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ABSTBACT 

This report includes, annual reports from tcth the 
Department of Labor on employment and ^f.raining lequirements, 
rosoarces# and utilization ajid the Depv^rtment of Healthy Education, 
and Welfare on facilities utilization and employment and training 
program coordination. First is a description of the current 
administration's five basic labor market policy objectives. Then 
chapter 1 examines employment, unemplcyientr and later force 
participation trends of the past calendar year (1977). Chapter 2 
reviews the Department of Labor's activities during fiscal year 1977, 
with emphasis on prograis mandated by the Cciprehensi ve Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) of 1973. Also reviewed are the President's 
economic stimulus package, special target group programs, Work 
Incentive Program (WIN), apprenticeship programs, employaent 
services^ unemployment compensation, and feed stamps* The next two 
chapters focus en special employment problems cf youth ano 
middle-aged and older persons. Youth Eiplcyment and Demonstration 
Prelects Act (YEDPA) goals are summarized, and tie differing 
participation trends between men and noien in the later force are 
viewed in light of recent income security legislative initiatives. 
Chapter 5 examines the labor market impacts made by immigrants since 
the late 19th century^ especially since 1S65. In chapter 6 th^ 
employment opportunity component of the administration's welfare 
reform proposal is reviewed. Two special reports and statistical data are appended. 
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I am transmitting to the Congress the L6th annual report p&rtaining to • 
empl<>ynient and training requirements, resources, and utilization, as. required 
by section 705(a) of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973, as amended. This Ein-pJo^ment and Training Report of the President 
also includes reports required by sections 209,''413, and, 705(b) of the same 
act, as well as a n^poit on scrvicps for veterans, as required by 38 U.S.C., 
sections 2007(c) and 2012(c). 
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The White House 
May ms. 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
office of the secretary 
washington 

April 1978. 

The President 

Dear Mr. President: I am herewith submitting the Employv^iu md 
Training Report of the President, as required by section 705(a) of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 

This year's Report opens with my message describing five basic policy objec- 
tives of this administration with respect to the labor market. In this and 
subsequent annual volumes, these policy concerns will be highlighted. 

Chapter 1 is an account of the employment, unemployment, and labor 
force participation trends of the pat>t calendar year. Sustained growth was 
apparent, as reflected by the fact that an additional 4.1 million Americans 
held jobs by the end of 1977, comparoVl with December 1976.:Moreover, the 
unemployment rate dropped from 7.8 to 6.4 percent over the year. Not all 
groups shared the benefits of this stronger labor market, ho\s^ver. Joblessness 
among blacks^teenagers, young adults, and young veterans, in particular- 
showed no improvement in 1977. 

Tlie second chapter in this year's Report reviews the Department of Labor's 
activities during fiscal 1977, with emphasis on those programs mandated by 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973. The President's 
economic stimulus package provided th^ funds to double both the number of 
persons hired for public service employment programs and the number of 
enrollments in the Job Corps: The new youth programs funded by the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 are also well under- 
way. Other programs reviewed include the Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program, apprenticeship, the U.S. Employment Service and its affiliated 
State agencies, unemployment insurance, and food stamps. 

The next two chapters of the Repoi't focus specifically on the special em- 
ployment problems of, first, theTS"ation's youth and, second, middle-aged and 
older persons. In the first of these chapters, the goals underlying the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act are summarized in the context 
of the widening gap between U\e labor market experiences of black and vrhiih 
teenagers. For the growing cohort of older Americans, the diflfering trends in 
participation between men and women are viewed in the light of recent 
legislative initiatives to enhance their income security— whether they choose 
to retire or remain in the work force. 
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Chapter 5 examines^rhcTTjrbor mafkot impacts of inim'igration to the United 
States 8in(X3 the I,tto 19th century, witji special oinphas^s upon the contribu- 
tion of iiniriip^'ants to hibor force growtli siiu^» 1065. Tlic most urgent policy 
. concern connected with immi^mtion is the jrrowing minilx*!- of iindociimented 
aliens M'ho enter and work in thin country. Available iiiformatiou about this 
population is reviewed, along with the .adn)inistration s proposiils for 
reducing: the flow of ,iindocimicnted aliens into (he United States, 

In a chapter entitled ''An Employment Approach to Welfare Reform: 
The Program for Better Jobs and Income,'' the emjiloyment oppor- 
tunity vipmponent of the administration's welfare roforni proposal is viewed 
as an integral part of both a fuU-employnicnt strategy and a coinprtdiensivo 
antipoverty policy. The advantages, limitation.s, and costs of a jobs approach 
are summarized, along with thoeli^ibility requirements, wage rates, and other 
specific features of this proposal. 

Two special reports are appended to this vohime. tJne focuses on the em- 
ployment ond training services provided to the Nation's veterans in 1977. The 
second report describes the cooperative program linkages between the 
Department of Health, Education, and Weifare. and the Department. of 
I^abor. 

This year's Report closes with an updated statistical appendix containing 
historical and projected data on the size, characteristics, and work experience 
of the labor force. I>epartmen)^ of I^bor program statistics, as well as 
gcnoral economic indicators, arp,.inc.luded. As an evolving historjc4il record, 
the statistical appendix to thi^ annual Report has become .arf increasingly 
valuable source of information for membei*s of Congi-ess, students, sch61ars, 
and th e i n terested p u b » : c . 

Respectfully, 




Secret a)*y of Labo^\ 



/CT^ESSAGE FROM 
THE SECRETARY 



In endorsing the Full Employment and Bal- 
anced Growth Act on November 14^, 197T, the Pres- 
ident oonfirmed this administration's commitment 
to the achievement of full employment while main- 
taittfflg reasonable price stability. An active em- 
ployment strategy will bo pursued by the Federal 
Government to assure that we will achieve this 
goal of employment for all Americans willing and 
able to work. 

The Nation has endu^^ed five recessions in the 
post-World War II period, and . in 1973, the coun- 
try entered the most severe and prolonged eco- 
nomic downturn since the Great Dep^-ession of 
the 1930's. The economic and social costs of recur- 
ring periods of high unemployment during the 
postwar period have been enormous. At the indi- 
vidual level; the financial and psychological drain 
of prolonged unemployment on jobseekers and 
their f amffies is frequently shattering. 

The problem of cyclical swings in the economy 
has been compoimded by the extreme unevenn/ess 
that has always characterized unemployment in 
the United States. Minority groups and young 
workers suffer disproportionately higher rates of 
joblessness than does the work force in general. 
Unemployment and underemployment are partic- 
ularly high in a large number of depressed urban 
and rural communities. For these groups in our 
society and people who live in the affected locali- 
ties, lack of adequate job opportunities has a per- 
manent, structural character that persists in good 
times and bad. 

The problem of employment has other dimen- 
sions. The qiiality of work, whether measured in 
terms of adequacy of income, the safety of the 



work d^ivironnient, or the fidl utilization of a 
worker's- potential, remains a challenge to public 
policy. 

^ Measures to achieve and maintain full employ- 
ment must involve both fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies to raise'employment as high as possible with- 
out increasing the rate of inflation and a careful 
mixture of structural programs to help those who 
do not share in the general ^economic expansion. 

The Himiphrey-Hawkins bill will commit us to 
the goal of a 4-percent unemployment rate in 1983. 
pjxperts agree that this rate is unattainable with- 
out adding'to inflation unless the structure of the 
labor market is changed. However, there is little 
agi*eement over the magnitude of the change 
needed and over the effectiveness of various 
proposals 'fo bring about those changes. 

In particular, there is disagreement over the 
rate of unemployment at which inflationary 
pressures cjin be expected to emerge ill labor mar- 
kets in the absence of structural improvements. 
Current estimate^i range between T) and 6 percent. 
By 1983^ changes in the composition of the labor 
force, primarily, a reduction in the number of 
teenagers, will reduce these figures somewhat. 
My own estimate is that a 4:.75-percent rate is 
attainable in 1983 without an acceleration of in- 
flation and with no structural improvements in the 
functioning of the low-wage labor markets. The 
remaining gap must be closed by structural pro- 
grams that address the special problems of youth, 
minorities, and the urban and rural poor. 

Macroeconomic and employment and training 
program strategies must work in concert. Effec- 
tive and expansive fiscal and monetary poli- y 



cies can put to work many mpinbei-s of the groups 
with^structuml problonis. They al'so increase*, tlio 
efi'ecf ivono§s of pro^i iuns Iai7^»t(»(l on those f^^roups 
• by providing job opportunil ios'for lx»tU»r (lualihod 
'workers who wouhl otherwise conipcto with inom- 
bcrs of these disadvanta^^nl groups for positions in 
, the special programs. . ^ 

Careful and constant aftentlor (rill he fxnd to 
the course of fncaJ and moiwtavy po^fc^ in order to 
inmre a high h ret of ewp/oj/mrnt an/l an, atmoa- 
phere in which stntrtural profft JOh^i- can he most 
effective. 

i^electivo labor market policies have the advan- 
tage of directing resources to those groups with 
the most serions employment problems. They can 
increase the relative employment of minorities, 
youth, and the poor, an increase that is essential 
if we are to achieve and maintain full employ- 
ment without ''experiej/cing an increase in infla- 
tion. They can address specific barriei-s to the 
matching of workers and jobs, such as lack of 
training-ami inadeciuate job market infonnatiou. 
which are relatively umiffected by changes in the 
level of economic activity. 

Carefully targeted employment and training 
'programs hove and itnll continue to play a key role 
in th^i overall strategy to achieve full employ fti^nt 
during this administration. 

Although these pi-ograms have grown substan- 
tially sinc<> tlieir inception in the early IDGO's, se- 
lective labor market nieasure,s have Ix^en used in 
the T^'^nited States on a relatively small scale com- 
p:i with other industrialized coimtriCvS. The|id- 
m in 1 strati on 's economic stimidus pmgram i-ep re- 
sents a luajoi* turning point in this nvgard. For the 
first time^ a' prognim to achieve economic rex»ovei-y 
integpites and {tssigns comparable weight to fiscal 
and labor market measures. As the administration 
moves forward in implementing its overall l)olicy 



to achieve full employment, the main burden of 
stinuihiting the expansion of the economy will 1x5 
ejirrieil by fis^'al and monetary polieies. However, 
the administration's emploviueut strategy pro- 
vides that lhc,'^» niaeroeeontHuie polieies will l>e 
supplementAMh as needed, by s^dective mensuivs in 
order to reduce unemployment to accej)t4il>le levels. 

Since the overwhehniug majority of Americans 
ex|HM-ienee stable employment, cam good incomes, 
and rt-ork under healthful and s^ife conditions, the 
t hrust of our hilH>r market })olicies will be to en- 
hance the employjd)ility of those workers who ex- 
perience .s|)o<'ial difliculticvS in the lalxH* nuirket and 
to make meaningful job oppoituni tics available to 
the.sc individuals. Kelated program efforts will 
conccntnite on improving the conditions of work 
for all Americans, If the Federal (ioveniment is 
to etlVctiviOy carry out this strategy in partner- 
ship with busim\ss and lalK)r, it is also es^s^mtial 
that the goveniinentul delivery . ystem for tho^e 
services l)e significuntly iniproved and simplific<L 

Thus, fhe hilx>r nuivket i>olicies of this admin- 
istnition will be guideil by five basic objectives 
over the next 3 yeai-s : 

1. To mluce the severe structurAl elements of 
general unemployment, witli particular emphasis 
on the })roblenis of minorities, youth, and dis- 
tressed areas. 

2. To address other fitctoi-s, such as illegal im- 
migration and foreign imports, that aflfeot the* sup- 
ply and demand for labor and imi)e<:le the achieve- 
ment of full employment. 

\\, To provide a mechanism for the employment 
of the long-term unemployed during recCvSsions. 

4. To build a stronger and simpler employment 
and tniining delivery system. 

5. To improve the quality of working life. 



To Reduce the Severe Structural Elements o\ Unemployment 



Throughout the |X)9twar i)eri()d, the unemploy- 
ment rate of black workci^i bius remained at al)out 
twice the level of their \\\\\U^ counteqmrt^s. This 
unfavorable mtio has j)ersisted during perIo<ls of 
'bot^ihigh and low gimenil unemployment and has 
indeed woi"st»ned during the pa.st^i yeai-s. 



The disparity between the rateof unemployment 
for blacks and other minorities ajid the rat« for 
the general population is a reminder that the 
legacy of discriinination persists. The expenditure 
of billions of dollftrs in Fcde'-al funds on employ- 
ment, training, and other .social programs since the 



1960's hiis not succeeded in narrowing that gap. Tn 
part, this is hooaiisc resources liavo not Ix^en de- 
voted to tlio«o most in lietMl of lidp. In fiscal 197(), 
for example, ono-f ourth of the paiticii)aiit.s in local 
comprehensive mafipower pix>gianis undcw title I 
of tho Cdinprehcnsivo Eniploynient and Training 
Act (CETA) wore noiulisadvanttigod. The pro- 
portion of riondisadvantaged was 55 {HwrxMit in the 
public soi'vico employment (PSE) prognuns 
under titles II and VI. In fiscal 1977, a I'esu.lt 
of changes in the law's v,'ligibility pi-ovisions, the 
[)ropoition of nondisadvantaged in public. sc>rvicc 
cfmployinent pmgranis fell to 40 percent. 

To red lire iiiieiwploynunvt aniony )nmor!ty and 
other disadv(mtaged gr'oups^ the adraimstratUm 
has proponed that the training ami employvi-ent 
provini/ym of CKTA he (vmended to asmi'C that 
thene nej^'uTs are targeted to meet the nced-s of 
ecoiurmiaaU y divid rant aged Americans, 

Our program ai)proachos, where t^irget^vl, httve 
too often faile<l (o have lasting impact. 

^ We will work to hfh//rore tht qmlity of our mnn- 
agemcrU and assessment of ein^ploymenfit a.nd train- 
ing programs so that programs that prove success- 
ful are t^tained^ arid those that aiv imsuccessful 
are eliminated. In this way^ resources will have 
maxiirmm effect In improving the employtnent and 
earnings experienxee of parti-clpants during tJieir 
working lives. 

The private sector of our economy — where 4 out 
of 5 jobs are loiated — has achieved an impressive 
record of employment expansion during this 
period of ec<maniic recovery. In 1J>77 alone, more 
than 4 million additional jobs. were created. 
However, the uj^employmont problems of eco- 
nomically, disadvantaged workers have not been 
significantly reduced by this growth in pri- 
vate*, sector jobs. Tn addition to providing dire^> 
employment, private employers also have a po- 
tentially key i-ole to play — largt^ly unfulfilled at 
present — in assisting government to j)rovide the 
training and relatwl services for disadvantaged 
workers netvled to (^nhan('e i^m ploy ability. 

The admmistration has proposed and will cai'i^y 
aiit a new jmvate sector Initiative that ^anll make 
additional funds availahJe to CETA jfrhne spon- 
sors to enable them to enhance their ca.pacity to 
obtain pe^VTUincnt jobs for the econonvically 
disadvantaged. To attract gis^iter participatian 
of the private sector in all aspects of the local 
employment ami training syst4^^ rejyresent- 
atives of the local himru\Hs and labor "^mmunitien 



urill be invoiced directly in prime sjx^nsor private 
sector program aetivities. 

In terms of the numl)er of pei-sons afl'ecited, un- 
oniployment among lliost^ who supiK)it families is 
our nu)st s(^rious *inemployment problem. Along 
with estal>lishing a niniimum income level for all 
Americans, (he administration's welfare ixifonn 
pi*()jK)snl — tlH^ l^rograin for Retter Jol>s and In- 
come — would create up (o 1.4 million public stirv- 
ice j()l)s and (raining (>pi>or(uni(ies for the pri- 
mary eariiei-s in houst^liolds with children. This 
mixed ^^ratcgy of iiKMHuc nmint^iuince and special 
pul)lic jobs for low-income parentis is intendexl to 
provide immediate economic relief for these in- 
dividuals and, at the sjime time, impmve their 
(puilifications for eventual competitive employ- 
jnent that doe^ not rely on subsidization or income 
supplements. 

The system undci- this proposed legislation 
would take s^weral yeai^ to reiich full operating 
levels. In^the interim, nmch needs to be done to 
develop essential administrative knowledge. 

7'he Department of Labor, in conjunction vnth 
the Department of Healthy Edueation^ and Wel- 
fare^ mill conduct a m/ijor program of welfare 
reform, pilot projects designed to assess the 
eapae-ity of the pahlie and private sectors to absorb 
workers from the target population of priTicipal 
eai^rs in families with children^ as well as to test 
administrative arrangements for job placement 
assista^e^^ proanding subsidized jobs and other 
aJipects of the President^ loelfm^e refoi^m proposal. 

Youth under age 25 account for approximately 
one-half of total unemployment. Wliil^' youth un- 
employment rates high — teenage rates averag- 
ing over tlu'ce times those for adults — a substan- 
tial proi)oHion probably is not associated with 
serious economic need. Of particular ix)licy con- 
i'i\n\ ai-e, those disadvantaged youth whose prob- 
lems jKutend oliron\- unemployment during tlie 
i-emaiiuler of their working lives. 

Employment and training programs are 
strongly oriented toward the problems of youth, 
Th(^ majority of enroUees in CETA programs are 
under the age of 25. Ilowev. i", youth unemploy- 
^ment remains one of the Nation's principal em- 
ployment and overall social problems. We ^till 
luive not. develoiKid programmatic tools that are 
snlliciently etfe<'tive for certain groui>s within the 
disadvantaged youth i)opulat.ion, notably high 
s<'hool dropouts. The principal vehicle the admin- 
istration will use to intensify its attack on youth 



unemployment will bo tlie youth provisions of the 
Comprehensivo Eiiiployiiiont and Tniinin*? Act, 
which were enactetl at tho President's reqiievSt in 
1977. These new youth provisions (a) supplement 
currently available CETA resowices to provide 
jobs and training to addreSvS the immediate youth 
unemployment problem and (h) emphasize ex|K»ri- 
mentation aimexl at the more diffirult and resistant 
aspects of the problem. 

The adininisfrafum^H youth cmptown^nf ntvaf- 
eyy will he to target resaurrvH pdrticulorly ati 
advantaged unemployed yout?i and, at the satiie 
time^ to carry out a systems t to and carefully crolu- 
aied program- of experiment at ion to provide o 
basis fo7' future proyravi designs. 

Just as there are groui>9 in the work force that 
bear a dispi oj)ort,i(mate burden of uneiuiployment, 
there are also t^eo^aphic ix)c^ets of hijjh unem- 
ployment. In 1977, when the jiVera^e national job- 
less rate was 7.0 percent, /(/of ihe Nation's 140 
major hxhov market {ireiii/had annual unemploy- 
ment rates of 10' iK>rcont or hitrher. (Vntral cities 
and rural arens have suffered pai-ticuhirly from a 
lack of job oppoilunities. In the 4 yeai-s ending in 
the fourth quartor of 1977, tot^il employment in 
the United States grew by r>.() million. Employ- 
ment declined, however, by over 170,000 in central 
cities and by over 400,000 in farm areas. 

Thus, in addition to targeting progi'am re- 
sources on iTullvkluals who exiwrience particularly 
acute labor market problems, the a(hnini?:t.ration's 
•policy will be to focus Federal program rcvsourcefi 
.on geographic arem (;f high unemployment. This 
overall policy appi-oacli will \k\ implementtHl by 
linking employment and training programs with 
the administration's national urban and rural A^- 
velppment policies, tlirough the us(^ of Fedei^al 
contratrting authority and hy increiusingthetarget- 
ing of CETA programs. 

The cities, as areas of paKieularly high nnem- 
ploymentv will benefit from the Fedenil effort to 
achieve full employment. 

A rural employvient strutvijy trill !>> drrclopcd- 
afid implemented to help 7nrral ^//w/.^ /o continur 
to share in the Nati07i\s economic recovery, fn the 
CETA reautkarlzatian^ the adminlHtration pro- 
poses ame'}ulm4mtH to encourage halanre-of~ State 
spo'nsors to assist mn/ill town.n and rural ovens in 
pla;nning and operating ejnploymrnt and tra'ining 
programs in th^'U' communities. Efforts will also he 
made to coordinate Department of Labor training 
and PSE programs with economie development ac- 



tivities of other agencies and States and localities. 
In addition, the Department will seek ways to co- 
ordinate CETA and other employment and train- 
ing efforts with initiatives in such areas as energy 
aiul environmental protection. These activities will 
help bring additional jobs to rural America and 
ui)gra(le the niral work force while c6mplementing 
efforts to he uuule in distressed urban areas. 

In addition to the Imrriei-s of lack of training 
and work experience, disadvantagexi persons who 
are also nuunl>ers of minority groups still con- 
firint the legacy of nicial and ethnic discrimina- 
ti(m. It (1<H'S little good to provide tmining for 
minorities and women if later they are barred 
from jobs hecauso of discrimination. One of the 
principal levei-s available to the Federal Govern- 
ment, in addition to the dinx'^t application of anti- 
discrimination legislation, is the use of Federal 
contracting authority. Enfoixiement of affirmative 
action provisions has been burdened by overly 
complex i-egulations, inconsist^ent application 
from one agency t^ another, and fragmentation of 
administnitive responsibility among Federal exec- 
utive agencies and departments^. 

^{ffimuitire U'Ction programs f&r Federal con- 
tractors urill be vigaraasly and fairly enforced, 
regulations vyiJl be sim.plifled, and efforts 'wiU be 
made to assure xmifoivn application of these pro- 
visions hy all Federal a-genci^s. The administra- 
tion hm decided to con/solidate the responsibiUty 
for administration of afftrnnative action programs 
for Federal contra^^tors nrlthin the Department of 
Labor, 

As in the case of affirmative action in hiring. 
Federal procurement contracting authority pro- 
vides a |X)tentially effective tool for generating 
employment wher(^ it is mos't. needed. Tlie admin- 
istration has sul>stantially revised the regulations 
under Defense Manpower Policy 4-A in order to 
more specifically direct Federal procurement con- 
tracts to ai-eas of high unemployment. 

Under this neir authority^ the Federal Govern' 
menVs procurem^^nt poli/nj will be iiwreasingly to 
channel contraet funds into area^s vnth especially 
h ig h le vets of unempl oyment^ 

Th(> recent r«:'^ssion raise<l the quest^ion of 
wlu^tlier conventional employnumt jXilicies should 
Ih> supplemented, iis they have betm in several 
EuroiK"^an countriosS, with hiring incentives, such 
as wage shbsidies, to stimulate or acceleratci pri- 
vate sector employment expansion. In enacting the 



economic stimulus progrnim, Congress provided 
for & Jobs Tax (^i*cdit against income ta:: liabilitiOvS 
for employers hiring additional workers in 1977 
and 1978, The administration is studying the im- 
pact of this tax credit, as well as the possible use 
of more effective tax credit approaches. In addi- 
tion, among the incentives authorized for testing 



vmder the youth employment provisions of CETA 
is tlie use of wage subsidies to induce private em- 
ployers to hire progiam participants, 

7'he.se experlmrntal 'private industry incentive 
pro<jr<wi^H v^vV be carefully evaluated to determine 
t/uir impIfcati-o7U^ for future rmplo-ynient policies 
far youth and wneaiployed workers generally. 



To Address Other Factors Affectina the Supply and 
Demand for Labor To Help Achieve Full Employment 



In addition to the labor market measures out- 
lined thus far, the administration will pursue other 
important avenues with respect to labor supply 
ajid demand that have not traditionally been con- 
sidered part of a national euiployment strategy in 
fhis country. On the supply side, one of the most 
important needs is to address the problem of un- 
documented worlfers. While precise ilata aixi not 
available, it is ej9timated that as many iis 500,000 
undocumented worker enter the U.S. work force 
annually. Ty picaUy, they enter labor markets that 
already have hig^h unoinployuient and tend to com- 
peto with minoritiiis, women, and youn^ people. 
Thus, it is clear that some portion of annual em- 
ployment growtli is offset by the entry of a large 
number of aliens into tlie lalK>r force. In addition, 
these workers exeH a downward pressure on wages 
and labor standards. They constitute an underclass 
in our society, who live outside the prot^v:ft.ion of 
the laws and are easily exploited. 

The administration has proposed to Congress — 
and wUl actively implevie nt whr n enacted — a com- 
prehensive, set of measures to red\u:e the flow of 
undocume nted workers into this country and alle- 
'vi<Ue the employmctft probh-ni-s of the nnllion.s of 
undocumented alien.^ idrea/ly here. Thesis proposed 



act ions will make unlawful Juid penalize the hiring 
of such aliens, while adjusting the tstntus of many 
of those who already reside in this country. 

On the demand side, an important determinant 
of employment patterns is foreign trade. Clianges 
in international comi>etitivene6s can produce prob- 
lems as well as opportunities for employment. 
When \ve sell goods abroad, domestic employ-*' 
mont opportunities are created. WlierQ imports 
represent fair and equitable competition, Ameri- 
can producers can usually compete in the free 
market. But when countries engage in unfair trade 
practices to promote exports of their products or 
inhibit imports, then the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. A comprehensive employment strategy 
must take into account the impact of foreign com- 
petition on American workers.- 

Without compromising the prirwiple of free 
tradc^ the tulnunistration loill^ in its trade negotia- 
tions^ he alert to the employtnent comequences of 
our trade policies^ seeking to advance the inter- 
ests of Aynerican morkcr'S inhere they are threat- 
ened by disruptive earn pet it ion from abroad and 
to create new employnu nt opportunities hy gain- 
ing inrrea.sed aecenti for l .S. products in foreign 
OHtrkf'ts. 



To Provide a Mechanism for the Employment of the Long-Term 
Unemployed During Recessions 



The depth and (hiniliou of the recession of 1071^- 
75 were unparalleliHl during (he {K)st\var period. 
From a low point of 4.0 pemMit in Oe.tolx^r 11)7;5, 



t he uuempIoynuMit rate ros(^ to a peak of D.l ix^.r- . 
eent, in May H>7r». The nuinlKM- of unoniployed ix^r- 
sous clonhiod duriug this period, exceeding 8.4 



million jobless at the recession liigli point. Unem- 
ployment iiisiiranr.e const it utos the fii'st linu of 
defense against the effects of rising uiieinploy nient. 
In addition, it is recognized that the Fedcrjil 
Government hjis a responsibility to fiiiul jobs pro- 
grams to help offset the dodinos in eniployiiicnt. 
This recognition was, in part, tho Ivasis for legisla- 
tion to establish large-s<'ale public service oniploy- 
nient programs during the past two recessions. 

Implementation of a public jobs [)rograni has 
tended to lag behind the initial rist> in iineniploy- 
nieiit, Altlioiigli Congress has demonstrated that it 
can enact legislation (piickly iun\ the e\c<iitive 



bi-anch has shown that it can implement programs 
exi>oditiouslY, the economy can bo ^'.'veral months 
into a recession l)eforo new countercyclical public 
service cmploynuMit legislation takes effect. There 
is a clcai' need for an automatic triggering provi- 
sion to a.ssnrc. that pul)li<' service jol>s can be- made 
jivailable when unemployment In^gins to rise 
seriously. 

I.i'<fishiti(m h(fs hvcn introduced to authorize, in 
f/drdHcr fnthllc .vrrirr cnipJoynu'nt fa/id.s for me 
(I urJ mj pi • / 'iods o f h i</ h vn c fti ploym evt^ h a.snf mi a 
(/nNtit^ftcd mitiamd un< inpIoyniriit r<tte trh/fjer. 



To Build a Stronger and Simpler Employment and Training 

Delivery System 



It is essential that all pid>lic [wlicy object ives — 
full employnuuit inchuleil — ^1h!> pursued tus cfh- 
ciently as [H>ssible. The delivery of eni[)k>yTnent. 
and training sirvice.s at the h)c^tl level should be 
organized to iniiiimize dupliaition of effort and to 
afwur© that the planning of programs by ele<'.ted 
officials takes- place on the basis of labor nuirket 
aireas rather than individual political jurisdictions 
alone. 

The curi-ent system of delivcLing services at the 
local level by prime sponsor's under CpyPA, by 
State employment service and Job Service agen- 
cies under the Wagner-Peyser Act, t\nd by fed- 
^erally funded agencies ojk' rating under other laws 
has led to duplication of phicement, counstding. 
and testing servic^ss in some phu-es. 

The CETA amendmentH h\v}\ule prorL^)om 
clanjyhuj the (rovvmor^^ role in roordlnatiny all 
i<evvfceH provided <it the Stote (md tor/ft t/ re/s un- 
der OETA, the }Va(/ner-i*ey'^(^r Art. iUuf other 
legtshtloiK ' ' 

It is also imi>ortant that the administ nition of 
employment and training programs lake advan- 
tage of the lat<'st developments in computer tech- 
nolog>\ Tho Kniploynuuit Security Automation 
Plan (KS AT) 'was initiated in ^^ay 107^). The 
plan envisions a nniltiyeai- pna-ess to pri)vide auto- 
mated job nuitching systems in our large n^etro- 
politan ai-eas and link Slate computer systems in 



lK)th employment s^U'vices and unemployment in- 
surance administration. 

Our eonivutnmit to an autom<ited employment 
HeciirUy nyntevi is reaffirrm-ed. The tivietable foi* 
'unpleni^ntathm may he aceelerated an rapidly as 
i.9 consistent with careful evaluati-mi and proven 
effe<'tlve?ie8'S, 

The goal of increasing program efficiency should 
Ik) paralleled by the equally imi)ortant goal of in- 
ci-cjising pi*ogram effectiveness. While much has 
iKH^n learne<l since the 1960's al)out the i-clative 
etl'eciiveness of si)ecific services for various client 
groups, structural pmblems nunain, and tlio analy- 
sis and testing of promising new alternatives must 
Ih^ ^iven higli priority. 

Sneeef<sf(d (whievevumt of the objective of fidl 
employment trill require an active proyrani of 
re-sriireh ami experinunitation to develop tech- 
niipu's that a^ill he s-ue.ces{<f id in a.HHi.Htiiig those dis- 
adeantayed yroujhH nvth thr. most diffi^dt employ- 
m-ent problems. In addition,^ selective employment 
polii'ieH will be eontinuously erahuited to assure, 
that /cv-v effeetjve proyrams are revi^ied or re placed 
by more effeetire measares. 

Much can 1k». learntxl from the experiences of 
other indust riali/.ed iH)untrie.s in cx)nfront.ing pmb- 
Icnis of uneniploynuuit similar to those- in the 
I 'nit.<'d States. A variety of employment and train- 
ing strategies and incentive systems Ixung tried in 
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yV^^vn Europe, in particular, should be ex- 
amined to identify possible implications for future 
U.S. policies. 

A program of camparaflre cDiaJijHiH of fovritjn 
crn/ployment and trainhuj proyrams ftu/f he pur- 



siu'd in connection uufh <wtive U.S. participation 
In i titer furtlonal actl/ntii\i in the employment area. 
Particular r/Npha^sis will be giren to tJw manpoaoer 
/irtiritie-s of the Organization for Kcononiic Co- 
operation 'and I>erelopnirnt. 



To Improve the Quality of Working Life 



An important objoctivc^ of the a(hnini.stration's 
overall onii)loynient strategy is to maintain and 
improve the employment standards of American 
workers. "iVliile tlio first i)riority is to assure that 
jobs are available to tlio-se who wish to work, we 
also nmst tussnre that work is ])erformed under 
decent conditions. A si<^nificant milestone in the 
Nation's efroil>s to attain this object i\-e has already 
been achieved with enactment of the 1977 amend- 
mejits to the Fair Labor Standards Act. This legis- 
lation giiarantee.s, throu<!:h annual increases in the 
mininlum wage through 1981, that low-wage work- 
ers will have some. protection against the inroads 
of inflation in the years ahead. '^Fliero is a com- 
parable need for reform and ini])rovemc^nt in other 
areas in which the Federal Government luus major 
responsibility foi' piottn^ting labor standards. 

In the area of safety «nd health, the credibility 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Aduiinis- 
tration (OSHA) program hassufTered in the eyes 
of both employers and tJie woikei-s the law was 
designed to protect, due to past administrative de- 
ficiencies. We are in the process of reorienting the 
administration of the program to heavily em- 
phasize inspect ion3 of the most serious safety and 
health problen\s. OSIIA is also upglading its 
capability to address occupational health issues 
ami has taken steps to significantly reduce unnec- 
essary paperwork arid regulations. 

OSIIA inspectioiuH will he concentrated an in- 
dustries v)ith the moHt Me r to as health and nafetg 
problems^ Unnecessary regttlatiotis }f'ill hf elimi- 
nated and others simpl iflcd. ^ ^ 

Similarly, efToi-ts have been made to improve 
implementation of the Em])loyee HetiremeJit In- 
come Security Act (FRISA) program's mandate 
to protect the rights of workers and their families 
to expected retirement benefits. The enforcement 
program has been strengthened by i!n])lement ing 
a compiThensive compliance strategy. The issuance* - 



(d* regulations, exe!n])ti()ns, and interpr(»t;itious has 
b(H'n cxjxHlited to clarify a])|)licalion of the law 
and elimimite unnecessary administrative require- 
ments ])laced on employers. The amount of re- 
porting has lx»en reduced, while maintaining 
needed standards of disclosure. P^mphasis has been 
plac(»(l on advising participants of their rights 
under KKISA to assist them in realizing promised 
benefits from pension and welfare plains. 

Steps will he taken to strengthen the adminis- 
tration of KRISA through the develop^ivent of a 
ehar-( tit ctiforeernvnt program^ and a.t the same 
t int e , u nneeessa ry adniinistrati re requirements 
that have been imposed on employers vnll be elirnd- 
tuUed. ' 

No institution has accomplished more to protect 
and elevate the labor standards of Amei-ican work- 
ers than the system of free collective bargaining 
that is su])ported by the provisions of the National 
Lalwr Uelati(ms Act of 1935. To a substantial de- 
gree, this law has fulfilled its original promise, and 
the National Labor Relations Board has an out- 
standing r(x*ord of administering its pi-ovisions. 
However, cert:ain serious defects have become ap- 
parent that nmst l>e dealt with if the law is to con- 
tinue to function effectively in providing order and 
stability in the conduct of lalx>r-nuinagement rela- 
tions. 

The administration has H}dwiitted to Congress 
a nw usage eontaini ttg its recommendations and will 
actirely support legislation to (udiieve comprehen- 
sire refot^ni of our labor relations law. This legis- 
ttdian uyill correct derjiciencies that liave resulted 
in exeessire delays in settling representation and 
unfair l(d)or practice tpiestionSy prOL'ide adequate 
remedies ia cases of tyiohition^ and. assure v^orkers 
the right to niaA-e free (pul mtcoe^ced decisions on 
(/ tiion. representation. 

Finally, the quc^t- for a higher quality of work- 
iuir life has directed attention to .some asixicts of 



employment that transcend traditional lal)or tlu> conditions under wlutli tliey work. 

standards conceriis/nios<Mn('hule the need to pro- The (nhnijusf ntH/m wiU srcA- to encourayr. the 

vide oppoitnnitios for workers to use llioir talonts dcrrlopmi ht of nion '^Horialhj and rconomically 

more fully; to enjoy greater flexibility in their pat- vffccfirc. tntt/s of onjttniziiuj cuul munaghnxj work 

tems of work, education, luul husure; and to as- to ifwUl ^nmwvd iVorlrrH(tthf(u t](m and the wo- 

sume more ro.si>onsibility for decisions conrernin<j: nomlrhon jit,^ o f hlfjhcr jfrod urti riftj. 




Secretary of Labor, 



\ 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN 1977 



Stron*^ employment gains were ret>;istcred in 
1977, reflecting a yenr of sustuined et'onoinic 
growth. By December, the number of persons witli 
jobs had risen by.4.1 million over the level of the 
previous Decembei'. Much of this increase was 
muted by growth in the labor force, which amount- 
ed to almost 3 mil'ion persons. Nonetheless, the nn- 
cmployment. rate fell substantially over the year, 
dropping from 7.8 percent in December 1070 to 
6.4 percent in December 1977. 

The year's gains 4" employment are even more 
impressive when viewed in terms of the employ- 
ijient-popiilation ratio, ,which measures the num- 
ber pf people with jobs as a percontage of the total 
working-age population. This ratio rose to 58 per- 
cent by year's end — the highest ratio on record, 
exceeding the year-earlier figure by 1.7 percentage 
points. 

Most of the year's growth injabor force partici- 
pation was concentiated among women and teen- 
agers. The percentage of the adult female popula- 
tion working or seeking woij^ rose to a record 48.8 
percent in late 1977, reflecting the continuation pf 
a strong upward trend. The ad\ilt male particifiiiL- 
tion rate, which had been trending downward in 
recent years, edged up slightly. 
. In addition to their strong labor force growth, 
teenagers also registered tlie largest percentage 
gains in employment, and their unemployment; rate 
dropped from 19.3 percent to 15.0 percent from 
yearend 1976 to 1977. , \ 



Over the course of the year, labor force partici- 
[)ation among blacks rost* at a more rapid'-rate than^ 
among whites— a departure from the longer term 
trend. Thus, altiiough black employment also rose 
faster than white employment over the year, the 
reduction in unemployment among blacks was/ 
relatively J^mall. (Quarterly data, v.hich are used 
for the analysis throughout this chapter, show 
eqiii valmt employment gains for blacks and whites 
^ during the year. ) The ratio between the unerhploy- 
inent rate for blacks and the unemployment rate 
for \vhitcs widened from 1.9:1 in December 1976 
to 2.3 :1 in December 1977. 

Wages (mea§;ured by the hourly earnings in- 
dex) rose sliarply in 1977, although inflation lim- 
ited the gain in real earnings to less than 1 per- 
cent. Wage increases in 1977 collective-bargaining 
agreements tended to be smaller than those ifi 1976, 
in terms of increases in both the first year and over 
the life of the coiUract. Unionized workers ap- 
peared to be> willing vo sacrifice substantial wage 
gains in ivturn for increased health and pension 
benefits and job security.^ When the cost of 
strengthened b enefit packages is included, the 1977 
inct eases toppe d tliosc of the previous year. 

Labor productivity .^^rew in 1977, but at a slower 
rate than during the prior year. This chapter eon- 
eludes by comparing longrun and shortrun trends 
in labor productivity. 
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Table 1. Employment Status of Selected Lahoii Fohck Catecoiuks, 1975-77 

(Ntinibors ill thousands] 
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.Unemployment 
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13, 108 



05, 035 
52, 310 
70. 7 
40, 501 

73. 7 
2, 710 
5. 2 
.13. 325 



71, 710 I 73, 003 



71, 050 
32, 050 
4(;. 0 
30, 310 

42. 3 
2, r,40 
8. 0 
38, 001 



72. 017 
34, 27() 
47. 0 
31, 730 

43. 5 
2. 540 
7. 4 
38, 041 



74, 250 

74, 100 
35, 085 
48. 1 
33. 100 

.44. 7 
2, 4S(> 
7. 0 
38. 474 



73, 40S ; 73, 74r» j 74. 07!) 



73, 378 
34. 720 
47. 3 
32. 130 

43. 7 
2, 50!) 
7. 5 
38, 04O 



73, 053 
35, 037 
, 47. 0 
32, 540 

/ 44. I 
2, 4S8 
7. 1 
38, (U(i 



73, 084 
35, 580 ■ 

4S. 1 
33, 004 

44. 7 
2, 405 
7. 0 
38, 305 



05, 040 j 

52. 305 i 

" 70. 4 I 

40, 801 I 

73. 0 
2, 504 
5. 0 
13, 554 



74, 420 

74, 331 
35, 830 
48. 2 
33, 338 

44. 8 
2, 408 
7. 0 
38, 405 



IV 



15!), 531 
2, 132 

157, 3!)0 
!)S, 022 
02. 7 
!)2, 00!) 

57. 7 
0, 554 

58, 777 



07, 051 

00, 201 
52, 044 
70. 0 
50, 422 

74. 2 
2, 5^2 
4. 8 
13, 317 



74,. 770 

74, 071 
3(), 284 
48. () 

33, 823 

45. 2 " 
2, 401 
(». 8 
38, 38r- 



Total noninstitutional population', i 


10, (i4S 


10, 7!)2 


K;. 818 ; 


H». 812 


HI, 813 


10, 823 


10,^S28 


l(i, 810 


Civilian noninstitutional popu- 


















lation — A - 


1<), 201 


n;, 420 


li». 470 


10, 451 : 


10, 454 


475 


10,484 


10, 40)8 


Civilian^labor force. .j 


8. 700 


. 8, !)70 


!). 252 


8, 07!) 


!), 044 ■ 


!). 253 


1). 328 ' 


0, 304 


Participation rate i 


54. 1 




50. 2 ■ 


54. i\ 


55. 0 


5(1 2 


50. () 


57. 0 


Employ m*mt^ , 


7. 04 <; 


7, 2(i!) 


7. 010 ; 


7. 200 : 


7,304 ; 


7, 570 


7, 084 


7, 824 


Employm(*nt-population , 


















ratio 3 , . . _ 1 


42. 3 


43. 3 


■45. 3 ; 


43. 2 


43. 8 : 


45. 0 


45. 7 ; 


40. 5 


Unemi)loymont I 


. 1. 752 


1, 701 


1, (M2 


1, 71S 


1, 080 


I. 075 : 


1. 043 


!, 570 


Unemployihent rate 


10. 0 


10. 0 


17. 7 


Ml 1 


, IK 0 


IS. 1 


17. 0 t 


10. 7 


Not in labor force _ ; 


7, 4(;2 


7. 455 


7. 218 


7. 472 


7, 410 


7. 222 : 


7, 15() 1 


7, 074 



\ Tho population and Armod Korcra fi«un'S 
variations. 



aro \\u\ a(lju.s(»Ml for .so;usonul •'"( Iviliiin cuiiOoyniont ixsw \H-uru\ of ilu- lo'Jil i)<inin.stiu»tiomO population. 



Empio/ment 



Employment continued the expunsiou that hu- 
gim early in 1075 and thnt, hy the eiul of 1077, had 
been sustained for 11 quarters. The fourth-quarter 
employiueut level exceeded the year-earlier total hy 
8J) million jobs, and, sinee the low i)oinl of t he nv 
cession in mid-li)75, the nundnM* of pei>;ons witli 
jobs increased by 7.S million. 

Aw a coiise(iuenee of the tremendous expansion 
in jobs, the employment-population ratio (the 
proporti(#n of the total noninst it ut ional popula- 
tion that is en^ployed) advanctul hy l.T) perreni a^i 
points dnrin*: 1077.' The ratio reached 57.7 pen ent 
in the fourth (piarter, and it was at an alltim(» peak 
of 5H percent in DecemUM*. The prior record had 



» Kor n dlscussi»)ii of tho ompho nw'nt pop'iliUlon ratio jis ji 
cyclical Indlrutur. s(m» .Inliiis Shisklii. '•i:inpU>.vnn'nt ntnl T'lirin 
ploymont ; Th.- DoiiKliiint i>r tin* ni)lrV'* Uonthlu I.nhor h'crivtc, 
I-Vhrimry 1D7«. 1>1> U). 



been 57.1 percent, attained in early 1074 and at a 
few earlier points in the post -World War 11 period. 
(See chart 1.) 



MAJOR DEMOGRAPHIC GROUPS 

iMuployment increases in 1077 eneompas.sed all 
major se\-a*rc i^roups. .Vdult women, w!io now com- 
prise more than a third of all euiployod worked, 
accounted for 11 percent of the year-to-year ^.niin, 
while adult men accounted for another 40 percent. 
Kmj)loym(Mit of teep.a^^ei*s also ^rew hy over a half 
luillioii between the fourth (luarter of 107(> and 
)I)77. (See table 1.) * 

Tlu^ employment -populat ion rat io o f adult 
women, which has been risin^^ steadily for two dec- 



Chart 1 



the employment-population ratio rose sharply in 1977 ... 

Percent of total nonlnstltutlonal population employed 



58.0 '5 
.57.0 

56.0 
55.0 




.while the jobless rate declined throughout the year. 



Percent of labor force unemployed 



1967 1968 1969 
Note: Seasonaily adjusted quarterly averages 

Sour<;e: U S- Depar1rr^ef>t ol Latjor 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



ades (except for tcnipoiary lapses during I'eces- 
sibns), moved up t>y i -^ percentage points to 45.2 
percent in late 1977. C!ontrary to longer tcmi 
trends, the ratio for adult men also rose, from 73.1 
percent to 74.2 pciwnt. Their ratio had been grad- 
ually-falling in rex^t^nt yoai-s duo to siii'h factoi*s as 
earlier retirement, longer school attendance, and 
changing attitudes regarding the roles of men and 
women. The ratio of employment to population for 
teenagei-s, uiiich has shown \vi(ler ryciieal swings 
than the ratios for adult men and women, increa«e/d 
sharply in 1977. 

The employment gain among blacks during 
lyr7 vvtus proportionately about equal to the in- 
crease in white emplovment. Employnurnt gmwtli 
among both groups was more rapid than their pop- 
ulation growth, so tliat their respective employ- 
ment-population ratios rose during the year. At 
year's end, however, the employment- population 
ratio for blacks was still near its alltime low, while 
the white ratio was at a lecord high. (See 
chart 2.) 

FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME CHANGES 

Most of the employment inci-ease took place in 
the nmnber of persons working full time (35 
hours or more per week) , another indication of the 
strong job picture in 1977. ^Fhe number of full-time 
workers rose by l^-^ million from the end of 1976 
to the end of 1977. 

The number of workers on part-time schedules — '■ 
17 percent of the employment total — averaged 
15.5 million in 1077. Over thi^ec-fourths of these 
workQi'S were on part-time schedules by choice, 
with women and teenagers predominating in 
the voluntaiy part-time group. The remainder 
were on short workweeks for i^conomic reasons; 
that is, they accepted part-time jobs after an un- 
successful seair.h for fuil-tinu* work, or they ex- 
perienced i^edured houi-s (li\^s than InM-aust' of 
unfavorable economic conditions. The luunlnM- of 
such "undeVenipk)yed'' pei^sons averaged ^^5 mil- 
lion in 1977 aud was e>sseutially uiu-hanged from 
the 1070 level. (See tahlc -2.) 

»StntIatlc« on "blnck and other" wnrkors nro RCnprally \iHPd 
to depict the labor inarkot sUuatlnn of Uhn^k \vorkon=v; At tho 
tlmo of the 1970 immihus, Idncks oomprlHOtl SO porcont ot th»' 
larjfer group, "whlrh alHO Includoa Airtprlran Imllaas, F.skltnos, 
. Orlotitals, arul all nthor notiwhlti' pnMips, \m[ oxoIihIph vlrtiiaUy 
all HI.m)anlc workers, wlioso uKiial racial rlaHHlllrntlon is whltiv 



Chart 2 

While the ratio of employment to population 
for whites surpassed prerecesslon levels, 
reaching a record high . . . 

Percent of total noninstitutlonal population employed 




... the ratio for blacks was close to the all- 
time low it had plunged to during 
the 1974-75 recession. 




1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 



Note: Seasonally adjusted quarterly averages. 
Source: U.S. Department of Latx>r. 



OCCUPATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

-I 

Einployinont ^^rowth ^yas distributed among 
most major occupational groups in 1977. Bhio- 
collar aniploynieiit irusreascd by 1.4 million during 
1077, with about half the gain occurring among 
craft workers. The remaining hlno-collnr ^yorker 
gl^oiips—operativos and iionfarui laboroj*s — expe- 
riciiccnl smaller gains. White-collar employment 
rose by 1,1) million ovor tlu» ycai', as strong gains 
iH'ctirnHl among ])rofessional, nuuiagcvial, and 
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Table 2. Full- and Pakt-Time Status of Employed and Unemployed Persons, 
BY Sex and Age, Annual Averages, 1976-77 



IThoamnds] 



Status 



Total employed 

At work 

Full-time schedules 

Part-time schedules 

Economic pjU't-tiine_- - 

Voluntary part- time 

With a job but not at work . 

Total unemployed 

Looking for full-time \vork_ . 
Looking for i)art-tim(; work- 



Total, lG„yoars i Men, 20 years i Women, 20 years 
and over i ami over \ ^^^^^ 



Both sexes, 
1G'19 years 



1970 


1977 


1970 


1977 


- 

1970 


1977 


1970 


1977 


87, 485 


90, 54(i 


48, 480 


49, 737 


31,730 


„33, 199 


7, 209 


7, 010 


82, 178 


85, 095 


45, 758 


40, 874 


29, 39(> 


30, 857 


7, 024 


7, 305 


(>7, 171 


(•)9, 008 


42, 241 


43, 325 


21, 842 


'22, 901) 


3, 088 


, 3, 314 


15, 007 


15, 487 


3, 517 


3, 549 


7, 554 


7, 888 


3, 930 


4, 051 


3, r)40 


3, 530 


1, 424 


1 , 327 


1, 410 


1,488 


700 


71C 


11, 407 


1 1, 957 


2, 093 


2, 222 


0, 144 


G, 400 


3, 230 


3, 335 


T), 307 


5, 450 


2, 729 


2, S(>3 


2, 333 


2, 342 


245 


245 


7, 288 


0, 8.15 


041 


i 2, 727 


2, 540 


2, 480 


1,'701 


1, 042 


T), S74 


5. 432 


2, S17 


: 2, r)09 


2, 008 


2, 003 


989 


921 


1, 414 


1, 423 

1 


224 


218 


470 


484 


712 


721 



Note : Detail may not ndil to totnls bccnusc of rouniUnj;. 

clerical wo^'kers. Service workers roiitiiuiod tlieir 
historical upward trend, aildiut; some 5Tr),000 to 
their ranks. In contrast to the lontrrun downward 
trend, farmworkers posted no fui^tlier declines 
during 1977. 



INDUSTRY^DEVELOPMENTS 

The total nonagricultural payroll eiuployinent 
series registered strong gains: for the second year 
in a'row, paralleling the growth pattern ex!ii'/ded 
by the. household employment series.^ There were 
83.2 million payroll jobs in the final (juarfer of 
1977, 3.1 million more than at the end of 1970. 
In annual average tenns, payroll employment in 
1976 had ^own by 2.4 million over the prior year 
(See table 3.) 

Reflecting the growth pattern in eniployinent, 
over 82 percent of the 172 indnstricss that com- 
prise the BLS ditTusion index of private nona*rri- 
ciiltviral payroll employment, registered monilily 
'employment gains in early 11)77, conipaml witlt 
about 78 percent toward the end of the year. 



* Statistics on nonnRrlcultural payroll omploj'mont, hours, nnrl 
earnings are collected monthly by Slate employment security 
or other ngenclea from payroll ri'cortla of omplnyors an<) Jiro 
tabulated by the Bureau of T^nl)or Statistics. Dntn on labor 
^orce, total employment, and tinemployniont aro dorlvod from 
the Cairent Population Survey, a Hample survey of 47.000 
' households conilucted by the Buronu nf the Consiis for tho 
Bureau of T^lmr atatlstlCR (BLS). A dcsorlptlon of the two 
surveys appears monthly In the Explanatory Notes of the RI,S 
periodical Employment and Earningn, 



Tim service-producing sector of the ec<m()iny 
grew steadily throughout 1977, as it hft<l ^}'^^' 
prior yeai-s. EinploViueut totaled 58.7 luilliou 
in the final (luai-ter, up ^2 million from the fourth 
([uarter of 1976. The largest ^ain in this sector 
occurred in the services industry— Avhich includes 
such divei*se establishments as hotels and other 
lodging i)laces, as well as medical, legal, educa- 
tional, business, repair, and pei^sonal services. E a- 
ployment in(\{'eased by 735,000, or o percent, during 
theyear to a fourth-quarter level of 15.0 million, 
In wholesale and retail trade 010,000 jobs 
wor:. aildeil. About 80 percent of this inci'ease took 
place in the retail coinpohent. Finance, ijisurance, 
and real estate also po.sted an imprefisive gain, ris- 
ing by 220,000 over the coiii-se of the year;'^vhile 
employment in transportation and public utilities 
was essentially unchanged. 

State nnil local government advanced by 360,060 
over the year to 12.0 million in the fourth quarter. 
Hy contrast, the number of employees on Federal 
(loverninent payrolls ' renuiined virtually un- 
changed at 2.7 million, a level that has prevailed 
for (n-er a decade. 

The goods-producing industries, which noy ac- 
( oiint fo'r less than JiO percent of total noiifarm 
l)ayn)ll jobs, generated 35 percent of the total 
jnl) gain during U)77, as employment rose by a 
million wnrkei*s between the final quai-tei-s of 1970 
and 1077. However, four-fifths of this gain took 
> place during the fii^st half of the year. Despite two 
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Table 3, Employees on Nonagbicultuual Payuolls, by Industry, 1975-77 

[Thousands] 



Industry 



Total nonugriculturftl industries. 



Goods-prod ng ^ 



Mining. 
Contract construction - 

Manufacturing 

Durable goorla 

Nondurable goods. _ . 



Annual averages 



77, 051 

22, cm 

745 
512 
IS, 347 
10, ()70 
7, 008 



Service-producing . . - _ 54, 448 

Transportation and public utilities . _ _ 4, 498 

Wholesalo antLroUil trafle _ . 17,000 

Wholesale trade - - -J 4, 1 77 

Retail tra<lo . - - - 12, 824 

Finance, insurance, and real estate _ 4, 223 

Services J 14, 00(i 

Government ^ ^ ' 14,720 

Federal- ' - i 2.748 

State and local 1 11, 973 



1970 



79, 443 

23, 332 
78i^ 

3, 594 
18, 950 
11, 020 

7, 930 

5(i, 111 

4, 509 
17, 094 

4, 2(i3 

13, 431 
4. 310 

14, 044 
14, 948 



2/7:53 
215 



1977p 



Quiirterly averages, seasonally adjusted 



1970 
IV 



82, 140 

24, 232 
•831 

3 845 
I'J, 555 
11,480 

8, 075 

57, 909 

4, 590 
18, 281 

4, 389 
13, 892 

4, 509 
15, 334 
15, 195 

2, 727 
12, 408 



80, 111 

23, '450 
805 

3, (iOO 
19, 051 

11, 112 
7, 939 

50, 055 

4, 52S 
17, 800 

4, 295 

13, 505 
4, 379 

14, 800 

15, 021 
2, 720 

12, 295 



1977 



80, 925 

23, 788 
827 

3, 050 
19, 305 

1 1, 290 
8, 015 

57, 137 

4, 553 
18, 049 

4, 337 
U, 713 

4, 434 
15, 070 
15, 023 

2, 722. 

12, 301 



II 



81, 871 

24, 205 
849 

3, 857 
19, 559 

11, 440 
8, 1 12 

57,7)00"^ 

4, 583 
18, 214 

4, 379 
13, 835 

4, 479 
15, 213 
15, 117 

2, 727 

12, 390 



III 



82, 548 

24, 359 
.. 830 

3, 899 
19, 024 
11, 540 

8, 084 

58, 189 

4, 590 
18, 377 

4, 401 
13. 970 

4, 525 
15, ^ 
15, '^64 

2, 727 
,12, 537 



IV p 



83, 188 

24, 505 
812 

3, 940 
19, 753 

11, 059 
8, 094 

58, 083 

4, 033 
18, 470 
, 4, 437 

14, 034 
*4, 597 

15, 003 
15,379 

2, 720 

12, G53 



» PreUminary: 

"coiisocutivo .veal's of siihstaiithil recowry, goods- 
producii\^ eiiiploymont i\t the imhI of 11)77 wns 
still half a miljion l)(^lov\* tlie i)rem-essi()ii lii^rh 
reaolied in the fouHli (iimufcT of n)73. 

Contract const ruction cmployniont increased 
dramaticftlly in U)77. Tt rose by 340,000. or 0.4 per- 
cent, to .*].0 million in the folirth (luaiier. Tliis was' 
the largest percenta<>:e «xuin of any of the major' 
industry groups" Expansion was heavily concen- 
tnited in the fii-st part of the year. c()incidin<>: with 
the robust rebound in housinir construction. By the 
end of 1077, eniploynuMit in the industry wns niore 
tlinn a half luillion above tlic low point of the r(»- 
ccnt recession but had not yet reached its j)re reces- 
sion penk of 4.1 million. The nunin^j: industry 
showed little ovei'all ^ri'owth because of widespread 
strilves in the second half of tin* year. 

Manufacturing employment rose by 700,000 dur- 
ing the year to a last-quarter avera«re of 10.8 mil- 
lion. Growth w^as hampered to some decree in the 
second half by strike a<*tivity — most notably in the 
mauufacture of transportation e(]uipment (pve- 
doihinantly in aircraft and pai-ts)— and by cut- 
backs in steel production and the consecpient lay- 

li 



Note: Uetail may not add to totals because of roilndluR^x^^ 

otf of steel workei's'in several ureas of the'iomitry. 
By the fourth (piai't(n\ the total nmnl>er of factory 
jobs exceeded tl^c second qiuirter 4975 recession 
low by l.C) million, but the total was .still r)r)0,000 
jobs short of the prerecession peak. . - - 

About four-fifths of the full year's increase in 
manufaelnrintr jobs <K*cnrnulin the durable ^roods 
indiistries. ■ Virtually every industry re<rist3eced 
some^ains. but the lar<re.st occurred in three of the 
five un»jor uietals and metal-usin<r industries- 
fabricated njctals, nmchinery. and electrical equip- 
ment. Growth in nondurable ^roods was not onl}^ 
less pronomiced but was also less pervasive. The 
most si/.able increases were rep:i.s(ered in textiles, 
printin*r an<l publishin^r* JHhI rubber and plastic 
products. ' •* 



HOURS OF WORK 

Despite the solid economic expansion and lar<»:e 
cn>|>loyment pii us (birin<r 1077. the avera^re work- 
week for production or nonsupervisory workers on 
private ' nona^n'icnltnral payrolls sho'wed little 



change except for a temporary dip during the Jan- 
uary-February cold spell. On a quarterly basis, 
tlie workweek fluctuated within the narrow range 
of 36.0 to 36.2 hours from late 1976 through the 
fourth quarter of 1977. ^ 

The manufacturing workweek rose moderately 
in 1977, moving up from 40 hours in late 1970 to 
^40.4 hours a year later. In a manner similar to the 
employment series in manufactiuriug:, the factory 
workweek increased appreciably from the reces- 
sion low but had not yet reached prerecession peak 
levels by the end of the year. Factoi-y overtime, an 
important indicator of the pulse of economic activ- 
ity, showed a coinpanible advance, from 8.1 hours 
in fourth-quarter 197G to 3,5 houi-s a year later. 
Overtime had been as low as 2.3 haul's during the 
recession. 

The aggregate hours index — a roniprehensivi> 
measure of current employment performance that 
combines the number of employees on private non- 
farm f^ayroHs with the number of houi-s of paid 
ismployment — rose to record levels during 1977. 
Averaging 116.6 (1967=100) in the final quarter, 
this index was up from 112.8 a year earlier. Prin- 



The strong employment gi-owth durin<r li)77 was 
accompanied by'fairly substantial declines in un- 
eihployment.. The overall jobless rate fell nioi-e 
than a perceritiige point fvom the fourth quar- 
ter level of 1976, reaching 6.6 percent in the final 
quarter (and 6.4 in December), the lowest level in 
3 Real's. (See chai't 3.) 

''■ 

MAJOR DEMOGRAPHIC GROUPS 

The reduction in Joblessness ovi^v the t-ourse of 
1977 — by 900,0()() to 6.6 million inihe fourth quar- 
ter* — was not shared equally by the major age-sex 
groups. Adult men accounted for nearly 70 percent 
of the decline. Most of their improved job situation 
;occurred ia the fii^st^Rrilf of the. year, when tlioir 
jobless nite fell by nearly a full percentage point. 

♦Monthly nvernKc clatn. The totnl n«ml»or of dlfforpnt Indl- 
vlduals^experienclnK Home unoini>16yin(>nt durtiiK the yonr was 
approxlmntcly 20 mllUon, 



cipally because of the lengthening of the factory 
workweek, the goods-producing sector index rose • 
at a faster pace over the year than did the index 
for the services sector, 

LABOR TURNOVER 

Another indication of the si<niificant improve- 
ment in labor market conditions last year is pix)- 
vidcd by the statistics on factoi^ labor turnover. 
The new-hire rate, which had averaged 25 ^>er 
1,000 workers in late 1976, rose sharpjy early in 
1977 and then declined slightly later in the year, 
but rose again such that by the final quarter the" 
level was up to 30 per 1,000 worker. 

The nmnufaeturingquit rate, whicH tends to rise 
as employment opportunities improve, moved from 
10 per 1,000 in late 1976 to 19 per l,000,.where 
it remained for most of 1977. Additional evi- 
denre of strength was provided by movement in 
the layoff rate. Layoffs, which had been as lugh^aa 
15 per 1,000 workei-s in late 1976, declined to 10 
per 1,000 in late 1977. 



During the latter half, their rate edged do^vn fur- 
ther, reaching 4.8 percent by the last quarter (1.2 
points below a year earlier). Substantial reduc- 
tions in joblessness were idealized by young men (20 \ 
to 24 yeai-s old) and those in the prime working 
ages, 25 to 54 years old. 

Although employment gains among adult women 
were large, unemployment for this group did not 
decline commensnrately becaust^ of the upsurge in 
their labor force participation. Their jobless rate, 
which had been 7.5 percent in late 1976, was down 
to (;.S ^^ercwlt in late 1977. The improvement was 
prinuirily confined to women aged 25 and over. 
. Joblessness among ^eenagers also showed im- 
provenuMit during 1977. The jobless" mte for this 
<^roiip, which had peaked at 20.8 percent in mid- 
1!)75, remled to 1().7 percent by late 1977 (and 1«5.6 
j)ercent in December) . This mluction was" ac- 
counted for entirely by white youth. Black teenage 
uneniploynient has fluctuated'within the Ji5- to 40- 
percent range since rising during the I'ecession. . 



Unemployment. 
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Charts 



. The sharp 1977 expansion In employment 
exceeded the strong growth iti the labor force. . 

Millions i., 




SO the jobjess rate declined 

steadily during the year. 

'* Percent 




Note: Seasonally adjusted quarterly^averages. 



Source: U.S. Oepan men t of Labor. 



The oyeralL decreaso in nnemplovinent durin|r 
1977 wiirf limitect to \vhit-o workers. Tlioir johloes 
rate cli-opi^ed shai-ply; diiriiig the fii-st half of 1977 
and then eased down fnrMieir to ,').8 percent in the 
hist (|uarter. At jtVaj-'sbiuh the wlute nito wiis 
percentage points flower tjiaii it had heen a year 
earlier. For l)hacl^,>iii the other hiiiuL inarnrinal de- 
creases e. a \'\y in 1 07/ \v e i-e i'c\'e rse (i in I ii t e r :i i o.i 1 1 1 1 s , 
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though their rate did decline at yearend to 12.7 per- 
cent. For the year as a whole, their jbblcss rate av- 
eraged 13.1 percent, the same as in 1976. Black un- 
employment problems (including an examination 
of the gi-owth in both employment and labor force 
participation for blacks) are discussed more exten- 
sively in a later section on trends among special la- 
l)or force >groups. 

FULL- AND PART-TrME JOBSEEKING 

In 1077, fonr-fiftha of all jobseekere weVe look- 
ing for full-time jobs. They included 2.5 million 
adult men (nine-tenths of all jobless adult men), 2 
million adult women (fonr-fifths of all jobless 

'adiUt women), and nearly 1 million teenagers 
;(thrce-fifths of all jobless teenagers). Thus, con- ; 
trnry to popular belief, most unemployed women 
lind teenagers actively seek full-time jobs.** ^ 

, The' jobless rate for full-time members of the 
labor force fell between the end of 1976 and 
mid-1977 (from 7.4 to 6.6 percent) and re- 
ceded further to o-year low of 6,2 percent in the 
final quarter. The rate for part-time jobseekers, 
which had bech 10.2 percent in late 1976, edgecl 
down in 1977, to 9,4 percent by the last half. 

OCCUPATIONS AND^ INDUSTRIES 

The strong employment growth during 19t7 
was reflected 'in marked reductions in unemploy- 
ment among most inajor occupational and indus- 
trial groups. The sharpest drop took plaqe among 
blue-collar worker. The jobless rate for this group 
had peaked at 12.7 percent in midTl976 and, since ; 
then, has steadily deci-eased, to 7.6 percent by the 
fourth quarter of 1977. In contrast, the jobless rate 
for white-collar workei*s dropped only slightly be- 
tween the foiiith quarters of 1976 and 1977 — from 
4.() to 4.1 percent. 

Among the major industry gi'oups, the jobless, 
rate for factoi'>*-W9rkei's, which hncl been as high - 
as 12.1 percent in mid-1975, continued the sharp 
ileeline that had beeli observed in 1976 and was* 
•ilown to 6.3 parcent by late 197V. This improve- 
ment, wjp; paiticularly pronounced among workei^ 
engaged in durable goods pi-oduction. ^ 

- ^ ■ t * 

" Bns(»(l on monthly nvnrflRt* dntn ; tho plohirc mtiy bo "dlfr 
l>rcnt (lurinp tho summer season' for tdenngera or^nmonj? fldult 
^vomc^ stroking pro'Clirlstrnna Johs. 



Tho jobless viitv. for workoi^s in tho, (•oiistnirl ion 
industry 1ms tnidil ionnlly In^cn hi'rlu^r than lor 
any otlier indnstrv worker irroup. Al llu» lowi^st 
point of tlm lust rooossion, the uniMuploynuMit rale 
reached '20 ])oroont. for this prrou]). Snl)S(Miuonl ly, 
the rnt diM-liiieil almost cont innou-ly. receiliiiir 
to :) year low of lUM-n-nl in the. fourth 

qnai w r of 1077. 

REASONS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 

Nearly the entire reihietion in total uueniploy- 
nicnt in H)77 (x-cnrred anion^^ woiUei-s who hinl 
been laid off or terniinuted from their lust johs. i^y 
the last quarter, the number of jKMsons on hiyofFs 
. averaged 770,000, down from a million in 1070 and 
almost 2 million at the height of the rer<' ^ion. The 
decline anmng all other job losers wji.- not nearly 
aa large proportionately, bnt it was nonetheless 
substantial — half a milliou ovt»r the year and over 
700,^00 from the I07r) high. 

tTnpniployineut stiMuming from job loss is by far 
the most eyelieally sensitive eomi)onent. of total 
nnemployuuMit. Job lasers numbered 2.0 million in 
late 1077 and made )ip about 4;") percent of all 
unemployed workei-s. This i)roportion was down 
from about 50 percent in hite 107C and the reces- 
sionary high of 57 iXMTent in the thii-d (piarter of 
1075. * 

There were almost no reductions over the year 
m the mimber of pei-sons who voluntarily (juit 
their last jobs ami only modest decreases in the 
numbers of \memployed new entrants anjl reen- 
trants. (both actually rising on an annual average 
basis). Unemployment among job leavei-s tends to 
change conntercyclieally and thus can l)e expected 
to show little, movement downward during iccov- 
ei-y periods. The limited cban;i:e in unemi)loyment 
among labor force entrants was consistent with 
the unusually large expansion in tho. labor force 
during 1077. 

DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The length of time that, workers reiimin unem- 
ployed is .an imix>rtant indication of the s.evej ity 
of the Nation's imemploynuMit problem. .Vltlimigh 
the average (biration of muMnploymcnt t-ypiealfy 
Will increase with a woi*scning in the economic 
situation and decline during expansions, changes 



in duration tend to lag behind movements in the in- 
cidence of joblessness for two reas(ms: (1) TUakes 
lime for the newly unemployetl to reach thelonger 
(Inratiou categories: and (2) it takes time for them 
to find a. job after a recr)very l>egins because em- 
ph>yers gi'u'erally recall first those workers most 
n»cently laid off. Once there is a sustained (Uicline 
in unemployment, howevei-, changes in duration 
move in tandem. (Soetable4.) 

The decline in total unemploynumt during 1077 
was, accompanied by a reduction in the average 
duration of joblessin-ss, fmm a i)lateau of about 
m.ri weeks in the latter half of 107() to i:3.8 weeks 
by the last (juarter of 1077. This was snb.stantially 
hc'low the recession (ami j^ostwai') high of Ifi.f) 
weeks recordetl in early 107(). 

Long-term unemployment declined sharply dnr- 
ing the yeai-, while the slioit-term unemployed be- 
came an ever-increasing proportion of the jobless 
poi)uhition, i)artly as a result of the sizable number • 
of i)ei-sons entering the labor force. Tlm.s, the pro-, 
portion of those jobless for" 15 or more weeke de- 
creased to about 28 percent by the fourth quarter, 
from .'^2 percent in late 1070, while the proportion 
of short-term unemployment (n weeks or less) rose 
by about the same hiargin, to 42 percent. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Statistics compiled in the various State and 
Kederal unemployment compensation programs 
l)rovide further insight into the job situation in^ 
1077. The number of workers clainiing unem- 
ployment benefits under regidar State programs 
totaled ±7 milliou (seasonally adjusted) in late 
1077. nearly 500,000 fewer tiuui at the end of 
107(). Ilutial claims for State unemployment 
benefits, a rough measiic^*, of the weekly incidence 
of new unemployni«it, were down from about 
;5S.\000 weekly in late 1070 to about 850,000 
during the same period in 1077. The nund)er of 
jjcrsous claiming benefits , under the Federal-State 
(»xtendeil programs and sjiecial programs for re- 
ciMitly se[)arated veterans. Federal employees, and 
railroad workers also declined in 1077, as did the 
iunn!)er of workers claiming Ix^nefits from'special 
Federal emergency i)rograms ( PYderal* S)ipple- 
inental Henelits and Special Tlnemploymcnt Assist- 
jince).'' 

For fu.rtlipr InfoVmntio" al»out unomplo,vniont itisurnnc<' 
activltiry. see tin* cliaptor o\\ Propram Porformancf^ In Fiscal 
JQ7T 111 tills roport. 
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A comparison of fi.u^ures for the iiistired unom 
ployed "with data for total iiiioiiiplovineiit indicates 
that about two-thirds of the iinoinployed \v(mi> 
claiming imeinployniont bonolits dnrin^ 1977. 
This proportion had boon a,s hijirh us three- 
fourths in 1075. Those ])oiTonta<i:os shonhl be 
viewed with cantion, howevor, hooanso of oonrop- 
t\xa\ and dofinitional ditroriMicos botMoon insnrod 
-^and total unemploymont/ 



FAMILIES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Of tho 0.0 million unomployod/on avora^p in 
1077, about one-fifth woro Inisbands and another 
one-fifth wore wivCvS. Relativos in husband-wife 
families (primarily yonn^ people still living at 



* Administrative Btntlstlcs on unemployment Insurnnce clalraB. 
which nrc prepared by the Employment nnd Trnlning Adminis- 
tration, exclude perHong who hnve not enrnod rights to or nrv 
otherwise Ineligible to rerclve iinpm-ploymcnt Insurnnrp. persons 
losing John not covered by unemployment Insiirnnrc* b> stems, nnd 
those who have exhnuBtert hcnefltH but nre still looklnp for 
work. On the other hand, claimants who worked diirlnp any 
portjon of the survey week are not rounted as unemployed In 
the household survey. For example, a person otiterwiae quail- 
Bed for unemployment Insurance, who works for ti dny or two 
at a Job paying less than the speclfled "forKlvencss levpl" nnd 
Is entitled to receive eltner full or partial benelUs. would be 
considered employed tn the hoiisohoUl survey. 



Immo) a<Toiiiitoil for abont 30 poroent. Roughly 
half of (ho roniainiiijj:, joi)lo?s lived in fomalo- 
ho:Ml(Ml funiilios, and the othor half did not live in 
;i family sitnation. 

The impact of iinoniployiiiout on tho family 
often depends on whether the family includes 
another member who is employed. "Most of the nn- 
eniployed— about three-fifths— lived in families in 
which at. least one. person was employed, and more 
than half of the unemployed \vere meinl>crs of 
families liaviii^at least one ineml->cr employed full- 
time. The other two-fifths lived either alone, with 
iioiirelatives, or in a family where no one else was 
employed. (See tabic 5.) 

Because more husbands than wives are in the 
labor foive, families with unemployed husbands 
were nuich less likely than those with unemployed 
wives to have other family members working. As 
would l>e expected, unemployed relatives in hus- 
l^and-wifc families had. the greatest probability of 
having a working member in their families. 

Tliere Was an employed person in less than one- 
fifth of the families headed by an unemployed 
woman. Furthermore, unemployed relatives — gen- 
erally teenagers and young adults — in families 
lieaded by women were less likely than their 



Table 4. Unemployed Pkrsons, nv 



Dt r.vtion of, and Reasons for, Unemployment in 1976-77 

(Thousands! 



Item 



I 



DtJRATiON OF Unemployment 

L€88 than 5 wneka. _ - . _ 2, G4C 

,5 to 14 weeks- -'a 1,088 

16 weeks and over - .- 2, 555 

15 to 26 weeka . 1, 030 

'voeks and over b •'>2r) 



J^ vtjrage (niean) duration, in wcoks,-. 
Reasons for Unemployment 



Lost last job 

■ Or. layoff . - 

Other job lo~ i ^^. . 

Left last job 

Reentered labor forc^*_ 
Seeking first job_---__ 



1 0. 5 



57G 

1, 00!) 

2, 5G8 
S2S 

1, 883 
801 



1970 



II 



2, 825 
2, 064 
2, 141^ 

837 
1, 304 

15. 9 



I], m 

1, 034 

2, 540 
808 

1, 805 
805 



111 



IV 



2, 870 j 
2, 270 j 
2,283 I 
1,002 i 
1,221 I 

15. 5 ; 



3, 070 

1, 110 

2, 503 
055 

1, 032 



875 



2, 828 
2, 331 
2, 390 
1, 110 
1,287 

15, 3 



3, 074 

1, 010 

2, 058 
881 

1, 001 
020 



1977 



II 



2, 80-. 
2, 133 
2, 140 
940 
1, 194 

14. 8 



3, 300 j 
014 ! 

2,380 i 
910 : 

1 , 084 ! 



052 



2, 969 
2, 026 
1, 828 
780 
1, 042 

14. 5 



032 

800 
2, 220 

000 
1, 957 

987 



III 



2, 823 
2, 146 
1, 819 
907 
912 

13. 9 



3, 098 
896 

2, 202 
807 

1, 870 
052 



3? 



IV 



2, 761 
2, 030 
1, 825 
932 
892 

13. 8 



2, 917 
769 

2, 148 
878 

1, 894 
859 



Note: Seasonally adjusted quarterly averages: detail docs mt aria to unpmploym...u, totals because of indepeiidonl seasonal adjustnipnis. 
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TaALe ^. TlNKMPT.oYF.n PkhkonS; i<y Familv KnLATroN.SHi? ANi> PiuosKNCE OF Employed Family 

Memhku(s), Annual Avfokagks, 1977 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Unemployed 



Family rolationsliip 



1 In prlniAry families only. 

' Includes a small number of single, separated, widowed, or divorcod men 
who head families. 



Total, 10 years and over 

Persons in families/ total 

Husbands > 

Wives 

Relatives in hiisbanri-wife faniiliep!. 

Women who head families 

Relatives of femalo heads 

Unrelated individuals 



With employed person in family 



Total 


1 

rTotal 


Percent 
of un- 
employed 


With full-time worker 

j Percent 
Number i of un- 
j empjj^ycd 




4, 1,78 


GO. 9 


3, 739 


54. 5 




4, 178 


70. 4 


3, 739 


03. 0 


1, 437 j 


090 


48. 4 


538 


37. 4 


1, 402 : 


1, 190 


85. 3 


1, 120 


79. 9 


1, 920 1 


1, 712 


88. 9 


1, 032 


84. 7 


413 1 


80 


19. 4 


50 


12. 1 


750 ! 


494 


65. 3 


399 


52. 8 


921 j 



















^ Individuals living alono or with unrelated persons plus a small numuci 
of persons in secondary families. 



counterparts in husband-wifo ffimilios to have un 
employed pci^son in their families. These low pro- 
pt>rtions stem largely from the facts that these 
families have fewer members of workiii<^ a^^e and 
that jobless rates nro nniisiially hi^h for female 
heads. '( Female family heads include divorced, 
separated, widowed, and never married women 
who are maintaining families. Most of them are 
rearing young children.) 

There are major differences in the employment, 
status of black and white families, particularly 
those headed by women. One-third of all unem- 
ployed blacks, compared with only about one-tenth 
of all unemployed whites, live in families headed 



. by a woman. Moreover, proixutionately fewer 
black than white families headed by an unem- 
ployed woman included an employed person. These 
differentiuls can be partly explained by the fact 
that black women heading families tend to be 
younger and thus less likely than their white 
counterparts to have children of working age. By 
contrast, in husband-wife families, the proportions 
of the unemployed with working relatives are 
similar for black and white families.^ 



B For a discussion of the employment sltimtlon of iadlvld- 
mils in tlie coiitoxt of tlielr families, see Deborah Pisetzner 
Klein, "Labor Force Drtta by Person-Family Relationship," 
flmploj/mcnt and Earninya, July 1977. pp. 7-0. 



Labor Force Trends 



The labor force grew by 2.6 million (on average) 
in 1977, compared with gains of 2.2 million in 1070 
and 1,6 million in 1975, (See table l.> The 2-year 
expansion surpassed the growth rate of earlier 
postwar recoveries. This accelerated increase un- 
doubtedly contributed to the high level of jobless- 
ness experienced during 1977. The unemployed in 



1077 included many people who had not been labor 
force participants but wlio were attracted to the 
labor force by widening employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Labor force growth is rarely smooth. In 1977, 
for example, tlie bulk of the growth occtirred dur- 
ing the second and fourth quarters. The overall 
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labor force participation rate the prnnortion of 
the civilian luniinstitntioiial populatioiu u<ri* 1<> 
and over that is eitluM- workiii^i: or s<H»king work — 
movo<l up in stajrcs from the slightly doprossed 
level of 61.1 percent in late 1075 to Gl.l) percent in 
the iirst quarter of 1077, It reju-hed r>2.-2 ])en'ent in 
the second and ^hird (piixrters, and an all-tinio rec- 
ord of 62.7 percent in (lie fourth (piarter. 

TRENDS BY SEX AND AGE' 

Most of tlie 1077 expansion resulted from an un- 
usually large upsurge in the labor force entn* of 
adult wouicii (1.4 million on iiveriige). In recent 

■years, the rise in female paiticipation has l)een con- 
centmted among women "10 to 34 years of age. Prior 
to 1065, women 45 to ()4 years of age were largely 
t-espousible for (he increase in the female lalx)r 
force participation rate. .V phenomenal increase 
lias been occurring among women 25 to years. 
TJieir participation rate advanced by 21 percentage 
points between 1005 and 1077. This increase is re- 
markable, since the majority of women in this age 
grbup are married (G4 ijcrcent) and many have 
children at home. Another 10 percent are women 
who are divorced or separated from their husbands 
^andWlio are also likely (o iuive dependent children 
at hbme. The overall labor force participation rate 
for adult women moved from 47 percent in 1070 to 
48*1 percent in 1077. 

A rpcent study of trends in female particii)ation 
indicates that, in the deeude between, the early 
1960\s and 1070's, about a third of (he gain was at- 
tributable to an increase iu the mean nuniber of 
weeks wonieii spent in the labor force during' the 

^ yearl^^The proportion of the total year-round, full- 
time llabor force aecouuted for by women has in- 
creasW firom 28 percent in 1000 to 'V2 percent a dec- 
ado later. 

Thji adiilt malrf lal>or force did iTot show any sub- 
stantial growth until late 1077. In the fourth quar- 
ter, it was a million alx)ve the year -earlier total. 
Because this growth did not kee]) pace with the 
normr 1 expansion in the male population, the labor 

•For nn Indepth historical nnnlysls of troncfs In lnl»or forro 
partlrlpntlon, sop Rol)ort W. Hp<lnarzlk i\n(\ r)o>)ornl> V. Ivloin. 
Vl-nbor F'orpo TrondH : A Synthosls nnd Analysis'." Monthhf iMhor 
Review, Octobrr 1 1977. pp. :{ 12. Apponflo^l t.) lliat artlrlo Is 
"Labor Porco Trends: A HIMIoRrnpliy.'* prr«p.ir*>(l by / linrd M. 
Dcvcns'. ■ I 

Soc Andrew .*^Hin, "Fomnl*' li/\hf>r Korrt. ParUflpatlnn : 
Why Projoftlons ^In\'r» 11 ion Too I.ow," Monthly T.nhor Ixcivir, 
July 1977. pp. TR-23. 
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force participation rate for men edged downward 
on an annual average basi.^ to 70,7 percent > ^nntin- 
\\'\i\irn nrrndual lon^r-tenu.t rend. 

Auiou^r teemi^rcrs, theiT wjis a labor iorce expan- 
sion of ai)()ut :i(H),()0() between U^Td and 1077, and 
(he labor force participation rate for this gro\ip 
rose from !.<» to r)().2 percent. 

As noted above, the labor force participation rate 
for adult woinen continued its historical increase 
ill 1077, while that for adult men continued to 
edge downward. Adult woinea coini)rised nearly 
:^7 percent of the civilian labor force, up from 
about :U) percent in the late lOnO's, The pro- 
portion for adult men was 54 percent, down 
10 points sinn» 10.^)7, These contrasting trends 
have been influenced by miinerous social and 
economic developments. For women, the most sig- 
nificant developments have been the drop in fertil- 
ity rat^^s; greater social acceptance of working on 
the part of young wives and mothers; increased 
proportions of divorced, separated, and never- 
married women: higher educational attainment; 
growth of the services sector of the economy; de- 
sire to increase or maintain their family living 
standards; effects of antidiscrimination laws; and 
the women's liberation movement. 

For older men, more and better pension pro- 
grams, increased social security coverage and bene- 
fit levels, and the greater availability of disability 
insurance have been cited as explanations for 
earlier retirement. In addition, financij^l assistance 
provided by other employed family mcnibei'S may 
enable an adult man to retire earlier. Among 
younger men, longer school attendance and in- 
ereitsed altenuitives to work, including homemak- 
ing and leisure (partly because of increasing fe- 
male participation), are iiiuloubtedly contributing 
factors.'^ 

PERSONS OUTSIDE THE LABOR FORCE 

]\rany people who are not ])ai-t.icipating in the 
labor force in one time period ma}^ be induced to 
enter, given the right combination of job oppor- 
tunities and i)ersonal needs or interests. Others 
can he expected to entei* the labor force when they 
complete their education, when their children 
reach school age. when they recovei* from an^ll- 

" Kor n dlsonssion of factors aflPcctlnp the Inbor force wlth- 
ilr.ivvnl of oldor in.nlo workors. spp tho phnptor on Tho Aglnp 
r»f .\ morion's I.nhnr Force : Crohlonis nnd Prospects of Older 
Workers in tills report. 
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nc8s, or when tlioy simply'diHMdi* t<. rli!Ui<ro i\w\v 
llfcKtyliiii, til** \>il ini» s i)(»UMitial hihor sup- 

ply consists of mjiuy persons ncilluir workin^r nor 
seekini^ work, wlio nuiy join tlio labor nuirkt^t spo- 
radically or oil Ji prnnaniTit l);isis in the luturo. 

Of the total nunilK^r of ptM^sons n> Juul owr 

who were outside the labor force in 11^77 (51) mil 
lion), more, than UO percent did not ^\ant jobs. Most 
of the uonparticipant.s were women keeping' honse. 
The remainder were retirees, stuilents, pcrs()n.s who 
were ill or disabled, and 'persons engaged in other 
nonwork activities, includin^ij leisure. 

Those not in the labor force who reported that 
they wanted a job -'now'^—althou^^di they were not 
looking ft)r work— avera^red abont 5.7 million in 
1977. Moro tlum 70 percent were women, the vast 
majority of whom cited family responsibilities as 
the prcdomimnt reason for not seeking work. 
A^mong men, the most conunon reasons given wen* 
ill health or disability and .school attendance.^ 

A relatively snndi, but nonetheless significant, 
group of pereons outside the labor force consists of 
those who want a job but are not looking for work 
Ixicausethoy feel their search wouhl be in vain. P>e- 
cause they have not searched foi* work as recently 
as 4 weeks prior to l)eing snrveyed. they are not 
counted among the unemployed. Those so-called 
"discouraged workers" are classili,iMl in two cate- 
gories: Those who have looked for work but conid 
not find a job or believe there is no work avjiilable 
(job market factors) and tho^e who feel that they 
lack the nece>ssary skills, have s(Hue personal handi- 
cap, or believe eix\ployers would consiiler theni too 
young or too old (pei-sonal factors). The former 
group is strongly alTectcd by cyclical changes in 
the economy, while the latter irroup shows little 
systematic movement. In li)77. the total number 
of discouraged workei-s averaged 1 million persons, 
two-thirds of whom were not looking for work 
l^ecause of job nuirket factors. 

AlthougJi nieasui^neiit of lab()r force discour- 
agement is necessarily inipri^ ise because-of the .sub- 
jective nature of the i)benonu'non. the estimates 
have tended to move in a roughly parallel fashion 
with cyclical changes in the nnemployment rate. 
On a <piarter-to-(iuarter' basis, however, the two 
scM*it«=5 have often divei-ged. Thus, in the lirst half 
of 1077. whei/ tin' jobless rate tlrgpped dramati- 
<-ally, tlje iunriil>er of discouraged \vurk(M-s iiu-reased. 
-In tbe thii'd riuartei* of the year, witli the jobless 
rate edging tlown furtliei*. disrf)urngiunJMU held 
steady at nearly 1.1 million. \(M'y elose to the reres- 



sion high. (See chart 1.) Reasons for the rise in 
.lismMratrenient :nv nrw clear, given tl;e r.liarp. :;ug 
taiiMMi increases in both eml)l()yment ami labor 
for((^ inend)ei*ship. HowevcM*. it is plausible that 
the (extensive labor force* expansion iujplied an 
upsurge in diseimrugeMucnt as well, when nuiny 
foumi that jobs were not as plentiful as they had 
believed. In an>' case, the number of discouraged 
woi-kers di'clined in the linal (puii'ter to about 
U70.00(). 



Chart 4 

in 1977, the number of discouraged wo.-kers 
and the jobless rate did not move in 
tandem— as they have in recent years. 



Thousands 




4 

1974 1975 1976 1977 

Note Seasonally adjusted quarterly averages 
Source U S D^partmont of Labor, 



Special Labor Force Groups 



The curront situation ami rrcvnt trouds of cor- 
tuin lal)or force ^^^roups an* (»xa mined liere sep- 
arately because of the increa.stMl social concern 
focused upon them in I'cceiit yeai's. These iiidi\'id- 
ual analyses concern blacks, persons of IIis])anic 
ori«^in. teenatrcis, and A'ietnani-ciii Nctci-atis. 

BLACKS 

Although blacks comprise only 1'2 jH'rcent of 
tho population of \vorkin<j: aj,a\ they account- U)V 
nearly 22 percent of tlu* Nation's iuu'ni[)loved. 
And while the overall F.S. uneniploynu'nt picture 
iui proved considerably durin<r the past yejir. the 
situation for blacks did not. 

The black nneniploynient rate, which had re- 
mained stable at \'2.H percent in the first two quar- 
toi^ of tlie year, increiised to 11. :5 ])ercent in Au- 
gust 1977. The August 1077 rate nearly nuit^ched 
the post- World War IT hi^h recoi-dcd in Sej)t em- 
ber 1975. Though this figure now appeal's suspert 
because of its inconsistency witli rrounding 
monthly rates, it did serve to focus national atten- 
tion at ti c time of its announcenuuit on the wors- 
ening ;oi) picture among the Nation's largest mi- 
nority group. At the same time that black jobless- 
ness was moving in a seemingly countercyclical 
direction, the unemploynient rate for whites was 
move than 2 percentage points below its 1975 high, 
tn the fourth ((uarter. the black jobless rate aver- 
aged 13.3 pei-cent, compared with the whittv rate 
of 5.8 percent. Thus/the black rate was 2.3 times 
the white rate at yea rend. This rej^rcsented a sub- 
stantial increase from 1.0 times the white rate in 
late 197(). (See chart 5.). 

The same difTerential does not prevail acro.ss all 
age-sex groups. In the fourth (juartcr of 1977, the 
ratio between black and wbito adult male jobless 
rates was '2.4 to 1, but the ratio among women 
was 2 to 1. The disparity continues to i)e the 
greatest among teenager's, where rates are highest. 
Thus, the black-white ratio for this grnu])» stood 
at '2.7 to 1 in the fourth ([uarter of 1077. 

The recent v/oi*seniug of tla^sc. disparitij\s can 
bo a*ttril)uted to many factoi-s, Probably most im- 
portant was the i-eceni sur^rc in bhn'k lal)or foi'ce 
participation, a i-(n-crsal of i\ h)ng-tci iu li-end. riu» 
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Chart 5 

Joblessness declined for white workers in 1977, 
whereas it increased for black workers . . . 

Percent 
15 ■ 




8 

• ■s 

7 ' . . 

White 

6 

5 ■ " - ■" 

4 

...SO the ratio of black to white unemployment 
rates rose during the year. 

Ratio 
2.5 



2.0 




1.5 

1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 

Note S(?asonallv adjusted quarterly averages 
Source U S Department of Labor 

blai'lv hd)oi* foi'cc <xrv\\' nuich more rapidly tliirin^j 
1I»77 lhaii did I lie whiti?. labor force, but employ- 
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iiieiU j^ain.s for hlarks were rou«:hly in i)ir)i)or- 
tion to those for whites. Altliou^^h hlacUs ohtniiuul 
455,000 nvw jobs iluriii*: IDTT. the iiiiinlu'r of uiu'iii- 
ployod blacks roso by (i^.OOn. This (h'si'lopment 
may indicatr that nuuiy bhu-ks who had pi'cvi- 
<nisly horn outsidr. thr hiboi force w viv ciicouraiii'd 
about their job |)Vo>i)(Mts in li^bt of the sn (>ri«i: 
ecoiiomir recovery. 'I'his rise in employment ('Xi)ee- 
tatioiis may have attrarted more workei'> into 
the labor market than eonld be aeeommodati'd 
with jobs. 

The lon^-torni rise in educational attainment 
levels has enabled nuiny blacks to aehii've employ- 
ment oppoitunitic.s in tlu» hi^hei- skilled, higher 
pay in*: occupations. However, blacks still const i- 
tute a disproportionate share of the workei'S em- 
ployed in the lower skilled, lower payin^^ jobs, 
which are more often I'haraeterized by hie")i turn- 
over and greater incidence of uncnii)loyment. In 
1977, for oxainple, the proportion of blacks em- 
ployed in the less cyclically sensitive white-collar 
occu'pation.s was IM\ percent, compared with over 50 
I)crcent for white workei-s. At the lowi'r end of the 
spectruiu, 35 percent of all employed blacks weie 
workinjij a.s laborers ami as servieo workers (about 
twice tlie white pi*oi>ortion.) . These occupations are 
subject to higher-than-average joblessness. (See 
table 6.) 

Finally, while these factors have played some 
role in widening the disparity between black and 
white unemployment rates, racial discrindnation 
undoubtedly accounts for part -of the structural 
problem of black joblessness. 



PERSONS OF HISPANIC ORIGIN 

Workers of Hispanic origin experienced uuirked 
iniprovenuMit in their job situation in 11>77. How- 
ever, like black workei-s. they rontinued to experi- 
ence hlgher-than-average uneuiployiweiit and to 
be overrepresented in occupations charai'teri/.ed 
by high jobless rates. 

Of the estinuited 7/2 nullion i)ersons of Hispanic 
origin in the 'civilian nonlnstitutional i)opulation 
of working age in 1077, an- average of 4.4 million 
were in the civilian lalnn' force. Their participation 
'rate of ()1.4- percent continued to be lower than that 
of all white workei's (02.1) i)erceut) i)Ut wassigiud- 
cantly above the rate for. black (only) woi'kers 
(59,7 percent). There were 4 million Hispaidcs 
employed — 285,000 above the H)70 level. The mun- 



brr of unemployed totaled 440.000. down nuirgin- 
ally over the ycai'. liil<i» bhu'k>. they contiiuu'd to 
be overrepreseuti'd in the ranks of the uneiuployed, 
aeeounting for 4.0 p(»rc(»nt of the working age. imj)- 
ulation hut O. l piu'ceiit of total unem[)h)ynu»nt . 

The combination of rising emi)loyuu'nt and 
slightly dcelining umunijloyuuMit produced a drop 
in the uiuMiiploy ment rate for workers of 1 1 ispanic 
oi'igin— from Il.'» to lO.O pci-cent- -in 1077. 'I'hus, 
I he incidciu*(» of joblessness for these workers ujain- 
taiiu»d the uud<lle position between the considiu*- 
ably lower rate of white workers ((J.-J percent) and 
the higher rate of black workers ( 13.0 percent). 

With ivspeet to occupations, the distribution of 
thi" 4.1) million employed [HMsons of Hispanic ori- 

'I' A n L K () . 1 i.v no H F o uc: k Sta t r s ok W i i rr ics , 
Blacks, and 'Pkusons of Hispanic Ouicin, 

HY ^IAJ0n OCCUPATIONAL' GllOUP, ANNUAL 

Averages, 1977 

(Numbers In thou3ands for i>crsoiis aged 16 years 
and over; p<"rcent distribution) 
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7, 150 
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8(3, 107 
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8, 384 


3, 953 


P(?rL'(.'nt 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 
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51. 7 


32. 5 


31. 8 
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tochnical 


15. 5 


10. 1 


7. 5 


Managers anc^'' ad- 








ministrators, ex- 








cept farm 


11. 4 


4. 1 


5. 7 




(',. 8 


2.4 


3. 7 


Clerical workers 


18. 0 


15. 9 


I'k.O 


Blue-collar workers.^. 


32. 1) 


39. 4 


4(5. 0 


Craft and kindred 








workers 


13. i\ 


9. 1 


13. 8' 


Operatives, except 








transport 


11. 0 


15. 0 


21. 1 


Transport equip- 








ment operatives. 


3. 7 


5.8 


4. 1 


Nonfarni laborers.. 


4. {\ 


; 9. 0 


7, 7 


Service workers 


12. 3 


20. 0 


17. 1 


l-'armworkers 


3. 2 


1 2. 2 


4. 5 


I'neniployc*! 


5, 373 


' 1,355 


438 


I'nemploynieiit rate '. 


' (I 2 


13.9 


10. 0, 


Not in Isdtor force. . 


51, 488 


1 (), 57<) 


2,* 7(i5 



' Dalft Tr\i\U' to l*lack workers im\y. 

- Data oil ptTsoug of Jlispaiiii' oriRin art^ tabulated separately, without 
repiird to fact*, wljich inrans tlmt they an- also includi'd in tlie data for white 
and Irliu'k workers. AccordiUR toilie I'.»70 ceiwiis, *M pcrceut of thu Hispanic 
population is wlut«*. 
* NoTti: Di'tail may t»ot add to totals because of rounding. 
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gin in 1077 was similar to tliat of blanks, in that 
thoy \yeiT ()Vorn'])ii;.si'n!ril in ornipat ions <'l»araf- 
terized by Jiiglior-t hnn-a vrra^c jobless nili's aiul 
luidorrcprcsentod in thv lii^^luM* skilled otiupa- 
tions. However, a snuillcr proportion of Ilispanics 
than of black workers was employed in si'rviei' 
occupations, while lar^iM* pi'oportions were imii- 
))loyed in blue-eollai* work, especially (he lii<rlier 
skilled oeen pa tions. aud in farm \vork, (See (able 
ft.) 

TEENAGE WORKERS 

Teenagers areount for about one-tenth of tlie 
Nation's labor force but almost one-(piarter of the 
unemployed.^- Because of tlu'ir age, they have lim- 
ited labor market experience and few marketable 
skills au<l thus encounter severe dilHculties in find- 
ing jobs. 

The tceinige employment situation showed sub- 
stantial improvement during the past year, as the 
number of teenagers with jobs rose l)y ni-arly afto,- 

"For additional annlyHls of tho einploymnnt rolnted problems 
faced by younf? workers and a lifstTlptlon of thn nrw Voiith 
Employmnnt an<l Demonstration ProJcctH Act of 1977, hpp the 
chapter on Youth Uni»mplo>inent and iMjldUr IVdtc^ in this 
report. 



()(H) to 7.S million. Vneuiployment continued at a 
high nite aUKUig these young workers, however* 
SintH' hitting a post -World AVar 11 high of 2(U 
jaMvent in mid- T.)?.'), ( he teenage I'ate has exhibited 
a gi'atlual downward trend, averaging HI. 7 per- 
cent by the last (juarter of (See table 1.) 

*riu' improved overall teenage employment sit- 
uation in r/TT (MMMirred exelnsively among white 
youth, whose jobless late fell from 17.1 to 14.1 
percent over the year, l^y contrast, the rate for 
black youth has shown no consistent movement 
sinci' 11)75, with nearly 2 out of every 5 in the labor 
force looking for work. 

VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS 

The employment situation for '20- to lU-year-old 
Vietnam-era veterans * reflected overall improve- 
ment between 197G and 1977." In the last quarter 
of 1977, the unemployment rate for this group 
averaged 0.5 percent, down more than a full per- 
centage point from the fouith quarter of 1976. (See 
chart' ().) This improvement was reflected in all 



1* \'iptii.nm-era veterans are those who served In the Armed 
Forces between Aug. .'5. 1064, and May 7. IOT.'j, For a Bumniary 
of employment services pi'ovlded to veterans la fiscal 10J7, see 
the special report In this volume. 



Ch«rte 



With the exception of black teenagers, other special worker groups posted 
unemployment declines from yearend 1976 to yearend 1977. 
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Note Seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, except tof Hispanic origin 
Source. U.S. DepartmenI ol Labor. 
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age p'oiips but was most evident for votoniiis still 
in thiMi* twimtii's. ' 

For tlio yoMT ns n whnlr. tlu* ovi-riill jolili'ss rnto 
for Viotiiiini-or4i vKorans a^ri^l -20 to :\\ ;ivor;i^<Ml 
7.3 porcont- -o.s?o!itiiilly o(|nivaloiit to tlie T-Ti-por- 
vvut nito for tlu'ir nonvctrnui i-ountt'riuirts. The 
ovonili similnrity. liowcvcr, conrrals tlu' striUin*: 
(lifTorouco tluit continues to i)n'v;»il for the youn«r- 
(\st ami 'most recontly »lisch;ir<r(Ml ^rrouj), those i2i) 

to 24 yours ohl. The rate for tluisi- yoim<r veterans 

was 10.2 .i)enT!it, eoini)areil witli in.O i)ereent foi* 

thoir iioiivoteran eouiiteri)5irts. 

The uiiemi)loyiMent rate for l)laek Vietiuiiu-era 

veterans averaged \n,H ixMcent in M)??, wlneli is 



well alx)ve the O.J-i)oreont I'ato of tlioir white 
(•oiinteri)arts. Consistent with the ^r^Mieral employ- 
ment situation, all of the 1UT7 imi)rovoment in 
)nl)h'ssne>s took place anmn<r white vetei'ans. The 
(litVerential between black juul white \-eterah nu- 
I'lnployment therefore witlcned dnrin^r t ho. year, 
rnempluyiuent is a i)art ieularly severe prol)lom 
am(Mi;i -JH- tu 'Jl-year-ohl black veterans, who eoni- 
prise i>eri'ent of tlu' black veteran population. 
'Hu'ir j(»i)less rate is n(>t only the hi^rhost of all 
veteran <rr()ni)s measured but also considerably 
hitrher than the rates of nearly every other worker 
^M-ouj) in the i)oi)uhuion. 



Wage Rates and Earnings 



WAGE MOVEMENTS 

\ 

Prico pressures eas<'(l eon.sideral)ly dnrin<r the 
second half of 1077, !ilthon<;h early-year iiu-roasos 
caused inflation to rise at a hiirher rate for the fidl 
year than it had dnrin<: 107(>. This, cond)ined willi 
the improvement in the employnu'nt situation ont- 
linod above, helpeil push wa<ze trjlins up in 1977, 
in contrast to the snndler ini'rea.si's in 107(1. Real 
wage <iains, on the other hand, were .smaller than 
those of the previous year due to the hi^dier rate 
of inflation. (See table 7.) 

()ne data scries that -has been widely used iu 
recent years to measun* tiie <reneral movemiMit of 



wage rates is the Hourly Earnings Index. This 
seri(\s is based on gro.ss average hourly earnings 
for prodnction and non.supervisory employees in 
the i)rivate nonfarm economy.'* The index at- 
tempts to isolate factoi-s associated with basic 
\va*j ate change. When adjn.sted for seasonality, 
\MT ;iry ilata indicated a 7.5-perccnt rise in 
1!)7. .inpared with 0.0 percent in 1070 and 7.0 
in 107;'). Workers in the transportation and public 
utilities sector received the largest increase, while 



>»Th(' Hourly KiirrailKS Midrx rrnrcts adju^^tmmts nindo to 
tlM' Imslc hourly (MirrUn^*? ^'^rlos for Intorlndustry rmploymcnt 
shifts, overt Inio in ninnufiK'turliife' (thn only ;Sertor for which 
nv.'rtliDP diita lire iivallnhle). nnn.st'nsoanllty. 
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Tabl£ 8. Rate of Wage and Salary Changes i\ Employment Cost Index, Decemheh 1976- 

Decembeu 1977 
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All private nonfnrni workers 
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White-collnr workers ' 


1. 0 ; 
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construction workers recorded tlio lowest 
increment. 

While the Hourly Earnings Index (in current 
dollars) rose at a higher rate during 1977 than 
1976, real earnings (iw 1067 dollai-s) showed a 
smaller^ increase — 0.7 percent during 1977, com- 
pared with 2 gercent in 1976 and 1 percent in 1975. 
The lower rate of increase was attributable in part 
to the higher rate of inflation. Measured hy the 
Consumer "^Price Index from Dec ember 19 70 to 
December 1977, prices rose 6.8 percent. (Comparable 
rates of inflation for-1976 and 1975 were 4.8 per- 
certt and 7 percent, respectively. 

. Influenced primarily by the higher hourly rates, 
'w'eekly earnings also showed iWger increases (hw- 
. ing 1977. Average weekly earning^ reflect not only 
the hourly rates, hut also employniertt shifts among 
industries and, in 1977, a slightly long^r workweek 
during the fli-st half of the year. Wheiv^deflated 
'by the (^onsunjer Price Index, real weekly earn- 
ings increased at a lower rate than during 107(5.* 
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Another comprehensive meas^ure available for 
analyzing earnings movements is the Employment 
Cost Index. This index measures changes in tlie 
rate of compensation of a sta^udardized mix of 
labor .services. Data currently available pertain to 
earnings — wages and . salaries, expressed as a 
straight-time rate — in' the private nonfarm econ- 
omy, excluding households.*-^ During the 12 months 
ended in December 1977, earnings rose 7.0 percent, 
compared with a 7.2-perceut increase for the same 
time period a year earlier. Since this series was 
introduced in 197(1, it does not yet i)rovide the 
historical perspective of the hourly, and weekly- 
earnings series, but it can bemused to examine re- 
gional, occupatiouaK and other variations in wage 
movenu*nts. (See table 8.) 



Tho sJTlt's win Ih! oximlulrd t(i iholiidc <Mirninf;s nnd em- 
♦ ploytT brnrrtt costH fur rhc total clvlllnn ocononiy (with the 
«» rx(M»pt Ion of tlH' solf - 'luploypd nnd unpaid fnnill.v workors). 
Strttlj:ht-tlni»* ♦•ftrnln>;s arp total enrninps bi*f«ro (lodiiotloriH nnd 
rxcludo pn'mliini pnym»«nt« for ovortlmo. wroki'nd. nnd late-^ 
shift work. Trodu^tlon bonust>H. coniml»stuns. nnd> cotU-of-llvinf; 
allowimrrs art included. 



COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Tho. EinploynKMit Cost Iiulex and tlu* Imurly* 
and weekly oaVinii^'S seru»s iiu'lndo worUers I'roin 

establisliMiVnts without iT«janl to si/.e or existeiitv 
of a col'o<'tivc-l)ar^i:aininir agnvnient. 1Mie major 
collect ivt^4)ar<raininp: stM'ies, on the other Ijiiiuh is 
restrieted to data pertainin^^ to uiiioiu/.ed cstal)- 
JishnuMits in the private iiontaiin eronomy with at 
least KOOt) workers in tlie l)ar«raiiun<r unit. Since 
only 1 of every T) workers in the hd)or force is a 
union meinl>er and only I in K) is covered l)y a 
rtiajor eollcctived)ar^raininp a^n-ecnient . this se- 
ries is limited in scope: Howoyer, tlu^se agrcc- 
uientsoften set wa^^' patterns tlnit are f(dU)we(l l)y 
many iionunioni/ed and smallei* nnion (•<tal>lisli 
nients. In addition, an aiuilysis of tlu»se w^^vvv- 
ments ean [)rovi(le additional iivforniat ion per- 
tninin^r to wixgc eliann:es dnrincr 1077, as welljis 
some insight into wlnit will tako \)]nrv in TOTS.. 

Ne.wRottlements coneluded during l^^TT all'eeted 
approximately 4 million workers and on tlur av- 
erage provided the smallest wage inereasi»s sine« 
1073. Key sectors a fleeted by new settleuuMits^wiM-e 

' tiie eom^^^^^ construetion. aiul steel indus- 

tries. There were few major woik stoppaizes 
during 1077.' although sti'ikes did preeedi* settle- 

Jments m eoppei- mining, longshoring. aeroi^pace 
nmnufaetuflng, and seattewd locations in the (*on- 
strnetion industry. Coal ndiiel?. went f>n strike 
on DeeemlxM- (1. 1077. and a. long striki* was 
aiitieii)ated. 



.VgreeintMits negotiated in 1077 |)r()vidi»d slight- 
ly smaliei' iiu-reases than thosi* negotiated during 
the pi'evions yc:n*. .Vs in i>ast y(»ars, howevi»r, 1077 
settlements ju- . idiMl laigcr initial increases than 
those sclicduhMl foi- futni'i* years. i'(»lhM*ting a eon- 
timjed attempt to nll'set the, en)sion of real wages 
i)y in fiat ion during the t(M'm of cxinring contracts. 
V\v<{ -yi\'i r wag(» inci'(\isi»s a viM*aged 7.S percent, 
compared withvS.l pi»n'ent in 1070. Total iilcrea.ses 
o\(M* the tci-m of the contract expiTSScd as an an- 
imal rati^ averaged i).9> percent, compared Avith i)A 
percent a year earlier. (See table 0.) 

.\fany worki»rs songht^job secui'ity and health 
and pension benclits in prefi»rence to immediate 
wag(» gains. Tiie increase for wages and benefits 
romi>incd (for units coviu-ing r>,000 workers or 
mnre) averaged 0.() pen*ent for the fii-st I'onti-aet 
year, c()mi)aied with 8.5 percent in 1070. Total 
wages and benefits over the life of the agrGcmcnt. 
averagi»d (i.-2 percent, compared wi,th "0.6 pon'Xint 
a year earlier. 

rn general, manufacturing workers bad bigbei* 
first-year wage gijins than' did nonm'aimfactnring 
workei-s. though the opposite wdl^ truo for in- 
cre.Mses averaged over , the life of the contract. Tn- 
^'rca.s<\s in "the construction industry remained 
relatively low, as workers continued* to feel th(^ 
pressnn»s of high unemployment, competition 
from open sbo]) contractoi-s, and changing labor 
pract ices in th(^ ir.dnsti'y. ^ 

The duration of the" :tgreements ai)pearcd to 
influence the si/e of settlements. One-year agree- 
ments had an average increase of 5.4 pci-ccnt. 



Table 9 Aver'vge Percent Waok-Kate Aujtt.stmkn't in Ma.tor Collective-Bargaining Settle- 

• MEN'TS, 1070-77 ^ 



Industry doctor nnrl measure 



All industries: 



Average annunl nhan^c ovor life nf cnntrfiot 
Manufacturing: 

. First-year adjustment 

Average annual changr over life of contract 
Nonmanufacturing (rxcl. con??truction^ 

First-year adjustment — - ^ 

Average annual chanRc over life of contr:ict .. 
Cbrietructlon: 

First-year adjustment , - 

Average annual nhauRe over life oi pnn tract . 



I Settlements In tho private nonfarm rcononiy covf^rinc LOW) workrrs nr 
more; Data presented exclude Increa^ts iitulor .snilator provisions, excp'. for 
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Two-year ,agrecmenta provided increases of 7.0 
percent during the first, year and 7 A percent over 
the-life of tlio agreement. Tliroe-yoar aprix*omonts, 
covering the majority of the workers, provided 
first-year increases of 7.8 percent, although ovoi-- 
the-lifo increases averaged 5,8 percent. 

Also influencing the size of the settlements was 
the presence, or absence, of automatic cost-of- 
living escalator clauses. Settlements conchided 
during the year that did not contain such clauses 
provided average annual increases of appi^oxi- 
mately 7 percent. Contract's containing automatic 
escalator clauses provided an average incieaso of 
approximately /5 percent, under the assumption 
that future increases will be forthcoming as those 
plaii.ses are triggered by inflation. 

There was no appreciable net gain in tlu^ num- 
ber of workers^ covered by automatic ( ost-of- 
living escalator clauses during 1977, design the 
fact that the Oonsiuner Price Index (CPT) rose 
faster than it did in the previous year. Escalator 
clauses currently cover nearly 00 percent of all 
workers in major collective-bargaining \mits. 
Formidas and freqiiency of review vary, but the 
average increase is 1 cent for each .Jio-point change 
in the CPI, paid annually or quarterly. The aver- 



age retiirn has been estimated to he iibout 75 per- 
cent of the rise in the CPI. < 

Although new settlements provided lower wage 
gains in 1077 than (he year before, (he (otal change 
ptoduced during the year was virtually identical 
to (he increase p\it into efTect in 197C — 8.0 per- 
cent compared with 8.1 percent a year ago. Wage 
changes other thail new .settlement increases re- 
sult primarily from the operation of automatic 
oscahdor chutses and schedided increases nego- 
tiated in prior year's but deferred for some speci- 
fied timi^ period. Tlu». deferred component was the 
.same as in 1970, while -automatic cost-of-living 
incivases were slightly larger than those of the 
previous year. 

Following the general pattern of a 3-ycar bar- 
gaining cycle, 1078 will be a light bargaining year, 
with only 2 million private sector workei-s covered 
by agreements that will expire or permit the re- 
opening of wage negotiations, compared with 5 
million in 1J177. Because bargaining activity will 
he comparatively light in 1978, the siz'^ of wage in- 
creases to be re^reived by some 6,;] million workers 
covered by contracts negotiated during 10T7 and 
earlier will have a heavy impact on overall wage 
gains in 1978. 



Productivity 



GROWTH IN 1977 PRODUaiVITY 



Productivity growth reflects the underlying 
characteristics of the econo»ny over both the short, 
and long term. Recessions and recovery periods 
cause deviations from tlie long-term trend in pm- 
ductivity because growth in the average output 
per hour is damped during downturns and boo.sted 
during recoveries. 

In 1977, as the economy continued to recover 
from the longest and deepest recession in the post- 
vvar period, productivity grew by 2.5 percent in 
the private business sector, reflecting a O-pereent 
increase in output and a US) percent increa.so in 
hours of all workers. Relevant sectors of the econ- 
omy contributed to this overall product ivi(y in- 
crease as follows : 
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Percent 



ProdudivUy incr eases in: Average annual 
produdivHy 



mn 



1077 



Private business ^ _ 

Nonfarm business 

Manufacturing 



4. 2 
4. 1 
0. a 



groioth. 1966^73 

2. .5 2. 0 

2. 1 1. 7 

2. 2 2. G 



I The private business sector, tho broadest productivity and cost scries 
published by tho Hurrftu of Labor Stallslics, includes nonfftim business, 
manufacturing, i^nd notitlnanclal and corporate sectors as well as the farm 
sector. 



Hourly compensation in the private business- 
sector increased 8.8 percent in 1077, compared with 
a ^).l-percont increase durintr 1070. This rise rep- 
resents chaufjes in the cost to employers of wages 
juul .salaries, fringe benefits, and employer con- 
tributions to .social sei'Urity and employee benefit 
plans. In (he nonfarm business sector, hourly com- 
pensation m.se 8.7 percent, identical to the increase 
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of a yeiir cA'rlier. In lnnnllflU'turin^^ hourly ('onv 
*pcnsa(i()!i rose S.8 pfnvnr in U^TT mul S.fi jn'rcont 
ill 1976. 

Unit lahovrost inioasiircs tlu* interact ion bi-t W(hmi 
productivity aiul hourly t'oni])onsation *'hjui<;os. 
lurrfusos in ])ro(hu'tivily tend to ih«cria unit 
labor cost, while increases in iiourly eonipensation 
tcud to inrrortsc unit labor rost. In 11)77, unit lahoi' 
eost rose 0.2 percent in the i)rivate business sec- 
tor, 6.4 percent in the nonfarni business sei'toi*. 
and 6.;") percent in ninnnfacturin<;. In 107(i, unit 
labor cost, rose 4.7 percent in the pri\-iite business 
sector, 4.5 percent in the n()nfarni business sector, 
and 1.7 percent in nulnufnctnrin^^ 

CYCLICAL PRODUCTIVITY EFFECTS 

Pro(bictivity measures have been coininited by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1047 to the 
present, and over this tinur span it is po.ssible to 
discern both lonfiC-^^'J*"i n'^^l cyclical 1 1 uds. A lon^- 
term (or secular) trend reflects underlyin*: char- 
acteristics of the economy, such as the (^rowtli and 
the composition of the labor force. outl)ul mix, 
capital-lal>or relationshil^s, and the kinds of tech- 
nolofjy and orfranizational systems employed. 
Cyclical (shoHcr term) trends ri'tlect mainly 
changes in output and their lafrfrcd clTcct on 
employment. 

Over the period from 1047 to 1077, productivity 
in the private business sector increased at an aver- 
ago annual rate of 2.8 percent. ITowevor, from 1047 
to 1060, the average rate of increase was o.2 pel - 
cent. Productivity increased only about half as 
fast — 1.7 . percent per year — from 1060 to 1077. 

The latter ixM'iod, ham])ered l)y two recessions 
^with the recovery from the most recent one stili 
mulerway), reflects l)oth eyclieal and scc\dar 
changes. The stinctural forces were s<»t in motion 
by the changing characteristics of the woi'k force 
as increasing numbers of younger ])eisons and 
' woiiUMi entered the labor force beginning in the 
niid-lOOO's. In addition, the ])ro(luct ivity growth 
that characteri/.ed the earlier ])ost\vai' period was 
iiiflucneed by the shift of InixM' frnm agrn uhure 
into the nonfarin sector, a iii' <\ i inenl lin'gel\- com- 
pleted by 1007. AVhethcr the ( iijinged pioihid i\ ity 



growth rate since 1000 rei)rescn(s a new seculur 
tHMul oi* sim])ly a concentration of tem])urary 



Chart 7 

Since the low point of the recession in mld-1975, 
quarterly productivity has been rising toward the 
1966-73 trend ievei. 

Ratio scale: 1967 = 100 




66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 

Sc'urce U S Department of Labor, 
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disturbances cannot bo dotornuiiod. IIowcvcm-, the 
ovidenw suggests llmt, ovoii without those sIjoH- 
tcnn vanations, Ihr growth rate of pi-oihioi ivily 
since 1966 would liavo decoUM-atcMl in conipurison 
with tho 10 17-66 period. 

Coinpai iiig t*.<' actual lovols of product ivity 
with tlie tioiuls culc-idjitod for the ll)()t»-7;^ pci-iod 
shows how draniatienlly the recent recession has 
eaiisod procflictivity to deviate from the jOOIi-T:* 



trends. Chiirt 7 displays nctnal and trend 1066- 
7:5 productivity levels for the jnivntc busiiH'SS^ 
noil farm inisiiu'ss* aiul manufacturing , s(^'toi*s 
from n)6(; to 1077. Since nnd-n)75, productivity 
has been niovi?ig in all three sectoKS at approxi- 
mat(»ly the trend /v/A'. However* it has not yet 
retunuMl to the [)roduet i vity Irvcl that would 
have i-esnltetl fi'om a cout iiuiat ion of the I!)6t>-7.*i 
treiul line. 
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PROGRAM PERFORMANCE 
IN FISCAL 1977 



This chapter contains information on program 
aotimtiea for titles I through VIII of the Corfi- 
preh^nsive Employment and Training Act 
{OETA) of 1973. Ptrrtions of the chapter pertain- 
ing to title It public service employment and Job 
Oorps experimental programs are submitted in ful- 
fUhnent of reporting requirements under sections 
209 and US of the 'act. 

The chapter also discusses programs admin- 
istered under the provisions of the Natioruil Ap- 
prenticeship Act bf 19S7, the Social Security Act 
of 1936 {unemployment insurance and Work In- 
cerdive ^ograms), and the Food Stamp Act of 
1964. 

Since 3^3, when the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) was enacted, 
CEIfA j)rograms have constituted a major share 
of the Department of Labor's program responsi- 
bilities. The Department's resources were sub- 
stantially increased with enactment of the Eco- 
nomic StinuiluR Appropriations Act in Afay 1977 
and the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act the following August.. Almost half 
of the more than $20 billion made available by the 
economic stimulus package is funding expanded 
public service employment progi'ams and in- 
creased employment and training opportunities 
for disadvantaged youth, veterans, and other un- 
employed and underemployed persons. 

The first section of the chapter briefly describes 
the economic s]timulus package and its impact on 
CETA programing. The total package made more 
than $9 billion available for CETA activities in 
fiscal 1977 and 10T8. It will nmko possible a dou- 
bling of both hiring in piiblio service eniployinont 



programs and Job Corps enrollment capacity. It 
also provided funding for the four new youth pro- 
grams added to CETA by the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977. 

The second section of the chapter is concerned 
with the activities of prime sponsors ^ under titles 
I, II, and VI of GET A. In the section, a variety of 
program data is examined to determine possible 
trends in program mix, enrollee characteristics, 
and program outcomes. 

A third section considera ways^in which CETA's 
effectivenessi as an emplojment*^arid training pro- 
gram is beiiig enhanced. The Department of La- 
bor's role in performance assessment is reviewed 
briefly. Examples of coordination between CETA 
and other federally funded programs are pro- 
videdyand se veral research .and evaluation studies 
that have examined the early implementation and 
impact of-C|ETA ar^ noted. 

Programs authorized by titles III, IV, and VIII 
of CETA aije the topic of the fourth section of 
the chapter. ^ Special target group programs for 
native Ameincans, youth, migrant and seasonal 
farmworkei*s[ and older workers arc described, 
along with some other employment efforts di- 



1 Under CETA^ pr4me Bponsora are units of State and local 
government withj populations of 100,000 on more. Combinations 
of contiguous governmental unltR, called consortia? are also 
eligible to lie prime sponsors so long a^ att^least one member 
Jurisdiction has (i population of 100.000 or more. Stntes act aa 
bnlance-of-Stnte prime sponsors'^for smaller (usually rural) areas 
wltbln tlielr boundaries tbat are Ineligible to become prime spon- 
sors in their ownl rlg^t The Secretary of Labor may also desig- 
nate nddltlonal sponsors after determining that tbey have a 
special capacity for carrying out CETA programs wltbln certain 
labor markets or jrural nreas with high unemployment. Finally, 
«ec. 102 of the acti provides tbat a limited number of Concentrated 
Employment Program grantees tbat were serving rural areas 
with high unemplpyment nnd had demonstrated special capabili- 
ties for cnrrylng but the employment and training programs In 
these areas could be designated as prime sponsors. 



rected at overcoinin^2: lahor market disadvantages 
for particular groups. 

AiiotKer major Department of Labor program 
activity is the Work Incentive (WIN) Program, 
authorized by amendnients to the Social Security 
Act in 1968. It isulescribed in the fifth section of 
thischapter. WIN, jointly administered by the I)c- 
..partments-of Labor and Health, EdiicutioiK and 
Welfare, has imdcrgone u traiisForinatioii since its 
inception on -July 1, 10G8, from a program em- 
phasizing training ^to one that stresses prompt 
placement in jobs. This section examines fiscal 
^ear 1977 prog^m results as reflected in job place- 
ments and wage rates and provides a summary of 
findings. based u{X)n a review of nearly 10 years 
of^WIN reseArclu 

A si.vth se<'tion of the chapter detJiils the most 
recent developments in apprenticeshii6, one of the 
oldest programs guided by the Department of 
Labor, Threxpansion of appre^nticeship opportu- 
nities in the Armed Forces and some correctional 
institutions is one of the innovative developments 
in recent years. Other attempts to expand appren- 
ticeship opportunities into new industries, to link 
the apprenticeship program with preapprentice- 
ship training in high schools, and to encourage the 
development of multitrade committees are de- 
scribed. 



The following section is concerned with, the ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Employment Service and its 
afTdiated State agencies during fiscal 1977, The - 
section fust describes the numbers and character- 
istics of both job openings filled and jobseekers 
served. The next topic is a smnmary of services 
to special groups — veterans, handicapped workers, 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers, youth, minori- 
ty {ip|)licants. and women — followed by a brief 
description of services to employers and other 
activities designed to support employment and 
training ])rograms. The section concludes with a 
review of various employment service operating 
techniques and a sunmuiry of employment service- 
related research, development, and evaluation 
efforts. 

T Unemployment insurance (UI) programs are 
treated next in the chapter. Among the legislative 
actions that ^fifected TTI activity during the year 
were the extension of the Federal Supplemental 
Benefits ])rogram and the expansion of coverage 
to an additional 0.2 million individuals (effective 
Jamniry 1078) under provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Amendments of 1976. 

The Food Stamp Program, which is currently 
being modifiexl as a residt of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1977, is the subject of the final 
section of this chapter. 



The Economic Stimulus Packase 

Shortlv after President Carter took oflicc, he received the largest share of funds. Four new 

.proposed a 2-year, $;n.'2 billion economic stinndus youth programs, established by the Youth Em- 

prograni to encourage expansion of the T^S. ploynient and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, 

econoniv. With uneniploymeni at 7.0 million, with Kigned August 5, 1977, were funded at $1 billion, 

an additional 1.4 million workers forced to work Additional monies were made available for the 

part-time, and a million more who had dropped Job Corps and programs for veterans and other 

out of tho labor force because jobs were so hard special groups. A breakdown follows: 

to find, the President felt that greater economic . « , , . 

, , ' ^ 1 w 1 ,1 i. ^T.l fnnda under Economic Sttmulua Approprtationa Act, 

development was needecl to reduce iineniployment.. ^^c^, 

^ His proposal w^as designed to restore consumer [Thousands] 

' confidenco. and purchasing power and to encourage ^ ^ rmumm t„pe $0**429" 397 

business investment in order to promote long- ^''^'-"^ V oqV ooo 

^, I*SIO tolnl 

term economic growth. ^ Title 11 - 1.140,000 

The Economic Stiimdiis Api>cppriations Act of vi. .V---^- 0, 000 

1977, which made available $20.1 billion in new Vouth proj^rains 1,000,000 

obligational authority, was signed by the Pre.si- Job (^)^psJ r»s, 000 

dent on May 13, 1977. Nearlv half of that sum is -^l^ni TminhiK Iinpn>vcnu'nt 

being administered by the Department of Labor's ./i'T'"' l^^'f 

Employment and Training Administration Ucrrainin^r nnd Kmploymcnt (IIIUE) VJO.OOO, 

(ETA). Public service employment (PS,E) pro- ivo^rmm julininistnitlon 

grams, authorized by titles II and VI of CETA, (salnrirs and expenses) ^ 4.307 
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Comprehensive Employment and Trainins Prosrams 



The purpose of the Compreliensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act is to provide ti*Jiining, pub- 
lic service jobs, and other services leading to 
unsubsidized employment for economically dis- 
advantaged, iin(Mi!i)loyiMK :uul nndi'ioinployiMl 
persons. (So(^ tho accompanying summary of tlut 
eight titles of C ETA and the activities they 
authorize.) 

The act was signed into law on December 28. 
1973, and later amended by the Emergency Jobs 
and Unemployment Assistance Act of 1074, the 
Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act of 
1976, and the Youth Employment, and Demon- 
stration Projects Act of 1077. Tn 1077, Congress 
^extended CETA foi- 1 year, through fiscal 1078; 
all authorizations ex(n^pt, title VTTT, Young Adulf 
Conservation Corj)s. exi)ire at that time. 

The administration's proposal foi- revising and 
extending CETA authority for 1070 through 1082 
has the following key elements : 

— Targeting resources more shari)ly oii indi- 
viduals and areas in greatest need. 
— Establishing long-term iucret*so in earn- 
ings as the primary goal for jijirt icipants in 
CP^T A' programs. 

— Strengthening the orientation of all CETA 
programs toward penuanent, unsubsidiml 
employment, including the development of a 
new private sector initiative. 
—Strengthening the emphasis on program 
performance. 

— Establishing a continuing subslautial pro- 
gram of subsidized j)ublic st-rvice ('mj)h>yment 
for areas with chronic high unemployment. 
—Establishing /or the first time automatic 
authority for j)ublic service jobs tied directly 
to cyelical c!)n:nges in uuomploynu'ut . 
In addition, the youth provisions added to CETA 
by the Youth Employment and Donmnstration 
Projects .Vet of 1077 are to rontinued. .VII 
CETA yoiith authorizations will he reviewed and 
further changes considered iu 1070. 



FUNDING IN FISCAL 1977 

Tn fiscal 1077, 4ir> j)rime *sj)()nsors opei'ated 
CKT.V programs, with funds of more than ^I'^l 
billion. Table 1 shoxys the souices and nmounts of 
funds appropriated forCKTA in tis<'al li)77. 



I'm: CoMPKKiiKNSivK Employmknt and 
1*uAiMN(j A(T ov 1073, AS Amenokd 

Title I cstjil^Iishcs a natitniwide progrum of compre- 
luMisivt' rmployiiiont arid training; services (inclnd- 
iiiK t raining. eiii()U)y meat, counsolinff. testing, uiul 
pljU'i'nu'iit ) adaiinisterod l>.v prime sponsors, which, 
fur (lie most pari, aro States and units of Kencrjil 
l()<*ni pjvornincrit of U)().0(X) or more pppnlation. 
Tith* n aal lu^ri/.rs a projcrani of developiaental 
trjuisitionai pahlic service employment and other 
aiaripowcr services in areas with O.n percent, ur 
lii;:licr aaoiiu>loynient f(»r 3 consecutive months. 
Title III provi(h'S for ujitionnHy .spoa.sored and 
supervised traininp;, employment, and job plnce- 
nient programs for such special groups as youth, 
offenders, older workers, persons of limited 
Knglish-spenkinpr ability, Indians, migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers, and otherii with particular 
labor market disndvnntage.s. It also authorizes re- 
searcli. demonstration, and evaluation programs to 
be iidministered by the Secretary of Labor. In fiscal 
1J)77. monies were provided under this title for such 
programs as the Skill Training Improvement Pro- 
graiu. Hell) through Industry Hetr;iiuiug and Kni- 
ployment, and all programs authorized by tho Youth 
Kmployment and Demonstration Projects Act except 
the Young Adult Conservation Corps. 
Title IV autluirizes the 'J oh Cori>s. n program of 
intensive (Mlucation, training, and counseling for dis- 
advantaged youth, primarily in a residential setting. 
Title V establishes a National Commission f<Vr Man- 
power rolicy. 'an advisory group that has been as- 
signed re.*4ponsibiIities for examining the Nation's 
manpower needs and goals, advising the Secretary 
of Iiai)or on national employment and training is- 
sues, and reporting its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress.* 
Title VI antliorizes a temporary emergency program 
of puidie service emi)loyment to help ea.se the ini- 
p.-K't of iiigii unemployment. 

Title VII contains general provisions, applicable 
to all titles, ineluding <b'(initions. conditions of work 
an<I training, proliibitions against discrimination 
and politi<-nI a<'tivities. an<l administrative pro- 
<'edures for the orderly luaruigemont of programs 
under the act. 

Title VIII establishes the Young A<lult Conserva- 
tion Corps, which provi<les employment to youth 
who would not otherwise I)e productively employed. 
Participants are enrolled for a period of service 
during which they engage- in useful conservation 
work and assist in completing other projects of a 
public nature on public lands and waters. 



' A full .'uvonntbiK ttf (*oinmlssinn activUh'^H aixl n list 
of Its inUtllcutlons art* nvniliO'le from tlie (*(nnmissl(in. 
SJittr :ioO. \rt*22 K Strert. N\V.. \V;islih>>jt(H>. 1K<-V 
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Tabwb L CETA Funding, by Title and Funding Source, Fiscal Year 1977 

{Numbers In thousands] , - 



CETA title 



I.. 

II . 

III: 

Youth programs 
Other programs. 

IV 

VI_ 

VIII 

All titles 

Percent distribution _ 



Source of funds 



1977 
appropriation 



$1, 880, 000 
400, 000 

595, 000 
* 30, 730 
06, 100 



3 311, 830 
26 



Economic stimulus 
package 
supplemental 



$1, 140, 000 

766, 667 
370, 000 
68, 000 

6, 847, 000 
233, 333 

9, 425, 000 



'Total 



$1, 880, 000 
1, 540, 000 

1, 361^ 667 
600, 730 
274; 100 
6, 847, 000 
233, 333 
12, 736, 830 

100 



Percent 
distribution 



16 
12 

11 
5 
2 

64 
2 

100 



NoTt: PercentagM may not add to totals because of rounding. 

PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 

Public service employTnent programs are op- 
erated primarily Under CETA titles II and VI. 
(A very small proportion of title I participants 
are in PSE.) Title II authorizes a program of 
transitional public service employment in areas 
with 6.5 percent or higher unemployment for 3 
consecutive months. Title VI, initially enacted 
under the Emergency Jobs and Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1^4, authorizes an emergency 
program to counteract cyclical unemployment. 

The Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act 
of 1976 provided funds to sustain previous levels 
of public service employment and further man- 
dated that funds in excess of those reeded to sus- 
tain these levels be utilized to crea' e new public 
service projects. The projects/ were, limited to 1 
year's duration and were to result in a specific 
product or accomplishment. The 1976 act also set 
new eligibility criteria designed to insure that 50 
percent of the vacancies occurring in the title VI 
preexpansion participant level of 260,000 be filled 
by low-income, long-term unemployed persons; the 
remaining vacancies could be filled by underem- 
ployed persons and other unemployed individuals.* 

•Specific categoriCH of eligibility Include any person : (1) Who 
has been receiving unemployment compensation for If) or more 
weekR ; who U not eligible for unemployment beneflts but linH 
been unemployed for \^ or more weeks : who has exhaustod 
unemployment compcnHntlon bcnefltH: or who Is. or whose family 
Is, receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Chllilrcn and (2) 
who Is not a member of a household with an adjusted gross In- 



A joint resolution on appropriations for jBscal 
1977 (Public Law 94-474) provided for the con- 
tinuation of 260,000 title VI jobs and 50,(K)0 title 
II jobs. Added funds were proviHed for fiscal 
1977 and 1978 by the May 1977 . supplemental 
appropriation. Hiring under both titles was ex- 
pected to reach 725,000 by early March 1978. As 
a result of the rapid buildup that began Shortly 
after the appropriation was approved, about 
597,000 persons had entered these public service 
employment programs by September 30, 1977. 

PSE projects developed under titfe VT have in- 
volved such activities as improving parks, winter- 
izing homes, caring for the elderly, and helping 
with education and other social and public serv- 
ices. The average wage is approximately $3.60 
per hoiir.N^Some specific projects developed! at the 
local level under title VI include : 

—Refurbishing 50 public housing units for 
use by migrant farmworkers. 
— Repairing sidewalks and cutting in wheel- 
chair ramps for the handicapped. 
— Recording Indian burial locations, con- 
structing boundary fences, and maintaining 
these locations. ■ 



come a»>ove 70 percent of the "lower living standard income"* 
level" (established annually by the Bureau of Lalwr Statistics and 
adjusted for geographic region and family size). 

Sec. 305 of the Youth Employment and Dcmonatrntlon Projects 
Act of 1077 further calls Upon the Secretary of Labor to provide 
for InoreaHcd participation of qualified disabled veterans and 
qua II fled Vlctnum-era veterans who are under 3S years of Age 
In the«e expanded public service programs. 
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— ^Provid?hg special library services to make 
library materials more readily available to 
potential users, particularly the handicapped. 
— Interviewing jail inmates to collect infor- 
mation that might accelerate bail bonding and 
thereby help to relieve the overcrowding of 
jails. 

— Filling newly created aide positions in a 
cerebral palsy center in orili'r to relieve pro- 
fessional stall of routine duties so that they 
might devote more of their tinu* to client 
needs., 

— Updating and redrafting a Spanish hiu- 
.. guage version of a State driver's nianuul. 
— Helping elderly, handicapped, and low- 
income persons prepare comnumity garden 
plots to grow fresh vegetables to supplement 
a senior eiti/.en nutrition program. 
— Restoring and preserving buildings in an 
historical park that depicts the lifestyle of 
the early lOOO's. 

— Installing locks, window gratings, and 
other security devices in the homes of senior 
citizt?ns and low-income families- residing in 
high crinu' areas. 

— Providing free income tax (Counseling to 
low-income residents who need assistance in 
preparing State and Federal lax returns. 

PROGRAM MIX 

S(mio definite trends have developed in title I 
programs. (See chart 8.) Increasing proportions 
of paiticipnnts are entering both (dassroom ami 
on-the-job training, while work-experienee pro- 
grams'' have d(»cliiu'd steadily from r)4 percent of 
enrollments in fiscal li)7r> to 4^^ pereent in Hseal 
1977. These tremls reflect the fact that title 1 pro- 
grams are, in the main, directed toward overcom- 
ing struetural barriers to employment. Only i2 per- 
cent of title. I paitieipants entered public service 
employment in fiscal 1977, about the same propoi'- 
tion as in the two previous fiscal years.* 

'Work oxporU'nee U snl)Kicllzr<i rniploynunt in xlxo piihlh* spotor 
and In l)rlvnt«> nonprofU nK<MHh*s. In cutitnist to triuisitloiuil 
public si*rvlro c»miil(».vmriit, work rxiMTioiur is toin|"»riiry and is 
not necoHHarlly <'x|nM*t»Ml to ri»suH in tuisuNsUII/.ril rrupio.vnuMit 
for xUo imrtlolpantH. Tho purpose siuli miplnvuirtit may 
l»o to pn»vlch* tlH» pnrti(*ipants witli oxp«'ritMM t» an a ji>l». t<» ii»'vt'inp 
ocniimtlniuil HklUs arul Kootl work lial)its. nr tn oxposo tlioia to 
viirlouH omipntiojial «ippnrtnnltl<\s. 

• Knn>Uinont tiata Inciinlo all prrsHiis In prltur sponsor pro- 
sram.H plus those pnrtieipatlriK hi vocal lotial <Mluc.iMoa programs 



Chart 8 

During the past 3 fiscal years, participation ' 
in work experience has declined under CETA 
title I, while enrollments in classroom and 
on-the-job training have increased . . 

Perceni Title I 

100 

80 " O^^'^V^ " " 

jfll Fiscal 




Class- On-the- Public Work Other 
room job service experi- activi- 
training training employ- ence ties 



ment 

' Less than 0 5 percent. 

Source U S Department of L^bor. 



The funding' of 4ir),()(M) now I*SK jobs, addoil to 
('\istin<r positions, ivsultoil in n niarkiHl increiiso 

fnuHiMl I\v tlin CJ<»vi'rnors* sp<M;iol Krants for this purpoHC 
(aniouJitluK to 5 pi»rr(Mit «f title 1 niiocntlons). 
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Tabxe 2. Characteristics OP Participants, in CETA and Other Programs and op the Unem- 

PLOTED Population 

[Percentl 



Charactcrifltic 


Cate- 
gorical 

pro~ 
grams J 

^scal 

1974 


CETA 


1 


U.S. unempilGyed 
population 


Title I 


Title II 


/ Title VI 


Fiscal 


Fiscal 

1 Q*7(\ 
1 V« O 


Fiscal 


Fiscal 

1 (7 < «l 


Fiscal 

1 Q7R 

1 (7 < U 


Fiscal 

1Q77 » 


Fiscal 

1 (7 f «l 


Fiscal 
1976 


Fisca^ 
1977 ' 


'^iscal 
1975 


Fiscal 
1976 


Fiscal 
1977 * 


Total 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Sex: 






























57. 7 


54. 4 


54. I 


51. 5 


65. 8 


63. 8 


60. 0 


70. 2 


65. 1 


6i. 1 


54. 9 


55. 5 


53. 2 


Female 


42. 3 


45. 6 


45. 9 


48. 5 


34. 2 


36. 2 


40. 0 


29. 8 


34. 9 


35. 9 


45. 1 


44. 5 


46. 8 


Age: 




61. '7 






















34. 2 


Under 22 years 


63. 1 


56. 7 


51. 7 


23. 7 


21. 9 


20. 3 


21. 4 


22. 0 


20. 3 


34. 8 


33. 6 


22 to 44 years 


30. 5 


32. 1 


36. 5 


40. 8 


62. 9 


64. 0 


64. 2 


64. 8 


64. 1 


64. 9 


' 46. 0 


46. 6 


47. 2 


45 years and over. 


6. 2 


6. 1 


6. 8 


7. 4 


13. 4 


14. 1 


15. 5 


13. 8 


13. 9 


14.8 


19. 1 


19. 8 


18. 6 


Education : 




























8 years and under- 


15. 1 


13. '3 


11. 9 


10. 0 


9. 4 


& 0 


7. 3 


8. 4 


8. 1 


8. 2 


15. 1 


12. 9 


« 13. 0 


9 to 1 1 years 


51. 1 


47. 6 


42. 9 


39. 8 


18. 3 


17. 9 


15. 2 


18: 2 


17. 7 


18. 9 


38. 9 


28. 7 


«29. 9 


12 years and over. 


33. 8 


39. 1 


45. 2 


50. 2 


72. 3 


74, 1 


77. 5 


73. 3 


74. 2 


72. 8 


46. 0 


58. 4 


a 57. 1 


Economically disad- 






























86. 7 


77. 3 


75. 7 ■ 


78. 3 


48. 3 


46. 5 


48. 9 


43. 6 


44. 1 


»66. 6 


0) 


w 


{') 


Race: 




























White » 


54. 9 


54. 6 


. 55. 3 


56. 7 


65. 1 


r,i. 4 


70. 6 


71. 1 


68. 2 


66. 2 


81. 1 


80. 7 


79. 2 


Black 


37. 0 


38. 5 


37. 1 


34. 7 


21. 8 


26. 5 


22. 9 


22. 9 


23. 0 


25. 9 










American Indian- 


3. 5 


• 1. 3 


« 1. 4 


« 1. 4 


1. 0 


1. 3 


1. 4 


1. 1 


1. 8 


3. 0 




18. 9 


19. 3 


20. 8 


Other ' 


f 6 


5. 6 


6.2 


7. 2 


12. 1 


10. 8 


5. 0 


4.9 


7. 0 


4. 9 










Hispanic origin 


15. 4 


12. 5 


14:0 


13. 7 


la 1 


12. 4 


»13. 5 


12. 9 


9. 9 


«12. 0 


6. 5 


6. 5 


6. 0 


Limited English- 




























speaking ability 


(0 


«4. 1 


«5. 1 


•5. 2 


8. 0 


4. 3 


2. 5 


4. 6 


3. 5 


2. 9 


0) 


0) 


0) 


Veterans: 






















.\ 






Special Vietnam 
































j 5. 2 


3. 6. 


2. 7 


11, 3 


10. 1 


7. 4 


12. 5 


8. 7 


6. 5 


7. 5 


8. 0 


7.9 




J 15. 1 


1 4. 4 


4. 5 


7. 4 


12. 6 


11. 4 


15, 2 


14. 6 


12. 0 


18. 4 


9, 4 


9. 7 


8. 0 



» Data for tbe period Oct. 1, \m, to Sept. 30, 1977, cumulative. 

t Dat^ are based on the month of March 1977 only. 

> Not strictly comparable to data for earlier flflcal years due to a change in 
the definition of economically disadvantaged. Prior to ftacal 1977, the deter- 
mination was bbAed» In part, on wbetber the participant was a member of a 
fkrotly wboae annual Income In relation to family size and location did not 
eiMed tb« most recently established poverty leveU^as determined by the 
Office of Management and Budget. The current determination is based on 
either tbe poverty level or 70 percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower 
llTing standard income leveV^wbichever is higher. 

4 Not available. 



* Includes Blspanlc origin Americans (Cuben^ Puerto Bicans, Mexican 
Americans, and Latin Americans) as well as those who do not appear to 
belong to one of these groups but who have last names of Hispanic origin. 

« Special programs for Indians and those with limited English-speaking 
ability operate under title III of CETA. v 

' A large portion of this group reflects the nonclasslflcatlon by race. 

■ Estimated. 

■ A veteran who served in Indochina or Korea, Including waters adjacent 
thereto, between Aug. 5, 1964, and May 7, 1975, Inclusive, and who received 
other than a dishonorable discharge. 

Note: DetalHtiay not add to totals because of rounding. ^ 



in the proportion of title VI program enrollees in 
public' service employment (from 84 percent in 
fiscal 1976 to 94 percent in fiscal 1977) . Conversely, 
the proportion of enrollments in work-expc .iencc 
programs declined from 15 percent in fiscal 1976 
to 4 perciBnt in fiscal 1977. 

Although the act does not limit the use of title 




II funds to public service employment, most prime 
sponsors have not chosen to use these funds for 
other activities to any great extent. In fiscal 1976 . 
and 1977, for example, 95 to 96 percent of all title 
II enrollees were in PSE. Three to 4 percent went 
into work experience, and approximately 1 per- 
cent into classroom training. 



PARTICIPANT CHARACTERISTICS 

As incjicated in table 2, title I participants in 
fiscal 1977 were, on the average, older and better 
educated than those in either fiscal 1975 and 1976 
title I programs or fiscal , 1974 categorical pro- 
grams. Title I programs were also serving propor- 
tionately more women than in fiscal 1975 (48.5 per- 
cent compared with 45.6 percent) or tlian were 
served in fiscal 1974 under categorical programs 
(42.3 percent). The proportion of CETA title I 
clients who are economically disadvantaged lias re- 
mained about the same over the past 3 fiscal year's 
but is smaller than the proportion served under 
categorical programs (78.3 percent in fiscal 1977 
compared with 86.7 percent in fiscal 1974). Never- 
theless, the proportion of economically disadvan- 



taged has risen moderately under CETA. This 
propoiiion will jnci^ea^e under the administration 
proposal to substantially restrict eligibility to the 
economically disadvantaged. 

Finally, altliough the number of youth under 22 
and persons with less than 12 years of schooling 
hiis decreased, title I programs are still reaching 
significant portions of these groups, when com- 
pared with the Nation's unemployed population. 
Youth, in particular, continue to be enrolled at a 
substantially gi'cater rate (51.7 percent) than their 
incidence in the unemployed population (34.2 
percent). 

In co^nparison with title I participants, far 
gi-eater proportions of those in PSE programs 
under titles II and VI are of prime working age 
and have 12 or more years of schooling. While 



Tattle 3 Cumulative Terminations From Programs Conducted Under CETA Titles I, II, 

AND VI, Fiscal Years 1976-77 

(Percent) 



Type 



Total 



Fiscal 
1975 



AH term inat ions 

Positive 

Placements 

Direct » 

Indirect * 

Self and other *_ 

Other « 

Nonpositive * 



All terminations 

Positive 

Placements 

Direct ^ 

Indirect — 
Self and other *. 

Other ■ 

Nonpositive • 



IQO. 0 
60. 9 
30.7 

" 9. 8 
14.9 
6.0 
30. 2 
39, 1 



Fiscal 
1976 



100. 0 
67 5 
28. 9 

6. 9 
15. 5 

6.5 
38. 6 
32. 5 



Fiscal 
1977 1 



100. 0 
70. 7 
34. 5 

4. 7 
21. 7 

8. 1 
36. 2 
29. 1 



Title II 



Title I 



Fiscal 
1975 



100. 0 
62. 7 
31. 8 
11. 3 
15. 3 
5. 2 
30. 9 
37.3 



Fiscal 
1976 



100. 0 
68. 0 

31. 0 
9. 1 

16. 2 
5. 7 
37. 0 

32. 0 



Fiscal 
1977 » 



100. 0 
7a 2 
3& 9 
6. 5 
24. 5 
7 9 
31. 3 
29. 7 



Title VI 



100. 0 
54. 3 
23. 4 
1. 4 
13. 7 
B. 3 
30. 9 
45. 7 



100, 0 
75. 8 
17. 2 
. 7 
11. 2 
5. 3 
58. 6 
24. 2 



100. 0 
83. 2 
17.5 
. 3 
11. 9 
5. 3 
65. 7 
16. 5 



100. 0 
45. 0 
29. 0 
1. 0 
12. 3 
15. 7 
10. G 
54. 4 



100. 0 
Gl. 4 
26. 8 
1. 3 
15, 3 
10. 2 
34. 6 
38. 6 



100. 0 
54. 2 
33. 8 
. 5 
19. 2 
14. 1 
. 20.4 
45. 5 < 



> Data for the period, Oct. l, 1976, to Sept. 30, 1077, cumulative. 

I Direct placements: Individuals placed in uiisubsidixed eniploymont after 
receiving only outreach, intake, assessment, and/cr )ob referral services from 
CRTA. 

'Indirect placements: Individuals placed in unsubsidiiod employnitMU 
after participating in CETA training, employment, or supportive services. 

« Self and other placements: Individuals who found Jobs through their own 
efforts or means other than placement by the prime sponsor. 

• Other positive: Individuals who left a CETA program to enroll full time 



in an academic or vocational school, to enter a branch of the Armed Forcesi 
to enroll in a manpower program not funded under CETA. or to engage in 
any other Activity that increases employabllity. This category also includes 
an undetermined but relatively largo numlwr of transfers between titles 
Hand VI. ^ ^ ^ 

• Nonp(>.sItIvo: Individuals who dropped out or loft for reasons unrelated 
to Jobs or activities that Increase employabllity. 



Note; Detail niay not add iQ^^otals because of rounding. 
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the majority of participaats have, been men, the 
proportion of f omalo participants has grown stead- 
ily^ but is still lower than their incidence in the 
imemployed population. Minority participation in 
title VI programs has risen steadily over the past 
3 years, with a marked increase in tlie proportion 
of American Indians. Blacks repres(»nted about 
25 percent, and all minority ineinbei^s about 30 
percent, of participants in titles II and VI pro- 
grams during fiscal 1977. About thnnvfifths of all 
PSE participants in fiscal 1977 woi\» economically 
disadvantaged inulor the definition furrontly in 
use.**' 

PROGRAM OUTCOMES 

Table 3 compares terminations (the number of 
those who leave the program for any rwisou) from 
CETA titles I, II, and VI programs (as well as 
for the three combined) for fiscal years 1975 
through J977/ "Positive" terminations, which re- 
sulted from job placement, full-time enrollment 
in a school or other training program, or enlist- 
ment in the Armed Forces, have inc revised for all 



programs in the last 2 years, from 61 perci nt in 
fiscal 1975 to 71 percent in fiscal 1977. 

Within thisbixmd positive termination category, 
there was also an increase in "indirect" place- 
ments, which represent those persons who enter 
nnsiibsidize<l employment after participating in 
CETA training or receiving CETA-funded em- 
ployment and/or supportive services. "Direct" 
placements, which occur after individuals receive 
only minimal CETA stvrvices, such as outreach, 
jissessnu^nt, or job referral, declined. This change 
indicates that an increasing proportion of partici- 
pants nx^eiving any assistance from CETA am re- 
ceiving the services of job training, work experi- 
ence^ or employment in a public service job. On 
the other hand, the proportion of persons who o'b-^ 
tainod employment on their own initiative, or 
through means other than the prime sponsor, m- 
creased. The unusually large proportion of "other" 
tenninations in title II programs since fiscal 1975 
wjis the result of large numbers of transfers to 
title VI programs for which data are not avail- 
able. In all programs, "nonpositive" terminations, 
unrelated to employment or activities that increase 
omployability, have decmaised since fiscal 1976. 



Improving C£TA*s Effectiveness 



PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT 

Two major respo'hsibilities of the Secretary of 
Labor uniep CEXA are the review and approval 
of prime sponsor plans and the assessment and 
evaluation of performance. 

Under the act, formal assessment of current 
CETA grants is required prior to approval and 
funding of grants for the next fiscal year. The 
Department of Labor must examine the grantee's 
program and activities to determine the satisfac- 
tory implementation of its current plan and its 



*The deflnltlon used In flacal 1077 clnRRlflcs or economlcnily 
dlsndvnntngei] « p<»r80n who Is a ropmbcr of a tnmWy that eUhor 
recelveB cnRh welfare pAyments or hna n fnmlly Income thnt. In 
relation to fnmUy alzc and locntlon. doca not cxco«d tho moAt 
recently CBtnhllahed poverty levels detennlnc<l In nccordanw* with 
crttcrin catabllahed by the Ofllce of Mnnngemcnt nnd nudgef^ or 
70 percent of the Bureau of I^bor StatlRtlCR lower living Htnnilnrd 
Income level, whichever la higher. 
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"compliance with the act and regulations. This 
process may identify problems in performance or 
compliance that require technical assistance 
and /or corrective action prior to the approval 
and funding of a prime sponsor's plan for the 
coming year. . 

The formal performance assessment criteria are 
grouped /nder three broad categories: Program 
activities and results, administration and manage- 
ment, and compliance with the act and regula- 
tions. Major attention is devoted to the prime 
* sponsor's program design and management eflfec- 
tivene^s in operating the program. 

During fiscal 1977, prime sponsor and regional 
and national office stafT jointly developed a set of 
key performance indicators, including a determi- 
nation of the appropriate data elements to be used 
and definitions of those elements. The measures 
developed are those commonly accepted as reason- 



able or attainable performance goals for employ- 
ment and training programs. 

Periodically, national ofTicc staff conduct onsite 
reviews and evaluations of tlio programs of se- 
lected CETA prime sponsoi-s. Eoviows and evalu- 
ations are conducto(,l l)y teams tluit prepare re- 
ports, wliich- an* distributed to luomlv rs of the 
executive stafT of the P^mployuu'ut and Training 
Administnition for such uses as ev:ihia(ion and 
planning. 

XTnder the administration's proposed amend- 
ments to CETA, eacli prime sponsor will annually 
establish its own performance and placement goals 
in conformance wit !i national performance stand- 
ards to be issued by the Seen^tary of Labor. Tlie 
Secretary will take into account past performance 
when reviewing the prime sponsor's plan for the 
upcoming fiscal year aud may require it to take 
corrective action to bring its plan into acceptable 
conformity with the Rational standards. 

In fiscal 1977, a nnijor portion pf tiu^ onsite re- 
views conducted were concerned witii pro})!cnis 
that impede efTective implenumtation of tlie ex- 
panded PSPj program. Review findings were used 
as an aid to program improvement in such key 
areas as nuiintaining planned stiundus liiring 
grtals, nu^eting veteran participation goals, insur- 
ing equitable service; and maintaining enrollment 
levels. 

According to the onsite reviews conducted by 
ETA in 1077. sponsors were interested in a number 
of other specific problem areas. .V uiajor concern 
was placement of PSK particiipauts wluMi their 
project ends, While projects mjvi' last no uu)r{» than 
1 year, tlieiv is no Federal limit on individual par- 
ticipation, all hough soun^ sponsors imposed s\ich 
limits.) Other potential problems were ability to 
maintain adequate referrals of special target 
groups; difliculties of serving rural areas with 
projects becausiy of inadequate transportation and 
widely ??eparated areas for ivcruituu»nt and in- 
take; and lack of staff and other resources to ade- 
quately handle both an e.\paud(»d PSE program 
and title T activities. 

Program data for lisctd year 1077 show that 
average cost. per participant for titles IT and VT 
Was $8,420. Wages aud fringe beiu'Hts accounted 
for nearly 0;i percent of all expeiuliturcs uiuh»r 
both titles. , ^ 



\ PROGRAM COORDINATION ^ . 

Employment Service 

During fiscal 1077, the Department of Labor 
contiimed its cfTorts'to improve the relationship 
between (^F/FA f)rime. sponsors ami the employ- 
ment service (ES) in local communities. Jointly 
designed proposals were invited from CETA title 
r prim^sponsors and Stp^to employment secxirity 
agencies (SESA's) for pro^^cts that woxdd demon- 
strate in a practical way efTictive cooperation be- 
tween CETA and SESA programs and clarify the 
sponsor aud ES roles under CETA. The project 
designs were expected to represent a significant 
departure from previously established arrange- 
ments in the project area. Although sponsors were 
allowed some flexibility in designing their pro- 
posals, it was suggested to them that four general ' 
categories of operation be considered. They were: 
(1) Separate roles for sponsors and the ES serv- 
ing distinct client populations (the job ready and 
those not job ready) ; (2) the assignment of defi- 
nite functional responsibilities to SESA and 
CETA in a collocated operation involving 
an SESA snbofRce; (3) integrated functions in 
which CETA and ES staff would work in units 
responsible for common service functions (e.g., 
intake and assessment or job development and 
placement) ; and (4) integrated units iIT'^thich the 
SESA would function as lead coordinator for 
placement and job development activities. Under 
this program, nine moael projects were funded.® 
They will continue operation through ^scal 1978, 
and the results will be used to assist the Depart- 
ment in developing future policy. 

In addition to the demonstration projects, ETA 
worked to encourage more effective CETA/ES co- 
j ordination as an aid to the expanded PSE program 
in fiscal 1077. For the PSE program to have max- 
imum impact, it is imperative that ES agencies 
work c,W)sely with prime sponsors at both the local 
and State levels, particularly to assist with early 
identification of potential eli*]jj)le participants and 
their tinu^ly selection and referral. The identifica- 
tion and referral of eligible PSE applicants by ES 
agencies has become especially important since, 
under the 1070) legislation, those who have been 

« Tho nino i>rlin«« si)onso!*« nro AInmodn County. CnUf. ; City nnd 
Cotinty of n^MUiT. Colo. : Uookfoni conRortlum. Ml. : nnUltiorc 
rimsnrUiim. M<1. : Atlnntlc County. N.J. : Clevolnntl nron con- 
sortium. Ohio; Memphis/Shelby County consortium, Tcnn. : 
DnUns County consortluni. Tox. : nnd Vermont balancc-rtf-Stntc. 
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receiving unemployment compensation benefits for 
15 weeks or who liavb exhausted benefits are eligi- 
ble for title VI positions. 



sponsor- funded programs, but also provides addi- 
tional training and employmenti opportunities for 
corpsmembers. 



Work Incentive Progrom 

In ^'fiscal 1977, WIN/CETA demonstration 
projects were established to provide models for 
strengthening linkagesT>etween the two programs.* 
Objectives of the demonstration projects are to try 
out different kinds of program management or 
sponsorship in providing services to WIN and 
CETA clients, ^to identify problems and practical 
solutions in the development of program linkages, 
and to determine how legislative and regulative re- 
quirements affect the delivery of services to WIN 
and CETA clients- 

The demonstration consists of six projects, each 
of which has a maximum duration of 1 year. The 
selected sites are New Haven, Conn. ; Sioux City, 
Iowa ; Boston, Mass. ; Monmouth County, N.J. ; 
Albany, N. Y. ; and State of South Dakota. Knowl- 
edge gained from the operation of the demonstra- 
tion projects is expected to facilitate policy de- 
cisions about WIN/CETA coordination and 
identify procedural changes that may improve 
program ties between prime sponsors and WIN. 

Job Corps 

To bring about better "cooperation between 
CETA prime sponsors an^ local Job Corps ad- 
ministrators in the use of existing services and 
facilities, prime sponsors are being ^hcouraged to 
participate in the funding, establishment, and/or 
operation of Job Corps centers. -This form of 
participation may 'consist of aoy combination of 
cost sharing, "buy-in," and support. Under the 
buy-in concept, for example, a prime sponsor may 
provide funding to a Job Corps center for a speci- 
feed number of residential apd/or nonresidential 
slots, which will then be reserved for clients from 
that prime sponsor's jurisdiction. Prime sponsors 
are also being encouraged to help to identify 
potential center sites, secure community support 
for the establishment of centers, and participate 
in recruitment, sci'eening, and placement of corps- 
members where these functions are not contracted 
to the ES. This form of support not only results 
in greater coordination between^nters and prime 



COiy\MUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATH^NS 

The Department of Labor provides funding 
under title III to selected national community- - 
based organizations (CBO's) to help them nn- 
provo the quality of services that their affiliated, 
provide and encourage their affiliates to participate \ 
more fully in the programs developed by title I 
prime sponsors. In fiscal 1977, $7.4 million was 
made available to the national offices of Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Centers (QIC's); Jobi_^ 
for Progress/Service, Employment, Redevelop- 
ment (SER) ; and the National Urban League. An 
estimated $109 million in title I funds was also 
provided to local CBOltfSfi ates by prime sponsors. 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

CETA RD&E Committee 

The CETA Research, Development, and Evalu- 
ation (RD&E) Committee was established in 
October 1976 to review and sponsor proposed and 
. ongoing RD&E efforts designed to improve activi- 
ties authorized under CETA^ Particular emph^isis 
is given to prime sponsor responsibilities, actions,- 
and authority. The committee is made up of the - 
top managers^ or their personally appointed rep- 
resentatives, from the Emplojmaent and Training 
Administration's Office of Policy, Evaluation, and \ 
Research,: Office of Comprehensive Employment 
Development, and Office of Community Employ- 
ment Programs and from the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretory for Policy, Evaluation, and Re- 
search. Since October 1975, the committee has 
guided the priority setting and development of a 
variety of RD&E projects and studies to provide 
better information for the implementation of 
CETA. 

Completed ond Ongoing Studies 

Three recently completed studies focus on the' 
early implementation of CETA in specific States 
or areas. Ohio State University surveyed all prime 
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sponsorships iix Ohio, as well as the CETA-related 
activities of the Stuto nro\^ei nmeiit und the Depart- 
mentof Labors Chini^o ivcrioiuil oilico, in the pe- 
riod from 1974 through mid- 1070/ This study was 
concerned witli local dccisioninaking processes as 
they rehite to CVA\\, <lie selection of tith^ I pro- 
gram components and service deliverers by prime 
sponsors, their use of ^he public service employ- 
ment component, characteristics of participants in 
CETA procrrams,tlie role of the State government 
un< M- CETA, and the role of tlie Department of 
r.aljor's regional office in carrying out the CETA 
program. 

Information gathered in tho course of the study 
identified some major problem areas, along with 
equally significant successes. Some encouraging 
findings were that a mmiber of prinu> sponsors had 
usedHheir administrative flexibility to develop 
highly innovative and successful programs: that, 
in at least a few ureas, comnumity involvmu'ni 
thi-ough manpower .phinping cnuncils had bocn 
influential in CETA decisionmaking; and that the 
CETA system (particularly thy locul munpowcr 
staff) had gradually improved in its profession- 
alism and management capabiiity with resultant 
gains in program performance. The study offered 
recommendations for improving the CETA pro- 
gram in six general areas, encompassing I)oth pro- 
gram content and institutions necessary for the 
implementation of CETA.^ 

Two studies on the implementation and impact 
of CETA in eastern Massaohusett.s and the Boston 
arca were conducted by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Northeastern University over a 
3-year period. Among other general findings, the 
study of eastern Massachusetfs found that CETA 
Wo^ams surpassed the earlier employment and 
training programs inbringing about wage changes 
and\that CETA programs enrolled a highei- pro- 
portion of economically disadvantaged persons, 
welfare recipients, unemployment insurance re- 
cipients^^^ndlow-ineome persons. CETA programs 
api)enredM() have had less sucrens in the Hoston 
area duriugvthe period of thustudy, partly because 
of cconomicVonditions that hinden^d use of on- 
the-job trainiiiV but also because of continuing ud- 
uiinistnitive dimculties. Aside fr^m the TSK cout- 
ponent, which \\\s administered separately, the 

T Sor lUntInU W. lUploX. The Imnff>>'^"tiithm of f'KVM in 
Ohio. R*n MonoKrnph 44\(WnsliinKton : U.S. Popnrtniont «»f 
Lnhor. Employment nnd TrrtliUn« A«lmUilstratlnn. 11)77K 

* Ibid., pt). 53. .IS-on. \ ^ 
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researchers found that CETA brought few 
.elianges to ' the- e:^isting Hoston nuinpower sys- 
tem/' ■ 

A fourth study, conducted by the ^tershon Cen- 
ter of Oluo State Um'versity, using a natioiiwidc 
^saniple oi pi ime sponsors (an indepth review of 
data from a sample* of :V2 pmnu* sponsors plus ag- 
gregate perfornumce data from all prime spon- 
st)rs in the country) , exumined CETA prime spon- 
soi- nnina«rement decisions and program ^goal , 
achievenK-nt in terms of both program nux and 
perfoimaiicc."' The key research question was: 
-riuler what conditions do wliat management de- 
cision choices seem most likely to enhance 'sired 
l)ix)gr{nn perfornumce T' The findings and reconv 
nuMulationscontain^Ml in the final repoit of this and 
other studies and projects* funded by the Depart- 
ment of Labor have suggested the need for some 
changes in tlaily sponsor operations and Depart- 
nu'nt of Labor policy. 

Last, to meet its na.tional evaluation responsi- 
bilities under (T^TA, the Department of Labor 
funde<l in lOTf) a mitional sample survey of par- 
ticipants in the decentralized programs authorized 
under CETA (titles I, TI, VI, and summer youth . 
programs uiuler title III). Tlie project, called the 
(N)htinuons Longitudhuil Manpower Survey, or 
(M-.MS, is being conducted by the U.S. Bureau of 
the (Vnsus, with the basic suVvey design and con- 
tinuing technical aid provided by an outsidti pri- 
>^vate contractor. As a "continuous'^ effort, theVe is 
no ciitofV date; most sample participants will be 
surveyed for up to :\ yeai>> after their enrollment 
in a CETA program. , 

Basic demographic data (siex,' age, race, educa- 
tion, and family status") are recorded for the sam- 
l)h\ po])ulation, wh nhers 18,000 new en- 

rollees annually. (TJie ... , sample of 15,000 
was increased by an additional :i,000 PSE enroUees 
in April 1977.) Another key element of the study 

niriHlatiniis, si'C Tlmnias A, Uarnccl iiinl (MiarlpAv. Myers. •'CKT^^ 
in r.iistiTii Massaihnsctts" ami Irwin L, n(!ri:nstn(U, Morris A, 
Uornwlt/, ami Mnrlene 1\. ScUziT, *'Tho ImpltMiicntatlon of 
rl-rPA In Uo./tnn, 1074 -77.*' final rcix^rts wiuhT ^r.xut N»is. 42- 
05-74^.08 and 21-25-74-33 of tlio Employment and Tr^ilnlnR 
Atlinlnistratli»n, I'.S. OcpJimniMit nf nabor, A nionojcraph encoin- 
passlnR tin' tlnal roimrts from both stutlles is l)Clnfi pr.oparod by 
tin- KinployiatMit ami TralnliiR Administration's Ofllco of IJesoarch 
and Dcvrlopmrnt. ^ • 

">Sn- Handall n. Klploy and othors. CFITA rrime f^ponsor 
}faniuirwn\t hccinio jih and Program Goal Achievement 
Mnnt»Kraeli .'d ( WashlnRttrn : TT.S, Dopartmrnt of Klii1»or, Kniploy- 
nn'at and Trnlnlny .VdnilnlstratUni. 107S). 

" A sorU's <if six r>'ports jui tlio charactrrlstloK of CKTA 
i-nrolloos Ims hoon propartMl hy tlio confrnct firm for the porlod 
lisfftl 107.'> thronuh llscal r.)70. 
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is the measurement of enrollees' earnings before 
vind after program participation as a means of 
determining program impact. Earnings changes 
will bfe compared with those of a control gri^up, 
which is now bethg developed. Arrangements have 
been made to obtain social security earnings data 
for GETA participants and a matclied comparison 
group. It is estimated that the first short-term iiet 
impact estimates (for at least a year's post pro»xrani 
experience for a niajoi*ity of participants) will he 
available by the summer of 1070. 

The CLMS project was also designed to measure 
the relative effectiveness of various major types 
of services and of different types of prime spon- 
sors. Information on the opinions of participants 



Special Target 

Part A of CETA title III directs the Secretary 
of Labor to provide special programs for segments 
of the popvdation that have particular <lisadvan- 
tages in the labor market. Those groups are native 
Americans, youth, migrant and . seasonal farni- 
workere, older workers, and othei-s for whom the 
Secretary deterniines special assistance is roquirod. 

NATIVE AMERICANS 

Nearly 1 million persons in the United States 
were counted as Indians, native Alaskans, av native 
Hawaiians in the 1070 census. Chronic luicuiploy- 
ment and poverty overwhelm many niend)ers of 
these comnnmitios, and there n need for employ- 
ment and training progr* ' reduce the iuci- 
dcnoo oJF economic disudvahi ' and to encouragf^ 
patterns-oi-economic and social develojinuuit con- 
sistent with native American goals and lifestyles. 
For these and othpr reasons, luitivc .Vniericans 
are eligible for special Federal emjiloyment 
and training assistance, in addition to .services 
from the programs developed hy State and local 
governments in the areas where they live. 

The Department of Labor is utili/iuir ^^M uiil- 
lion of the SetTctarys title . J discictionaiT funds 
provided under the Keonomic St ininlus .Vppro- 
priations Act for new crni)loyincnt and training 
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about the strengths and weaknesses of CETA is 
being gathered as a mean^ of evahniting the over- 
all program, as required by section 313 of CETA. 

In addition to the continuing survey of CETA 
enrollees, there are plans to interview a sample of 
2,000 Skill Training Improvement Program en- 
rollees diiring calendar year 1078, with three sub- ' 
sequent followup interviews. In addition, the 
CLMS will be expanded to track enrollees in the 
Youth Conuniinity Conservation and Improve- 
ment Progi'ams and the Youth Employment and 
Training Programs. Details of sample size, survey 
emphasis, and duration and timing of followup 
interviewing arc still being developed. 



Group Prosrams - 

to improve the internal strength of Indian com- 
munities. This effort is called tho Native Ameri- 
can Economic Stimulus Program (NAESP). All 
native American prime sponsors eligible to receive 
funds under title VI of CETA, as well as specified 
ty})es of private nonprofit organizations, are eligi- 
ble applicants under NAESP.'^ 

Six types o'f training werd selected for funding 
in fi.scal 1977: Paramedical occupations, $3 mil- 
lion;, paralegal, $3 million; management^ $3 mil- 
lion; agripultural, $2 million; domestic fuel de- 
velopment, $1.5 million; and waste disposal, $1.5 
million. 

Native American prime sponsors will also re- 
ceive 9^2.^ million for Youth Commimity Con.ser- 
vat iou and Improvement- Projects and $13,0 
million for Youth Employment and Training 
Programs. 

During fiscal 1077, native American programs 
served an est imated 80,500 persons, including 
20,000 in the title III summer youth program. Ap- 
proximately half of the 80,500 enrollees were given 
work-experience assignnuMits and 10 percent class- 
room training; 25 percent were placed in public 


A priiiu' sjuiiisnr iinflrr the native Amorlcnn rrogrnm is an 
Infllnn tribe, hnijfl. or group; an AInskn native vUlapr ; nn In* 
^,cll;in.j'(imiinMjlty within tho Stntc at Oklahomn : nil lltuvnllnn 
iintlvc coinnninlty ; or n coiisortnim or n pubUc or private nffoncy 
thnt UnH been t?lvon n firnnt hy the U.S. Department of I^bor to 
pra\ ido <M»niiirrhoiist vc i-iuiiloymon t tuwl trnlnlnp services to 
I'lifflhlo roclplonts. 



^service employment and'^ percent in on-the-job 
training; and 4 percent received other suppoiiive 
services. „ 

During the year, 21,050 permanent job place- 
ments resulted. Almost all clients were econom- 
ically disadvantaged; 85 percent were either un- 
employed or underemployed, and 10 pergeiit were 
veterans. 



YOUTH PROGRAMS 

At the end of fiscal 1077, 0.9 percent of the 
Nation's labor force was luieiiiployed. For youth 
aged 16 to 19, the rate was 18.1 peix?eiit. Keco^rni- 
tion of the urgent need to disco\or better ways 
to cope with youth unemployment and its at-" 
tendant problems led to the creation of four new 
employment and training programs for youth, 
authorized by the Youth Employment and Dein- 
. onstration Projects Act (YEDPA) of 1977.^^ 
Other programs for youth ai-e descrilx^d Ik'Iow. 

Job Corps 

Job Corps, authorized by title IV of CETA, is^ 
ir, national program designed to help the most dis- 
advantaged youth, aged 16 to 21 years, become 
more responsible, employahh', :iud productive citi- 
zens. All participants are out of work and school 
and in need of additional education, vocational 
skills training, counseling, and other supportive 
-services. 

First authorized as a part of th^ Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 and thpn delegated to the 
Department of Labor in 1969, Job Corps is now 
in its second decade of ofx^ration. From 1965 imtil 
September 30, 1977, Jol^ Coips had enrolled 620,- 
000 coi^smembers from all TjO States and T^H. 
territories. 

*In keeping with Mio jKhninistration's emphasis 
: on alleviating youth nneniploymont, Job Corps 
; will double its enrollment capacity to approxi- 
l mately 44,000 slots by the middle of fiscal 1079. 
Since the average stay in Job Corps is i\\x)\\t 6 
months, this capacity will enable the program to 
♦ serve 88.000 enrollees per year. The expansion will 
involve both the opening of additional residoutinl 

^ **The oUjectlvpH. componpnts, ninl rosonn li jronls of VKPr.V 
are ilpHcrlI>o(l In drtail In the chaptor on Youth I'lioinployinoiit 
and Public Policy In this report. . ' 



penters and experimentation with innovative 
approaches. ' r*" 

EnroUee Characferisfks and Placements. A total of 
41,209 new enrollees entered Job Corps in fiscal 

^1077. (See cliaii: 9.) In most dt their characteris- 
tics, they were nearly identical to enrollees who 
entered the program the year before: 54 percent 

^ were black, 11 percent were of Hispanic origin, 
85 percent had less than a high school education, 
and 70 percent were from families on public as- 
sistance or earning less than $5,000 per year. Most 
were male, but the propoition of women rose 
sli^ditly from 29 to 31 percent. 

Job Corps had an overall placement rate of 93 
percent in fiscal 1977. Of 29,605 pei-sons placed, 
20,324 obtained jobs and 9,281 retuiiied to school 
or entered the Amied Forces. ^ 

Research and Eva/uaf/on." Three Depaiiment of ^ 
Labor-funded research projects and one evalua- 
tion study are currently considering various as- 
pects of the Job Corps progi am. One such research^ 
effort is assessing the feasibility and effectiveness 
of three different plans for increashig the current 
allowance payment to Job Corpsmembers. It is 
expected that the raises will motivate corps- 
members to remain in the program longer and 
thereby enable them to fmd employment more 
readily. The«three Job Corps centers selected for 
study sites are Phoenix, Pine Ridge, and Colmn-. 
hia Basin, with matched control sites being the 
San Jose, IMarsing, and Wolf Creek centers. 

To address the problem of early terminations, a * 
O-nionth pilot test is being conducted at four Job 
Corps c(*ntors (Flatwood, Timber Lake, Tongue 
Point, and Keystone). Objectives arc to deter- 
mine whether a 'change in the current Job Corps 
home leave policy would lessen the 30- to 4»''»-day 
loss rates ^nd what effect the change would have, 
on operational and recruitment costs' The present 
requirement, based on section 409(b) of CETA', 
permits homo leave at Gove iTiment expense , 
o«Jy after 6 months of satisfactory service in Job 
Corps and only once per year of enrollment; The 

l♦Thl^< soctlon fulfills the rcportlnp roqulremontfl under sec. 
4i:?(n) nnd (U) of t!ie ComprehonRlve Kmploymcnt nnd Tr.ilnlng 
• Act of 1973. Addltlonnl Iiiformntlon on these sttuUes mny he ^ 
ohtnlnod from tbo U.S. Depnrtmont of Ln!>or. Kmploymont nnd 
TrnlnlnR Admlnlsf rrftlon, Offlce of Policy, Evnltintton. nnd Re* 
senrch. (101 D Street, NW.. WnsUlneton. D.C. 20218. 

* « 
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i of the 41 ,000 new Job Corps enrpllees 
in flMial 1977 wMe male, had less than a 
high school education, and ware either 
black or members of other minority races. 




8 years 



Under 8 
years 



Source: U.S. Depart m«nt of Ubor, 



experimental policy will allow corpsmembora a 
1-week pai(J home leave after 45 days oijf satisfac^' 
tory service^ The cbrpsmembers will also bc^ en- 
titled to additional accrued leave after 6 months 
of satisfactory service following return from the 
first home leaVe. If corpsmembers do not choose 
to take home leave at the end of the first 46 daya^ 
the 6-month rule will apply. 

A third ongoing re^arch effort is examining the ' 
noneconomic effects of the Job Corps program. " 
IlJeasures are being developed to determine the 
changes in eni'ollees' health, self-esteem, attitujdo 
toward society, and other attributes brought aboui 
by the Job Corps experience and to identify what 
services had done the most to create these chftnges. 

Finally, a large-scale study is aimed at providing 
the Department of Labor with a comprehensive 
evaluation of the short-term economic impact of 
the Job Corps program. The study is examining 
the extent to which Job Corps provides early ecO' 
nom;c benefits (gains in emplojonent, earnings, - 
and j other related benefits) to participants and 
influences the participants^ receipt pf transfer pay- 
ments. It is also evaluating the influence of the Job v> 
Corps experience on participants' •subsequent; de- 
cisions to enter school, training or work-experi- 
ence programs^N^nd the military service and the 
extent to which participation in Job Corps re- 
duces various forms of antisocial behavior, par- 
ticularly criminal activities and drug abuse. 

The effects of the program are being studied by 
type of participant (age, xace, sex, prior ©ducatioh * 
level, and parents' socioeconomic status) ; by dura- 
tion of participation ; by type of service provided 
(education, vocational training, coimseling, and 
placement) ; and by type of center (urban, rural, 
civilian conservation, and contract). Other topics 
being examined are the economic effects of the Job 
Corps program coftipared with other emplo^ent' 
and training programs for similar target groups 
and the opinions of Job Corps participants about 
the strengths and weaknesses of the program. 

Over .6,600 interviews have been conducted at 62 
Job Corps centers and 15 comparison sites, with 
information gathered on demographic ch^acter- 
istics, corpsmembers' expectations about the pro- 
gram, employment and income, socioeconomic 
background, education and training, and anti- 
social behavior. Analjrsis oi the data is continuing, 
with a final report due in the fall of 1978. 
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Summer Program for Economicolly 
Disadvantaged Youth 

With a $595 million appropriation under t/itlc 
III of JCBTA for the 1077 Sninnior Pro^rrum for 
Economically Disadvantaged Youth, prime J^pon- 
sors provided short-tenn jobs for nlM)ut I million 
youth aged 14 tlirou^jh '21, ParticipantH workod in 
sueh places jus schools, lihraries, conununit y serv- 
ice organizations?, hospitals, and private nonprofit 
agencies. Typical positions included uui-s*^ aide, 
typist, school maintenance aide, lashior, library 
aide, clerk, nutrition aide, and ilay-raro aide. The 

^ 1977 summer youth program wii.s tiie largest under- 
taken in the 13-year history of the program. It 
represented ai"\ inci-ease of 13 percent over the 
previous year's totals for \)ot\\ dollars aiul jobs. 

As part of the broader sununcr youth program, 
some $20 million from the Secretary of Labor's 
title I disci-etiomiry funds financ4?d around 33,600 
summer jobs for youth in 38 cities with popula- 
tions of 150,000 or more and unemploynu^nt rates 
of 9 porceni or above in calendar year 1070. This 
special CETA title I^illocatiou was further re- 
stricted to use in inner cities l)ecause youth un- 
employment in these areas represents the largest 
share of total unemployment. 

Approximately $5 million was used for the na- 
tional Vocational Exploration Program, which en- 
abled economically disadvantaged yoimg people 
aged'16 to 21 to become acquainted with the work- 
ing conditions, skill requirements, and training 

. needs of various jobs. ,The program goal was to 
provide enrollecs with sufficient information to en- 
able tliem to make wi.se career choices. 

During the summer of 1977, the National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen and the ITunuiu Resources De- 
velopment-^In.stitute of the AfTv-CIO sponsored 
projects iiu()2 metropolitan areas for 0,359 youth. 
The program was conducted entirely in the pri- 
vate sector of the economy, with participation by 
some^of the Nation's major corporations aupl labor 
uniom^ 

School to Work Transltiort Program 

The School to Work Transition Program, which 
is composed of 13 individual projects, was su))- 
ported by $9.5 million in fiscal 1977. Its overall ob- 
jective is Ur develop new ways to bring together 
educational in.stitutions and the worhl of work, .so 



that young people may malce effective transitions 
from school to jobs, 

Specific goals of the program include helping, 
dropouts to obtain a (leneral Educational Develop- 
nirnt ((lED) high school etpiivalency certificate, 
while providing them with intensive vocational 
couusi'liiig and a job; the integration of class- 
room instruction with work experience for those 
still in school; the design and development 
or uiwlatiugof materials to better prepare students 
for entrance into occupation^; and the preparation 
of youth for new occupational fields. Other aims 
are to improve career information ; promote 
knowledge of local t raining pn)grams and employ- 
ment, education, and service opportunities; and 
provide better counstding, job development, and 
placement assistance, using all relevant community 
r(*sourccs. 

Included in the School to Work Transition Pro- 
gram is a National Work Education Consortium, 
The National Manpower Institute, the National 
Alliance of Businessmen, the American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges, and the 
State of New Jersey Work, Education, and Leisure 
Coimcil are collaborating in the creation of a net- 
work of communities concerned with work-educa- 
tion issues. They provide technical assistance and 
an information exchange to the 33 communities in- 
volved in the project. This program has been in- 
tegrated into the new Office of Youth Programs, 
Employment and Training Administration, and 
the ])rogram results will be assessed along with 
efTorts authorized under YEDPA, 

MIGRANT AND SEASONAL 
FARMWORKERS 

Because of the special nature of the problems 
faced by migrant and seasonal farmworkers, 
the primary objectives of CETA title III, section 
;^03, are to assist participants in obtaining em- 
ployment in other occupational areas and to im- 
prove the living and working conditions of those 
farmworkei;s and their families \vho prefer to re- 
nrain in the agricultural labor market 

For fiscal 1077 programs, $6:12 million was 
appropriate<l. During the 1977 program year 
(January I through December 31), 86 grants were 
awarded or renewed with private nonprofit farm- 
worker organizations, title I prime sponsors, and 
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universities. Through a competitive process, 54 
sponsors were selected to provide services to farm- 
workers in 48 States and Puerto Rico. Additional 
grants were awarded to provide for such activities 
as self-help housing, high sc)iool equivalency pro- 
grams, college assistance programs, and technical 
assistance and training. 

Fiscal 1977 economic stimulus funds for farm- 
workers provided an additional $3 million for 
combined farm labor camp and farmworker-owned 
housing rehabilitation and weatherization ; $8 mil- 
lion for residential skills training; and $5 million 
for employment and training programs in con- 
junction with rural economic development 
activities. 

Under YEDPA, the Youth Employment and 
Training Programs will provide $13 million, and 
the Youth Community Conservation and Improve- 
ment Programs an additional $2.3 million, for 
farmworker youth programs to be operated by 
existing section 303 sponsors. These, programs for 
farmworker youth are supplementary to any other 
programs and activities currently available for 
youth under CETA. 

In program year 1977, more than 245,000 farm- 
workers were served. About 90 percent were mem- 
bers of minority groups, most of them black (46.4 
percent) or Hispanic (40.4 percent). For farm- 
workers interested in changing their occupations, 
available services included classroom and on-the- 
job training, work experience, job development 
and placement assistance, and supportive serv- 
ices. For workers and their families wlio pre- 
ferred to remain in farmwork, the program con- 
centrated on supportive services such as health 
and medical care, child care, basic education, 
emergency assistance, and nutritional services. 

OLDER WORKERS 

The EconomicStimuhis Appropriations Act of 
1977 included $59.4 million for programs under 
title IX of the Older Americans Act.'' Together 
with the original appropriation of $90.6 million 
for fiscal 1978 programs, the Senior Community 
Service Employment Program (SCSEP) now 
provides $150 million for funding 37,400 jobs. 
Beginning July 1, 1078 (the new program year), 

"For a more extensive dlacuaaion of the problems of older 
workers, see the chapter on The Aging of Amcrlcn'a Labor Force 
In this report. 
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47,^500 slots will bo available at a cost of $220.4 
ni llion. 

SCSEP provides employment for economically 
disadvantaged pei-sons age<l 66 years and older 
in part-time community service jobs. Work is 
provided in day-care centers, schools, hospitals, 
facilities for the handicapped, senior citizen cen- 
tals, nutrition programs, and heautification, con- 
servatiou, and restoration projects. Participants 
receive yearly physical examinations, personal 
and job-related counseling, job training, and, 
wliere possible, placement in unsubsidized jobs. 
Most participants work from 20 to 24 hours per 
week. 

Four national organizations (Green Thumb, 
Inc. ; the National Council on the Aging; the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens; and the Nar 
tional Retired Teachers Association- American 
Association of Retired Persons) and the U.S. 
Forest Service have previously sponsored most 
SCSEP projects, along with three States and four 
territories. Beginning July 1, 1977, program spon- 
soi'ship was expanded to include all State govern- 
ments. 

In fiscal 1977, the Employment and Training 
Administration assumed responsibility for a num- 
ber of older worker projects originally imple- 
mented by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare's Administration on Aging with 
funds under the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act. These projects provide subsidized 
employment for about 5,300 low-income persons 
aged 60 years or older. 

SKILL TRAINING IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 

The economic stimulus package authorized $250 
million of title III funds in fiscal 1977 to establish 
a Skill Training Improvement Program (STIP). 
This program has four basic objectives: (1) To 
provide training and jobs for long-term unem- 
ployed persons and to upgrade skills of workers; 
(2) to meet the needs of the private sector for^ 
skilled workers; (3) to improve the quality of 
CETA training; and (4)^^ increase the partici- 
pation of the private sector ih\CETA programs. 

The program is being developed under the joint 
direction of CETA prime sponsors^nd the busi- 
ness community. A key element in STIP is ex- 
tensive involvement of private sector employers, 
who arc asked to participate in identifyin^the 

\ 

\ 

\ 



€Cupations in wliich training should bo provided, 
eveloping the ciirriciihiins, soliciting job coin- 
tiitments, reviewing and monitoring programs, 
tnd providing instruction, equipment, and train- 
ng sites. Prime spoiisoi^ compete for funds to de- 
relop quality training programs that stress un- 
subsidized employment as their ultimate object ivo. 
Classroom instruction is emphasized, although a 
MJmbination of classroom and on-the-job training 
s permissible, in a coui^. that may last from 0 to 
18 monthf^. It is the responsibility of the prime 
sponsor, \Vith assistance from the private sector, 
to arrangi for training and provide placement 
Eissistance to progi-am graduates. 

STIP is limited to training in occupations that 
require significant and recognized skill levels and 
that show an existing or projected demand. It is 
intended primarily for long-term unemployed, 
low-income persons in need of training. One hun- 
dred and thirty-four giants totaling $123 million, 
which will provide training for approximately 
32,500 participants, were awarded in November 
1977. Additional grants will be awarded in 1978. 

OFFENDERS 

Title III of CETA authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to. provide additional employment and 
training services to offenders. Beginning in Hscal 
1974, the Department's national office funded ex- 
perimental and demonstration program models 
that*-^^rime sponsors might subsequently incor- 
porate into State and local systx^ms. 

In fiscal 1977, each Department of Labor re- 
gional office selected a local prime sponsor to op- 
eratea pretrial intevventimi (PTI) program and a 
State prime sponsor to operate a model ex-offender 
program (MEP). The resulting 20 demonstration 
projects, 10 PTI's and 10 MKP^s, enabled other 



prime sponsoi*s to observe and adopt basic ap- 
proaches to offender rehabilitation. The 20 pro- 
grams operated with $4.;") million in CETA title^ 
III funds and over $2.7 million in local matching' 
funds. All of these projcH-ts were fimdc^l through 
calendar year 1977. 

During the course of fimding and operation of 
the 'JO programs, evidence indicated a need to pro- 
vide more emphasis on technical assistance and 
training (TAT) needs for prime sponsors. In re- 
spouse to these needs, an information exchange 
service was developed and is being operated by the 
National (lovernors' Conference. Another major 
TAT effort was the publication of the Offender 
Technical Assistance Guide and the production of 
a lilm entitled "Branded." 

Another specialized program for offenders is the 
Federal Bonding Program (FBP), which operates 
with title III funds. Under the FBP, fidelity bond- 
ing of up to $10,000 is provided for individuals 
who qualify for a particular job but would not 
otherwise be hired i>ecause regular commercial 
bonding is denied them. INIost participants, though 
not all, are former prison inmates. Over 11,000 in- 
<lividuals have been successfidly employed as a 
result of the FBP in the 11 years from its inception 
through the end of fiscal 1977. The default rate for 
this same period has been 1.7 percent, with 192 
claims settled at a cost of $190,101, or $990 per 
defaulter. During fiscal 1977, coverage ranged up 
to $10.5 million per month, with an average of 117 
new bonds certified and 111 bonds terminated each 
month. About 1,200 pei-sons are covered by the 
FBP at any one time. 



i«"Brnndc(r' Is a 37-mlnutc vldeota-pe produced by ETA's 
Media Resource Center for use by regional trnlnlng centers In 
ronrscH on offonder programing, The tape, which Illustrates 
various wavs prime Hponsors can serve the bffender population, 
nuiy bp l>orrowe<l by CKTA sponsors from the regional training 



The Work Incentive Program 



The Work Incentive (WIN) Proprniiii was 
authorized by 1967 ainoiidmrnts to tbe Social Se- 
curity Act. WIN is a work and truiniiifr proprrain 
desipied to assist the movoiiUMit of individuals 
from welfare to solf-sufficioncy tliroujrh employ- 
ment. The pro^rram is adnxinisterod jointly by tlie 
Department of Labor and tlic Department of 



ircalth, Kducation, and Welfare, wliich to^rether 
provide a broad spectrum of employment and 
scx-ial services to enable repristrants to accept im- 
mediate employment or to prepare for jobs. 

In (lie period 1068 to 107l, the emphasis in 
WIX was oil traiuiu^^ and other aspects of em- 
ployability development. Amendments to the So- 
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Most women in WIN took jobs in clerical and 
service occupations in fiscal 1977; men were 
more likely to t>e employed in a variety of jobs. 
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cial Security Act in 1971 mandated a shift in 
emphasis from institutional training to prompt 
job referral. These amendments required WIN 
registration for all AFDC applicants and recipi- 
ents at least 16 years of age, unless legally exempt 
for reasons of health, incapacity, home responsi- 
bility, advanced age, student status, or remoteness 
from a WIN project. The impact of the 1971 
amendments, which became effective July 1, 1072, 
was almost immediate. Nearly 137,000 jobs — more 
than twice as many as in the previous year — were 
obtained by WIN registrants in ^scal 1973. 

The prograni focuses exclusively ;pon a welfare 
population — applicants? for and recipients o^ Aid 
to Families with I>ependent CliildnMi (AFDC). 
In the administration's plan for welfare reform, 
WIN is repealed and rephicod by an integnitcd 
employment and income support strategy.*^ 

PROGRAM RESULTS 
Jobs 

With increasing stress on employment for reg- 
istrants at the earliest point feasible in their WIN 
experience, placements have continued to rise and 
reached a total of more than 272.000 jobs in fiscal 
1977. 

Clerical and service work accounted for alwut 
two-fifths of all the jobs obtained by WIN regis- 
trants in fiscal 1977. As is the case in the labor 
force generally, women tended to clustcM- in cer- 
tain o<'cupations. More than half of all women 
entering employment from the WIN Program 
took joKs in the clerical and .service fields. About 
10 percent were employed in benchwork, a title 
that encompassi^s a wide range of activities and in- 
dustries from textiles to electronics. Men were loss 
occupationally concent rated. I>»ss than a fifth were 
employed in clerical and service occupations; a 
fifth were in structural work, and a tenth were in 
ITiacliine tnides. (See chart 10.) 

The usual job-finding difficulties encountered by 
women, minorities, older workcw-s. and those witli 
limited education are experienced by WIX reg- 
istrants. p]ach of thes(\ frroups in fisf'al 10T7 was 
nnderrepresented among job findci-s in relation to 
their proportion of total rcgi.st rants. (See table 4.) 

" So« the chaptor on Ah Employment Approftch to Welfaro 
Reform : The Proprnm for Hettor Jot>s niul Iiw'onie in tliln 
report. 



Wages 

Characteristics related to job-finding success 
were also relatcnl U) wage rates. (See (able 5.) Only 
rtlwDut a thii-d of the men entere-d a job pa^nng le^s 
than $3 an hour, compared with nearly three- 
fourths of the women. Alx>ut 7 of every 10 black 
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registrants and those iimlcr tlui n^j;e of 22 started 
work at an hourly ralo of leas than %X 

Differences in occupational distribution of men 
and women are a major reason for the wouu^n's 
lower wa^es. Women tend to be concentrated in tlu* 
lower paid clerical and service jobs. Men are more 
likely to Kiid employment in such \vell-i)aid areas 
as construction, machine trades, and transporta- 
tion. There has been .some success in ludpin^ women 
gain entVy to more highly paid nontraditioual jobs. 
Women entering employment from WIN have 
found jobs as Inusilrivers, auto mechanics, and 
drafters, among other occupations. They are al.so 
employed in n variety of other nontraditioual 
jobs in the transportation ami conmumications 
industries. 

Similarly, blacks and young workers (less than 
22 years old) had lower average wugcs than those 
of white men in the priuu* working years. Older 
registrants (40 years or over) , however, liiil almost 
as well as those in the 22- to liO-ycar-old group, 
perhaps retleeting greater experii'iice and sonu« 
job skills that enabled them to find higher l)aid 
employment. 



Taiu.k 4. WIN Reqi.strants and Jon En- 

TUANTS, HY SkLKCTEU CnAUACTEUISTICS, 

Fiscal Year 1977 

[iVrcoiit] 



.Sex ; 



Ago: 



V. nil 1 >H I ( I K. 


Heji^'ist rants 


Job outrnnts 


Total -- 


100. 0 


100. 0 


M;ilc__.- 


27. r> 


37. 7 




72. 5 


62. 3 


Under 22 years 


15. 7 


ir>. 3 


22 to 39 years 


02. 4 


69. 3 


40 years and older. - . 


21. 9 


15. 4 


cat Ion ; 






Under 8 years — 


10. 3 


6. 3 


8 to 11 years ^ - - - 


48. 7 


45.2 




33.2 


38. 8 


Over 12 years. - 


7. 8 


9.7 


e : 

White i- 


nf). 8 


67.5 


Blatk 


38. 7 


28.9 


Other. . 


2. 8 


2.0 


Information not avail- 




1 


able - 


2. 7 


■ 1.0 



Tabie 5 Enthy Wages for WIN Joa Entrants, by Selected Characteristics, Fiscal Year 

1977 

llVrernt (listributlonl 



Characteristic 



Total 

Sex: 

Men - -- 

Women — - 

Race: 

White 

Black 

Other 

Age: 

Under 22 years. 

22 to 39 years 

40 years anfl over. 



Entry wages (hourly) 



rcent 


Less t han 
$2.30 


$2.30 - 
2.99 


$3-3.99 


$4-4.99 


$5 or 
more 


Not nv 
ported 


100. 0 


11. 7 


46. 0 


22. 7 


8. 5 


8. 9 


1. 6 


100. 0 
100. 0 


r>. 7 
1 4 


29. 3 
57. 0 


28. 8 
19. 0 


15. 1 
4. 5 


18. 8 
2. 8 


2. 3 
1. 3 


100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 


10. S 
12. 8 
21. 2 


42. 7 
50. 0 
38. 7 


24. 6 
18. 3 
22. 3 


9. 6 
5. 9 
8. 2 


10 
5. b 
S. 3 


1. 9 
1. 0 
1. 2 


100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 


13.5 
10.9 
13.4 


57. 0 
44. 7 
1 44. 1 


IS. 7 
23. 9 
21. 1 


4. 9 

9.3 

8. 5 


4. 0 
9. 

10. 8 


1. 2 
1. 7 

1 ^* ^ 



Note : Dctnll may not add to totals bccuuso of rounding. 
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EVALUATION, RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION 

A review of tlie 10 years of roseardi projects 
pert^iining to the operation of AVIN rronrnun 
ami to the broaih'r i.^sucs surroinnlin^x t he rchit ion- 
ship between welfare and work has iiM ciit ly been 
completed. The re^sultinL^ ri'i>orl i)rovi(U's the fol- 
low ingsuiniiiary of findings: 

1. In Bcneral. welfare recipients and otlicr low-iiicomc 
perHena (along with most Ajucricnns) linyo n strong work 
ethic, want to work, and when fonsihlo. do work. . . . 

2. SubHtantinl Iwirrlcrs stand in the way of wolfan* re<-ipi- 
ents' partifipatiiiK In th(» present joh nuirket system. M*liey 
include lack of skills, poor lienltli, need for child cure, 
and lack of jobs at which Uiey ran earn enoiiKli to sup- 
port their families. 

3. Several researchers have sought to locate a group of 
pereoDH similar to wtdfare ri»cipieiits in nuxst respects hut 
not oil welfare. All failed to locate such a group, niose 
on welfare have h'SS eduentlon, less resann-t»s, and hirger 
''/amilies than other low-income i>ersous. 

4. WIN is .successful in helping sonu^ welfare recipients 
improve thcir* earnings and length of time in jobs. Ijn- 
provement occurs only when these jx^rsons obtain some 
kind of sen-ices from NVIN and not when tli(»y arc merely 
referred directly to jobs. 

5. Just what aspects of the WIN effort are responsible 
for helping trainees obtain and liold jobs has not been 
established. ... A closer look at what happens in the* 
WIN experience itself is needed. 

6. In spite of the help WIN offers, it cannot of it.self re- 
solve the welfare*' issue. The training provided does not 



enable large numbers of welfare recipients to obtain work 
in the regidar jol) nmrkrt. allowing them to leave the 
welfare rolls. Moreover, thost* who enter WIN and fail 
lo f)btain jobs may l)e harnjcd by btH'oming jnore depend- 
ent upon welfare tlnni they were when they entered the 
program. 

7. lOfforts to encourage employment of more welfare recipi- 
ents by giving inx credits to businesses hiring recipients, 
by nnt deducting all the earnings of recipients from their 
welfn re grants, and by imposing stiffcr work recpiirements 
have had very lindtcsl impact. These efforts do little 
to change the jitU market situation fac<Nl by. welfare 
recipients. \ 

s. Work-for-ndief efforts (merely working off one's relief 
payments iu a nmkesliift job) are costly, inetfieient, and 
resented by work supervisors as welljis participants. On 
the oilier hand, provision of publicly supiK)rted jobs for 
w(dfare recipients has demonstrated tJuU signilleant num- 
bfcTS of welfare recipients are willing to work aUd can 
perform eomi)otently in regular jobs over a period of time. 
However, providing jobs i(ists mon» than paying welfare, 
and relatively few persons who perform well in the.se jobs 
tind (»quivalent employment in the regular work force, 
suggesting limitations in the job market system. 
U. I>>rrtng any year, there is considerable movement of 
IM'rsons, not only on and off the welfare roUs. but above 
and below tlie i)ov(»rty level. However, low-income families 
IiendtMl by women (and esi)ecially black women) are sub- 
stantially less likelj* to leave poverty than are those 
headed by men. a 

10. Relatively little is known about the factors influenc- 
ing low-ineonie men to stay with or desert tlieir families. 
Then' is reason to believe that desertion would be less 
likely if the men could earn enough to support their 
families adequately.*' / 



Apprenticeship Programs 



The year 1077 marked tho 40th anniversarj^ of 
the National Apprenticeship Act of 1037, which* 
together with re|[^ilations publishedin Federal 
Register on Fehniary '18, 1077, defLnes the Fed- 
eral role in apprentice.ship. That role, carried out 
by the Department of Lalx)r J? Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Traininp^ (BAT), is to formulate 
and promote labor standards nece.ssa.ry to safe- 
guard the welfare of apprentices, to hrinf^ topcether 
employers and labor for the formulation of pro- 
grams of apprcntice^ship» and to cooperate with 
State agencies engaged in the formulation and 
promotion of standard.s of apprentice.'^hip. 



OPPORTUNITIES IN APPRENTICESHIP 

The most current full-year statistics available 
for the State and national apprenticeship systems, 
comprised of jirograms serviced by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship tand Training and State appren- 
ticeship agencif&s, indicate^ that during calendar 
year 1076, 354,000 apprentices received training 
and over 88,000 new apprentices Avere registered. 



1" The Work Incentive {WIN) Program and Related Experi- 
ences: A Review of Reaenrch With Policy Implieation^, R&D 
Monoprnph 49 ( Wnshlngtnn : t*.S. Dppnrtmont of Lnt>or, Employ- 
ment and Training Admlnl.stration, 1977), pp. 1-2. 
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Latest data on apprentice characteristics slft>\v that 
minorities represent IH.I peVcant of the total num- 
ber of persons already in apprenticeship pi'o^rrains. 
but 19.3 ..pei*cent of those enterin^r pro^rnuns for 
the first time (the '^ascension rate"). The per- 
centa^'cof feniaUMipprentices rose from 1.2 percent 
at thebeginnin^^ of 1970 to 1.7 percent at the end of 
that ye4ir. The a.seension rate for wcunen in this 
period was 3.1 percent. 

APPRENTICESHIP IN THE ARMED FORCES 

The Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Marine ('orps ( ^)nini!in(huit siirned 
and officially rejristered the National Stamhirds of 
Apprt^nt.icesliip foi' the Marine Corps in July 1077. 
Under the ajrreenient, marines who si^rri I'P f^^' 
program will complete Marine Corps qualifications 
and, at the same time, complete Ji formal appren- 
ticeship pro^n-am patterned after those in private 
industry in nationally reco;riil/.ef 1 apprcjit ieeahle 
ocoupation.s. (\)mi)leti()n of traiuin.u will dualify 
the marine for ecjuivalent civilian jobs with a 
"journeyman-' ratin^r. The ai>[)rent ic(^shi|) pro- 
irram will provide separating: or letirinir niariiu'S 
with documented records of trainin^r in ap- 
prentii-eahlc occupation. 

A similar a;rreement was si^rneil with the T .S. 
: Army in July 11>75. I)urin;r the past year, national 
multitrade standards were developed and re^ris- 
tercd by BAT at the followin<r locations: Missile 
and Munitions (enter/School Arsenal. Ala.: Kort 
Sill Field Artillery. Okhi.: Kort Knox Armor 
School, Ky.; and the Tohyanna Depot in Penn- 
sylvania. Other sites include Fort Helvoir. Va.; 
. .Foit Devens, Mass.; AhiM-deen. Md.; lM)rt I^>e, 
Va.; Fort Knstis, Va.: Fort Hliss. Tex.: and Fort 
Gordon, Ga. 

APPRENTICESHIP IN CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Trainin<r. 
workiji^r in I'ooperation with tlu' l'\'diM-al Ihireaii 
. of Prisons, has nuule si<rnilicant pro^n-e.^s in de.- 
velopin^r apprentieeshi|) pro^rraais t'nr inmati's m 
correctioiuil institutions. I)urin<r the pa>t year, 
apprenticeship |)ro;rrauis Wi'i'e devtdoped in the 
followin<r.in.stitution.s: .Nh-dicai Center for Fi'derai 



Prisoners (^fo.), Tx'aven worth Penitentiary 
(Kans.). r.S. I)i.scii)linarY Barracks (Ivans.). 
Danhnry l*rison ({N)nn.), and Federal Correc- 
tional "institution (Ky.). Innuitcs registered 
under tlu'se pro^ri'jnns are issueil work-experience 
lon>; <;ertifyin<r tjudr training. Thus the "inniatc- 
appriMitiee" earns credit toward uu'eting the rc- 
(|uireinents for journeyman status in nationally 
recogidzed apprent iceahle occupations. 

OTHER INITIATIVES 

Five major initiatives in apprenticeship arc in 
various plui.ses (d* development and implenuuita- 
tion. They encompass an i^stimated ()(),000 
participants. 

1. Sclrctrd I/ufitsfri/ Cam pahjn. The campaign 
is concerned with expanding apprenticeship in se- 
lected industries where api)rcnticeship has had 
low penetration, where industry uses on-the-joh 
training for worker advancement, and where there 
are indications of growth potential and steady 
employment. The industries idiosen flM' special 
attention were health and medical, energy, trade 
and sei-vices. and government. 

± Munihunfc ComniltteeH, These committees 
])rovi(le administrative assistance in .selected cities 
to suudl employers with app»vnticeship programs 
and encourage the devi'lopment of new programs 
among employ(M-s needing such assistance. 

;i. Fe(lrnfl-^'<t(ftc Port nrr,^ Iff'/). This eifort is 
aimed at huilding more i-oonlination among Fed- 
eral and State appivntice.ship agencies, achieving 
more unifoi'ni practices and procedures among 
Fetleral and State agencies, and providing tech- 
nical support to State api)rentii-eship at-tivities. 

4. Tnfhfi/H/ (uuf Support for f nrnipJoj/cd Ap- 
prrntif'i R aiu'l AlJ'nd Ovnft Worker^i. The program 
providers for a coutimiation of t rainingduring pe- 
rii)ds of uuemploynuMit for apprentices and allie<l 
era ft workers to allow and iMU'ourage t hem to 
maintain their att:ichnuMit to the trade. 

Srhool-A ppi'rnffrt .sJiip l/n\lx(fi{v, *I'he linkage 
will pi-ovide work oriiMitat ion ami * i>reappn'nt.ice- 
siiii> training <luring early s(diool years with 
. '-liands ntr' iu>( met ion : it in>-!udi's woi-k exposure, 
jol) trials, part-timi- a pprent ic«'ship or preappren- 
t.icesiiil) (Mupln\ tiient. and entiy into a registered 
apprent iei*shi[> program. 
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The Employment Service 



Nearly half of all ES placements in fiscal 1977 
were in blue-collar jobs, while clerical and a 
variety of service jobs accounted for most of 
the remainder. 



White-collar 

Prof^^ssional» 
\ec\ ical, and 
ma gerial 




Machine trades 
Benchwork 

Structural work 

Motor freight and 
transportation 

Packaging, ma- 
terials handling 

Other 



10 



15 



20 



Note; Percentages add to more than 100 because individuals may be 
placed in more than one occupation during the fiscal year. 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 



The W{i«nier-Peys(M- Act of l\K\:\ mil hoi i/.oil a na- 
tionwide Fe(lt»nil-StJiti- I'liiploynuMJt siM-vicc systoni 
to provide counsoliiiir ami placiMuoiil .soi-vicc-^ at 
no rliiir^(» (i) mcM, woiiiciK ami ••juuiois" h'<rally 
qiuilificil to ('n<;a;r(' in ^rainfiil (M-cupal ions ami to 
carry out related fiiiirl ioii.s. Thr ori^rinal Concept 
of the pn])lie eniplnynieiit service was primarily 
that of a lahor (»xrhan<;e end I his concept -till pi-e- 
vuils. even th()n<ifli many new pro^rranis and activi- 
ties liavo been assi<j:ned to it ovcm* the past four 
doea(h»s. Currently, in addition to the Wa^rner 
Peyser Act, more thnn '20 laws. 17 Kxeeutive 
ordei-s, and 11 a<xreements with othcM* Feder:il 
a^^encies a (feet the* o|)e rat ions of the system. State 
employment service (KS) a<:encies affiliated with 
the. U.S. Kiiiploynient Service operatiul nearly 
2,500 loeal otlices in 1077.^'' 

JOB PLACEMENTS IN FISCAL 1977 

Local employment services registered almost 16 
million job api)licants in fiscaTlO??: Over ^.I'mil- 
lion [lersons, werl' placiMl in jol)s. and a total of 5.0 
million jol)s were filli»(L ahont l>o p(»rcent of which 
were nona<jrricult nral."" ^^Mnnfac^^Irin<r, \vhoh»- 
sale and retail trade, and .service indnstries ac- 
counted for three-fourths of the placements. In 
addition, the K.S eounseled nu>r(» than 0()1,000 in- 
dividuals and adniinistere(l over l.nVI.OOU tests to 
about 738,00f) persons. 

Chart 1 1 port rays the dist ribut ion of placements 
nuule by occupational i:roup in li.scal 1^77. Xearly 
half of all placements were in blu(»-collar occiipa- 
tions; white-collar jobs, lar^'-ely clerical, accounted 
for about 30 percent. The averafj^ewafi^e of the 
openiufi^s filled foi* employers w:is i>^.07 per hour, 
with about 15 ])ercen( oi' nil o[)eninprs filled at a 
wa^e of ify^LOO or more, anrl about S [xu'cent of 
o{)enings filled at a wa^e of ^^5.00 and over. The 
proportion of joh openin<rs filled with liotirly 
wa*jfes of $2..'U) or more iiu'reas(Ml markedly over 
fiscal 1070. (See table i;.) 

'rh(» tf-rm ••rnpioynii'iit ^. rvlc*' j< usi'ii t linm^liout tlii< sf<>UiMi 
for rfihslsti'ncy. aUlHMit;li miners in i [ St;it»->; ,ir<' <Hli('i,iIly 

tUh-d Job Sj»rvlr(» onicrs, 

^* Por.soriH »nay l»o pl.u'tMl !i!i>r<' tlmii omih'. 




SERVICES TO SPECIAL GROUPS 

The ES provides intensive services and indi- 
vidmili'/ed attention to the paiticular needs of such 
special applicant f^roups as veterans, migrant and 
-'jisoual farmworkers, women, youth, older 
Aoi'kers, and handicapped workers. (See table 7.) 

\ 



Table 6 Job Openings Filled and Individtjals Placed, nr Jon Order Wage Kate, Fiscal 

Years 1975-77 

(Percent (llslributloul 



Wage rate 



Total: Number (thou- 
sands) 

Percent 



Under $2.10._- 
$2.10 to $2.20- 
$2.30 to $2.40- 
$2.50 to $2.09. 
$3.00 to $3.40. 
$3.50 to $3.00- 
$4.00 to $4.40- 
$4.50 to $4.00- 
$5 and over_-- 
Other » 



Job openings fiUod 



Indivi'Umls placed 



Kisful 1975 



Fiscal 



5. 77»i 
100. 0 



47. 0 



Average » 



19. 
8. 
3. 
2. 



14. 



$2. Gl 



5, 200 
100. 0 

14. 3 
10. 0 
13. 0 

10. T) 

11. 2 

4. 7 
3. 2 
2. 1 

5. i) 

T). r> 

$2. 80 



Kiscal U>77 1 Kist-al 107.' 



f), 002 
100. 0 

4. 3 
4. 4 
25. 4 
23. 3 
15. 5 
7. 1 
4. 0 
2. 5 
7. 8 
4. 8 

$3. 07 



3, 138 
100. 0 



00. 4 

20. 4 
12. S 
G. 3 
3. 8 

5. 8 

7. G 

$2. 70 



Kist-al 107r) 



3, 3G7 
100. 0 

13. 1 
23. G 
18. 8 
21. G 

14. 0 
G. 5 

4. 4 
2. 1 

5. 0 
7. 4 

$2. 83 



Fiscal 1977 



4, 130 
100. 0 

5. 4 

5. 0 
31, 1 
25. 0 
17, 1 

9, 0 

6. 2 
(3. 3 
l7. 0 

5. 6 

$3, 07 



» Percentages wiU add to more tlmn 100 bccaUM* individual.'; may bo iilan-rl 
In more than one Job during ibc year. 



i Incliidt'S all oponiiiRS without equivalent hourly wogo rales, such as 
wi4;ps derived exclusively from coinmission.s or tips. 



Veterans 

Veterans are given priority in (ho provision 
of all employment services.-' About li.O million 

.veterans registered or renewed their job iii)plica- 
tions with KS offices last yeiir; thpy i-epresonted 
16.r) percent of all iippKH-ants and accounted for 
17.7 percent of all phirenu'uts in Jioiuigrirultural 

■jobs. About 721,000 veterans, including 400,000 
Vietnam-era veterans, obtained jobs tliroiigh the 

> employment sci-vice during fiscal 1077, a 21-percont 
increase over fiscal 197f>. 

Firms.holding contracts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for $10,000 or more arc required to list 
their job vacancies with tlic cnii)loyment service. 
In fiscal 1977. 14L()0() veterans, 1()4,()0() of wUom 
were Vietnam-era veterans, were pliued in jobs 
with Federal contractors. 

A prognim si)eci fiddly geared to increasing the 
employment of veterans is the Disabled Veterans 
Outreach IVognini ( DVOI') . -DVOP units were 
established in local otlices in 100 of the largest 



»i Sec Veterans Services In 1977 In tbl.s volume. 



cities, with at least one unit in each State. The mis- 
sion of the 2,000 newly hired veterans (men and 
wonuMi) who comprise the DVOP staff is to seek 
out disabled \-eterans who are not in the labor force 
and infoiTU them of the educational, job training, 
and emi)loynient benefits to which they are en- 
titled. The goal^)f the program is to place an ad- 
ditional 40,000 disabled \-eterans in jobs or train- 
ing 1 )y the end of fiscal 1078. 

''> 

Handicapped 

In ion k the Wagner-Peyser Act was amended 
to assign si)ecitic resi)onsibility to the public em- 
ployment service for jM'oviding counseling and job. 
placement services to handicapi)ed individuals and 
reciuiring the designation of at least one pei^on 
in each emi)l()ynient service oflice to assure that 
. these si)ecial services are n ;! available. 

During fiscal 1077, abou. J07,000 handicapped 
persons were i)hiced in j()i)S. compared with 
17:i,l)(M) in fiscal 1070. More than 140,000 were given 
counseling services to help them better utilize tlieir 
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sMlls or more fully develop their potentials, and 
43,000 were given special testing, either to iden- 
tify occupational aptitiido patterns or to deter- 
mine appropriate Referrals to specific trainee jobs. 



Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers 

The continuing efforts by the U.S. Employment 
Service to assist migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers (MSFW's) were strengthened by regula- 
tions published in the Federal Register in January 
1977. The regulations spell out procedures to be 
followed to insure that the workers have Access to 
the full range, of services and job opportimities on 
an equal basis with <i)ther applicants. 

Data for* fiscal 1977 .show that migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers received proportionately more 
service than other ES applicants in several key 
areas: Proportionately more MSFW's than other 
applicants were referred to jobs and supportive 
service agencies, and migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers were placed at nearly twice tiie l ate of 
other ES job applicants (36 percent compared 
with 19 percent). MSFW applicants were placed 
in jobs paying $3 or more per hour at the same 
rate as were other applicants (8 percent). 



Youth 

l.ho total number of youth placed in jobs by the 
ES in fiscal 1977 was L793,()()(), an increase of about 
'29 porrent over fiscal 197(). Hicy accounted for 
43.3 perc^Mit of all applicants placed during the 
fiscal year. Xe4irly 600,000, or one-tiiird of all 
youth phu-i'd in jobs by the ES, were minority 
nuMubcM-s. The uuud)or of minority youth placed 
in lisral 1977 n'i)roseutcd a 3r)-perc<ent increase 
over the previous year. 

Ijocal ES offices are uuijor source of recruit- 
ment and referral of applicants to new programs 
established by the Youth Employment and Dem- 
onstration Projects Act, enacted in August 1977. 
For example, the ES has been assigned the re- 
sponsibility for tlic referral of young men and 
women to tlie Young Adult Conservation Corps 
for selection. 

A special youth employment campaign was un- 
dertaken in the summer of 1977 in those areas 
where youth unemployment rates were highest. 
Target groups were youth aged 16 to 24 who were 
unemployed high School or college graduates or 
dropouts, compietei-s of CETA-funded training 
or other vocational training, or in-school youth 
needing temporary summer employment to finance 
their education. 



TAB1.E 7. Members of ES Target Groups Who Received Reportable Services, All Sources 

OF Funding, Fiscal Year 1977 



[Percent distribution M 



Selected services 


Total 
number ^ 
(thou- 
san(,Is) 


Vet- 
erans 


Mi- 
grant 

and .sea- 
sonal 
farm- 

workcr.s 


Women 


Minority 
members 


Econom- 
ically 
dis- 
advan- 
taged 


Handi- 
capped 


Older 
workers 
(45 and 

older) 


Youth 
(under 
22) 


Applications taken _ 


15, 817 


16. 5 


1. 3 


44. 7 


28. 0 


28. 3 


5. 7 


14. 2 


31. 8 


Counsded ~ 


9G1 


20. 2 


1. 1 


49. 1 


36. 0 


53.0 


15. 2 


11. 2 


31. 1 


Tested 


738 


11. 4 


. 4 


GO. 0 


28. 7 


26. 7 


5. 8 


6. 7 


37. 2 


Enrolled in training. . 


178 


11. 8 


1. 0 


55. 5 


44. 6 


70. 8 


6.3 


4. 6 


43. 2 


Received job development ^ 


1, 310 


26. () 


1. 6 


40. 8 


34,7 


33. 3 


7. 9 


13. 1 


26. 9 


Placed: 


















43. 3 


In all jobs _ 


4, 139 


17. 4 


2. 2 


41. 3 


31. 6 


34. 0 


5. 0 


9. 4 


In nonagricultural indus- 
















9. 2 


43. 2 


tries - - 


3, 900 


17. 7 


. 8 


41. 9 


31. 1 


33. 9 


5. 1 



t Percentages are based oi\ total new and renewal applications nU'd in Iw^al thfi sum of percenta^^i'S for a selected service will equal more than 100. 

employment service ofllcflS during fiscal 1077. Not included aro those applica- J Figures are for all new and renewal applicants. 

tionsmade earlier than Oct. 1, 1975, that were still active during rtscal 1077. » THe process of soliciting a public or private employer's order for a speclBc 

Because the same individual may be a member of more than one target group, applicant for whom the local otllces has no suitable opening currently on file. 
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The projrrain was fuiuloil at mora than mil- 
lion, and ai)l)roxiinat('l.v TM) achlilioiml statV posi- 
tions were niadp avaihihlo to hxNll KS oIVkh^s on a 
4-month basis (June I throucrli Si'ptiMuhtM- :^0) 
for this effort. As a ivsuU of the special pro<ri-am, 
ES place<l 488,000 youth in smnnu'r employiiuMit, 
inchuling 208,000 in \hv privali' siu'tor, :VI,0<X) with 
the Federal (Jovenunent, and i>4(i,00() with State 
and local governments. 



Minority Applicants 

The ES places special emphasis on lH'li)in^^ in- 
dividuals or frnuips who face i)arti<Milar harriers 
to rniploymcnt fiii<l johs. Kor examj^h', mjoiv tluin 
1 out of every 4 people who tiled a new or renewal 
application with the emidoynient service in fiscal 
1977 was a nuMnher of a minority ethnic ^roup 
(4.5 million out of ir).H million, or '2^A\ percent) ; 

million of these were placed in johs- uj) liO per- 
cent over thepreviousiiscal year. .V sli<rhtly hi^duy 
proimrtion of minority applicants than all appli- 
cants I'Cjristered were placed in johs (liS.J) i)ercent 
of minority applicant.s compared with 'iO.-J percent 
of airapi)licants). The avera^^e wa^^' for these 
jobs was $-2.1)5 per hour; 170,0t)0 were placed in 
jobs payin<r S^l P^'»" hour or more (ahout one- 
■ quarter of all KS placenu>nt.s at that wa*rc level). 
Tho ES counseled over :Ur).000 mim>rity ai)pli- 
cants percent of all ai)plicants c(amscleil) and 
teMed souu^ 212,000 minority^applicants {2S.7 per- 
cent of all applicants tested) . 



Women 

: About 1.7 million women were placed in jobs 
by the cmploynuMit sei-vice in fiscal 1977, com- 
pared with 1.4 million in fiscal 1076, a <riun of 21 
percent. Of these, 540,000 were minorities and 
587,000 were economically disadvanta^red. 

The avera«re wa*ro for the women placed was 
$2,90 per honr in fiscal 1077. compared with $2.72 
per hour in fiscal 1070. However, VV\000 women 
were placed in johs payin<r $^hOO or niori' per honr, 
compared with 72,000 in fiscal 1070, a ^rain of H5 
percent. 

Proo:res.s has been nia<h' in <rettin^'' women into 
apprcnticcableMra(h\s. Women !iavc been placed in 



such trades as carpenter,' tool and die maker, 
bricklayer, elect i-ician, and i)ii>elitter. AVomen are 
currently direct in<r 8 of the :)7 Apprenticeship 
lnformati<ni Centers. These centers, located in ES 
local ollices. provide <j:uidancx^. and counsol- 
in«^r to applicants regarding jippreiiticeship 
opportunit ies. 



EMPLOYER SERVICES 

Through contacts with employers — personal 
visits and promotional telephone contacts, .supple- 
nu'nted by mail promotion, publicity, and partic- 
ipation in conununity allairs— emph)yer relations 
.st air encourage employers to li.st job openings with 
the IvS local oflices. Approximately 1.0 million per- 
sonal visits and 1.8 million promotional telephone 
contacts were made wdth about 1.5 million em- 
ployers in fiscal 1077. Personal visits and promo- 
t ional teleph(»e contacts were each up 400,000 over 
11)70, with the number of employei-s remaining ap- 
proximately tho same. 

.Vctivitiesalso include dissemination of informa- 
tion to employers on legislation affecting the job 
nuirket, labor supply and denumd. and the broad 
.seope of .services available through ES local offices 
and other community agencies. Staff also provide 
services to employei-s in resolving pv alleviating 
in-plaut problems of recruitment, utilization, re- 
tention, and stabilization of in-plant work force. 
Technical assistance , includes turnover and ab- 
senteei.sm studies, job analysis, preparation and 
analysis of staffing schedules, and upgrading. 
These services are provided to more than 12,000 
firms annually. 

Diivct employer involvjcnuuit in the improve- 
ment of services to em^ployers has l)een emphasized 
in nv'cnt years through the developnu'ut of local 
emi>loyer advi.sory couunittees. 'Hu' objective ^s to 
attract a larger voUune and broader mix of ^ob 
openings through the direct jiarticipation of eni- 
plovers who use the employuuMit .service. There aie 
now api)n>\imatcly 250 of the.se conuuittees in U\ 
States, rei>n'senting 5.000 employei*s. Tn addition,^ 
five statewide committees are operating, with 
ot hers in the ])rocc.ss of being organized. A national 
(•onunitte(x was organized by a group of employci-S 
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in Jfovember 1976. A primary objective is to com- 
municate employer needs arid problems related' to 
the ES that require national attention. 



COOPERATIVE SERVICES 

Stronger ties between tlie ES and CETA prime 
sponsors in fiscal 1977 had the following results: 
532,940 applicants were certified eligible and in- 
ferred to CETA sponsors for placement in public 
service jobs under CETA titles II and VI, and 278 
CETA prime sponsors have agrecment>s with ES 
agencies for carrying out labor excha,nge acti vitiCvS. 
In addition, 21 State employment security agen- 
cies (SESA's) serve as CETA prime spousoi-s (15 
as balance-of-State sponsors and 6 as statewide 
sponsors), and 9 CETA/SESA linkage demonstra- 
tion projectvS have been funded in 8 regions. y 

The employment service provides assistance such 
as recruitment and referral to a number o¥ other 
employment and training program? , including the 
Job Corps. Assistance is also prov vied in the im- 
plementation of programs targoroil to defense 
needs, veterans, and other special ;^roups. Two of 
them are described below. 



Resident Aliens 

Employment service responsibilities for work- 
ers immigrating to the United States for perma- 
nent employment were defined in regulations most 
recently amended and published in the Federal 
\ Register in Januar}' 1977. The Department of 
Labor's chief ^responsibility in this area is to as- 
sure that the admission of aliens for purposes of 
employment will not have an advei*se effect on job 
opportunities, wages, and working conditions of 
American workei-s.^^ The new regulations i-equire 
prospective employers of alien worker's to docu- 
ment fully their efforts to obtain U.S. workei*s for 
their job openings and to list such openings witli 
the public employment sei'VMce. 

Iir fiscal 1977, some 35,800 applications for 
permanent immigrant workei-s were processed. Of 
these, 22,f)00 were for employment in occupations 

^ See alRo the chnptpr on Immljrratlon nnd the Lnbor Forr-o 
In th!a report, 
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classified as professional, technical, and man- 
agerial — mainly in health occupations and engi- 
neering. About 80 percent of these applications 
were certified. Of the remaining number of ap- 
plications processed— for household workers, 
cooks, mechanics, and the like — the certification 
rate was about 70 percent. 

Dislocated Workers 

Congress included in the Trade Act of 1974 pro- 
vision for adjustment assistance for dislocated 
American workers. The Secretary of Labor deter- 
mines whether or not increased imports contribute 
importantly to workers' partial or tx>tal separation 
from their jobs. The Department of Labor, 
through the U.S. Employment Service and its 
affiliated State employment sendee agencies, has 
responsibility for administer; g the employability 
services portion of the Worker Adjustment Assist- 
ance Program. Under the program, workers are 
assisted in making job searches throughout the 
rountry and in relocating when necessary to ob- 
tain new employment in areas not within commut- 
ing distance of their residence. Training is also 
provided .when new job skills are needed for re- 
employment. Other services available include coun- 
seling, tej^tjng, and intensive placement activities. 

In fiscal 1977, the ES took new applications 
from nearly 25,000 workers under this program. 
Of these, 16,892 pei^sons were counseled, 4,267 were 
Inferred to training, and 2,690 were placed in jobs. 

OPERATING TECHNIQUES 

The Job Service Matching System 

The employment service has developed* a num- 
ber of tools to improve services to jobseekers. One 
of the most recent of these — the Job Service 
Matching System (JSMS) — uses computer tech- 
niques to improve the nuitcli Ixitwcen jobseekers 
and job opportunities. The automated system also 
bypasses the need for paper records by using com- 
puter storage of all necessary applicant and job 
order data, thus substantially reducing manual 



maintenance efforts and improving access to such 
information. 

Sixteen State employment security agencies 
were funded for JSMS automation activities in 
late fiscal 1976. In fiscal 1977, 7 States were added, 
bringing the total to 23 States funded for JSMS 
activities by the end of the year. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

Work was completed in fiscal 1977 on the fourth 
edition of the Dicti<mary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT). The new dictionary provides occupational 
definitions and the classification structure used to 
group occTipations in terms of related duties and 
activities. Among the changes in the new IX)T is 
removal of sex references from job titles. Work is 
also nearing completion on a supplement to the 
dictionary that relates occupational information 
to career areas in which jobs are grouped according 
to interest factors and common worker traits re- 
quirements. The supplement, tentatively entitled 
"Guide to Occupational Exploration," is expected 
to be published in the second half of calendar 
year 1978. 



RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
AND EVALUATION 

An overall research, development, and evalua- 
tion (RD&E) strategy has been implemented since 
fiscal 1975 to focus on critical programmatic issues 
for both the short and long run.^^ A model was de- 
veloped for planning and application of results, 
and a number of RD&E projects wore funded 
under these initial plans. They include: 

— Development and pilot test of a methodol- 
ogy to determine the impact of the ES. This 
project is well under\vay and, if successful, 
^vill result in a major nationwide net impact 
evaluation in fiscal years 1978 to 1980. 



» Se€ "Prepared Statement of Wnilam H. Kolberg, Aa^lRtant 
Secretary of Labor for Employment and Tralnlnff" (app. pp. 
92-106) In House Committee on Education and Labor and Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Oversight Ilcaringn on Comprehcn- 
aive Employment and Training Act, pt. 2 (Waghtngton : 94tU 
Cong., 2d Bess., 1077). 



— Development of methodologies for assessing 
the net impact of particular ES programs — 
counseling and employer services. These proj- 
ects have been completed and nationwide eval- 
uations ai*o being considered for fiscal 1978. 

— Res<'arch into improved methods for al- 
locating ES resources. Results have been 
I'.tilized on a continuing basis to modify the 
fonnula for allocating resources to State 
agencies. 

— An institutional analysis of the ES to rec- 
ommend improvements in organization, man- 
agement, and operations of the Federal-State 
ES system. This study, recently completed, 
found tliat high-performing States tend to 
differ systematically in their organizational 
structure and style from those with low per- 
formance and that productivity in urban areas 
could be improved by a shift from larger to 
smaller, more decentralized offices." 

— A Job Search and Relocation Assistance 
Pilot Project (JSRA) to test the feasibility 
of making relocation assistance a regular part 
of the .services offered to registrants by local 
employment service offices. The project is being 
conducted in 30 local employment service of- 
^ces in 8 Southeastern States. 

JSRA provides several kinds of relocation 
assistance to job-ready ES applicants who are 
unable to find employment in their home area 
and who are interested in relocating to obtain- 
emplo3rment. The project utilizes the Job 
Bank Openings Summary and other national 
data as leads to out-of-area job openings and 
is designed to fit readily into regular ES op- 
erations with a minimum of procedural 
change and additipnal staff. 

During the first 15 montlis of operation, the 
project enrolled 2,192 applicants, 1,103 of 
whom received job search assistance and 457 
of whom were relocated. ^ 

The knowledge gained from these and other 
RD&E studies, reflecting a-joint effort by research- 
ers and program operators, will be applied to the* 
practical setting of ES program operations. 

- .** « 

2* T/ie Kmployment Service: An Institutioikal ^ Analyaia, R&D 
Monograph 51 (Washlnpton : U.S. Department of liabor. Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, 1977). ^ 
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Unemployment C ompensation Program 



Ih fiscal 1977, 10.4 million individuals rc^coivod 
a total of $15 billion in benefit payments under 
' State and Federal unemployment t-ompensation 
progmms. One year earlier, 11.-^ million indi^ " ' 
uals j-eeeived $19Ji billion in benefits. 

Much effort was oxi)en(led during the year in 
implementing new legislation. The Federal Su^)- 
pjeniental Benefits (FSB) prog nun, scheduled to 
expire on March 31, 1977, was exteiuled by the 
Emergency TTnemploymont Compensation Act of 
1977' (Public Law 95-19). This legislation pro- 
vided for the taking of new elaiin.s to October 'M. 
1977, and continued claims until January 'H, VMH. 
Additionally, th*> law substantially revi.sed cli;.n- 
bility requirements for FSB by including a work 
searcli requirement and by placing additional 
emphasis upon a claimant's willingness to accept 
suitable work as a condition for maintaining 
eligibility. 

During the year almost all States passed laws 
to implement the Unemployment Compensation 
^Act Amendments of 1976 (l^iblic Law 94-566). 
This law extends unemploynuMir insurarice cover- 
age to some 9.2 million individuals, effective Jan- 
uary 1978» Included are most employees of State 
and local governments ; workers on farms employ- 
ing at least 10 workers in 20 weeks in a calendar 
year or paying cash wages of at least $20,000 in a 
calendar quarter; domestic workei^ of an employ- 
er who paid cash wages of at least $l/)00 in a cal- 
endar quarter; and certain workers in nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The new legislation also made important chang- 
es in the financing of the program. The net Federal 
tax under tlrc Federal Unemployment Tax Act 



was inci-easc(K ell'ectivc Januni'} K 1977, from 0.5 
.to 0.7 [)ei*cent, ami the taxable wage base was in- 
(•n*aseil from $-L2(K) to $(),0(K), effective January 1, 
1 97s. The method of •'triggering on'* Fcderal-Stato 
extended benefits was modified so that the avail- 
ability of extended benefits will be more respon- 
si\(» to changes in the economy. 

'J"'e legi.slat.i(m also estnblisluHl a National Com- 
niis^sion on Unemployment (^^mpensation to re- 
view the entire program and make recommenda- 
tions to h^e President and the Congress on long- 
range needs of the system. The Commission is ex- 
pected to begin its study early in calendar 1978. 

The of the Trade Adjustment Assistance 
program, which aids workei-s whose job loss is re- 
lated to impoi-ts of go<Kls or services, inei\^ased sig- 
nificantly during fiscal 1977. In this period, 738 
worker petitions were filed, and the Department 
of Labor issued 40?i certifications covering over 
93,000 workers. During the year, 137,208 initial 
requests for trade readjustment allowances were 
taken, nnd 110,702 fii'st payments were made. In 
addition, 2.791,776 weeks of unemployment bene- 
fits were paid, totaling $150.9 million during the 
iiscal year, which is more than double the amount 
of allowances paid to workers under this program 
in the prior fiscal year. 

Because the processes of petition filing and claim 
investigation can be lengthy, slightly less tlian 
half of the weeks compensated (1.3 million) and 
Iwnefits paid ($70.8 million) were for weeks of un- 
employment during this fiscal year. Some 77.2 per- 
cent of the applicants for trade readjustment al- 
lowances were en? ployed at the time of filing their 
initial request during fiscal 1977. 



Food Stamps 



The Food Stamp Act was enacted by Congress 
in 1964 for the purpose of assisting low-income 
households to obtain Ynore balanc<»d and nutritious 
diets. In January 1971,. Congress amendecrtlie act 
• by a deling a work registration requirement as a 
condition of eligibility for food stamp benefits. As 



. a result, all able-bodied applicants, with specific 
exceptions, are required to register for work. 

Tlie Department of Indwr's involvement with 
the P^ood Stamp Program Dbgan in December 1972^ 

.after an inferagency agreement was signed with 
the Department of Agriculture (USDA) to. carry 



out the work registration amendments. The I>e- 
partment of I^bor (DOL) assigned msponsibih- 
ties to the Employment and Training Admrnistra- 
tion's Office of Work Incentive Programs, ihe 
U S Employment Service, through its State agen- 
cies, is responsible for administering the >vork.test 
to mandatory work registrants and for providing 
them with such necessary employment services as 
job placement, referral to training, testing, and 
counseling. Pursuant to the intenigeney agree- 
ment,' registration for the WIN Program was 
deemed sufficient to fiiUill the conditions of the 
work registration requirement of the Food Stamp 
Act. 



PROGRAM AaiVITIES 

Registrations in. the Food Stamp Program of 
persons subject to the work requirement totaled 
2 004,521 in fiscal li)7T. Of tlioso registrants who 
were available for work (:^,7r,0,54r)) , 48<),r>()7 were 
referred \o jobs and 2C,C,i)12 (0.7 percent of those 
, available) were placed. Anotlier 22,580 were en- 
rolled in tmining. Other services rendered by the 
local employment services included counseling for 
95,117 registrants and testing for 11,820. 



NEVy LEGISLATlbN 

. Oil September 29, the President signed the Food 
and AgricMiltuiv Art of 1977. This new food stump 
let'islation is expected to provide for more etTective 



delivery of employment- related services and to 
strengthen the work reqilirement. Key provisions 
of the new act are as follows : 

1. Exemption Criteria: 

— Kechiction in the upper work registration 
iige limit from 05 to (K). 

—Reduction of the age of the dependent child 
from mider IStounder 12. 

- IM'ovision for only one parent to register in 
jui intact household. 

- -h:xemption from food stump worV registra- 
tion of those WIN und UI work registrants 
M'ho arc ulso receiving food stamps. 

2. Work RefiLiirement: 

—Provision for college students to register 
for work during breaks of 30 days or more. 
— Re(piircment that college students must be 
employed at least 20 hours a week or else reg- 
ister for such employment, 
— Re(iuirement of independent job search ac- 
tivity on the part of the registrant. 

:i. Adiuinist ration : 

—Authority for joint USDA/DOL issuance 
of work requirement regulations, when the 
employment service is tlie deliverer of services. 
—Conformance of sucli regulations with those 
of the WIN Program. 

— Pro\ ision for establishing pilot ^Svorkfare" 
projects to test tlie feasibility of requiring cer- 
tain food stamp Mork registrants to work off 
the value of their food stamp allotment for 
!i Stale or local unit of government already 
sponsoring public service employment. 
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YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 



The firnd ni youth viu m plof/tnciff ilrmanfU sjh - 
cud concern and acfio/L , . . Hoth lark of Ifrork 
opportunity an<( lurk of sutfifhlr pn pifnifiohi ore 
involved in thin Hifmitio}t — and arc romhinjiu/ to 
spread frmfrafiaa and diHillu^^ion a/nofu/j l<iryr 
nmnbers of yontnj pvoplv, j- 

When President John F. Kennedy cM)ressed 
this concern about- youth iineniploynuuit in his 
. message accompanying the first Manpower Report 
of the President,'' the unemployment rate for the 
civilian labor force as a wliale was ^Jo i)ercent; 
but it was 14.() percent for teena^rei^s, jjnd 0,0 per- 
cent for yonufi: aduhs.^ Fifteen yeard later, it is 
apparent that the situation has noi imi)roved 
much. In 1077, when the uuHuployni Hit rate for 
tho labor force as a whole was 7.0 i)eii'e(Mit, it was 
17.7 percent for teenagers and 10.!) [HMj-eent for -JO- 
to 24-year-olds. i 

Two recent developments have intensilied the 
long-term effort to understand (he hature and 
ca-uses of the yoiith unemployment problem : 

1. Tho labor market situation of nnnWity teen- 
agers has eroded dramatically in the paV- decade, 
while that of white teena;;ers has improve\nii-some 
respects/Whether measured in terms of nliVinploy- 
ment rates, participation rates, or emploVnuMit/ 



1 Tranamltted to tho ConproHS. March 1003. i>. xv. In 107rt. th»? 
title thlH iinmnil puhMnitlon wan rhiinK»^il t«< K»/(/i/o»/»iWU uml 
Training Hetntrtnf the rrrnhlvnL 

»In thlH rhaptiT. tho tvTUX ''\vv\\AK*'ts" ro^Ts siMM lth allyy o tin' 
10- to la yoar oM a^r k'roup. Thr torm 'WounK nilnUs"' Is ri^rv «1 
for tho 20- to 24'>»Mir <»M jjroup >»«>'ro K»'«H'ral lirms. snWi us 
"youth*' and "yoiiiipor workers/' n f'T to Wxv l^nrnd rut»-Ko\;y of 
16- to 24«year-ol(l Inaivldimla. 



population ratios — as •n 111 chart 12— the gap 
hetween the two ^roui)S has widened. 

•J. Many ohserN'ors have viewed a liigher-than- 
avera<;e rate of uneiuployiuent as a natural attri- 
bute of youth— stresi^in<r the undeniable facts that 
ine.\i)erieuce, uncertain caiver goals, and a tend- 
(MU'A- to "shop arouiid" for jobs characterize many 
young workers. With time spent in the laboi' force, 
lis W(^ll as with the onset of fairiily responsibilities, 
young adults generally settle down intheir cliQsen 
occupations and / voluntarily change jobs only 
when they ant ici^i)ate iniproveiiients in status and 
earniugs. For ati least one subgroup of the youth 
l)oi)ulatioii, hoWever, incrcasing age and experi- 
ence may not bring the typical improvement in 
eniployn'ient stability or steady gains in earnings. 
According to /a 1077 analysis of data from the 
youngest, cohort of tho National Tx>iigitudinal 
Surveys, out-of-school teenagers who endure more 
than a temix/iary si)ell of unemployment may not 
"nud<e up for lost time- ■ in their young adult work- 
li\Vs. 'riicf^e/young people api)ear to continue to b^^ 
hampered (,>\er time in the search for stable em- 
ployment tvnd adequate income from earnings.^ As 
of ()ct()ber 1077, over 8()0,()()() teenagers who wci-e 
not ill st^'hool were either iiiiemi)loyed or dis- 
courag(Hljworkers. 

These two critical findings— that the labor marr 
ket status of black tecmagers has lagged during 



S.M' Ari'vll v. Atlnm.s. (Jarth 1.. MaiikMim. uad otUrrs "The 
LlnKrrlaK/*"rl««'^ ^'""Oi llaomplo.viiH?nt" (Knlnmn-/.oo. Mloh. : 
W K lijoha UistUiitc for Kiaplo.vinoat Uosrarcli. np<MMnhor 
l')77) pp 10r» 15 Fi.r n .l^'scrlption of thr National I.onKitu<Unnl 



footuut.' 0. ill tlM. «-luiptrr o« Thr .\KlnK of .\mer- 
1,.,^.^ i.a^M.r r«.i : rn>hhMas ami I'rosprcts- «.r Ol<ior ^\o^korH. 
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most of the current economic recovery and that 
extended joblessiu'ss for (.'ortniii twMui<:^oi*s may hi\ 
misundoi-stood ns a hannlosH phase*, of devoloi)- 
ment — have led to an intensified etFort to llnd ways 
sto reduce youth unemployment. The lirst section 
o^his chapter explores various explanations that 
ha vK been offered to account for tlu» problem, in- 
cluding population and inchi.strv shifts, ecouomir 
downturns, and employ ei* bias. 

Depai'tnient of Labor programs s4M'vin<; youth 
are reviewed in the next seetioiu with .Special em- 



phasis on emplpyment-relate<l efforts. The evi- 
dences concerning tlu*. impact of past employment 
and trainin^i pro<;rams for youth is evaluated in 
the context of broader economic and labor force 
trends. 

'riu» liual s(»ction sununarizes current youth sei*v- 
ices and discusses tlu- Youth Employment and 
1 )cin()nst rat ion I'lojects Act of 1077, with empha- 
sis on the distinctive experinuMital approach of 
this major Ked(»ral initiative for alleviating^ the 
employment dilliculties of youth. 



Explaining You 

POPULATION CHANGE 

.One oft-cited explanation for the lon;:^-term rise 
in teenage unemployment rates is the «^rowth of the 
youth population. In fact, froin 1956 to lJ)7-k the 
annual rate of growth of the teenage population 
was 4.5 percent for blacks and l^Xi percent for 
whites, compared wjth a L4-perccut growth rate 
for the population aged 20 and over. 

During the same period, the aiuiual rate of 
growth of employment for white teenagers was 
3.9 percent — slightly higher than their population 
growth. The opposite was true for black teens: 
Employment growth, at 2.2 percent per year, did 
not nearly keep pace with their 4.5- percent popu- 
hvtion growth.^ 

Thus, contrary to the conventional wisdonu the 
labor market has proved remarkably fh^xibh^ in 
absorbing ever-large!' cohorts of white teenagers. 
Why tlu', relati\*e labor market position of black 
teenagers has deteriorated during the .sanu- time 
period is yet to exi)lained. Hut I^uieau of the 
Census j)rojections inspire* little optimism: While 
the number of whiti^ teenagci*s (age(l I(> to 1!)) in 



♦It nuiy bp worth notlnjr that tho ilornni;raphl<* rhariirrs re 
ferretl to nbovo do not tnkc Into account tho mlUtary roiniMHu*nt 
of the labor forco. Ux U»70, IK iM*n*»Mit nf tin* r.S. mnh* pHpnlJi- 
tlon ajjed 20 to 24 was in tlu* .\rnuHl I'orri's. i'l.tnpnrivl with 
only 8 percent In 1077. (Soo nnr»>au of thr Cpiisuh, I'urrmt Tup 
ulatlon UeportH. Scries 1' 20, Ni>. ;U4, DocenilHT" ll»77, \t, :;. i 
Tho Natlonul (*oninilss|on for Maopovwr ISiUcy i'vtim:U»'tl in its 
Hecond nnnuni report that the nninl)or of yotith In thv nillU!\ry 
tiocUned hy ahnost 1,1 nUUh»n }»<*t\\MMMi 1!hN and 1!>7J. Thti^, thr 
Nation has to sonn* extrnt n Utu|iUsh<'(l \y\\ut o«m'«« o -liinMi 
eant ''nKiiiif vat'* for yotinj; nuMi. in partlinlar, who wished tn 
pontponi* their entry Into ttu* elvHlan labor fono fnr "uir n iisoji 
or a not Iter. 
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Unemployment 

lOsr) is expected to be slipjhtly below the 1970 total, 
the black and othei* population of the Siimc age 
<zrnup will be more ihan a thiiti of a million per- 
sons — sonie IS |HMT^iit — higher than the 1970 
level.'' Undoubtedly, a portion of the growing 
minority teemi<re population will gain "windfall" 
employment as a result of the white teenage popii- 
latioii d(»cline. Nevertheless, the gap between white 
and black teemi/^je unemployment rates is unlikely 
to close fully as a result of demographic change 
alone. 

RECESSION 

• 

Souu^ of the impact of the recent recession on 
tci*nagers was reflected in the slow growth in their 
lal^)!' force participation, undoubtedly due to the 
fact that their jobless rate ro.se from 14.5 to 19.2 
p(M'ciMit l)etw(HMi 19715 and 11)75. At the same time, 
tlu^ teenage participation rate rost^ less than half of 
a peri-rntage point — from 50.7 to 54.1 percent. 

According to one study, had the recession not 
occurred, the teenage labor force probably would 
havi* grown by about 'J70,()(M) as a result of popu- 
lation growth- plus 40(),()()0 from a eontimiation of 
prexioiis labor force participation increas(\s.^ A 
siH'ond •tndy. holding the- 197(» unemployment rate 
for uu-n ngcd i!5 to 54 at ^^.0 pcMvcuit (instead of tho 
actual 1.9-pci'cent rate), estimated that these 

Sec app, tahh* R-1 In this volume. 
" Ualph Smith. "The Tccnnu'e rn<'niployni«*nt Pr(dden» -How 
Mnrh Win Mnero Tulhlcs Mutter?" In The Tecnugv. I'nvmploy- 
mciit Problem: What At'e tin Oittionsf (Wiinhlngton : Confjres- 
slojinl lludKet Ofllee, UlTU). 



Cnarl12 

By any commonly used nteasure, the gap 
between the labor market experiences of 
black and white teenagers has widened ) 
fBoent years. 



Percent of labor force 




Percent of population 




Percent of population 




20 ■ ^ •> • ■ ■ 

67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 



Note; Data (of black toen.iqors roMoct "black and olhur" racpn 
in the t970 census. 89 porronj of Uns calpgory swas hiack 

Soufce U S Department o( Labor, (lr»f»yc<l from annual avcf.ujos 
in Emptoynwnt and f ittntntjs. 



healthier economic conditions would not have sig-" 
nificantly reduced the disparities between the 
adult-teenage employment/population ratios or 
l)etween the white-black teenage ratios/ Thus, al- 
though an increase in overall demand for workers 
would impi-ovc the job i)icture for teenagere as 
\^•olK it might not nuirke<ily narrow tlie ratio be- 
twoxMvttHMUige and adult unemployment mtes. 



VOLUNTARY EXITS 

Much of the difference between adult and teen- 
age unemploymei^t rates can be attributed to high 
teenage i\\\\t rates — often followed by temporary 
withdrawal from the labor force and subsequent 
reentry. The teenage unemployment differential is 
not j^rimarily the result of layoffs or firings. In 
fact,! if measured unemployment were limited 
solely to that stemming from job loss, teenagers 
and adult male workers could be said to have ex- 
perienced an equal incidence of unemployment in 
1977 (see table 1). But teenagers were much more 
likely than adult workers to give up their jobs — 
either to seek another job, return to school, or leave 
the labor force temporarily for some nonacademic 
reason. 

Thus, for teens — ^black and white — frequent en- 
try and reentry to the labor force is the pre- 
ponderant reason for unemployment (see table 2). 
In fact, about 70 percent of both black and whit© 
unemployed teenagers in 1977 were new entrants. 
In the summer months, the , percentage is even 
higher — 79 percent for whites and 90 percent for 
blacks in June 1977. 

The discrepancy between the unemployment fig- 
ures for black and white teen;^ can be traced to both 
a longer duration of unemployment for jobless 
blacks and to their higher propensity to enter (and 
leave) the labor force repeatedly during the year. 
On average, about 24 percent of unemployed black 
teensc compared with 10 percent of whites, were 
seeking work for 15 weeks or more in 1977.^ The 
1077 annual averages for median duration of un- 
employment were as follows: 

WeekB unemployed, hy age 
^^^^ }G to 19 years tO to 2^ years 

lilftck and other «^.7 8.0 

White - 4. .5 f>.:5 

■ fripublUlKMl lntoniKPiU'y worklntr paper. October I{)77. p. 
^ rnpubllsluMl data on duration uf unoniployim'nt provldtMl by 
the Hurcnu of I.aliur StntlstU's. 
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Table 1. Unempi/oyme'nt Rates by Reason for Unemployment, Selected Years 



Year and reason 



1969 



Total 

Lost last job. . 
Left last job_- 
Reentrants... 
New entrants. 



1974 



Total 

Lost lasH^**- 

Lefi' last job 

Reentrants 

New entt^nts 



1977 



Total 

Lost last job , . 
Left last job__ 
Reentrants.-- 
New entrants. 



Persons 
aged 16 to 19 



12. 2 
1. 8 
1. 5 
4. 2 
4. 8 



0 

:3. 1 

2. 0 
4. 9 
(3. 0 



17. 7 
3. 4 
1. 7 
5. 1 
7. 6 



Persons aged 20 and over 



Men 



2. 1 
1. 2 
. 4 

. 5 
. 1 



3. 8 
2. 5 
. 5 
. 7 
. 1 



5. 2 
3. 4 

. 6 
1. 0 

. 2 



Women 



3. 7 
1. 2 

.6 
1.7 

. 2 



5. 5 
2. 1 

1. 0 

2. 1 
. 3 



7. 0 
2. 8 

1. 2 

2. 6 
. 4 



Note: Detail may not add to totals becauao of rounding. 



' Source; 1978 Employment and Training Report oj the President, t&b\QA"2S. 



The greater tendency for blacks to move into 
and out of the labor force does not necessarily in- 
dicate that they are more likely to quit their jobs. 
ii:ather, blacks may l>e more likely to end a spell of 
unemployment by temporarily withdrawing from 
the labor force and resuming their job search at a 
later date. White teens, on the other hand, may be 
more likely (1) to entei- the labor force by accept- 
ing employment inmiediately (i.e., bypassing an 
initial spell of unemployment) and (ii) to find jobs 
at the end of a period of unemployment. 

An im|)Oi'tant factor in assossin^i the voluntary 
character of teenage unemployment is school en- 
rollment status. School attendancA> constrains not 
only the tyj>e of jobs young people can acx^ept (i.e., 
part-time, after-school work), but also imposes 
time limitations on their job-hunting otforts. Thus, 
it was not surprising to find that, in Octok^r 1077, 
the unemployment rate for students was twice as 
high as the rate for the civilian lal>or force at 
large. Nevertheless, for Nstudents, as for their out- 
pf-school counterparts, youth and raco api)ear to 
be significant handicaps to employment. Tn Oi'to 
lK^r 1077, unemployment among teenage students 
(15.7 iHM-cent) was about double the rate for stu- 
dents aged 20 to i24 (7.5 penu^nt)— the divergence 
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probably being due, in large measure, to the more 
flexible class schedules of college students, com- 
pared with those of high school enrollees, and the 
generally better developed skills and Wf rk liisto- 
ries of young adults. However, neit^her sciiool 
schedules nor longer experience in the work force 
explains why, among all students in the labor 
force, 1 out of 3 blacks, but only 1 out of U w^hites, 
was unemployed. 



Table 2. Tkkxagk Unkmploymknt Ratks ry 
Reason' FOR Unemploymknt, by Sex and Race, 
1977 







Women 


Uojison 












\Vhito 


Hlaek 


White 


Black 


Totiil-,,- 


1.^). 0 


•^7. 0 


IT). 9 


39. 9 


Lo.st last job - 


:i. 7 


7. 1 


2. 4 


4." 8 


Loft last . 


! 1. (i 


1. :\ 


i. 9 


1.4 


R cent ran t.s . . 


i 4. 2 


11. 9 


4.3 


13. 5 


New entrant.s 


1 

i 

i 


10. 7 


7. :i 


20. I 



Note; Detail may not add to totals It'caiup of rounding. 
Source: UnpubUshed data from the Uuritau or Labor Stallslica. 
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LOCATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE AND JOBS^ 

As ostal)lishincnts..i)arti(;ul!irly those in mnnn- 
facturin;j: and consuiniM' siM viccs. luive moved to 
thcsnlMirhan fviiu^o of nietropolitan areas. yonn<^ 
people in the central <'ities have encountered 
shrinking job prospe<'ts." It has Un^n sn<r;rt'Sted 
that the slow <rr()wth or absolute decline in <'ity- 
basod entrydevel emplovnuMit iu}\y areount foi" a 
sizable portion of the iineni|)l(»yiniMit amon^r hhu'k 
youth, •riven the fact that percent of black 
youth— compared with about -if) percent of white 
yount^ persons - i-eside in central cities. However, 
inspection of the available data shows that black 
teenat^ers are s'milarly disad vanta;re(l with re- 
s()ect to employment whether they live in cities, 
sid)urbs, or nonmet ro|)olitan locations, even after 
contn)llin«r for poverty and nonpovei'ty areas. (See 
table Indee:l. if the black teena^^e population 
had been relocated to mat<"li the proportion of 
white teena^rers in each of the six Jirca types in the 
second (piarter of H^TT, the hlacU unemployment 
rate would have decieased by only r>. t |)ercenta;re 
points, from 40..") to Xk\ percent.'" Kven if this 
analysis ainderstntes the etfects of business and 
residential location patterns, it appears that ^^eo- 
graphical factors alone explain oidy a fraction 



• Soo, for fxanipW'. Tliomns M. Stnnhark. Jr.. ninl UUlianI 
KnlRht. Suhurhnnization and the City (.Moiitclalr. : .Mini- 
-held. Osnnin & Co.. VMW), i>|k Ifi-in. 

i«Unpubnsho(l intoraRency workluR pa|>i?r, p. 14. 



- o f thr <rap between black and white teenage . 
unemployment. 

The last column in table 3 shows the ''black jobs 
short lair ~~or the luunher of additional jobs for 
hhick teena</ei-s necessary to raise their employ- 
luent/population ratio in each location to the level 
for white teemiirers. 1 f black teens had done as well 
whites (and if jobs Inul been uvailable) in all 
local if)iis, :)SS.()n() additional jobs would have been 
lilhMl by blacks in the second quarter of 1077— 
more than a doubling: of black teena^^e eniploynient 
in that period. 

Area of residence tloes affect the kinds of jobs 
oll'civd to and accepted by teeinigers, but their oc- 
cnpalional distribution is influenced to a much 
<rreater extent by sex than by race.^^ For example, 
in central-city areas where a mujority of black 
leena^iers reside, about :^r> percent of employed 
blacks and ;iS percent of employed whites in this 
a<re <:roup had white-collar jobs in 1077; but more 
than T);") percent of employed teenage women held 
whiti-collar jobs in the same geograpliic areas. In 
e\ ery area, between and 41 percent of employed 
(eena^r*' women were service workers and over half 
of all men, blue-collar workei*s. (See table 4.) 

Similarly, teenage wage and salary employment 
in various industries appears to be influenced far 
more significantly by place of residence than by 
race. In 1077, wholesale and retail trade accounted 



uniano Jiv Woscott. ^'Youth In tho Labor Force: An Area 
Study," Monthly Lnhor Review, July 1070. pp. -^-0. 



Table a. I'oPr,.AT,oN as,> Em..,...vmk.v.- S..vrrs ok Tkk.a.;kus. bv Rack anh Location, Skco.d 

QrAUTKK 11)77 

INdl s.nvsnnally ivliusH*d; uumbcrs in thousaiidsl ^ 



Popnhiticm 



TTiicnipIoyrcl 



Location 



Uiu'mploymont 

i-itc Black 

I jobs 

— — - - ; ■ : siiort- 

Hlack Whitr Hh.ek White Bhirk Whit. BUick fall 



Central city: 

Poverty area 

Nonpovorty area 2. 7'>r) 

Suburbs: 

Poverty area ^ --^^ 

Nonpovorty area '^^^ 

N on metropolitan areas: 

Poverty area h ^'^^ 

Nonpovertv area- . li, 'Mu 

• Total-. ... - l'^.'-^^:^ 



(;r>7 
i2r) 

2, VXA 



123 

1, ;^is 

100 
'X 122 

1. 741 
7. U«)7 



103 
M(l 

24 
105 

100 



34 \ 


101 


21. 7 ! 


40. () } 


132 


2S2. 


i2r) 


17. 3 1 


46. 4 ! 


193 


22 


25 


IS. 0 ■ 


51. 0 ' 


30 


51 


15. 0 


32. 7 ; 


105 


132 


42 


U). <) 


27. 0 


87 


33!) 


27 


i(i. 3 ; 


30, 7 


41 


1, 3(;() 


372 


I'r.. 1 ; 


40. 5' 


588 



SOVRCES: Hurmior I.ftl)or ?5tatLsti(S atid unpul.lLsH.'<l int.^nm.MU'y work- 
ing paper, tablo 4. 
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Table 4. Emploted Teenagers, by Occupational Group, Sex, Race, and Type op Area, 1977 
- Annual Averages 





Male 


Female 


White 


Black and other 


Occupation 


Cen- 




Non- 






Non- 






Non- 






Non« 






met- 


Cen- 




met- 


Cen- 




met- 


Cen- 




met- 




tral 


Sub- 


ropol- 


tral 


Sub- 


ropol- 


tral 


Sub- 


ropol- 


tral 


Sub- 


ropol- 




cities 


urbs 


itan 


cities 


urbs 


itun 


cities 


urbs 


itan 


cities 


urbs 


itan 








areas 






areas 






areas 






areas 


XT 1_ 

Number employed (thousands) > 


014 


1, 781 


1,4*^9 


842 


1, 557 


1, 087 


1,469 


3, 201 


2, 349 


288 


136 


167 


Jiotai.. 


100. 0 


lOO 0 


lOO 0 


100. 0 


lOO 0 


lOO 0 


lOO 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


lOO 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Wliite-colliir workers- _ _ 


21. 6 


17.4* 


la 7 


55. 6 


52. 1 


41. 0 


38. 3 


33. 5 


24. 1 


35. 8 


35. 6 


19. 5 


Professional and technical _ _ 


2. 9 


2. 0 


^ 6 


3. 0 


2. 9 


2. 3 


2. 9 


2. 4 


1. 8 


3. 1 


. 7 


3. 0 


Managers and administra- 
























tors, except farm 


1. 6 


1. 5 


. 9 


. 9 


1. 0 


. 7 


1. 4 


1. 2 


. 9 


. 3 


2. 2 




Sales workers 


7. 7 


7. 1 


4. 3 


11. 4 


13. 0 


8. 3 


9. 8 


9. 9 


6. 3 


7. 6 


7. 4 


1. 8 


Clerical workers 


9. 4 


7. 0 


3. 8 


40. 3 


35. 3 


29. 7 


24. 2 


20. 0 


15. 0 


24, 7 


25. 2 


14. 7 


Bl\i©-collar workers 


51.7 


53. 9 


57. 8 


9. 0 


11. 0 


14. 8 


31. 6 


34. 1 


39. 0 


29. 2 


28. 9 


42. 0 


Craft and kindred workers. 


10 9 


10 0 


11. 4 


1. 2 


1. 2 


1. 1 


6. 9 


6. 0 


7. 2 


3. 1 


1. 5 


3. 9 


Operatives, except trans- 


























port 


13. 7 


15. 6 


17. 3 


5. 6 


6. 3 


11. 0 


9. 8 


11. 4 


14. 6 


9. 4 


8. 9 


14. 9 


Transport equipment oper- 


























atives 


3. 8 


4. 4 


4. 2 


. 5 


.5 


. 4 


2. 2 


2. 5 


2. 6 


2. 1 


4. 4 


2. 5 


Nonfarm laborers 


23. 3 


23. 0, 


24. 9 


1. 8 


3. 0 


2. 3 


12. 7 


14. 1 


14. 8 


14. 6 


14. i; 


2a 7 


Service workers, 


25. 8 


24. 9 


17. 1 


35. 2 


35. 9 


41. 0 


29. 4 


29. 9 


27. 3 


35. 1 


33. 2 


27. 3 


Faim workers . 


. 9 


3. 8 


14. 5 


. 1 


1. 0 


3. 2 


.6 


2. 5 


9. 5 




2. 2 


11. 1 









Bovbcb: Bureau of Labor SUtisUcs. 

\for 45 percent of all jobs held by teenagers in 
metropolitan areas, compared with 37 percent in 
nonmetropolitah areas. Service industry jobs 
were held by 21 percent of metropolitan teenagers 
and 16^ percent of nonmetropolitan teenagers. 
There was one notable exception to the pattern of 
racial parity by industry : Government hired pro- 
portionately more black than white teenagers in 
every area. The public sector engaged 1 of every 5 
employed black teenagers in metropolitan areas, 
for example, compared with 1 of every 17 employed 
whites." 



SCHOOL-TO-WORK TRANSITION 

The process of leaving school and joining the 
labor force in full-time employment is seldom a 
smooth one for the Nation's younger workers. A 
few exceptions come to mind — those whose part- 
time or summer employment experiences lead to a 
job offer in the same establishment, or a related 
industry; those who have chosen, and had the re- 

" Unpublished data provided by the Bureau «f I^nbor StntUtlCK. 



Note: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

sources to complete successfully, training in an un- 
crowded profession ; and those who move directly 
from vocational training into entry-level positions' 
or apprenticeships in their chosen occupations. But 
most teenagers seeking full-time jobs face formid- 
able^barriers to employment. AFohg with few job 
skills and little or no work experience, they com- 
monly have such limited information about career 
opportunities and the labor market in general that 
the job search is a matter of much trial and error.; 

This widespread problem of limited labor mar- 
ket information may be doubly severe, and increas- 
ing, for teenagers who reside in central cities, 
because of the shift of entry-level job oppor- 
tunities to suburban areas." One study found 
that suburban employers tend to recruit low- 
and middle-income employees, especially blue- 
collar workers, through informal, word-of- 
mouth channels. Consequently, unless the firm 

"See ch. 7, "The Unskilled Worker In Cities nnd Suburbs," In 
Stanbnck and Knight, pp. 1G4-78, for a review and syntheala 
of recent studies on suburban labor market deficiencies. Stanback 
and Knight emphasize that low-skilled city dwellers, especially 
minorities, often compete directly with second and third wage 
earners from middle-Income suburban families — persons who are 
likely to be more mobile or more willing to accept lowwage jobs 
conveniently located nenr their suburban residences. 
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has already acquired a large staflF of employees 
from the city, word of tlio job oponiiigs is 
unlik(5ly to reach young, osi)0<iially minority, 
jobseekers^ who live in the city. In addition to 
suburban recruiting pnicticos, the geographic dis- 
persion of firuLs and relative lack of public trans- 
portation nuiy make the suburban job search 
expensive and bewildering for "outsiders/' 

The, value of transitional services to teenagers 
has been docMUiionted by the National Ixmgitudinal 
Siirveys. Male teenagers who received alK>ve aver- 
age labor market information through their high 
schools, plus work ('.\i>erienec, had markedly 
higher earnings ami oeeui)ational status as young 
ad'^dts than did those without sueh sehoohto-work 
traiisitiomil experiences.^* 



EMPLOYER PREFERENCES 

To e,xplain why teenageis accounted for almost 
one-quarter of the unemidoyed in 1077, while rom- 
l)rising only alnnit one-tenth of tlie XationV labor 
force, the imssibility that employers systematically 
avoiu hiring younger workers nmst be considered. 
Tncleed, studies conducted in reeent years show 
that two-thirds to fojir-tifths of emi>loyers are re- 
luctant to hire youth under age '21 for regular, full- 
time jobs.'"' 

That many employers express ii preference for 
workers who luive tdready acquired expei ience and 
■marketable skills is not snri)iising. Particuhirly 
where substantial On-tlu-job training costs ni'e in- 
"volvcd; eniph>yers may ealculativ that their invest- 
ment wouUl be better spent on prime-age workers, 
rather than on teenagers. Kiirthermore. employers 
often cite legal restrictions on hours and working 
conditions for teenagers as additional impediments 
to their employability. 

Kini)loyer attitudes nuiy be related to the 
educational attaiiuuent level of teenagers, for 
it is clear that holding a high school dii)loma in- 
creases a youtlfs chances of tinding employment. 
In OytolM»r U>77. the jobless i-ates for black and 
white teenage (lroi>outs were 51.1 and '20.7 perceiU, 

" Anarow 1. KolM-n ntul etlnTs. Canir T hn-.'ihohiM . I 
fJhint StUihf of the h'tlumtionfil nn>l l.nhnr Mnrkvt / ■.r/xfM HCr o/ 
Youufj Mm. vol. n. K&I> M«oinK'raph Ui ( Wnshliiu'tun : T.S. m-- 
jmrtMicnt <»f f*iUxir. i:inpl'\vmriit nml •rrnliiiiik' Adiiiliil^trutbMi. 
IH77), J'P- U>2 t>:i. Sof iilso /'ri/Mi Srhnol to Work: huproriffU 
thv TrnnMitiun ( WashliiKlon •. Niitlnniil ( 'oiniiiissi..n I.t Man 
lM»wor rollc.v. I'Jia), rsp. pp. r>7 KV^. 

"■' riiul K. Uiirtoii. "VoiHh 'rraiislUnii r,. Work: I'h*' rri.»»l«-in 
Hint Ki'iln-al I'oHo' SrttliiK." rrom Srhool ta Work. p. W. 



re;spectively, compared with rates of 32,8 and 11,6 
percent for black and white hi^h school graduaties 
iu)t- jn school, >^ It is i>ossible, however, that age 
rather than the credential itself is the more sig- 
nificant uiulerlyhig factx)r, since high school grad- 
uates are likely to be older than di-opouts. On the 
other hand, equiralenf educational attainment and 
work (^\i)erieiu-e provide significantly greater pay- 
oils to young white men t han to their black eounter- 
])ai*ts, in iernis of both earnings and job status, 
jjccording to the National Longitudiiuil Surveys,^^ 
'riuM( fore, among the several e.\i)lanations that 
could account for t he generally less fa vorable labor 
nuirket exi)crience of black teemigers, racial bias 
on the i>art of emi)loyers is oiu* of the most 
plausii>le. 

Another facet ol' emi)loyer preferences — the 
imi)act of legislated udiumuni wages on the un- 
emi)loymeiU of low-skilled workers, especially 
young workers — has been debated by economists 
and policymakei-s for many years.'^ Although 
economists have attempted to measure the impact 
of nuninmm wages on youth unemployment,^^ 
theie is no consensus due to the difliculty of isolat- 
ing its impact from such other general factm-s as 
the state of the economy, the number of youth 
looking fcu' jobs, changes in the characteristics of 
eutry-ievel job.s, and changes in worker productiv- 
ity. More si)ecitically, the nunimum wage roquire- 
nuMit is but one of several factoi-s, such as payroll 
taxes, fringe benefits, ami insurance costs, which 
have tended to raise the cost of employing workers, 
esi>ecially those with few skills and higher turn- 
over propensity. Together, thes(» additional costs 
may outweigh Uie nuninmiu wage recinirement in 
their influence on a business firnrs decision to 
avoid liiring young people. 



'•>I»;tta ar<' Itas^'d nii supi>l<'in<'nt a r\ .iic^llons iii tlio Octobor 
Ui77 CurnMit I'opulntloii Kurv<'.v rt'luUnK to the oinplpyincnt 
status (»f Hi- t» 'Jt-yoar-olds. Furthorinoro, It sliould lio noted 
that tlM- .nm'rmcr iMMwrrii blacks ami whUcs In inodinn s^cliool 
.\ra,r> L'uniplrK'd lias' shniiik to loss thnn half a .vcar. 
Kulirri aihl oUhts. Cnrvvr Thrcshohh. p. l')4. 
iM'iuUt the J'*aJr I.ulKir Ktandnnls .Act ami a iniml)cr of State 
hnvs nilnlninm waK^'s ar*' set for most hulnstrlcs. Tlu- Fnderal 
niinliimm. NVhlcIi cnvcrs -Vl million Nva^c ami salary workers, was 
S2 :;n per lioiir f..r ali Imt aKrlcnltnral work^TS In 1077. Over the 
diM-mlp. it lias increased from $1.40 an hour in 1007. to ,$1.00 
In 1071 for aU covrrrd workers and to $2.30 In 1075. LcplKlrttlon 
onaclrd In ni77 raised the level of the mlnlnnnn wa^c to $2.05 

per lumr nti .lau, 1. l!»Ts. $2.1M> <m Uin. 1. 107{». $:M0 on .Ian. 1,.. 

IHMI. and $:v:ir» pei- Imnr on Jan. 1, ll>Sl. 

"•See. f..r example, Kdwnrd M. (;randich. "Imi.act of Minhnuni 

Waues on Other Wiiucs. Kmphiyment. and KamUy Incomes/ 

Ih-ookiuus rnjnr.'i on r.rouomii' .Ir/ii'i/}/. vol. U. lJ)70. pp. •101) 52. 

See iiNo Jternanl K. Anderson. "Mlnlnmm Wa^c Lcwlslath.n and 

llinployment ; .\ Uevlew of the Lltcralure and IMlicy Imidtca- 

tlniis/' iiapiihllshiMl paper. March 1077. 
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Efforts To Improve Youth Job Prospects — The First Decode 



During the 1060's and early 1070'r, the Depart- 
ment of Labor administered a numl>er of programs 
that provided skills training, work experience, and 
other services to prepare jobless and low- income 
workers of all ages for prorluotive employmenf. 
The charter for the fust major effort to train peo- 
ple for jobs — or l)ett(»r jobs — in the (Mvilian lal)oi' 
market was the Manpower D(»volopiuen( and 
Tniining Act (MDTA) of 100-2. Early MDTA 
programs served primarily experienced adult 
workers sutfering froi.i persisleni siruetural un- 
employment. During lOOJ^, ho\V(»ver, several 
amendments to A[DTA increased program fund- 
ing for youth training and allowances, and there- 
after a sul>stantial share of onrolle(»s were young 
people. 

YOUTH PROGRAMS 

Tn 1064, the Eeonomii'- Oppoi*tiuiity Act, the 
•legislative foundation for tlu* '"war on poverty," 
establi.shed two major programs specifically for 
youth — the Neighborhood Youth Corps and the 
Job Corps. TIu» Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
vided paid work expei-ieuce in public and private 
nonprofit agencies for low-inconu* unemployed 
ybung people aged 11- to iil. Tt had separate iu- 
school, out-of -school, and suuuner programs. The 
in-.school ])rograni ])rovided !ip to 15 hours a w(*(dv 
of ]^aid work exjieiience during tlie^'hool term to 
students in the 0th througli (he 12tli gi-ad(\s who 
were- from 1 o w- i ncome fa m i I ies. 

Initially, tlie ont-of-school j^rograni alsoolTered 
primai'ily work experiences Tn 1070, howe^'el•. the 
Department of T^abor reorganized this paii^ of 
NYC to improve its capacity to ])repare yoiuig j^eo- 
pie for employment. The reoi-ganized program, 
called NYC-2, concent i-a led on skills t raining, sup- 
portive services, and remedial education, i)rimarily 
for 16- and 17-year-old school dropouts. 

The NYC summer program provided 0-wcek, 
part-time jobs for youth from low-inconie fam- 
ilies. They worked in such j^laces as schools, Ijbs 
pit4ils, libra I'ies, and cf)niuuuiity service .agcnci(*s 
.or bellied with sununer n^ci'cal i(Ui activities. A 
prinuiry objective was to heljithem earn the money 
they needed to return to school in the fall. 



Job Corps was created to improve the employ- 
ment pi-ospects of severely disadvantaged youth 
aged 10 to 21. To do so, they were sent to residential 
centers, where they received remedial education, 
skills training, on-the-job work exj^erience, coun- 
s<ding, and h(»alth services. Job Corps centers, 
operated across the country and in Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii, provided instruction from basic ed- 
ucation through high school equivalency and train- 
ing in many different job skills. Initially adminis- 
tered by the Office of Economic Opportunity, Job 
Corps was transferred to the Department of Labor 
in 1000. 

As new employment and training ]^rograms 
started serving disadvantaged youth and others, 
the Federal-State employment service system, 
authorized by the Wagner-Peyser. Act of 1933, 
continued its traditional labor exchange functions. 
The employment service worked with employers to 
develop jobs and provided a variety of a&sistance 
to help applicants prepare for and obtain suitable 
jobs. Beginning in the lOOO's, the employment .serv- 
ice placed increased emphasis on serving groups 
with particular job disadvantages. Among these 
special applicant groups were youth, who received 
counseling and testing to help them find and enter 
appropriate career fields, referral to needed train- 
ing, and placement in jobs when they were ready 
for employment. 

Another continuing activity, authorized by the 
National Apprenticeship Act of 1037, was the 
Federal role of assisting, improving, and extend- 
ing the appren^icesh^p system. Beginning in the 
lOOO's, the Department of Labor concentrated on 
etl'orts to hel]^ minorily members become appren- 
tices. A major activity started in 1908 was the Ap- 
prenticeshi]-) Outreach Program (AOP), designed 
to help blacks and other minorities overcome the 
siM'ious probleuis they had in gaining access to 
apprenticeable trades, especially in the building 
construction industry. The AOP is modeled on 
earlier efforts of the Workers Defense League, 
which demonstrated the effectiveness of outreach 
(echnifjues. combined with tutoring and counseling, 
to help minorities enter apprenticeships.^® 

V. liay Mnr'-haH nnil V«»r?ii>n M. Itrlpt's, .Ir,, The yi'tpa ami 
A l»ftrv)i(ii ( nhip ( Uji It inioro ! 'I*ho Johns Hopkltis Press:. 1007), 
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Some major efforts to improve young peo'ple's 
job prospects before passage of the Conipi-chensive 
Employment and Traiyiiig Act of are sum- 
marized below : • 

ThoHsamla of youth served, 
Program fiscal veara 10 6^-7 3 

Total ^'I^'^ 

MDTA. institutional training »^>- ^ 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 4,050.1 

la-schooi ^^If'l 

Out-of-scliool _- ^^^'"^ 

Summer 

Job Corps 

t Beginning with fiscal year 1070, when Job Corps was trans- 
ferred to the Department of 1 41 bo r. 

Sourck: /OTI Manpower Report of the rrrsUtcnt, apn. t.ibU's 
F-^landF-5. 



HANDICAPS TO SUCCESS 

Despite numerous public policy initiatives and 
large public expeuditinvs oyvr the docadc from 
1963 to l^^^, youth uuouiploynicnt ratos either in- 
creased or remained at the same high level tliat led 
to creation of pro<rranis for vouth in the early 
1960's (see chart 12). Si'vn irtoi-s may help 
explain this situation : 

• 1. There was a huge and rapid increase in the 
numbers of youth to be served. The hihor force as 
a whole gmw by 22 percent Ih-i ween lOiW and 1073, 



while the number of teenagers in the labor fqrce 
increased by nearly 57 percent, and the number of. 
young adults, aged 20 to 24, by 62 percent At the 
same time, almost 10 million adult women joined 
the lal)or force, an increase of 40 percent Ever- 
growing nunibei-s of women and youth competed 
for the i>ool of entry-level jobs that was-not grow- 
iug..fast enough to accommodate both groups. Con- 
sequently, program effoHs in any given year hixd 
no (^fTect on the influx of jobseeking teenagers in 
the following year. 

2. Although employment and training progi'ams 
promised better job prospects for the unemployed 
and underemployed, many programs were not di- 
rected to the development of marketable job skills. 
Over half of all program participants between 1963 
and 1973 were in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
a work-experience, program with limited capabil- 
ities for skills training. Because of the concern fot 
rapid implementation of summer youth programs 
(which had little capacity for providing skills 
training, counseling, and other useful labor market 
services), much of the employment and training 
effort for youth provided only immediate shortr. 
term aid that was likely to advance their longer 
term labor market status only marginally, 

3.. Finally, the rapid expansion -of program 
initiatives hampeml program planning, smooth 
implementation, and thorough evaluation. 



The CETA Period 



CURRENT YOUTH SERVICES 

In 1973, Congress enacted the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA), which 
shifted much of the respoifsibility for planning 
and operating employment and training lu'ograms 
from the Federal Government to States and local- 
ities, CETA's primary objectives were to replace 
many separate categorical programs with,conii)re' 
■ hensive programs of job-related services and to 
give local governments the flexibility to design 
programs suited to their areas. 

Under CETA, prime sponsors, mainly govern- 
mental units with populations of 100,000 or more. 



are responsible for comprehensive programs of 
training, employment, and related services, sup- 
ported by Federal funds. These programs provide 
most of the same services to low-income and imem- 
l)loyed people as the categorical programs they 
replaced. 

Youth are served through the various titles of 
the CETA legislation. They nudce up a large pro- 
port ion of the enrollees in the comprehensive pro- 
grams authorized by title I; ai-o among those 
Tnlving iiart in the public .service employment pro- 
grams authorized by titles II and VI; antl are one 
of the groui)S designated for special services under 
tide nr. In addition, CP^TA authorizes separate 
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youth progi'ains including? Job Corps, the Suminer 
Progium for Ecoiiornicjilly Dismlvsmtn^od Youth, 
and tho. various prnf^rains ciouted by tho Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 
1977 (described later in this section), wliich 
amends CETA.=' 

About 2 million youth pai'ticipatod in rF'TA 
programs durin<r fiscal 1977. A substantial share 
were out of school and out of work, and minority 
youth were represeutefi ip proportions exeeedin<r 
their shares of both tiu» \i\hov force and the total 
numlwrs of unemph)ve(l worktM's. Various na- 

^ For Information on the oiirront oxpnnKioii of .roi» Torps. a 
summnry of the ncUvUics nuthorizcMl by Hio ♦•i^ht titles of 
CETA, nnil a ilescrlptlon of the Joh plnctunrnt nsslstiuuc pro 
vI(I«nI by State employment servlcN* offlcps, see tbo chaptiT on 
Progrnm rfrformance In Flscnl 1077 In this report. 



tional proorrnms operatinor outside the CETA sys- 
tem also sei've large luuubers of youth. (See 
tabled.) ' 

rj(»seai-cher*s are not unanimous in their conclu- 
sions about the effectiveness of employment and 
training programs Ix'cause many evaluations have 
been imperfectly designed, lacked sufficient fol- 
lowup data, or were unsuccessful at isolating the 
program effects from other factors. The failure to 
find a suitably matched control group, Avhose earn* 
ings ami job success could be compared with those 
of enrol lees before and after program participa- 
tion, flawed at least one major cost- benefit study. 
Further more, the costs of training a given worker 
are not as easy to assess as one might think: Indi- 
rect supportive services,, such as health care, and 
hypothetical "foregone earnings" while the par- 



Tablp: 5.- Federal Youth Programs, Fiscal Ykar 1977 



[Individuals in tliousonds; outlays in millions] 



Program 


New fMiroUeos 


Total 
participants 


Outlays 


Servinp: youth only: 








CETA summer 


1, 000, 0 


1, 000. 0 


$575. 0 




38. 0 


38. 0 


48. 1 


Job Corps, CETA title IV 


45. 5 


66. 2 


201. 6 


High school work-study - 


8. 0 


. 53. 0 


9. 7 


Federal summer aide 


35. 1 


35. 1 


35. 1 


Stay-in-school . — 


6. 8 


21. 5 


65. 7 


Federal summer employment 


12. 2 


12. 2 


19. 7 


Subtotal _ . - 


1, 145. 6 


1, 226. 0 


954. 9 


Serving youth and others: ' 








• CETA title I 


621. fi 


792. 9 


895. 6 


CETA title. Ill (except summer) _ _ ' 


^ 20. 5 


34. 7 


34. 0 


Temporary employment jvssistance. . _ . . . . : _ .. 


177. 3 


205. 9 


567. 5 


Work Incentive (WTX) Prnpram . - 


14. 4 


20. 5 


37. 0 


Department of Housing and iTbun Dovelopment com- 








munity (lc\ ilopmont - . 


1. ;i 


1. 5 


7. 5 


Veterans Administration programs. . 


3. 7 


8. 6 


15. 7 


Bureau of Indian AfTairs programs _ . . _ 


3. 7 


6. 0 


17. 1 


Justice Department programs 


2. 1 


3. 3 


. 1 


Department of Health, Kfliication, and UVlfaro vocatiotial 








rehabilitation . . . . . . 


105. 2 


288. 1 


137. 6 


Department of Health, Kdticalion, and Welfare institu- 




o 




tional training , . - . 


0. 8 


31. I 


15. 8 


Employment service (includes ff)f>d stamp n-ciiiicnt serv- 








ices) ... , •. 


4, 754. 1 


5, 007. 1 


188. 0 


Subtotal. . . ... . \ , . _ — . . -L 

• 


:'), 722. 7 


7, 480. 6 


1, 91.5. 0 


Total...-! . 


(\, 8G8. 3 


8, 706. 6 


2, 870. 8 



» Outlays for those programs iire proratiMl hnsvd on th»» T' I' fnt«K»' (.f ydulli SDriU E; SjHCiat Analyses, Hitdgit of the United fitatfif (^oienivuiit, fiitcal 

pvticlpa^t^"^. All lifnircs are for youth only. r^jr /.''*'', Sim iul Atialysi.s K—Truiiunt; and Kmploynictit (WnshinRlon; 

'WIN doto roprosent on-tlu'-joli trainit^R, in.stiuitional traiiut:^:, worV. Otlicc of .MaimRomctU and JJudpei, 1H7S), p. 232. 
experience, and public sorvico cniplojimMU program ai'prcfttlu.s only. 
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ticipant is in training are difficult to quantify." 
Nevertheless, the best available evidence from a 
variety of studies suggests that employment and 
training progiunis measurably improves the cco- 

* nomiCsWell-bcing of most coinpletei-s.^^ Cost-bone- 
fit calculations aside^, if the priinary goal of the 
programs over the last 15 youi-s was to expand op- 
portunities for disadvantaged youth, then the Job 
Corps, NYC programs, and CETA on-tlie-job 
training have beoii largely siiccTSst'ul. 

YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND 
DEMONSTRATION PROJEaS ACT 

On March 9, 1977, the President sent Congress a 
. message iX'viowing tlio Nation's record on youth 
employment and proposing new measures by the 
Fc<leral Govcriuuent to improve the labor mar- 
ket status of youth. His incssjige called for the 
establishment of a Young .Adult Conservation 
Corps, as well as a major expansion in comprehen- 
sive employment and training services for youth, 
within the CETA system. The President proposed 
that about 200,000 new employment and training 
opportunities for youth be funded, with a concen- 
tration on those from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
The resulting Youth Employment and Demonstra- 
tion Projects Act of 1977 (Public Law 95-9;^) was 
signed by the President on August 5, 1977. 

Purposes and Components 

The objective, of the Youth Employment and 
, Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) of 11)77 
\ is to explore methods of dealing with the strur- 

• tural unemployment prol^lems of the Nation's 
\ youth. The act {luthorize's efVorts to coordinate and 

improve existing career (levelof)ment and employ- 
ment and training programme as well as experi- 
mentation with new al)proachcs to the ])rohlcni of 
ji-outh unemployment through a variety of demon- 
stration projects. The legislation provides an 
opportunity to develop knowledge, by testing na- 

>Sar A. T^vltan and Robert Tngpart. The Promise of Crcnt- 
ne$B (Cninhrl(lj?r. Mass.: TTfirvanl mivf^rslty Pross. 1070). pp. 
130^-42. 

"Soo "The Impftpt of Kmplo.vinont iind Tr:iiiiliii,' Proirrnnw : A 
Pollry Stntrmont hy thr Nntlonnl rnnvirll on l^niploynuMit Pol- 
Icy/* Novomhor 1970: C. U. Pnrry find othf^rs, T/ic Impart of 
' Oovcfnment Manpower Pruornmn fl'lilljuli'lplila : Tlio WlKirtun 
School. 107")). pp. a.T-aO: f\ni\ r.ovltan mwl T:ieK!»rr. The Pvnmii^v 
0/ Oreafrieaa. pp. 142-47. 



tionally and localfy how best to assist disadvan- 
taged and other youth to overcome barriers to 
completing high school, to entering the world of 
work, and to achieving job st^ibility and advance- 
ment. Kesearch and experimentation are cnicial to. 
the program, with an overall airi\ of pmviding the 
knowledge base for improving youth employment 
policies. It is expected that some preliminary out- 
comes of the experiment's will be measured by the 
end of fiscal lf)78, with additional information 
al><)Ut the short run impact to be available by the 
end of tis(-al 1070. 

The four major components of ^TSDPA arc as 
follows : 

/. Youth Emq)loymer\t and Traming Programs 

This component authorizes the same types of 
youth activities (except public service employ- 
nuint) that are currently funded under title I of 
CETA, with the primaiy aim of improving the 
cpiality and coordination of such services as work 
(experience in comnninity betterment projects, 
outreach, counseling, occupational informat'tei'J 
school-to-work transition, institutional and on-the- 
jol) training, job restructuring, and child car9., In 
addition, the Secretary of Labor is authorized to 
carry out innovative and experimental programs 
to test new approaches for dealing with the un- 
employment problems of youth. Each prime spon- 
sor is to e.stablish a youth advisory council and to 
asst^ss Mocal youth programs in order to target 
extra resources where they will be most needed and 
productive. At least 22 percent of the funds avail- 
able to prime sponsors must be used to serve in- 
sehool youth in programs designed, to enhance 
their career oppoKnnities and job prospects under 
agreements wdth local educational agencies. 

Eligible youth nuist be aged 10 through 21 ; un- 
(Muployed, underemployed, or in school; and mem- 
bers of a family whose income does not exceed 
8r» ])ercent of tlie Rureau of Tial>or Statistics low^er 
living standard income levelj with preference 
given to economically disadvantaged youth. How- 
ever, the Secretary of Labor is authorized to ex-, 
pand eligibility to 14- and lo-year-old youth and 
to nse lip to 10 percent of the allocated funds for 
programs that include youth from all economic 
l)ackgrou!icls. 

To (le\'elop better understanding of the barriers 
to youth eiufdoyment and advancement, the Sec- 
retary will also nse discretionary funds for exper- 
iments to test the national youth service concept, 
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educational entitlement vouchers foe,. work experi- 
ence, alternative education and career develop- 
ment approaches for dropouts and high-risk stu- 
dents, a variety of private sector initiatives, and.) 
model in-school programs, 

Yawng AdtiU Conservation Corps 

Operated by the Departments of Agriculture^ 
and the Interior under an intcrafifency ngreomont 
with the Department of Labor, this program is de- 
signed to pi-ovide up to 1 year of employment for 
out-of-school, 'unemployed youth who are 16 
through 23 yeai-s of ago. Profei-encc will Ixx given 
to applicants from areas of substantial nneni[)loy- 
ment. Supportive services will be provided to 
participants while they are accomplishing needed 
conservation projects on F(^de^al, State, and lociil 
public lands, and waters. Seventy percent of the 
available fimds will be spent for the Federal por- 
tion of the progniin, and 'M) percent will l>e 
granted by the Secretaries of Agriculture and the 
•Interior to States to operate the State pi-ograui. 

Work projects will be primaril^/nonresidential, 
but some will have residential cjamnponents. Wtirk 
sites will be coeducational^aPhe Departments of 
Agriculture and the Jnterfor, in consultation witli 
the Departnienfe't)^ Lal>or, are utilizing available 
data on areas of substantial uneuiployiuent in the 
selection of sites and choice of participants, an^i 
v4;he percentage of enrollees from the various ethnic 
and economic groups will represent their relative 
"incidence in the youth population of each State. 

Recruitment will be conducted by the public em- 
ployment service, CETA prime sponsors, Agricul- 
ture and the Interior, and community organiza- 
tions. These agencies will send potential candidates 
to State euiployuient service /Job 'Service, offices, , 
where applications will be taken and transmitted 
' to the designated Agriculture/Interior official, 
who will select the youth to be hired. 
3, Youth In^ccjitive EntifJcmcnt PHqt^ Projrrfs ' 

The purpose of entitlemeni; pr-ojects is to test the 
impact on high school return, retention, and coin- 
• paction rates of a job guarantee for 16-..to 19-year- 
old disadvantaged -^outh who are in school or 
willing to return. This test\vill he conducted iu 
seven large areas' with varying economic -condi- 
tions." A "second tier"- of 10 snnillei- scale i^rojects 
will also test a Variety of innovative ai>pi-()aehes to- 



job entitlemeht.?* The basic aim is ta learn more-^ 
about ways in which economically disadvantaged 
school-age yo'uth, who are prone to drop out of 
school ami Ixv unemployed* can be provided with 
opportunities to earn and leam that encourage 
them to finish high school. \ ' j 

J}. Youth CovimunU}/ Conservation aiul Improve- 
ffipnt Projects 

This pi'ograni seeks to employ youth in well- 
sn[)t»rvised work with a tangible output that'^will 
benefit the community. Most projects of this type 
will he organized by community and neighborhood 
groui)s ;ind antipoverty organizations, perhaps in 
C()oj)erati()n with building trades cc>imcils. The ob- 
jective will be to engage ^unemployed teenagers, 
aged 16 to 10. giving prcferciW to ecx)nomically 
disadvantaged youth, in project /that address com- 
nuuiity needs. Year-round px^ojects will be de- 
velope<l/for out-of-scliool youth, as well as for 
some in -school youth as part of structured work- 
study programs. Projects could include rehabilita- 
tion of public facilities, wcatherization and basic 
repair of ^low-income housing, and energy conser- 
vation "efforts. There will 1x5 little emphasis on 
suppoi-tive services in this component. 
\ Three-quarters of the funds available for this 
component are to be allocated to States based on 
their relative shares of unemployed persons; 2 
percent of the funds are earmarked for native 
AmericajU teenagers and another 2 percent for 
youth from migrant and seasonal farmworker 
families. The balance comprises the Secretary of 
Labor's discretionary funds. 

Research Strategy 

YE DP A emphasizes the importance of research 
as pa it of the ongoing ])r()cess of program opera- 
tion. Each major program is accompanied by a 
research i>lan develr]K»d in advance of program 
implementation. The range of methods used to 
achieve the iuforuiatioij requirements will include: 
(1) Tlieoretical and- quantitative analysis; (2) 
basic research surveys, such as longitudinal analy- 
ses vf employment and .^hool-to-work transition 
l)atterns: (•>) .Jarge'Scale structured social ex]x*ri- 

= ' Tu .Inimnry IDTfi. the AKsiKtnnt Srcrotnr.v of T.nhor for 
. Kmployinont ninl Tralnlnir nnnounrod that 17 CETA. prime spon- 
snrs hn<l Im'^ti Kolrrtod ffroin amoiiK 150 who linrt submitted 
.prapt^nls In Soptomhor 1077^ to rondiipt Youth Inrontlve KntUle- 
flTont ruot Projects under YEDPA Rrnnts totaling $109 mlUlon. 



ments; -{^nd (4) process evaluations and program 
perfonnance assessriuait.s. The rQsearch conducted 
will be designed to produce a storehouse of in- 
formation useful for understanding the impact of 
alternative service mixes on different youth. 

Tlie Secretary of Labor has idcntilied a number 
of priority issues for research. The first question of 
importance is wliether school retention and com- 
pletion increase future employubility of i)()ton<ial 
dropotfts\ind the disadvanta<^od. Ni*xt in order of 
importance are questions concerning ways to im- 



prove the school-to-swork transition process, tha 
usefulness of work experience, the effectiveness oj 
altenuitive service delivery mechanisms, and tlie 
impact of public intervention on the youth matura- 
tion process. The (piestions arc being addressed in 
oi-dor of (heir implie:itions for public policy, the 
aviiihd)ility or feasil)i]ity of developing an infor- 
mal ion basti f(U* pro\ iding answei-s, and the po- 
tential tor verifying answers obtained in one 
pi'ogi-am seltin^i' with thos<' obscrNcd under dilHu-- 
('Hi condii ion.- or ri rcuiust anees. • 
X 
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THE AGING OF AMERICA S LABOR FORCE: 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS OF OLDER WORKERS 



Ijcsh thaji 20 ytMins a^, a rou^h pyramid could 
f)e drawn to Lllustrato tho ago stnictuio of the 
Aiuorican iK)pulation. A broad l)a.so of children 
and teenagers .support^nl gonorally narrower popu^ 
lation blocks, each ropn\s(Miting a successively 
older age group (see chart At the top of the 
pyramid, the snuille«t block (only pAyont one- 
fourtH as wide as the bftse block portraying chil- 
dren under 10 years old) rcprosente<l the portion 
of the |xyi>uhvtion age^l 70 years and older. But that 
pyramidal picture is shifting rapidly.^ Less than 
20 years from now, a sketch o£ the U.S. population 
by age segments will look much like an untidy 
-rectangle. By 1090, over 39 million Americans will 
have reached or passt^d the age of 60, forming a 
co)>ort about equal in^vsize to, tho numlx^r of Ameri- 
cans in their twenties oi* thirties. And the rectangle 
will bulge around it« midsection. The growth, 
status, problems, and prospects of that segment of 
the population aged 45 and over are discassed in 
the demogi^aphic context of this ^'graying of 
America," 

"The middle-aged and older worker" is generally 
defined for statistical purposes, here tind elsewhere, 
as one who is a^ ed 45 older, ('ertain trends, 
particularly for niddle-ag- d male workers, emerge 
and become more marked in succos«iy,ely older age 
groups: withdrawal from the labor force, an in- 
crease in the number of part-time and p.irtyear 
workers, a decline in average annual oarningn, and 

» IrmA WIthepH, ••I'opiilatlou : Tho VnnlHhlnR PyrnmU!.*' pp. 
13-19. In Gloria M. S hat to. wl., Enuplryjment of the Mttldlc-Aged: 
Paptrn from Intluntriat iitroniolagu Nrminnr/i (SprlnKlk-Id, III. : 
CharlepCThomafl, 1072). 



a longer duration of unemployment for those out 
of work.^ Vov women aged 45 to 69, labor force 
participation rose steadily after World War II, 
nlthough, among those over 55, a mild downward 
slope in participation has occurred in the 1970's — 
suggesting that more women are also choosing 
early retirement, that employment opportunities 
for older women are declining, or both.^ The open- 
ing sections of this chapter attempt to describe and 
account for these trends. 

While the Nation is currently (and correctly) x 
concerned with the special employment problems 
of its young people, it must be remembered that 
older workers also confront special problems. The 
r)0-year-olu worker is far more likely to be the 
primary family breadwinner than \? ^he teenaged 
or young adult worker. Family and community 
ties, seniority protection, and pension plans may 
restrict an older worker's willingness to risk a job 
change or move to a new locale to take Advantage of 
better employment opportunities. During periods 
of economic recovery, older workers are more 
likely than youj^ger ones to reenter the active labor 
force at occupational and wct/e levels below those 
they held before becoming unemployed. Finally, 
training and ix»trainiiig opporturities have gen- 
erally been I'^ss accessible to older vorkei"S than to 

a "The Kmploympnt Problenifl of O'der Workers" (prepared 
for tlip Wlilto nonse Conference on Aj^tng. Nov. 2». 1»71), U.S. 
l>prwirtmpnt of U^har. KuHetln )Y21, p. 2: nml Herbert S. 
rarncs and others. The Prp Retircment Yenm: A Longitudinal 
Study of the Labor Market . F,x per ience of Men, vol. 4. Man- 
I»<)wer R&D Monoprnph 15 (Washington: U.S. Department of 
Lnl^-)r. Manpower Administration. 1075), p. 74. 

^ D. a. Newi ham, "The ChallenRe of Chanffo for the Older 
Trainee," InduatrUit Ocrontoloov, October 1060, p. ti^ 
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In I960, children and teenagers were 
the largest age groups... 
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...but by 1990, the oldor groups will form 
a much larger share of the U.S. population. 
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(licii^ \V)iiii<r(.r col loii funics, ^fauy of tlu'so problems, 
iiirlndiW thv (|iU'stioii of discrliniuatioii iifrjiinst 
iniddlc-a^Md and oldoF* workors, arc discussed in 
tile t,iiii<^^ siM'tioii <if tiiis (•haj)t('r. 

Tiu^ in\'Nt i'irid)lc coinicct ioii iM'twcpii ciuplov- 
mciit and inconic is cNplorcd in the fonrlli 
.si'('ti(iii. 1( is clear that early relireinent is a two- 
sided i-siie :HViiile it has heen a i)lessiii<^^ for some, it 
lias s<;-ri(>usly\iiierea.^Ml tlu». risk of pomty in later 
years: for niai\y others. Tin is, the retirement deci- 
sion js not al\v;ays entirely voluntary, even before 
ii^fX^' ()f). imd may^lead to hardship. 

'^h<^ h'edt i id (^lONcrinnent i.s iKN-ondn;; more exm- 
eerned ahoul t he ^apl icati^His of t he Nation's a^ing 
work Un-rr and t\ie employment-related problems 
of ol;der workers. tlu^ la.st (pniHer of 1977, Con- 
gress voted to bo'l^ster the social security fund 
by systematically imu-easing workers' contribu- 
tions between 1978 jyid 11)85;^ and legislation to 
pi'ohibit nnindatory tvtii^^uiont before ago 70 for 
(Mnployees in most fields is l)eing considered. Other 
{H>sitive trends arc outjinwl in tlie concluding sec- 
tion of this chapter. /rhe key question is tlia 
strtMigth of the unwi\itteii agreement between 
young and old embodied in the social security 
system; Will younger workers continue ungrudg- 
ingly to suppoi-t an evor-iarger group of iion work- 
ing older Americans, in t|io expectation that they 
in turn will 1x3 adequately^ supported during their 
predictably longer retirement years by the succeed- 
ing gtuieration? The adjustments necessary to 
assure a ;>ositive response t^^o this question are just 
iH'ginning. 



* 1*11 Mlc Law on iilO. nrnondlntf it he Social Security Act and 
the Int *rnal Uev.'nuv^ VoCio. to str(M|ptht'n the financial position 
i>f th»? social scMMirlt.v synt^jm, also| ralsen the annual oarnlngH 
i-iAMuK f*'r lnui'ni'lnrl<>.M niri-il on to (72 to $0,000 l>otw('rn 1078 
ana L081i — wliin the <'<-lllrij; will Ixt lirted entirely for persons 
au'od 70 or <»v('r. l'*urHifrnu)re. the 1077 amendniontH delete 
riiraer references to the sex of npplicnnts, .'iliow beneficiaries to 
marry wlthiMit forfeitlUK boneflts, jand rodueo the marrlaftc- 
iluraOou rcfiulri-nn'iit from 110 t'l 1(> years for dlvoreed home* 



Changirfs Age Structure of the Population 



The ago structure of the U.S. po[)ulation is 
shifting more rapidly than was ant ifi[)at(M[ rvcn 
a few years ago. This shift is not. iMitirely due to 



t]u> h)ng-lerm ileeliiu^ in tlioj frrtlfity rate (the 
niiinber of hiiths pei* IJHH) \i-omeii), now beJow 
th(^ population iT.idatx'ment rate of i>.l children 
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per fuinily. The . mo."//////// /v//r> (the nnmlnT of 
deaths jxM' l,nOO pcoplo) has also TsiIKml 

Tho two furtoi-s (•oml)iiu'<l diMliniii;: hMlilitv 
and ir.ofiality nU cs-iuv K^adin^z to an a(MvhM- 
utod ^n^MU^r** ()f the popuhit ion. 1 iiiprovcnunts 
from 11)70 to ll>Tr> in ihr lusillli caiv of loi^^H^- 
acrcd and oKUm- Aiiu'riraiis have rcsuUed in suh- 
stantial increases in life cxpectaney foi' lulnlts-- 
lx)th whites and ininority ^n-oup menihers and. 
most notably, women, (See tuMe 1.) 

Comparinj^Mhe n^^e eomposit ii^n of the w()rkin<r- 
age population {primarily those liu to (Vl years 
old) for 1980 and ii(»H> su^^^^ests an a;:in«r nf work 
ing America dnrintr that pi^i iod. ( Set' table -J. ) The 
estimated median a<re of the worUin^^-a<re popula- 
tion in lOHO will be :\7A, and -JO years later it is 
expected to rise to b).S. I n ll)S(). the :r>- to 5 byejir- 



TaHLE I. LlFK lOxiMHTANCY AT HlHTlI AND 

Agks 50 AND Of), liY Skx and Kaci:, SKJj:cTi:n 
Ybaus, 1950-75 
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TAnhK 2. A(1R (.OMPOSITION 01'^ AcTl'AIi ANM) 
PUOJKCTKO W()ItK!\(l-A(iK PoiMM.ATION (20 TO 

M Vkaus ()M>j: 1970, 19S0, and 2000 

{I'lTcfMil (lislrihution) 



SouncES- For law. UHM). arwl l'.»70 datu. sv. th. boalth lubl.s in St;t,.^hc,it 
Abstract af the UnUrd State, /.W/, ami ;.^7i. rcsprcnv-lv. Thr r>. . 
■ are tak.n Iron. National C.nl.r for If.aUh Sra.i.lus. Sf'^ntM^ A'. '>r .>/ar,.,^.ri 
/2«por<. Advftiiw Kn>ort, Final Morlality Slalistus r.»7:.. n. uUh^A. s -iircr. 
Administration 77-U2(), v6l. 25, No. ll. SiippU-nieut. Kt'''..ll, I'J--- 



20 to 24 yoar^ . . , .. 
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;^") tn 44 s rars 
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.■p.*» til .V,» si'ar-^ 
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17. <) 
•t. 0 



:i7. 4 



2000 



11. 1 

22. 7 
27, 2 

23. 0 
S. () 
0. 7 

40. 8 



Note: Dotail may not add to totals ln'caiiso ol rounding. 

-;orn( F- Actual I'JTO figun's an; takonfroni Hurt'auof tUo Crusus, Current 
ropulution Uoports. S.ru-.s P-'Jo. No. 470. NoViMuluT 1071, S.ri.'.s 2; 
projrftrd fliitu fniin Onrrcnt I'opuliilion Ituimrls, Sorlea V-'iTi, No. 704, 
jnlv 1'.j77. S.Tiis II, tabl.' S. 



old Ji<rt' ^M-oui) ^vill make up 1^8 pcroeiit of tlio total 
workin«r-ap' population, but by the year 2000 it 
will ribo to r>l porciMit, largely as a n .suit of the 
^'baby boom" in the years after the eiu i World 
WarIL' 

For the year 2000, census reports in 1971 pro- 
jocted a population of 08.1 million men and 
Nvomen aged 50 and older. The 1077 census report 
revvsed that figure upward, to 71.9 million. Thu.s, 
in only 0 years, the projections for that population 
iiKMvased by :i.8 million as a result of the acccl- 
oi atcd improvement in the life expectancy of older ^ 
age groups. About one-sixth of the increase wilV^ 
(Mnisist of men 50 to 01 years old. . 

As for the populatif^ii aged G5 and older (the 
groui) traditionally defined as the retirciiient-'age 
[)opnlation), the most recent census projection for 
the vear 2000 indicates a poi)uhition numbering 



r lt Is tmportant lo note thnt these projoctions nn> bnsitl on 
M innnUT .if n'^snmpllims. For cxninplo. tho domo^'rapUor's do^l- 
uitldii nf.t.).' "wnrkinp-a^'o populntinn"" us thos*? In-tweun tho 
iiL'os i.f lit) <»4 yonrn may Ih« nu.ro convpnlmit tliitn .st ' -lly 

ihtiirati" rlsliiK 1<'V»'U .if .'dncnliunnl attnlnmont mny iK^lny th« 
.„trv HK" ni vnuni: iM-nph- ftito tho InlK.r foroo. nn.l tho current 
tronil tuwa-«l oarly retlrHucnt (iM-foro n^i r.r>) anu)n« men uin.v 
;il.iitp undor, ro.TUt le^lslnllvc proposalM tjint would rostrlot 
mandatory rotlremont, Purthormore, thor.- 1h nn nsinnuic.> thnt 
fh.. rnrront low fertility rate .►f .XnuMlnin women ha.s stnldliz*«d. 
j„,r is It certnln that the iuortaUt.\ rate for <ddtT a«.- ^:roup8 
, will contluuc to decline. 
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31.8 inilliou, a si^mifK^juit iiicivjisc over tin* M>71 
projection of '2H.H million.'' 

In 11)77, tlirn* wvrv only •\M million AmiM-icims 
ii^od 80 and ()vtM'J)ut by i^^HH). iu'.<-(>i'(lin<^Mo Hun^au 
of the C(Misns pmjiM'tioiis, tluMV will \>v i\l least S.l 
million mon and wonu^n intha! aL^c ♦^n'oiiij/riiis f)!)- 
fXTccut incH'JU^i' (couipanMl \Nilli an incn'a.sr of 
only ti7 fHTcciit in \ svoi-kin^x population) 
should stimulate (hMuaiul for a wide ran^^r,* of new 
scK'ial niul hralt h ivlatcd services. 

Thcst* (l('.mo«;rapliic trvmls Mmon<^ oldor adult 
n*^{\ «^roups jKxso a scmmous clia Ih'ii^rc to the K.S. 
rcononiy o\'rr comin;^'' tlr^-adrs. 1 'nlc^s^ t lie Nation 



('Xpands its capMcity t o snpj)ort mori' piM-sons in 1x3- 
tircment. than j>i'('viously projiMloil, tlu'. Amcriciin 
economy may.ln^ i-< mij^idlcd to retain and ahsorh 
into the ai tave work foi'ce an unpree(MhMjti'<l nuin- 
Ihw of older jol)seek(M*s. 

.\hhou_irh the airin<x of Amci'iea may strain (he 
Nation's capa<'ity to support. «rro\vin^^ nurulKM>i of 
older adults, it uuiy also crea.te a hnr^ri^onin/^^ of ciu* 
ploy men t in services devoted to the iuumIs of very 
(ddei'ly persons. .>hmy of thcsi*. now johs mi^ht. he 
jjcrfoi'med !)y men aiul women in their late fifties 
and sixties, ^iven appi'Oj)rlale training. 



Labor Force Participation and Unemployment 



DIFFERENT PAHERfiS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 

For si'vei'al decades, lahor foree part iripat i(»n of 
older men has !)een (hMdinin^r at a ndativtdv rapid 
rate (see. ta!>le i^). In the case of men Iw'twcen r»r> 
and 50 years ohl, the tien<l has a«celerated since 
n>70. Amon^r nO- to Gl-year-old men, their 7!)-per- 
eeiit partieii)at ion rate in n»r)() ^/ra«lually declined 
to 73 percent in I97(); hut I>y Octoher 1!>TT, it had 
dropped shari)ly to h*ss than (it percent. The cor-^ 
resp(aulin<x rates for men a,ire(l 05 to (>'.> shf)W*'f.l 
a drop from fW) to I I pen-ent het ween I!)r»() and 
1I)(>0: hy P.)7r. their participation rate had fallen 
to approxinuitely percent. 

Tlie picture for- olfhu* women isalnio>t a miri'or 
ima<jc<' ^d* the one f(>r- men. It i- ♦^'•enerally a rec- 
ord of. increase^ in lahor for-ce participation at 
least until lf)7o. after whi(di .it he^Mn to stal>ili/e 
for* womcTi hetwecMi r>n and r»I) years old. In the 
i)0- to (>-t-year-ohl •rronp of w omen, part ieip;it i(»n 
ra.t(»s jumped fr(Mu*Jl perrent ui !'.k'»o (o:;<; in pJ7<». 
and as of Octoher 11>T7. stood at -still well 
above the 1050 rate despiii^ a. (h'cline sin<'e PhO. 

' Konio irfr<uUt)lr>^l>t^ wuiiia ,iri;n». tluO :\\ ^ inilll'Wi 1- ;» ■ ■ 
siTvntlvo «»Mtlmatp of thi* iipi»»'r ml'** cmtri- In On- \ r Jnnn r^. 

CftUSO tlH' CrfortM nil i;f»' l-XjMM-rillliy of < ;m f- »'t(r iMorn.ii :i I 

H<*vi'|f»|inif>iits ninl < Wi i-lm rit»^^ in vv»»rk nftlvit:r, :iii<l mvlrtiti 
tn«'iitM l»avi» imt y»»t Jm^'MM t'> M[»i'»';ir S<c for ♦■\jnii [.li-. AlN rt 
Kns('r)^•lll. l^r'flnnfjrfff}/ < N.-vv Vitrk , Alfn-'TA KiHi|ir. I!(;<;. 
fttiil I. ,.•1.1(1 I,. Slu'|ij»nnl Sjir.i K Iclx. 77m- (;r,n/i>}>; U' 

inO Amcrirn: The ('ot**\no ('ri.ti-< of ftf fir>'inrrit I r/r f\,li,'ij i N. w 
York ; Troo Pross. 1I>77). i'si». rh. I. 
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Kecent projections of lahor force part iidpation 
rates are disj)layed in (din rt II. However, these 
current otimates should he int<'rpieted with cau- 
tion. It is ])rf»hahle that proposed chiui^es in re- 



Tahlk Lahou Fouck PAUTic'iPATroN Ratks 
KOK Oldeu Age Guours, By Sex, Selected 
Veah.s, 1950-77 
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-mt I'.f r. Itiirt>au ot tlu* Cfn.<;ii.s, r,i7<> Ct'nsiiJiof ropiil:\tion. HmplnymeiU 
S.' tfti.i •.nd Hori; flTpiTinicf, taM>- 2 for VMA). I'.HV). and 1070 \\:\\\\. Octobrr l'j77 
fl;Urtfniiii /■.''iini'Umtnt a7id I-Mrningx, Ncvt-mlior I'.iTT, table A-3. 



tireiiMMit polit'io^ wul practices, if legislation to 
rCvStrict iiuin(l»ti»iy ivtircnu'nt iscfiartcd, will havo 
an impact on tlif part icipation ratvs of oldt^r [)oo- 
plo loii^r bo fore tlio VM) projections may ho 
chocked against r(?ality. 



YEAR-ROUND, FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT 

The discussion to this point liiis focnsed on 
demographic shifts and labor force participation 
rates. Hut another, perhaps more, revoaliu^, meas- 
nrc of labor fore<^ activity exisis: tlic proportion 
of the hibor force, workin*? yo4ir round and full 
time. A full-time, yeiir-rouiul worker is usually 
defined as one who was employctl or more hom-s 
a week for at least 50 weeks during the past year. 

For at least a decade, the proportion of Amer- 
icans aged 10 and over working on a year-round, 
full-time basis has remained relatively eonstant, 
fluctuating in tandem with overall economic con 
ditions, B'.it for workers aged 55 and over, espe- 
cially since 1066, the propoi-tiou working year 
round and full time has steadily decreased. It is 
interesting to note that this pattern is evidenced 
in the age group nearing eligibility for retirement 
benefits under social security— that is, workers 
aged 60 and 61 years old. 

Persona toorkino v^ar round and full time at n^fA no to 04, by srx, selected year 
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58. 3 


T)'). 4 


T)!. 1 


44. 5 


Women - 


20. 8 


20. 8 


18. 8 


17. 0 


bjVBCE: Derived from Burpfm of Labor Stati.stica work -ex peri cnco tiihles 



for the above years. 

Maritfil status ppenrs to have an rspceially sig- 
nificant iiupacl on year round full-t ime employ- 
nient rates for women. In (li(^ 1-^- to 64 year-old age 
group, the pix>iK>ition of married women so em- 
ployed was only -J 4 percent in 1076. rompjirc^l with 
36 percent of women who wimv separated, divoi-ced. 
or widowed and .^(i perrent of those who had never 
marrie^l.' 

.Vuotlier uotcwoithy roiilra>t IhMwci'U (lie year- 
romid rull-timc cniploymi'Ut li^nires for older m(^n 



Chart U 

The downward trend in nrYiddle-aged and older 
men's labor force participation is expected 
to continue... 
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...while women's participation will rise until 
age 65 and then drop moderately. 
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■ Uun-nu of LnWoi- StnU.stir s, Work /. * yi.n, »m c 'j/ //»^* t'npuln 
lion in /J>76*, .^^iHTtifl laibe.r Kor«'»' K.pnrt No l:iH Ml»7T» 



and women involves place of residence. Census- 
data for r.)7<) indicate, that the propoilion of fully 
I'lnployed women nired oO and over increases as the 
hx ale .iioves from nu'al farm, to rural noufarm, to 
metroiK)litau area, to central cit.y. While the un- 
sahu ied cont rih'K ion of faru\ women is probably 
miderrepresentetl by thes<» ceuf^us treiid.^, there can 
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1)0 littlo. doiiht that t\n\ (Iciiuuid for the clorical und 
Hervico jobs t nulit ionnlly pcrfoniKMl hy womrii is 
in fact higher in cent ml cities (Ihmi in oullyiii^' 
area.s. lIo\V(»ver, tlux j)i-oiK)rt ion of older mn\ \vorl\- 
mf* 50 to .V2 wooks a yviw is hi^jjhcst for lJu)s<v who 
rosidr. in rural fjUMu areas and lowest in rural non- 
fann aiva^^; it is also lii<,duT in snhnrhan s<'ttin<rs 
than in the central ritiivs." IMic explanation for the 
bottom rankin*: of rural nonfai in miployrnent for 
men is probably rohited to tlie seasonal natnro of 
work and industries (for example, food process- 
ing) in snob areas. 

DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

Middle-a^^'d and older workers experience a 
lower unemployment rate than do youthful mom- 
bci-s of the labor^forri\ Howeveiv-the search for 
a now job is usn:dly iiu'reasin^j^ly dilTicult as work- 
ers grow ohler. Thus, lon^ -term joblessiu'ss anu>n<r 
older unemployed workers is comparal ively severe 
(see chart 15). 'I'he Sccj-etai-y of r^ahoi' pointed 
out, in testimony before the T.S. ('onunission on 
Civil Ri^dits in Septend)er 11)77. that lon^r-term 
unemployment for workers 45 years of a^re and 
older is a major problem, since [)ersons in this a<re 
^rroup generally still have large iinancial obliga- 
tions, are too young to retire with an ndcquatc 
pension inconu% and are (considered by nuuiy em- 
ploye i*s as being too old to hi re. 

The plight of middle-aged niid older nuMi dis- 
placed from wage and salai-y employment, was 
the subject of u special study conduct<'d as pari of 
the National I.ongit udiual Sur^•eys." 'I'he evidcnrc 



» Bureau of the Census. V.m) Cfiisns (>f Popnlntlon,; /;Mi;j/of; 
mcnt Status and Work F.wprncncr, tnhlo 25. 

"Thn Nntlonnl f.onj^lf luHnHl Surveys ca.S). roruhirtPtl l y 
thp Hiironu of I ho CrnHir?* iuhI iUrf'ctf>«l by Or. UiTluTt S. Parm-s 
of Ohio State l^MlversUv's (Vntrr for Uuinini It.'s.MjP .. RrsoarrJi. 
I>c>:nn in 19(10, The Knrv«>.s iii(titili> four ^^iiiril»l<'s. liiUlaUy (mhi- 
..Histliij? of r),000 persons iswli, f"r four siil»si.'ts of tin.' pnpula- 
Uon nt rrltlral trnnsUlon stau^-s In tlielr worUln^c lives-- 
yonriK mm who nt tlie In.eiitlon of tlu- >lu.ly werf 1-i to 
years of at?'* •. « rount<Tiuirf croM|» f-f •.•.iiiit: wunifij ; woiiioti 
HO to \\ yj-ars of nj?*' ■. un«l m- n IT. to r.!! yi-;ir< of atrrv nrik'inany 
planned to eover a 5yt'nr I'-rlofl. flu- sijrv»\vs hav,' hn-ti s-" 
successful ana attrition so <\n-^\\ that tluw havi- hfon oxtrfi.ie.l 
to aUow for final lnt»'rvl»'\vlii^j nf Mm' two inali- trr-.iips In lt»st. 
while th(? ('orre.-;ponillni: surveys fi>r t lif nl.i» r ami \MiiiiL;<'r r»'- 
male eohorts will tak.« plar». In l'.)S'J ;in.i r.->p«'''tivi'ly. In 

ai1<atlon. two rnoro rohorts *»r .vninii: ni»-n and woni.'ii tr,.on<> 
(»ju:h) hi-tweeu thr .ai:»'s of \ \ and 'Jl lia\.> l>*'oii a-tfh'd t,, th«- 

Xf.S and nri' exp''''t«'d to h«' int»Tvh''W4>il for tin' tir>t tl in 

January 197I>. To tlafe, IS vulninos of .oini-ri'lii-n^lv.' reports 
havi' hern 'pnhUstied on snrvoys roinliii't»'d fhrotiu'h l!»T*J: ;in"l 
over UOO rrports on spfi-lfie t»tpl«'s have l)r4>n pr.p.ir.'d by staff 
n:eml>4»rs of Uio CN'iitJ'r for Hnnian Ko^onrr.- ai-^M rrh ami <'fli»'r 
rescnrohers thruuu'hont tin- muntry who havi- acpilrrd pnhllr- 
'use versions i)f tlie NI^S taprs. 



Duration of unemployment Increases with 
age and is about twice as great for worl^ers 
aged 65 and older as for those between 
25 and 44. 



Age group 

Total. 16 years 
and over 

16 10 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
'35 to 64 years 



65 years and over 



0 10 20 30 

Weeks 

Soijft.*; IJ S Department of Labor, derived (rom data in table A-18 io 
fntfiiuynrni .nuJ E,irninqi, November 1977, p 32 



su^Lrtrt'Sts llijit nuuiy individuals, ■'oveii nftcr they 
iind lu'w jobs, coiiliiiue to suffer I lie eoiisoqueiices 
of I hrir eurlier displiiceinent through einploynieiit 
in h'ss allr;u*li\ e occiipiil ions, lower ejirnings. de- 
lerioriil in^^ heahli, loss of self-esleeiiu and a sense 
of alienation.'" 

Beyond the personal hardsliips, the longer du^ 
ration of joblessness among older woi'kers has 
broiuler social implications. It means that cxpen- 
(liimvs for unemployment insurance and related 
.s(K:ial costs are disproportionately distributed 
aniouir oldtM- adult workers. Of equal importance, 
hut less measurable, are the productivity costs 




H4'rlM»rt S. rnrnos nnd U.indy Kln^. "MPlillc- Aj^fil .Tob- 
f.osi-rs," ItiiluHtriiil (lernutolofjt/. Spring 1!»T7. pp. 77-lJfi, 



associat^xl with the. loss of this stable and h'l^My 
experienced segment of tin-, working population. 



alternative of leaving the labor force under early 
retirement provisions. 



IMPACT OF ECONOMIC RECOVERY 

Duriijg the economic upturn from 1075 to 1070, 
when the overall unemployment rate dropped 
from 8.5 to 7.7 percent, jobless individuals aged 
46 and over did not share proportionately in the 
economic feenefits o{ the recovery. For example, 
while the number of unemployed pei^ons bet ween 
the ages of 25 and U decreasi d 00 percent from 
1975 to 1976, the corresponding decline for those 
aged 45 to 54 was only 30 percent; the reduction 
was 21 percent for the 55- to 64-year-old group 
and only 15 percent for the group aged 65 and 
older. The figures for those over 55 are all the 
more significant, since nuiny of them had the 



DISCOURAGEMENT 

The older jobseeker ^^eems to give up the job 
senrrli and U'coiuea nonpart icipant in the Nation's 
active lid.or fon e moreofti-n than d(x^s the younger 
jobseeker. During the. 107:^-75 ri><*essiou, the Dc- 
p:irtnient of Labor s count of pe.i*sons not seeking 
\v(»rk beeansi' a belief that no jobs were available 
(the definition of a '^liscouniged worker") rose 200 
piMvi-ut anu)ng men ami Aonu^n in the 55- to 04- 
yearold age category. In coni rast, the total number 
of discouraged workers of ages increase^l by 73 
IH'rcent. And when the total munlK^r of dis- 
couraged workei-s declined from 1076 to 1977, the 
numl)er of older pei-ons in that classification ac- 
tuallv increased.'^ 



Explaining Participation: Special Problems of Older Workers 



Cause-and-effeet analysis of the labor market 
behavior of older workers is particularly difficult, 
since the social -psychological research findings 
are scant. The basic trends in participation just 
reviewed are clear enough. The problems of older 
workei-s that nuiy, in large part, account for these 
trends are grouped here .uiuler the following sub- 
jects: Changes in the econouiy, education, health, 
job performance and trahiing, and discrimination. 

THE CHANGING ECONOMY 

A number of factors underpin the trend toward 
' lower laboi' force participation among ()lder nun, 
including the growing availability, of public and 
private pension' and disability benefits. The em- 
ployment experience of middle-aged and older 
workers themselves is also an important element— 
given the special impact of the Xation's economic 
health on this age group. 

Ix)eal area labor nuirket conditions also influence 
the participation rates of older workers. For ex- 
ample, the I90r» level of umMuploynu'Ut in the local 
labor market was a critical explanation of the de- 



cline in participation over tbe following 7 years 
among the middle-aged and older men in the Na- . 
tional longitudinal Surveys. TTulike younger 
workers, older ones did not necessarily reenter the 
labor force once the unemployment rate declined; 
they tended to remain outside, 

(Mumges in the participation rate of older men 
:ilso seem to be a functicm of the shift in the econo- 
niy's industrial composition. Emerging industries 
may recruit or require workers^typically from 
younger age groups— with significantly more 
yeai^'^of schooling than workei^ in static or declin- 
ing indust ries usually attain. Cbniparisons of I960 
an'tl 1070 cx^nsus data show that mr'le workers 
under age -in increased their share of employment, 
relative to those in years of age and older, in fields 
other than the primary and traditional seccmdaiy 
iiuhistries such as agriculture, mining, construc- 
tion, and autouu)tive and steel manufacturing. By 
l"^ ». more t.han half of the ci. i)loyed men aged 45 
and over wei'e concentrated in these declining or 



MCnnul^Hshoa (l.itfi from the Uuro.iu of I.nhor Stntlstics. Soo 
aKu Mmp' Knsonhlum. -Upn-sslon's Cent Inuln^r Victim : 1 In' 
OMor 'wnrkor" ( Washinjjtnii : T.S. Sonntp. Sih-cIiU Cnnimittot. 
HM A^'lUK,. .Inly 11>70). 
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slow-p'owth indnstrios; ninoiig tlio iiiulor-ir) 
/groups, more- 1 hart hal f of i hi' iiumi \\ vn\ oriiphn'od 
in expanding lii'his, siirh as pel I'ochcmicals. (hjla 
processing ecpiipniont. and oh'ctronlcs. ( )n(' aiHon*^ 
several plaiisiblo oxphinutions for the rolativolv 
older work force in traditional indii.-tries is thai 
s(Mnority rights, fstahli.-hrd throiiirli collect ive- 
bar;?ainin^ a<rreeinents, iinlijee ohler worlceis to 
reniain'in their protected johs in iheM*. industries. 

For worniMi on the other hand, the postwar a's- 
eondaricy of white-collar employment has In^en a 
h(K)n. Older women, in particular, fonnd a 
biir^reonin*; denanul for their lalK)r at least nntil 
t.ho recent rec.e,«^si()n -in clerical liehls and in the 
professions trailitionally »|ominated hv svonien. 
siieh as echieation, nui'sin'r. and s(M'ial serviees. 

EDUCATION AND PARTICIPATION 

Limited ethicatioual attainment is strdntrly as- 
so<*lated with nonpart iripat ion in the labor 
forro— at all a^es, but espceially for older workers. 
For example, in lOOG. m percent of If)- to Hl-year- 
old men with no hi«rli s(^hof)l diplomas were in the 
labor force; but 10 years later, wlicn the snrvivors 
of this cohort \vere r>r> to 04 year-s old, only OS per- 
cent were still in the labor fon'e (.see. table 4). 

The impart of education on participation rates 
amon^ mature women is even more si^nufieant, ac- 
cording to residts of the National Lonp^itiulinal 
Surveys, in large mea.snre because many young 
adult women t^^mporarily left^ the lalM)r force for 



Table 4. Labor Force PARTiriPATioN Rati:.s nv Selected Age Group, Sex, and Education, 

lOOQ AND 1976 

[rorcont] 
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Less than 12 years: 
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45. s 


45. 0 


35. 9 


34. 9 


High school tlej^oe . 
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45. 2 


44. 9 
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63. 4 : 
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Sources: Hurrau of Labor .Statistics. "Fdticatiorml Attaiiwnent of Work- 
m." Special Labor Forco Reports .Vo. 83 (\om atul N'o. m il'.)7rt). 



hoiiuMiiJikin^r ('.irriM's. When tlioy roont^^rod the 
lal)()i' marlcct typicallv, in tlioir iiildfortios — 
rjirccr pn)tri'(*s.sioii dcpiMidiMl suhstanlially on (lioir 
previou.s invi'stnuTits in l>otli odiicatioii and 
I rainin;:.'- 

Althoiinrh, oil livtM'Mfro, oldiT workcFS arc o luca- 
tioually disadvant^i^rod in eoniparison with 
y()iMi<r(M' woi kers, the education ^nip ha.s bnvu nar- 
I'owin^r In lOdC;, 10 pcrrent of 55- to (Vl-yoar-olds 
had at least a hip^h school education, compared ^yith 
7n percent of 25- to ;M:-ycar olds; by 1970, the 
pereentatrcs \v(»rc GO and 85, respectively, 

The .siiriiificiuice of this improvement lies in the 
fact I hat older workers should ho able to adapt 
to chan^rin*,^ work condilious and technology to a 
nuich ♦greater de^nve than were ohk^' workers of 
the past. Thus, older workers of today and the 
fut ure niay find that their educational background 
is le,'^ of a barrier to employment than it was for 
workers in the psist. Furthermore, when retraining 
is necessary for such adaptation, older workers 
should increasingly be considered qualified to 
benefit from such efforts, 

The.se findings regarding education and work 
e,\perieneo hitrhli(r]it the significance of general 
socioeconomic status (of which education is but 
one component) in the work lives of older workers. 
As a case in point, the National Longitudinal 
Surveys of men aged 45 to 50 in 1006 found that 
continued participation in the labor force over the 
ensuing 7 years was directly related to socio- 

" 'Mnture Women Workers: A Profile" (Washington: U.S. 
Ut'pnrtmpiit of Labor. Womnn'a Bureau. 1»7G). pp,-^&-lO, 
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economic stj'tus (as iiuMisurod l)y lui iiulox IjjisimI 
on tulu(tution> '<)('<'ii|)iiti<)n. iiiul <';n'nin^^s). Dospiu* 
thoir relatively ri>mf()rtal)l(» liniUMijii MrrJin;^*'- 
ments for rctircinent, oliliT iiumi iit tlic hitriu'st 
socioeconomic levels typically romainod in the 
lal:x>r force, the lon^^est. Mnrh of tlu' ex phi nut ion 
lies in the greater intrinsic siit isfact ion snch per- 
sons experience in their occiipiitionul lives :inil 
this jol) contcnl ineut h:i^ hecn shown to he rrhitrd 
to educational level, as well as to rontinnin^r ;xood 
health. 

HEALTH 

Although the health status of Americans in 
general is improving, the prognosis for older 
Americans is eijui vocal. On the one hand, bio- 
medical breakthroughs in the last decade alone 
have increased life expectancy dramatically.^' 
These advances in the prevention and cure of fatal 
illnesses, however, si^ein to he aeconipanied by a 
rising incidence of nonfatal chronic ailments 
(such as arthritis) among middle-aged and older 
Americans. Current Population Survey data for 
1976, for example, show that over GO percent of 
45- to 54-year-old male nonparticipants in tli 
labor force left their last jobs due to ill health or 
disability; less than 1:"> percent of them reported 
any intention to -^eelc another job.^* Since one of 
the major factors in retirement is poor health, the 
trend toward eavliei- departure from the labor 
force, especially among men over HO but who 
among women over 00 (indirated in table -l). may 
reflect the mixed blessing of longer life expeetaney 
coupled with chronic illness.^"' 

Tt bears repeating that health status, insofar as 
it relates to the capacity to work, is partly related 

i^One incHcfttor Is tlif^ shnrp rntn of dopllno \n timrtnlity tine 
tn heart-dlacaae amoncr whlto JiOult mon fmni OKr throu^'h 
74. Chnnffpft In that rixto from lOHO to 107?. Iniprovod most 
markedly amont; tho .">."»- tn n4-ypar nM mpri. nrrordlni? tn data 
from tlio National O-ntor r«>r Ilonnh -Stntlsflos. 

'\WlUlaru V. Doutorninti. Jr.. ".\:i..HH'r I (xik iit Work I ni: Aero 
.\fen Who Arn Not In thn Lalwr Fo rff." .\fnnt?ilu I.nhnr Rrrinr. 
.runo 1D77. pp. 11. \X 

^» .Since 1002. tho first yf^ar aftf^r sorlnl soi nrlly lir-no-nt^ l 
came avallahlp to mon apod 02 tlironph th»> i.*'r<'«'nUi:.- "f 

thp tnnlc pnpnl.itlon ontsMp thi- l;»l.or r<.r lii^^ltir.l ;i> -1111 

ablp to work" has rXaon : frum :^.2 prrcont 1m thnt y.-nr. t- \U 
percent In 107n. to i.^ p»»r<'ortt In lOrn ft>r mhmi Nffufi^n . ui-I 
04 yonrs of nc<v .^opj Uolwrt W! Hodnnrzlk nnd Dt-hnriili IV Iv!<*li». 
f.nbor Rpviru\ Or'tol^T .1077. p S A study of .>:irlv rMir<<>>; found 
thnt thr In<>^t Impohnnt dotf^rnii na rits i.f ri-t in nioiit •<f/itu< \vt>r<' 
hoalth nnd j llcrMdl for InMicfits utulor mjpIhI <(^. i;rity nr nthcr 
pension pn^^rnniy. J^oi' .I'l^i'ph K Qidnn. ' TIk^ Mlr-ro.H-nnoKiir^ r)f 
Early Uotlr»'niPi»t : ,ij Cross $<'rtlonaI Vlow" < W.i-lilnirHHi • 1' S. 
Dopartmrnt of Ilonlth. Kducnt(on^ nnd Wolfnrp. i:*7ri>. 

\ ■■ 

1 



to a worker's overall socioeconomic status (SES), 
of which his oi' her occupation and educidion are" 
iiiajor components. Data from the National rx)ngi- 
tudimd Surveys show very clearly that in each 
age iri'onp of the total sample of white niiddle- 
agi»d men. particularly those IS and old the 
higher the SES index, the higher the percentage 
reporting no health condition limiting the kind 
of work tlu\v could do. The reverse pattern— un- 
employment and i)our health. i)erhaps combined 
with the disadvantage of limited education -often 
results ill ejirly withdrawal from the labor force.^" 
The i)ictiire is made all the more complex by 
evidence that chronic ill health not only causes 
rjuly withdrawal from the work force, but may 
iilso fre(|ueiitly rCrSuK from retirement. According 
to the .\iuerican Medical Association, *n'lie sudden 
cessation of productive work and earning power 
of an individual . . . often leads to physical and 
emotional illness and premature death."*' 

JOB PERFORMANCE AND TRAINING 

Studies of the job jjcrformance of older workei^ 
tend to disprove the i)revailiiig belief tliat older 
peopl(» are less etVective workers than are younger 
l)erson>. No consistent jjattern of superior 
performance or productivity of one age group 
over another hhs been demonstrated. Indeed, 
greater variation exi ts within age groups than 
between them. 

For example, among several thousand clerical 
workers, it was found that older employees had a 
steadier rate of output but were no more or less 
accurate than younger workers.^^ Another re- 
searcliei' compared the company records of re- 
cently retired-production workers (about 65 years 
old) with those of still-employed, long-service 
workers (on the average, 20 years younger) in one 
i>stablishnient : attendance, health, and injury 
i-eeords of the older, recently retired employees 

'Mlorln'rt S. narnc;=. "Tlio National (.ontrltiidlnnl Snrroys : 
I,.'ssons for lUimnn Ursonrro Policy." nrp. H In Current Tmhucx 
,n the Iirltitin}i.thii} lictuTcn ^ff1npov'rr .h'fftcnrch niul Policy, 
Sf'^fdal Kcpnrt N". 7 (Washington: Nntinnnl Commission for 
MMMpnwor Colicy. M;ir.'h 107r,K p. 42. 

(^nut(Ml In •Ain.'iKlluc tho Au'c nis.rlmliint Ion In Kniploy- 
nn'Mt Art Ain.Mi.lni.Mits of 1077: Koport Tocrcthcr with A<Ml- 
fion.'il Vl» \v^/ ilMniftoil by tli(» Scnntp Pominlttpc on Unman 
iiosi.nrr'cs. dnvz . Ist spss.. rnlondnr No. 451, R»'P«J'^ 

05 UC!. 0(M. I 1077. p. 4 

■ .!u}> ['trfnrmnttrc hu A'/*': Offi<r W'niir,:^. Uf.S I'.nlN^tln N(». 
< Wii^lilnctMi : T'.S. nrpnrtniont of nnl»nr. Unrpnn of T,al>or 
St;iti: tics. 1000), pp. 2-:t. 
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were superior.*' In another study focusing on pre- 
cise productivity incuHun'S, older semiskilled oper- 
atives werfe found (o Ixi just as [)roductive us 
younger ones.^" 

Similar studies over the past few decades hav(» 
led to the. prin(!i()le of nsin*,^ Ainetional. rather 
than chronr)lo<;ieal, a;^^' erit* ria in makin;^ pei^^on- 
nel decisions re;^ardin<; hirin^^ tr:iiiiin;^, i)r()nio- 
tion, and retirement.-' I'hat is. emploviM's ()U<;lit to 
judge workers on the ha.sis uf (heir individual ahil- 
ities to perform specifii*d johs — rather tlian !isin<j: 
arbitrary a^a* eutotf points to iletormini' who is 
"too old*' to coj)e with <ri\'en tasks. This is tlu' 
uiulerlyi!!^ prificipic of the .V<;e Discrimination in 
Employment .\et of \\H\7. discnssed in the follow- 
ing seetion. However, few employers in I'itlu'r the 
private or the. puhlie is(»etor seem aware of the 
studies tliat IimI to the deveh)[)ment of the func- 
tional ago eonoept. 

The im[)rovcd educational status of today's 
older workers, compared with those in past d tr- 
ades, should mean that they are iuf-i-easin^^ly capa- 
ble of benefiting from training and educational 
programs designed to keep tluMu up to date witli 
changing skill demands. Midcareer (KMUipat ional 
changes may be a specific reflection of the ability 
and willingness of middle-aged workers to take 
on new skills. 

At the same titne, there is some truth to the 
proposition that older workers are more reluctant 
than younger ones to undergo training for new 
skills. Frequently, this attitude may l>e the result 
of a psychological concern that they may fail. 
Just as frequently, the greater learning diflleidty 
of some older ^vorkers (*an he traced to the inaj)- 
propriateness of the methods and tecduiiques used 
to traiu them.^- T^nfortunately. few [)rog!ams pro- 
vides trainers who ari' knowledgeahh* about the 
niodifieatif)ns in methoils re(juired to assure greater 
success anuuig older trainees. 

This issiu^ is of crititnil impoKanct* IxM-ause one 
explanation freijuently ofTerexl to acrount for the 
em[)loymeut pi^ohhMiis of (dder work(M"s is their al- 

»» noijpln.s I-. Bnrtlpy, '"Cumpiilsory Rptin>niont ; A K»*rvftlim 
t!on:" Personnel, Mtiroh-.AprU lf>77. p|). 02-07. 

*> DonaUl V. Schwnb and UnrtMTt fJ. -MiMioninn MI, "KfTcts -»f 
Age nnd Kxportoncc on I'rodnotlvlt.v," Iniftistrinl (inoutolufj;/, 
Sprliii; 11)77. pp. 11,V17. 

The Older .Imerirnn Wftrkef .Ir/r hi.<<rtimit}\^ tion in t'.m- 
ployment ( Wn.'ihln^rton : I'.S. I >p|.nrtnu^n t *'f 1 .iUmto .1 imm- I'm;."!). 

Sp«. for exarnplr. Kunl»'r nnd Mrr»>din» li'^lhln, l^rnhlrm^ iu 
Ailult Hetruinint/ (l.oiifloij; Wndnni U»dn»'tiiarj l<td., ir>71^» and 
.Fninrs H. t^U^xuou, ■■er<>>*rnninn'd Mntrrlal as a '[rarntni: 'r*nd fi»r 
Ol<Ier I'prsoiis." I nrluMtrifil firrontolotjt/^ Snninwr 1!»7*V pp. 
t83-«0. 



leged lack of enthusiasm for iv.training prognuns. 
However, the Ixdief that older pei-soiis are reluc- 
tant to ieai'n new skills may Ini exaggcratx^d. A 
large s<'ale survey in 11)74 hy Louis Harris found 
that lU'arly half of employed pei^sons between the 
ag(\sof 10 and r> l sa/nl they were, int^'re.sted in learn- 
ing nvw skills and in |)articii)ating in job training 
programs to obtain a dilferent type of job. Even 
among those, 5rj (o 01 years old, the pro|)ortion was 
a relati\"ely high 'M [)ereent. The survey rcjmrt 
concluded that 40-, 50-, and 60-year-old workers 
would be generally receptive to Government qr 
{)ri vate sector retraining opportunities.^''^ 

T\\i\ returns for enhancing job training oppor- 
tunities of older workers do not ac/;rue .solely to the 
[)artiei pantos t, li em.se Ives,'*^* Once trained, older 
workers tend to renuilu with their omployera 
longer than do yoiuiger trainoes.^^ Since employee 
turnover is generally a cost factor for employers, 
this should Ik^ considered when weighing the bene- 
fits of increasing t he [)artic.ipation of older workere 
in training programs. 

DISCRIMINATION 

The Age Discrimination in Employment Act 
of 1967 ( ADE A) is a major achievement in Amer- 
ican social and labor legislation. The act's major 
purpose is to promote employment of older per-: 
sons on the basis of ability, rather than chrono- 
logical age. Nevertheless, studies of the jobseeking 
outcomes of unemployed workers, in skilled and 
[)rofe.ssional as well as lower skilled occupations, 
indicate that age discrimination continues to 
exist.^''' 

» The Myths and Reality of Aging in America (Washington : 
National Coun<:U on tho Aslnff, 1D75), p. 94. 

2* .\n »ine.\p(iot('<l fin<Hnf; from the NLS relatoa to tho Im- 
pact of formal ocnipfitlonal training upon the subsequent labor 
market rxporlonce of middle-aged men : Tho effect was marginal 
for whites, but .'iubstantlal earnings growtl K-iMirred for blacks 
after training. It should be noted, howp (hat this study 
ina<le no attempt to esUmate the pnsslblf !><.'neflt.s of 

training; to the firms lnvolve<l or to so<M« i'arnea and 

(ithtTrt. The Pre livtircmcnt Yearns vol. 4, p. < I. 

Newslmm, "The Challenge of Change for the Older Trainee," 
p. :{2. 

J^For example, see Benson Rosen an<l Tlioma.s H. .Tenlee, "Too 
Old or Not Too Old.*' II nr yard Business Review, November - 
l)fri'm»>er 1077. pp. 07-lOG; andj Parnes and King, op.'clt.'' 
Basfil on evldonre dovelope<l through a study of 1*0 selected 
f»'(h*rtilly fun<h'd srrvlro dell very prn^'rains (Including tralu- 
itiii; nnrl ptihlli.* .^<'rvlr^ employment pn)grams authorlzwl by 
titles I, M. nnd VI of the Comprehensive Kmployment and 
Trainlni; .\ct), tho I'.S. Civil UlHht.s (Commission <*onel(nle(l that 
(liscrlnilnathin on the Iwsls of ajre Is ]>oth wldosprenrl i\\u\ oon- 
.^Istrntly adverse to Mdcr person.s ; see The Arje DiAcrimination 
Study ( Waslilngton : CS. (Jonmil.sslon on Civil KightP, Decem- 
ber 1077). 
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The ADEA iMM'anio olTorti\T in .mid-lOOR. The 
act pi'oliihits arhitnuy Ji^'^' ilirci iiniiial ion in om- 
ploynuMit against prisons l)ct w < i'ii K) smtl (if) In- 
most employers, employ mont nimicios. ami labor 
organizations. It is milawfiil for empIoviM S luivinL^ 
20 or inore iMiipIoyeOi^ to refuse lo liiic. diseharire. 
or other vviso diseriminate atrainsl any individual 
as to compensation, terin^. eondil ions, oi* pri\ ile<jjes 
of eniployinent heeanso. of aire. The a' t <ain-i»ntly 
e(>vei*s an estinnite<l 'Ji; million u orkei > in the 10- 
(o (Jj-yi'ar-old a/^i^ *rrou| 

I'ndor the aet. Di^partnicnl of Labor ofllrial- 
make investigations, issue rules and ii'gulal i(His. 
and enforce its provisions by legal proiirdings 
when voluntary e(')inplian('i' eannot bf oblaininl. 
The. Secretary of Lahov or any aggricNcd person 
may bring suit under the act. Tlu' Wage and I Tour 
Division of the lOmployment Stanthmls A(hninis- 
tration has biuMi given the responsibility lo impli'-. 
ment the ADKA. 

()ne indicator (^f the magnitude of ilu^ pi-oblem 
of age <liserimination is 1 he number of complaints 
received by the Wage an<l Hour Division alleging 
viohitioiis of tlie act. In iis< al year the first 

fnll year of the act's applicat ioiA. there were com- 



plaints against LOai eslablishments. Tn fiscal year 
1!)77. there weie <'omplaints against f).!);")! estab- 
lishments.^' 

Congress is curretitly considering a bill to 
aineml the ADEA with respect to the issue of 
maiidatoi-y retirement.-' This i)roposal would raise 
till' upper age limit on coverage under the act from 
♦ i.'j to 7<> foi' p!"i\'ate seeiiu* woi'ke rs. 



•■nnrlnu' llsi'al year \U77, r».(»00 ADEA Invpsttpntions ftiul 
"■tHi- i\[ ju'tlntis wcTv taken hy i\w Ocpartnient of Labor In 
abHsliini'iits. Alniiftnry violations nninuntliiij to .$10 
inlUh^:. wiTi' ilisriosi'd". invulvlnj; 1,94:1 Indi viihials. As a result 
of tli<- r^'partniiMifs enfor.M'inont activities. 1,29:5 huU vidua Is 
v.-liij tiail .snnferod illscrlniin.i ( Inn \viT(» aliloil ; $2.7 niUlion In lost 
itii-dtiH' wax n'>ti)n>ii to 7-14 Imlivlduals in :{83 ostabMHlniioiUr* ; and 
iHTsnns w.-ri' Iilrf'il or ri'lnstalcd who are iiroJccto<l In earn 
taUnoii ;i M'in- in \va|L;i's. Also, iinployors a/<rootl (hat they 
wnulil Conshli-i- ai'i-llrantH aK"''l UJ to 05 for 14,585 antlcii)ate{l 
joli varatu'lcs a y«'ar. 

The Wa^'f" a ad no r 01 vision's investigations disclosed iUepal 
advert IslniL; in ."lOS establislinients. Illegal lUschargi's affecting 04S 
Indlvidunlr* in Li:i2 i'stal>lislitnentn. and ilieKal refusals to hire in 
■ KiO ostatdisliinents affortlnp l,:iSO persons. 

^ See. fnr cxatnplo. * workln/^ paper prepared for the Sen- 
at I? Special Connnlttei* . Ajjlnj; by Mare Uosenbliinij The Next 
S t ci) H « I Ji Cii m bat in (f A uc Dlnvri )» ination i n /* hi p lo y m cut: W i t h 
i<l)ct'inl lirfercnrr tn MnntUitoru Hciircrncnt Policy (Washin^- 
tiiii : I'.S. (;on/^Tess. Senate, August 11)77). Tor data on th<; 
pri-'valeiH**' of nnindatory rotirenirnt provisions in private pen- 
si*in plans, sen Onruthy- K. KltttiiT. "Korrod Uctiroment : IIoiv 
(%»nininn Is H':'"- Moutlhu iMhor Hcric\r, Deccrnher 11)77, pp. 
OO-OI. \ 



The Postwork Years 



Few older Amei'iians are ••iuih'pendiut ly 
weahhy'' [)eople whose incomes are hot h snh.-tau- 
tial and not related to current or past atta< hment 
to the labor force. Tims. work-deri\*e(l income and 
benefits: have been of central importaiue in <letei'- 
niining when ami why most pi'oph> lea\i' the work- 
force and, literally, how they spend their postwork 
"lives. The purpose of this section is to account for 
some of (he income related consef|nences of the 
demographic, labor part icipat.ion. and retirement 
trends (liscusse<l earlii'r. 



WORK, INCOME, AND POVERTY 

Poverty, as defined by the' Bureau of the Ccn- 
sus. has declined -ignilicamly among the aginl of 
-America^ (those 05 and older) since '1050. In that 
year, 35 percent were- below the otlicial pov(n*ty 



le\'id of iiu'onu'; by 1070, only 15 percent w^cre. 
I*'ui*thermoi*e. sim-e 1950. ageil family lu^ails as a 
pi'oportion of all poor family heads havi* steadily 
ileclineil — from more than '2'2 percent to nearly 14 
percent in 1976. In both years, nevertheless, the 
incidence of poverty for persons over age 65 was 
greater than for younger age groups. The highest 
poverty rate occurs among aged, nnvelated.indi- 



"*'i"lds srctlfiii has lierti -guided hy Harold Ti, .Sboppard's cliap* 
trr. "Wnrk and Urjtlrement." in Ifanrlbook of Afjifitj anH the 
S'ncinl Srif)\rc-t. e(K liy Rfvrert H. Binstock and TOtlud Shanns 
(N%nv Vnrk : Van Xogtrand and Uelnliold, 1070). pp. 280^.101). 

-"In l?t7C», ofHeinl poverty thresholds for tho I.'niti'd Stntf^s 
we.v ilofined hy the Bureau of tho Consns as follo\\'s : 

• Amiiinljncomc: 
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viduals (those not living in families), the vast 
majority of wlioni aic women. 

The importance of eniployinont is evidenced by 
the fact that neariy 70 percent of all .social se- 
curity beneficiaries also luul income from earnings. 
Those without woik expcrionrc to supphMuent 
their benefits wore far more lik(»ly to 1m» \yoi^r 
(see chart ir>). For i»Numph\ jimoiin: nuMi uinl 
women 60 and (U ycai^i old in 10T:\ (hos<> who 
had some work experience hud a poverty ratf of 
only 5 percent, compared with 7 percent for tliost* 
who retired during? the year and 28 percent for 
those who had previou.sly retired. The fact that 
poverty is so high among the aln»ady-rotin»d p(»r- 
sons in this age group, in contnist to les.s than !:*> 
percent for persons 62"rtnd older, .sugg. ^ that 
there is a significant income penalty paid for what 
might be called "premature retirement." 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PENSIONS 

Social .security has heconje incrt»asingl y ini|)or- 
tant in reducing tlu* risk of poverty for ohlcr 
American.s. For those ngcd (;r> or ovi»r in M)7r), for 
example, family nuMnbc^r-ship and receipt of social 
security benefits appear to hav(» l>een the ntost 
powerful detef^minants of noupoviM'ty status: 



Benefit itatiiii 



Pffcent pnnr nf VrTcrnl pnnr nf 
unrelated inditidnah famVArx with heads 
aged 65 and over aged r>S and over > 



No benefits 
Some bonofits. 



47 

20 



1/ 



SourCK: Social Seruril]/ HuUrtin, Aniinnl Stiitistical SiippliMiirnt. ll'V'.. 
tnhlo I t. 

The social security system now covers W pei-eeut 
of all IT.S, workers, snid many of the rcviiiaining 
10 percent are covered hy govenuucMit phuis not 
integrated with social secui'ity. Today, about 17.^ 
million Ameriejins (not iuehiding wives, hushands, 
"and survivors of eligible workers) are rec "ring 
retired worker boiu'fits under social security. There 
are also some 2.1 million persons nged (>;*) jiud over 
receiving benefits fi-oui Ifedcral juul State supple- 
ment a i.si»curity rnconu' programs (and percent 
of them receive regular socijil security bcr ^lits. as 
well). 

Am)ther si/abh' i)r()gi-am is adiuinistt 1 by the 
Veterans Administrjition for .vctenuis with war- 
tiujo service of DO rhiys nr more, their su!\iviiig 
spouses, children, iiu(bdei)endent parenrs. Vc'ter- 
ansin tl is group who' are disabhMl. or who aiv aged 



Early retirement Increases 
the risk o! poverty. 



Age In 1975 



60 and 

61 years 



62 to 
64 years 



65 to 
71 years 



72 years 
and over 




Percent in poverty 



Source- U.S. Department of Labor, based on Bureau of the Census. 
Current Population Reports. Series P-60. No. 106. "Characteristics of 
the Population Be/dw the Poverty Leva/: 1975." table 15. 



(ifi or ovei-' regardless of dis{d>ility, and who nieel 
c(»rtain income liinitiitions are eligible ft)r a Gov- 
erniiumt ptMision. As of Se|)tend)er 1{>T7, the 
number t)f veterans aged Go and o\^v receiving 
benefits through this prbgrani totaled o-iii.oOO ; 
another (r2(>.()()0 surviving spouses and over also 
ree(»i\-ed Ixwu^lits. 

The growth of private pensions also helps to ex- 
plain .some of the (h'cline \\\ poverty rates. Sinw^ 
the inno's. coverage inidei [)rivat^ pension plans 
has l)eei> (»>ytended to about half of all nonagri^eul- 
tural private industiw emi)h)vees. Typically, suoli 
\vork(M-s are in the higher paying iniiohi/ed occupa- 
lions ami relatively laipM* enterprises. I ir 1070; 
rnugbU* niilliou workers were em-olled in either 
private or pni»lic pension pi-ograms, exclnsive of 
social security. Api)ro\i!nately niillion .Vmeri- 
cnn."- are receiving i)rivate pension plan b(»uefits, 
compared with less than half a million in 11)50. 



PuHsago of JJio Eniployoc^ .R^^iI•OIHont Tncoinc 
Security Actof V,)7[ (VjdsiV) should l)rin.i;aiK)Ut 
an increase in the' proportion of currcntty em- 
plOyo(J .^vorkei-s who will actuaJty Votirr vyitli pi-i- 
vato pension l^f^ftt^- 'i'^us increase' will result, in"* 
paH.'^roni Eut-sA ptN>vi^^iohs ix»<j:sir([i!i^ su(Mi ivn- 
- portunt prote<itions us vesting' and iiisuruiice of 
benefits in speeilieil j)(Misioii -plans. thrcjiJ^h the 
Pension Bent^fit. (ruaVfinty ('orj)()ra( ion. so that re- 
tirement incomes are iM'()t(H't(ul in the ^'^•ent of a 
pension plan's terminal i*f>n (e.n:., through ii plant 
• shutdown . 

One study illustnite.s the contrasts that may 
result from. differenees" iu nuirital stjitus. a<xe at 
retireinent',^-an(l privi^te p\?nsi()n coverafre.*^" For 
.example,^ a iharried-^ pei-^on with many years of 
coverage undei- • u. j)riVate plan who i-etires at 
65 can expect a retirement income of at least 60 
percent of previous earnings. If, however, a single 
worl^er retires lit age 02 and is eligible* only for 
social" security benefits, the in,con*ie "replacement 
rate" may bo as low as 2(]rpercent..^Thes<v ealcular 
tions*,aro based on 'l^enefits payable \it n'tirement. 
If the private pensi^ (|fK'.y?iot incliuh', cost-of- 
living adjustments, the valm* of u relatively higli 
replacement rate nuiy diminish durijig the retire- 
ment years. 



EARLY RETIREMENT 

To a great extibrit, early retirement (before age 
65) has been a symbol of social ])rogress. especially 
wdtlm i't offers a rejeasi^ with dignity from many 
years in ijndesirable working conditions or when 
the worker's health is failjng. Inde^'d. mueh of the 
early* n^tiivment trend diseussed Inflow is attrib- 
utabhv to so<'ial ^oliry— namely, the. raj)id rise of 
available pension and disability Inuiefits.'^^ Tn the 
early 196(j's, for example, retirement under social 



r* j» 

« Vesting ifiiarnntpps thftT; nftrr a rorlnlii minimum number of 
yflars of participation In n'prlvntn prnnlfm pUin. n workrr ncqiiirrs 
an absoUite right to nU or a portion of nc-ornrd r'^tirr mpnt Jicni'nts; 
ev^S If he or ^he leaves nn pmpIo.wr*s work forrp for rrnsons olhrr 
than retlremftat before renclilng retfren - I cp. 

a* Peter *Henle, "Trends !n Rctirpiri ht Bpnefits llrlatlvn t<^ 
Eamlnjfs/* Monthly Lahor Rcriexr, .Tun.- 1072. pp. 12 20 Soo 
nUo ^fandGtpry^Rctircinc^ti: ^'hr. Sncinl mid Human 'C'pfft of i:n- 
forced //lldftr«j»^i •ommltte*- Pulillcntion No. 5*.V !)1 i Wrt.slUnpton : 
I'.Sf Conjrrc^^. llous*-. So'lrrt Otinmilttoo on AKln>r. .Vtiirust 1077). 
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sccnril v at a<r^' f>2 was made an option for men, as it 
h.ad been for women. T lay, more than half of all 
iirw soeinl serurity heneliriarics are Cy2 to 04 years 
old. siiiTifestinj^ that m hidden demand for early 
relii'einent had ton^^M'xisted. 

h'urtherniore. in recent years, early retirement 
iniioniT men a^'(»<l 5.") to CA has In^en inereasing 
rapidly. Idu'^'amuial average rato of inrmise in 
lalM>r toi'ce iioni^articipiition among men in this 
tige group fi-om 104S to 1056 was only 1,10 percent, 
rising to :\A7 pereent between 1056 and 1966, and to 
6.45 ixircent in the period between 1066 and 1976. 
(It will l)e i-eealled that this is in sharp contrast to 
^lu^ situation among women of the same age group, 
whose participation rates rose steadily, at least 
until the early IDTOV.) 

The trend toward early retirement is discernible 
even among men aged 45 to 54. In\1976, 84 out of 
every 1,000 men in this ago group were not in the 
labor foiw. eoiTIpJbml with only 47 in 1966 and 35 
in 1056. O 

Om^ study,, based the National longitudinal 
.Surveys of men 4.yto 59 yeare old in 1966, found 
tluit (within t.lu>-<?roup of men repoiting no health 
limitations atfecting their work) a number of fac- 
tors other tlum retirenuMit benefits were related to 
early withdrilwal from the labor force over the 7- 
year^^ieriod covered in the analysis.^^ The follow- 
ing fa^^tors Avere influential in the decision for or 
against eajly withdrawal from the labor foi*ce: 
Job'satisfaction. 

2. Xuniber of dependents. 

3. Type of industry in which, they were em- 
ployed. 

4. Previous unemployment experience of the 
individual. 

5. T^evel of nncanployment in the local labor 
market area. V 

' At, the sarric time'>secial security data'oh bene- 
ficiaries aged 02 to 64 show that a large proportion 
of them were without employment, or were ex- 
periencing unstable or low-wage employment, for 
some time prior to applying for early retirement 
benefits; many were ulso iji poor health. Such men 
and women may have been forced to apply for 
early retirement, d'espite the fact that e/rly 



'•llnr.^l.l I.. Shi'ppJird, "FactorM .K.^HOciatnl wUli Knrly 
ilrawal from tlio Labor Forcp. " in Seymour L. WoIflwMn. cd.. Men 
iv the rrc Rrtircment Ycnr,^ n^hUa^clphin : Tornplo Unlverslt.v 
SolHMil «»f UusinosH Administration. :1977). 
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retireinenr carries with it a higher risk of 
poverty than Mocs rotiiTiiuMit at a^e 05 ot* 
beyond. In 1975, out of the more than 1 million 
men and women 55 to 04 years okl who had not 
worked in the previous year because ( hoy wore re- 
tired, 17 percent had incomes below the official 



poverty line. For the retired population aged 66 
and (U'cr, 12.0 percent fell into the poverty cato- 
t^ory.'' Thi.s contrast ilinsti'iUcs not ouly the- real 
inconu» costs of early ret i tM'iucut foi-niauy workers, 
but also the magnitude of the incQUK* aud em- 
ployment-related pn)I)l(»ms of older i^ersolis. 




Prospects for Change* 



Given the reeeiit and projected fleniograi)hic 
developments disi'ussed in the ojx'iiing section of 
this chapier, the aging of Anuirica may seriously 
strain the Nation's resources. The problcni of 
assurin/> adecpuito retirement income might not 
have become severe so long asithe Nation had an 
expanding labor force and no sudden im^rcase 
in the numlxM" of old(>r retired \'()rkci*s and their 
dependents relative to the active labor force. But. 
trie growth of the retired j^opuhition and its dc- 
ppndents (resulting, in part, from mortality 

vrpductions and tlu* trend toward early ret h-enient) 

l^ltas accelerated. 

"i On the other hand, future generations of work- 
ers may 1h5 willing to contribute a greater propor- 
tion of their earnings to support, th^ non working 
older population, particularly if the reduced fer- 
tility rate results in a lowering of child rearing 
costs .as the costs of supporting retirees increase. 
If, simultaneously, women enter the labor force 
at a rate greater than currently ])roiertc(l, a litrgcr 
working population will share tho.^* increased re- 
tirement benefit costs. ^ 

Another possibility is that inflation and 
diminishing suj) lilies of energy and other re- 
sources may mandate a greater reliance on labor- 
intensiv- conoiuic proc(»s.ses, in which case ihi^p^ 
may be an increase in overall labor deuunul. Thi.s, 
along with other trends, such as the growing need 
for service ^ for an expanding eld(»rly poj^ulation, 
eould leacOo increased employ men t of oh!'!- ])i»r- 
sons, especially those in their sixti(»s. 

A more encouraging thrust, toward job creation 
geared to older workers, appears to be developing - 
in both governmental and private .sectors. Part 
time employment is (unphasized, for example, 
.through the Senior Community Ser\'ice Employ- 
ment Program, which is limited to persons aged 
55 and over. That ])i'ogi-am. fun Ird by title IX of 
-I 
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the Older .Vuiericaus Act, otTcred part-time com- 
uiiniity service jobs to «'{ 7,100 (M'oiioniically disiul- 
wnitaged ])ei*sons aged 55 aud older in ii.scal 1077; 
as of Se[)t ember ;iO. U>77, there were .^oiue '28,700 
[)ei*sons employed in these jobs.^*^ Current plans 
call for further expansion 6f thi.solder worker pro- 
gram to fund approximately 47,500 positions in 
projects run by such organizat ions as tho National 
Council of Senior Citizens, the American Associa- 
tion of Ket.ired Persons, the ^^ational Council on 
the Aging, and the Forest Service. The Carter ad- 
ministration luis encouraged expansion of State 
and local rol* u this program. 

From iiscal 1075 through fi.scal d077, there has 
been a gradual increase in the propoi'tion of older 
workei^ served under titles 1, 1 1,- and VI of CETAv 
( see chart 17) . In fiscal 1077, of the total'number of 
public service jobs authorized by titles II ahd VI of 
the Conipphenslve Emplo \ inent a nd'T raining Act 
(CETA)j; about 15 percent were held by pei'sons 
15 and older. The proportion of older worl-roi'S in 
title I training and work-expch-ience programs 
was lower, at 7.0 percent. 

Interagency cooperation between the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the Administra- 
tion on Aging has produced a national pilot 
proji»ct desigi^ed to provid(» older Anuuveans^-with- 
part-time employment in environment-rekited 
programs. Funded unde; title III of the Older ' 
Artiericans Act, this Sd ior Environmental Em- 
ployment Program is demonstrating the feasi- 

Utirrnt^p of tlio Cohsns. Curroni I'-n-ulatlnn RMiort.^. S(>rl<*s 
V no. So. 10({, "rhara<*tfristlcs of thn PnpMtntlnn Ilrlow th**. 
Pov.Tty lyovpl : 107.1." t.'iMp I t. 

HowpvjT. the fxlstonm of this nir<' rntncrorlrnl proKram wns 
c\tOi\ \ty thp ^pcrntary of I.nhor ns ono possible rnnaon for thi» . 
rnlntlvnlj- low porrontiajjr of ohlnr partlrlppnta In rKTA pro- 
">:ranis. in tlint projjrnm n<lmlnlstrntors mny Uplljjvf thnt \t wonUl 
In* a <lnpllcation of pffort to ronrrntrnt*^ ff-n tlin Hfivni^ flRo 
^;ro\jp in tlip two projrrnms. Sop U.S. Commission ,on CItII 
KIkIUs, Apr Discrimination S'^udi/, pp. 7f>-71,^ 
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CETA programs have enrolled increasing 
proportions of workers aged 45 and older. 
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bility of e mployin gjolder Americans as informa- 
^—feimrspecra lists and survey team members to assist 
Stato and local govemmonts. Examples^ of such 
projects include a statewide water supply inven- 
tory in Pennsylvania and a public participation 
program for areawide water treatment manage- 
m(^nt in Arkansas. 

A critical aspect of all these Government- 
sponsored proj<5cts is their demonvStratiou that 
older men and women need not be restricted to a 
narrow range of occupations. .For example, they 
work as deputy shorifTs, clerk-typists, instructoi-s 
. ' for the mentally retarded, fire wardens, and nutri- 
tion aides. 

At the same time, privat<; firms have increas- 
ingly begiui to recognize the waliie of their other- 
wise retirable employees. For example, a major 
insurance company has hegim the practice of re- 



taining such pei*sons as active members of local 
insurance agencies, primarily as informal trainers 
for new and younger agents. Retention of older 
workers, even on a reduced-hours, flexitime basis, 
may be a more cost-effective approach than hiring 
new full-time employees. Large corporations are 
also experimenting with full or partial educa- 
tional leaves for their older employees, updating 
their skills for continued employment in the same 
organization. 

In addition to recent efforts by the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service,^^ a number of "intermediary orga- 
nizations" are emerging, designed to serve a^^b 
development agencies for older workers seeking 
employment in meaningful positions in both large 
and small companies. Typically, men and women 
55 and older (many of them over 65) are being 
rexjruited through such organizations for special 
peak-season employer needs, as well as for per- 
manent, long-term positions. These intermediary 
organizations frequently function as direct, pay- 
rolling entities, easing the administrative burden 
on employers. Often, renewable 1-year contracts 
are made for the employment of persons with a 
variety of skills, who >vork in trades from crafts 
to architecture. 

Beyond these promising efforts, major adjust- 
ments are in store for the American people and 
many of their institutions as a result of antici- 
pated shifts in the age structure of the working 
population. The current administration recognizes 
the need for legislatioh that would eliminate the 
mandatory retirement ceiling for Federal civil 
service employees and extend coverage of the Age 
Di.scrimination in l^mployrnent Act to workers in 
the private sector lip to age 70 — with the proviso 
that the effective date of the new law be extended 
to January 1979, in order to permit employers and 
employees sufficient time to plan for a smooth 
transition. These pending proposals, along with 
late-1977 passage of legislation substantially in- 
. creasing the social security tax rate on the earnings 
of the nonretired population, signal the beginning 
of this period of adjustment. 

3' Larger employment service (ES) offices aflslgn one or more 
-stnff persons to specialize In solving th> employment problems 
of inlddlo-appd and older cUonts. ES datn for flwal 1977 show 
2.2 million applicants 45 years and over, t.f whom 388,000 (18 
percent) were placed In jobs, 
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IMMIGRATION AND THE LABOR FORCE 



The successful ingathering of millions of immi- 
grants is an enduring, dramatic, and appealing 
theme in U.S. history. Between 1820 and 1975, over 
47 million people, of divers© national origins, 
brought widely differing human resources to their 
new homeland (see chart 18) Interrupted only by 

*Thl8 flgurt does not Include the nearly 1 million persons 
brougTit to thla country as Blaves before 1S60. See Giinnar Myrdal. 
•in American Dilemma (New York ; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1964, 
paper ed. ; copyright 1944 by Harper & Row), pp. 118-19. 



the upheavals of the Great Depression and the two 
world wars, the waves of immigration resumed 
immediately after World. War II with the wel- 
coming of many refugees. And recent figures 
suggest that the 1970's— with nearly 400,000 new- 
comers arriving annually — will be the decade of 
heaviest immigration since the 1920's, 

The cumulative contributions of immigrants 
matched the historic growth and development 'of 
the Nation itself during the lOtJi and early 20th 



Chart 18 

uJitM recently, most immigrants to the United States have come from Europe, but since 1960, 
new arrivals ffrom the Westem Hemisphere and other countries have predominated. 



Percent 
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Source US Department of Labor, based on Helen F. Eckerson, "Immigration and National Origins," Annafs of the American Acudemy of Political 
and Socisi Science. September i965. p 6. and U.S. Immigralion and Naturalization Service. >»rtnua/ ff«po^r, various years. 
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(M'liturips. Ti't, the ocouoinir iiupju ts were not irtii - 
fornily favorable. With ^^rowth r>:f the hilM)r fonv 
arul |>roilurti\ it y eanu* \vii!esi)roa(l e^'onoinic op- 
pf>rtunif it's for millions of Aiaeriruiis and foreign- 
horn resiclenrs us well. I Io\ve\'i'r, e-outinuons wav^'.s 
of iiiiniicration thron^^h tlie first quartor of this 
century may liave (lo]ayeel economic ^nins for some 
groups in industries an^l locales uhere iinmirrrants 
clustereil. Tliese benefits tiiul <lrawl)ae.k.s are dis- 
cussinI in the tirst. soction of tiiis chapter. 

The hil-KH' market impnct of imniitrration since 
the ID'jMs is ru'xt assesscfl. wit.li special emphasis 
upon the cDut rihulion of inuui^raiits to lafx>r forw 
growth in recent yeius. Since i>a.ss'ige of the im- 
migration amendinent.s of lOBf), nu>st. newcomers 
have l)een relatives- -j>arenrs, children, l>rothei's, 
sisters, and s|x>iises- of T\S. residents. Tlie adult 
memlK^i-s of reunited families oft^^u join the labor 



force after they have settled liere and the children 
rommonly seek jobs after they have readied work- 
inir 'li^f' Some of t)i(»se iinmi^O'nnts have liad a 
uiarked iin{nu*t on specific laboi* submarkets. 

Trobably the most, urgent policy concerns con- 
nected with inimi^ration are th? illegal entry- of 
aliens and their employment. While precise figures 
Are ur.obtainable, most researcliers a/^-rce that the 
number of aliens who unlawfully enter or work in 
the United State.s eaeh year f^reatly oxceeds the 
nuri)lx*r of lawful immip^inintfi. Available in forma- 
tion rcfrardinp the motives, meth<xls, character- 
istics, and impacts of t.liis undocumented alien 
population is reviewexl in the third section. 

The olosin^r portion of the chapter presents vari- 
ous proposals, currently under consideration by 
C'on^ress. for markedly reducing the flow of un- 
documented aliens intx) the United States. 



The Historical Impacts 



PAHERNS OF PARTICIPATION 
IN THE LABOR FORCE 

The immigrant. }>ortions of Americ^a's [>opuln ■ 
tion and hd>or force ha\*e varied widely over the 
hist centurft' (sec chart 1!>). Consistently, however. 
foi-eifrn-lM/rn ])co]")le have, made up a hu'^^er sliare 
o f the hilf< }V forci' tluin (>f tlie total po})ulat ion. 
Two factoi iKM'ount. for this disproportion. Fii^t, 
the immiirrjuU. iKypulation has l>een more likely to 
consist of woi kin^-at^^> |KU*sons with relatively few 
children. ■ Se<'.(m<h dui'inj: the iMi century and, 
pail icuhirly. from 10(H) to 1920, ma ly more men 
than women entered the Fuited St4l^v\s, coinciding 
with the; much heavier drmarul for male lal>or in 
that i^ei'ioi.!. 

The prak of tlie foi'citrn-horn •■ontribut ion to the 
r.S. lah(U' foi'cc occurred in IMM), when immi- 
gi'Muts roniju'ised over one- fourth of the total. 
HowewM'. rlu' pi'oport ion of forei^Mi-horn wor]c(M's 
has varied irreatly amou*r hK'ulities, occupations. 
an<l industries. 

Iiuuu.irriiMt s tended to settle in lar^ire cities -a 
])allern that persists to the ]>resent.- Near the turn ■ 

'Sop tnhlv \2\, "IniinJKTfints Arlmlttod liy Spoolflod CmmtrloR 
of lUrth nn«l Knral »vnd rrhnii Aroa nrul City: Y»^Tr KnO'^I 
.fiino 30. 107.'," |[) Ayinunl Report ( Wnshlnirton : T\S. IVpfirt- 
nirnt of .hif«tlro. Immlffrntton nnd Nfirnran/.fiflon SorvI(.-o. 1975). 



of the century, for example, foreign-bom men 
were a majority of the male labor forces of Buffalo, 
Xew York, Jersey City, Scranton, Cliicago, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Portland, and 
San Francisco.^ 

Their o(!Cupational concentration was also im- 
even. When foreign-born pei^sons made up one- 
quarter of the lal>or force, they comprised almost 
half f)f all unskilled laborers and nearly two- fifths 
of all service and factory workers. They were em- 
ployed as craft, workers and managers (largely 
small prop riot oi-s) in. equal proport-ions to thoii* 
share of the lalK>r forc<;. Kclatively few immi- 
^i*nnt.s, on the other hand, were found in white- 
collar or farm occupations/ Foreign-born workers 
also congregated in a few industries. Tn 1010, they 
were four-tiftlK- of all tailors and at least half of 
{ill hakers, mine and apparel operatives, and 
lalx>rei's in imn and steel manufacturing, meat 
l)acking, bituminous coal mining, and cotton 
mills.' 

^AhftntrtM of Hcpnrif( oj the Tniniigration Commitiffif>n, with 
Conc/uJ»to»M nnd Rccomn^rndationn and Viewtt of the itiinority, 
vol. I ( WnshIn>;toii 1I..S. CongrcHs, ImmlRrfitlon CommlRfllon, 
111 1 1 ). p. 1 r»i. 

M'dwfinl P. HutclilnMon. rmmiffrani^ and Their Children, 
tH50 1950 (Now York: .Tohn WUry. 19,50), p. 202. 

• r.S Coni:r«'ss. Unnil^rrfitlon Tom mission. Reports, pp. 205 
nnd 207-304 passim. 
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After tlic tnunlxT of Ka.stcni rieiiiisphi'.ro iranii- 
grants was liinitiMl by If^rislal ir>ii in t!u' 1020 tiio 
(KM'Upational distribution of fon'i«jrn-iK>rn i>oi*-oiis 
Ixjiran slowlv tu roscinbif i hat of nat iv-e-lKw*7i work- 

<jf tho VMui \i[\i]\iiri",i\ \iin uni<-ii(lni'onts. iiomi<ri*ftnts 
hav»' tt'iidod to indiidc i*(*l;i< ivcly Inr^e: iMunlx'ts 
of skillfNl and |>rotVssioiuil workers. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Inunip'ation to the Fnitod Stales was a major 
factor in the o<'/>nonU(' de\'<dopnienf and K'ro\Ythof 
tliis country. Tlio n)OSt- fundamental contribution 
was to ]a!>or snpjdy: I\v pi'^^ividinf]^ tlie nccossan^ 
labor, often at lowrr pay than the wa<^^es of nati\'e~ 
born workers with ^'on ){ >jrah]e skills. ininu^L: rants 
stiniidated iiiv(*stnieiits in Cacroi'ies. mines, ami 
railroads. It is al.-o ini])»)i't :uit u> remembrr that 
.some newcomer^ brouirht i ii \'e-t nienl eMpiial wuh 
them and that their reports uf t)p[M>rt unit ies in 



the Tnlled ."^tatos onroiu a<;od foreign investors to 
'■uM'k profitable employment of their capital here. 

There is a general conso-nsiis ari>a:n,g students of 
ivouomic histon' that i/nmigration increased per 
e/ipita incomes in this cotmtiT tlirougliont the 19th 
ecnt\iry and }x»rhaps up until World War I.^ The 
po[)nlation increases brought £4.bout by immi- 
^^^ani^s en eon raged economiicg of scale in produc- 
tion j)roccs.scs, thcrcl>y increasing output i>ftr 
worker. Production increases also occurred as con- 
tinual additions to the supply of immigrant labor 
stim\dated profitable investment in technolog- 
ically :id\ anced capital. 

Tine etTects of immigi-ation have varied within 
tlm lal>or force iu*cording to whether immigrant 
woT-kei-s ]ia?:c substituted for or complemented na- 
tive w orkers. The exact incidence of these different 
impacts during the coui'se of U.S. lustoiy has not 
Ik^^'u assessed, but one tentative conclusion is that 
t lie large and continuing immigration of relatively 

* S(*o .Toff^ph .T. SponplcT, "Somo Economic Aspects of 7m- 
iniprntlon Into th^ T.'nltcd Ktalt>9,'* Ln'w and Contemporary Proh- 
Innn, Spring pp. li.'^O rir» ; and Pctpr J. HUI. "The Economic 

Iinitni't of ln:injJvrr,iIio?i in to Uu' Vint»^l .States," I'll. I). (Hsscrta- 
tlon, X'nivjTslty of Chicni;o. 1970. 
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Historically, imnftrgrants have cohtributed disproportionately to the U.S. Iatx)r force; 
but the proportion wor1(ing or seeking work has been shrinking in recent decades. 

Percent 

28 . ■ . ■ ■ 
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Source U S Department of Labor, derived from Hutchinson. Immigrants and Their Chifdren . table 1 (1B70 to 1950; white persons only); and U.S. Census' 
o1 Population, 5ub|ecl Reports, table 1 *n botn N:^tiyitv Bnd Parentage and National Origins and Language (1960 and 1970. respectively). 
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lo\v-skill('<l workoi-s hotwoon ]>^9\> and tho of 
World Wai" I prmcutod iiicivascs in tho wi\\ cai'n- 
in^> of un.-killo(] fiial iiiaiuifMctiirino; workers dur- 
ing this i)i'ri(>(l, (i(»s|)it4». tho. >:nl)S( nntial inrroa.^os 
in worker produi-t ivi( y (ou(|Mit \)vv hour) (hat 
took \ Aiwi' at I lie samo 1 inu-/ 

The (>thi4" siflr- of tho Nvaj^o. olfe^'t was thai tho 
saiiu^ \vav(\- oF iiiiini «j;rai ion that kopi uuskillod 
wa^LTes low alsf) onahltul nuiny luitivo and oai'lier 
inuriiirrant workei-s to niovo up the occupational 
ladder. The ineat])aekin^ induslry in (liicairo ox- 
ein[jlifi«'(l this work Uwi'r i;u)l>ilitv. Tlir, hist ein- 
j>loye*'s in the imlusliy. jn the late llUh cenniry, 
weie inuniLTranls from Great Britain, Gonnnny. 
and Ireland. .\s the re<2:ional and then national 
economies deveh)pe(L the.se groups moved into 
white-col 'ai* ajul siii>er\is^)ry johs either within 
C^hica^ro ineatpackiniT or in other indusirie^s. The 
unskilled jobs left ojx'n we it. filled hy new inirni- 
<rnuits from Italy. ]V)land. the Haltic nations, and 
other countries: and (vach of the^se ^^roups also 
e\p<'rienc(Ml snl>stNjueMt upwrwri job niohility.^ 

IMMIGRATION UNDER THE QUOTA ACT 

Trends from 1921 to 1965 

Tlu^ fh)w of iniini^^rants to ihe United States 
was slowed hy the Innnitifrat ion Acts of 1021 and 
11^1*4; nevertliHess, almost- 10 million ]"HM*sons en- 
ivviHl the country between lO'JI and ]Onr). The mie 
of entry \ ariod consideral>ly over this 4r)-year 
peri'"^ larijely in resiH>n.so to economic condit ions 
in this country and a]>i'Oa(i. Tlic demand for labor 
was stroFi^ in the 10i20V» and over 4 million immi- 
grants arrived in that decade. Tlie Great Depres- 
sion rvdncod demand for \'isa.s. and njorc rigorous 
application of adnn'^n isf raii\e contmhs further 
damiiHMied Chc irnmif2:rat ioii fl(>\v durin^x the 10.*^<j's. 
rmini^irration r^-^sumed rapidly followin<T^ AVorld 
War II. and the annual rate ho\'ered around the 
qnai'ter-niillivon iuark durin^^ the IDfirrs. 

Tho basic law over this {x^i'iwl was tho Immigra- 
tion Act of 19'24, \\'hich established imminfration 
quotas for each nutiouality based on the luunber c>[- 
forcipi-born persons of that nationalilv who were 

Tnu\ H. nouRlfis. Jteal WagcA in the Unitrd 5^tateft, 
((*amhrl(lKP, Mnss. : Houghton Mifflin, 1030) ntul U.S. ConprcHS. 
hiiinlKnil toti < 'otnrnlsslrm, fiipotr a, pp. .'40 -tl. 

• Srr Wiiltrr Foprl, T/ie Xegro in the \frat In<l\ifttr\f (rhllndel- 
phla; Unlvfirsity of Ponnsylvnnin, Whnrton SrliOoI of Flnnncf* 
nnd rommrrrr, 1070), pp. 17-43. 
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residents of the continental United States as de- 
termined by the census of 1300 (or the census of 
1020, after July 1, 1927). TTnder this formula, 
animal entry from outside the Western Hemi-' 
splicre was limited to around 1:)4,000 per.sons. al- 
}no.-;t all of Khcin fr(;m Kurojie. Contrary to 
common belief* however, this act only partitilly 
colli rolled the numbers and national origins of 
inmiitT^rants wlio entered the United States in this 
l^eriod. In. fad, aliens lei^ally admitted outside 
national ori<2fin ) imits exceeded qi70ta-admitted 
immifj:rants l)L'tween 102;> and 1065.'' 

AU hou^di more nonquota than quota immigrants 
arrived over this period, the law limited entranti> 
from any country outside the Western Hemisphere 
to a proportion of U.S. i-esidcnts in 1920 who had 
tho same national origin. Consequently, legal im- 
migration to this country depended heavily upon 
one's country of birth. Most quota slots went to 
Europeans; immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere was not numerically restricted; but Asians 
st-ood very little clianc^i of gaining legal adm.i&sion. 
This ethnic basis for rej^p4atihg immigration be- 
came increasingly distasteful to many citizens, but 
the law was not fundamentally chajiged for over 
•10 years. 

Peril aps the most dramatic labor force impact of 
immigi-ants, particularly before and after World 
War TI, took place in the sciences. Many physi- 
cians, engineei-s, and natural scientists, some of 
whom became preeminent in their fields, entered 
t he United States during the l[)30's and 1940's as 
political refugees. It is estimated that, by 1964, 
persons of foreign birth made np 7 percent of pro- 
fessional scientists and engineers in the United 
Statics, The great contributions of immigrant sci- 
entists are il lustra ttid by the fact that, through 
1904, 16 of tho 43 Ameri<:*an recipients of Nobel 
prizes in phj'sics and chemistry were foreign born 
(among them, Albert Einstein and Enrico Fermi) , 
as were S of the 2S American Nobel prizewinners 
for medicine and physiology, 

• N'onqiiotn inimlgrntlon involvtKi principally about 000,000 Ca- 
nndlnns ; nbout hnlf n million Mexfi'::nna : and husbands, wives, 
nnd rliildrrn of 0,S. cltlz«*nR — nil of wliom wore exempt from the 
coiintry-of-orlgln limits. Another major source of nonquota Ira- 
mlprntlon devcloprd nftor World War II : Almost 1 million 
refncoos nnd dlsplnced persons were admitted by special Icglsla' 
tlve acts. Including those niitfhoflzing the h^: - —'on of Hungar- 
IftMs, Dutch Indonoslnns, apyi Cubnns. S<»e Richard Fcrree Smith. 
"Kcfiigpcs." AnnalH ol^tfte American Academy of Political and 
S^oriat Siricncr. Spptcmbor lfl6rt. pp. 43-52. 

^''Thomns J. Mills, "Scientific Personnel nnd the Profcsalona/' 
Annals of the American Academic of Political atxd Social Sdfenee, 
September 1960. pp. 3,?-42. 
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Tha Bracero Program 

At the opposite i'lul of tlic dcnipational ladder, a 
system of admitting tcinporary contract workers — 
not, strictly speaking, inuiiigrants — supplied Mex- 
ican farm lahorei-s to U.S. agr»'Uilture.'^ Popularly 
called tlic l/ra<*ero program, tliis system was initi- 
ated to rolievi' wartime labor shortages by agree- 
ment between tlie U,S. and Mexican Govern ments. 
Subsequently, it was sanctioned by Federal legis- 
lation periodically yxtended throngli 1964. Over 
400,1 jOO admissions of Mexicans were recorded each 
year froiu 1055 to 1^)50 luider this agreement; 
average annual ndnrissione^ for the entire period of 
its exisience v;ere 240,000. • 

Although provisions were written into the legis- 
lation to protert hx-ally available T^.S. workers and 



" Sro Elfflnor M. Hntroy. *'A Critical Analysis of the Wotbnck 
Problem/* Law and Contrmporaru Problems, Spring I0r»6, PP. 

Tt7 : TCrncsto CJnlnr/.a, McrrhnvtA of Lnhor: The Mcxicnn 
Brfjrern ,Stnr\t (Snntn Hnrhnra, Cfillf. : MrNnlly nrul I.oftin, 
197-4 > ; nnd Wnltoi' ForpI. Mexican Illegal Alien Korkern in the 
I'nitCf: Stdtrn (Los Aiiijoffs ; InstUut(» of UuIuHtrlal Hrlntlonn, 
Knlvorstty (tf Ct\llfornln, 1«7S>, 



to insure the, health, safety, and fair treatment of 
^[exican guest v*orkei*s, the program's safeguards 
wen* rmt elfective. Before its termination in 1964, 
tlio question of whether suflicient numbers of resi- 
dent \vorkers wouhl available to i*eplace the 
^^exican contruct laborers was hotly debated. The 
end i>f the pn^grani brought no fully siitisfaotory 
answer to this question Ix^causc the bntcei-os were 
promptly replaced, not only by dome-stic ^vorkers 
but also by undocumented aliejis and border com- 
nuiters,^- as well as Ijy macliinery — notably, in 
the cannery tomato and Southwest cotton liar- 
vests. One thing is clear: The tx^rmination of the 
program dul not cause any significant crop losses. 



" lionlor commutors are persons who have hcon admUtcd to the 
UnUoil States as permanent immigrants, but who choose to Uve 
outside this country, prinelpaUy In Mexico, and commute to em- 
pluyment In tlie United" States on a dally, weekly, or seasonal 
l»asla. See William E. Martin, "Allea Woriters In United States 
Ajrriniltnre ; Impacts on rroductlon," American Journal of Farm 
Economics, 1900. p, 114.'i; and Phyllis Groom, "Today's Farm 
.T(>l)s and rarmwori«<frH," Monthly Labor RiVicw, April 1967, pp. 
l-.l. 



Legal Immisration Since 1965 



The. Immigration and Nationality Amendments 
of \\H\r} ended ah -ost half a rentury of iminigia- 
tiwu .law based in large measure on pivference for 
inunigrants from Noithern and \Ves1ern Europe 
and on the. I'xelusioii of most other iion- Western 
llemispherei gioni>.s. The 19(>r) legislation iiiii>o.scd 
oveiall limits of 170,000 immigi-ants from Eastei'n 
Hemisphere countries and 120.000 from the West- 
ern Ilemispheie. J'lKh^r further amendments 
passed hy jCongress in lOTl). for the. first time, 
(pia.nt itatlve. Hmits (20,000 pi^r eoimtry) apply to 
the N:Uit)irs neighbors in t he Wester n Hemisphere 
as well !is to othc' eoujitries. While a. '^'preference 
->ystein" favors se \ en special categories of visa ap- 
l)heantxS (see table 1), tlie overriding objeetive of 
this .system is to I'eunite fain Mies r;ither than to 
exchide any f)arti(Milar groups. Indeed, if all pre- 
ferrcMl categories are filled, relatives of I'.S. citi- 
zens nnd permanent resident aliens receive at-Meast 
74- [)cr"ent of the alhx'.'Oed visa.s as well as the large 



majority of those distributed outside the numeri- 
cal eeijings.^^ 

By and large, the immigration amendments of 
r,)(^rj have been successfxd in redressing previous 
inequities. Since their passage, legal immigration 
• to this country has increased, but not above the 
level that can be absorbed by the Nation's eco- 
nomic-, socinl, and' political institutions. Immi- 
grant visas hav(^ been allocated much more equi- 
tably among the different natTons of the world, 
and many immigrants who formerly would have 
had no chance pf entering the country are now 
doing so. Their higher oc<iupational skill levels 
/ bettor m<}0X the labor needs of this country and, 



^= Family roiinlon actuaUy accounted for about 72 percent of 
tlic visas ^jrantcil In 1975. Immigrants admitted unflor tlie occupn* 
tlonul preference categories amounted to ^ss than 18 percent of 
the visas allocated; refuRees, almont 0 ptercent. See David S. 
North and Alien I.eBol, "Manpower Policy and Immigration 
rollcy in the United StateR : An Analysis of a Nonrelallonship" 
(Washington : Center for Labor and Migration Studies, New 
TransOntury Foundation, August 1077). exhihit IX. 
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at tha samo timo, le,«^soii the possibility of advo.rso 
impacts on tho economic well-being of U.S. resi- 
dent's. Yet, dcspil-e provisions aimed at fairness to 
immigrants and, .TT.vS. citizens alike, the current 
immigration system ha.s niised .some unanticipated 
labor force issnei^. which are ilisciissod below. 



Table 1. The Visa Pukferen'oe: Sy.stkm t\ 1970 



Pcreont of 



Category 


Applicant charocteri.stic 


total 
visas 






reserved 


Profercnce: 






1 


Unmarried sonfj and daugh- 
ters of U.S. citizens and 
their children. 


20 


2 i 


Spouses and ii nmarricd sons 
and daughters, and their 
children, of aliens law- 
fully admitted for per- 
manent residence. 


20 



I 



3 ; Members of the professions 

and persons of excep-. 
: tional ability in the sci- 
ences and arts,^ their 
spouses, and their chil- 
dren. 

4 I Married sons and daughters 

of U.S. eitizens, their 
spouses, and their chi^ 
dren. 

5 1 Brothers and sisters of U.S. 

citizens, their spouses, 
and their children. 
Skilled and unskilled work- 
ers in short supply,* thei: 
\ spouses, and their ehil- 
I dren. 

7 I Refugees 

Nonpreference.J Other immigrants; visas not 
used by the seven prefer- 
ence categories up to the 
hemispheric and coimtry 
numerical limits.^ 



10 



10 



24 



10 



• Persona who ore not rriatcd to U.S. roaidonts and who seek to immigratn 
Ko tho United States under ''professional,*' "skiUed," or "nonprcferenco" 
immiRration categories must receive certification in order to hold a Job. 
Specincally, tho Secretary of I^bor must certify (a) thaL no willint? and 
qualified resident worker is available to fill tho Job In question and (b) that 
employment of. the applicant will have no adverse cfTect on prevail! nj wages 
or working conditions In the occupation under consideration. 

» Thefle overall limits arc 170,000 for Eastern Hemisphere nations, 120,000 
for the Western Hemisphere, and 20,000 per country. I^abor certification or 
specific exemption therefrom la required for admission in the nonprcference 
category. 
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CONIItlBUTION TO LABOR 
FORCE GROWTH 

An assessment of the actual and potential impli- 
cations of immigration for U.S. labor markets 
should start, with tho numbers involved. One i^e- 
searcher estimated that new (legal) immigrants 
accounted for 12 percent of the 1969-72 increase 
in the labor force.^* An alternative estimate, based 
on 1970 census data, also produces an immigrant 
.share of 12 percent as a proportion of the larger 
average annual increases in labor force size regis- 
tered from 1073 to 1975.^*"^ In an effort to project 
the labor force increment due to both adult and 
(grown-up) child immigrants, one team of ana- 
lysts took into account departures caused by death, 
emigration, and retirement; they calculated that 
net immigration would contribute a 12- to 13- 
percent share to labor force growth from 1972 to 
1985.^« 

Under normal economic conditions, 12 percent 
of the annual increase in the labor force would be 
considered a less than-critical figure. In periods 
of either tight labor markets or high imemploy- 
ment, however, the immigrant contribution to 
labor force giowlh could be crucial — especially if 
the impact is concentrated in a few regions or 
specific occupational categories. 

HIGH-IMPAa STATES 

Tmmigi-ant.s tend to settle in urban areas, espe- 
cially in six States — California, Florida, Illinois, 
Xew Jersey, New York, and Texas. (See chart 20.) 
At the time of their entrance, two-thirds of all im- 
migrants intend to live in one of these States. Since 
1965, almost half have selected California or New 
York — 20 percent preferring California ajid 24 
percent New York. 

Apparently, however, a number of entrants who 
do riot originally intend to live in California 
eventually settle there. One-quarter of the aliens 
who reported their addresses to the Immigration 

" David S, Korth, ImmiijranU the American Labor Market^ 
Manpower Research Monograph No. 31 (Washington : U.S. De- 
partment of Ijftbor, Manpower Administration, 1074), p. 5. 

Sixty-four percent of the Immigrants who entered the United 
StatpR from 10(50 to 1970, and who still resided here In 1970, were 
labor force participants In the latter year. See Robert Warren, 
"Recent Irnmlgratlon and Current Data Collection,** Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1977, p. 30. 

See North and LeBel, ''Manpower Policy n.nd Immigration 
Policy In the United States," exhibit X. 

. • 



Although immigrants may be found in almost every part 
of the' Nation, most prefer to settle in the urban areas of 
California, New York, FlcJda, and Texas, 



Virgin 

Alaska tsfands 




1.129,706 



Soorce "Allen Addross Reports- By States. 1975." 
p. 22 in Immigration and Naturafization Service. 1975 Annual f^epori 



300.000 arKl over 



imd Naturalization Servic^^ in 1975 gave Cali- 
fornia as their Stat*? of residence, cx>nii>ared with 
17 ix^Tcent for Xew Vork.^' If, in fact, one- fourth 
of each gear's immigrants settknl in California, 
they conipriseil alx)ut one-quarter of that State's 
recent lahor force ^lowth and can l)e. expect(Hl to 
alTe-ct its e4.-onoiny and lalK)r ninrkets j^ignificantly. 

OCCUPATIONAL IMPACTS 

Since the li>6(>'s^ the wcnpational structure of 
cjitering immigi-ants has i)ecn' dmnpng (see tublc 
2). The proiK>i'tion who report **no occupation 
increased by the niid-197oV to alKuit three-fifths of 
the total, reflecting the new hiinugration law's em- 
phasis on reuniting' families. Sul>se(pient to entry, 
however, many [>eople. with this dcvsi^iation join 

Immigration and Nnturnllzatlon Servlco. idJH Annual Re- 
port, p. 11.1. tnblo .SO. In .Tnimnry UiTrt. (.vcr 21 porront of 
142,000 IndorKlneKn fefums roportpd that (hoy were living 
In Cnllfornln : the .soeond vwat froqin-ntly cliosrn Stntn wnH 
Toxus — with nboiit H porcfnt of t)w r^spondnnts. Soi» Report to 
the Congrcng (Wjvshlnjjtnn : I' S. nopnrtnu'ut nf Hfulth. I'M"- 
rtitJon. nnd Wrlfnn-, Rpfuc<'<- 'I^n^^ IVipcp. .Iun»' *Jo. 1IV77). p. •4<'» 
table 2. t 



the U.S. labor force. Fuithcrmore, the proportion 
of ixM'Sons in the professional occupations has risen 
to over one-quarter of those with stated occupa- 
tions. In absolute terms, the average number of 
professionals admitted annually in the years 197*V 
75 was;]ft,500. 

The importance of immigi'ation to the medical 
profession in this country is increasing. Over 
58,000 immigrants with tlie stated occupation of. 
physician (medical and osteopathic) entered the 
United States between 1965 and 1976, 70 percent of 
them in the last G years of the period. The .number 
of immigrant doctors was over 40 percent of the 
number of all newly licensed pliysicians in the 
I'nitcd States in the first liUlf of the 1970's.'« 

A jnumixu* of other occupations have fCbsorbcd 
significant numl>crs of immigrant entrants re^ 
cently (see table 3). In some occupations, immi- 
irrant.s are an im[K>rtant fraction of employment 

Immijfrntion nnd Nnturnllzatlon Service, Annual Reports^ 
190.-) 70. tftblo SA ; Statistical Ahatroct of the United fJtatea, 1976 
{ Wnshlnfftnn ! T.S. Depnrtniont of Commerco, Ruronu of tho Cen- 
sus, 1076). tnble 110; nnd Medical Licensure Statistics (Chi- 
fn>;o : American Mo<llral Assoclntloii, vnrloiifi yonrs). 



Table 2. Occupational Distkhu;tio\ of 
1961-75 ^ 



V> [Pprcent] 



Occupation , 



, Total 

Professipnal and tech- 
nical j\-orkers 

Farmers and farm 

managers 

Managers and prq- 

priotora 

Clerical and sales 
workers . _ .. J „ ^ . 




21. 



14. 5 10. 2 



Craft workers .. 13. 4 13. 1 j ' 15. 4 

Operatives '"10. 1 \ n. 8 { 11.7 

Private househo!^ a — | 1 , ^' 

workers - ^r. \ 7, 0 | J 0. 9 

Service workers (exc:"* | j • • 

private household)--- 7.3 \ 8.1 

Farm leiborers _ - 1 4. 8 j 3. 2 

Laborers ' 10. 1 i 7. 0 | 

Percent, of all immi- \ : | ^ : 

grants reporting; an\^ ^\ 

^cupation .; 45.6 43. 0 j 41.9 



7. 8 

'7.^6 
3. 4 

8. 9 



10. 9 
13. 0 
13. 2 

11. X) 
4. 2 

^ 10. 9 



38. 7 



Sources: Figures- for ISJl^"*^ ^"^^"^ CharlM B. Kro "fm migration 
Composition and PopulatfWf Police:, *• Science, Aug. 16. .4; 1973-75 from 
ImmigratioQ and Naturalisation Sorvice. Annual Reports, 1973-75. tabic 8A. 

change.*" This waft true, over the years 1971-75 for 
accountants, en^fiiieei-s, nurses, mechanics anct re- 
pftirere, flresftinakers and pc\vei*s, and private 
household woi kersV-" 

LnniijI^ants api^^ar to-^)niprise essentially all of 
theMkCw hibor supply iu two occupations — dress- 
makers and 'private h(^isehold workers. Employ- 
ment, of native-1x)m pereons in both occupations 
declined betw<^ 1960 and 1970, perimps because 
the wages and working conditions were not attrac- 
tive to' I'.S. workep>T. From 1971 through 1975, 
r>0,00<) inimigrants practiced these occupations. 

The fi^?ure>s^j^f«^he second column of table 
clearly demonsSMh that it is impossible under 
existing iiuungratior, law to fully control the oc- 
cupational iiiy^art f>£.-lef^al inuni<rrants, since most 



inuni^n-ants enter tuuler a preference entitlement 
bascul on a family I'elationship to a U.S. resident. 



EARNINGS OF IMMiGI^ANTS 

Kc.sc4irclu ' while scanty, tends to support the 
view that immigi-ants are remarkably successful in 
the United States, at least a« inea.-ared by their 
earnings."* When sevieral earnings characteristics 
(such as age, educational attainment, and geo- 
..graphic, region of employment) are taken into ac- 
coimt through econometric analysis, it api>ears 
that foreign-bom white men, aged 25 to 64, after 
sustained contact with the U.S. labor market, earn 
slightly more overall than their native count^^n- 
l>arts. Starting from earnings slightly below those 
of the native boi^n jjist after admission to this 
country, these foreign-boin male workers increase 
their earnings to equality with their native coun- 
terparts after 13 or 14 years and tlien ^urp^iss tlienri. 
These^^^results arc not surpris'ilg, given the fact 
that many immigrants have already demonstrated 
unusual courage, motivation, and energy simply 
by moving to a strange, new homeland. 

One group of foreign-bo^n workers, those from 
Mexico, does not follow the successful earnings 
pattern of mcst immigrau^ts. But this exception 
appears to be associated with the low average earn- 
ings of all Mexican -origin labor force pavtici- 
fants. When the comparison is limited to male 
zens of Mexican origin, the men bom in 
have about the same experience as all for- 
eign-born men : They enter the U.S. job market at 
earnings levels below those of their native-born 
counterparts, but surpass them after approxi- 
mately 15 years in this country.^^ 

Although immigrant workers commonly begin 
their U.S. employment at occupational levels be- 
low tho.se in which they were formerly employed, 
sometimes because they cannot meet State lic(^s- . 
ing requirements in this country^ most achieve a 
significant degree of upward occupational mobil- 
ity over their working careers. Language facility 
^appears to be a key to success. Those who arrive 
knowing little English may find themselves con- 




'» Employment chfinge in .my period Is the rcsiiU of new job- 
holdnrs lcn9 thoRp who lejjivp tlie ocru potion. Thns. Immlgr.ints nre 
iv Bmnller proportion of new JobholdeiR thnn of employment 
clmn>;e. 

**Bft8cd on annual av^vfaK<*'; employment Rrowth between the 
pennufl years 1980 nnd 1970. 
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uftl a\^faK<*; employment Rrowth bet we 
50 nnd 1970. 

• \ 



"Barry R. Chlswick, "The Effect of Americanization on the 
>,(irnlnf;s of Foreign Born Men." August 1970 (unpublished). 

» Bnrry R. Chlswick, *'An Analysis of Earnings Among Mexican 
Origin M(|^/' presented, nt the annual meeting of the American 
Statlstlcaiiissoclatlon, Chicago, August 1977. 



I'mumI inirii'illv *<> low \\a^M\ hi^li-l urnovrT jobs lui- 



ulutioii ^^i'r>w()) ill M'viM'al Mate.-;" [)fvially 
( 'iilifoinia. 



SUMMARY 

Labor niiirkrt ron-i-l(>ral ioiw lur of sccondai'v 
iiii|n»r1^un*f in tlu* Nation's l^\i^^in<^ imini^rrat ion 
policy, wliii-h isainicd primarily at r(MH\i(i!itz fam- 
ilies. riidiMwurrrnl levels of iinmi«initit?7K a little 
over t>(K^oiM> Ijiwfully atlmitted aliens join the U.S. 
lalnir foree (»n( li year. .Vs ;i pait of aynual frrowtli 
in (his country's hilM)r for<-e. which avcra^rcd 
aronnd -JJ'*) million ft-om pJT-r to 1M77. lawful ini 
nii«rrants have not phiyed as sitrnilicanl :i role in 
reeen't decndos'as t hey di(I in the early yeaisof this 
century. Iniinignint.s do exert a substantial influ- 
euro u\ a fewiJal)or markets, ho^^•ever. Most nota- 
J>ly, they may now account for as nuieh as -JO per- 
cent of eaiduyear's new suj)ply of practiring piiy.si- 
cians, and vii'tually 10() [)ercent of the entrants 
into household -woi-ker and drc.ssmakcr-sowcr cal-o- 
^rorier4. I''nrtlternH*n*. imnri<ri'ants ^'ontributc a 
snbst.'-.ntial t'laction to both labor force and pop- 



''North, luimtornnt.t nii*l the Amrrirnn l.qhor Market, pp. 
i.'iO- 45. 



Tat.lk i.KADiNO OccrcATioNs or Immiguan'T^, 
11)70 



Occupation 



.\ccn\uitanti: luul auditor.s 

Rngiaerrs 

Xurs^'F (r»'^ist,(T(M}) . ... 

Physirians f mcliral anr' 

nstoopathic) 

Teachers (rxc. collcgr) 

'Salrs workers 

vSrcjctnrios, stenographers, 

typists 

Mechanics avid r^^pairers 

I )re?smnk('rH anri sewcrB 

Cooks \ (oxc. private house- 

holdi----, 

househobi workers — 



Privatr 



Pei - ?nt 

Number admivtec^ 
adniitled iinner 

occupational 
preference * 



2, 743 
5, 104 
0, 421 

0, 184 

3, 58G 
3, 9U4 

3, 154 
5, 557 

2, 835 

3, 155 
r>, 81 1 



39 
29 
43 

31 
3 
2 

2 
4 
I 

35 
4 



Tho Valance onlcrpd primarily tindiT family preforpuco calcgoriM. 



Homer.: nninigrstion and Naluralization Sorvicr, Ai\nual Report, 1976, 

tabir. s.y 



Unlawful Immigifdtion 



THE RISE OF ILLEGAL ENTRY 

l*rior to tlu- iinrni«j:i-ati(Mi leifislation of the 
1020*s, most iinini/T^rants from ovcrsoa.s countries 
arrived l)y ship and were taken diriM'tly to in.spcr- 
tion stations (r>f which Fdlis Island in Xow York 
is the most far\r)us example), and there was little 
f)rohlem with **l^AVI*s" -.tjn* Inunii^ration mul 
Xntnraliy.at i»>n ."service's term for persons ''Enter- 
ing Wit bout Inspeetion.'* Although some record- 
ing of Canadian iin.d Mexiejin arrivals oeenrred 
from 1MS,"> (Miwnrd. h'portin<i for tboso t wo ijroups 
was liot fully roiitinizod until lOOS.-* 

• Illofiral entry <"ont iniuHl to bo of minor oonceni 
ovoa aftor Ibf hnnn/^ralir)?'. Acts of 11)21 and 1024 

flii*tovit'itl Stfitixtif'A nf the Uttital .^tatra: Cofonial Timr(f to 
yi970, pt. 1 (Washln^fton : T^S. Dopartmcnl i)f ( •tunnHTCo, Unroau 
of Ihf r»MisiJs. IDTti). p. 1)7. 



establisbod numerical limitations on entry from the 
Eastern Ilomisplierc. The 1024 act established the 
Border Patrol, principally to stop the smuggling 
of Ciiineso into the United States through Mexicb. 

Api>^l*bensions of undocumented aliens began to 
1)0 recorded in ID-if). A j)proximatcly .25,000 arrests 
were nia(hr annunll^v in tbo InsL half of* the 1920's, 
lo.ss than one- tenth of the sanctioned immigration 
of (ho period." Tll^'gal entry in the 1920's was far 
greater than thi'se a j)probension ti/^ruros indicate, 
however, because many Mexicans, and perhaps 
Canailian.s, who entered without inspection were 
not apprehended. Immigration from Western 
]hMiiis])beri> nations w.as not then quantitatively 
restiK ted, and the statiitoiw reqiiircniont of ob- 
(ainin<i: a \ isa for entry was not always taken 

Tintr -nftlon and Naturalization acrvlco. 1.0.75 Annual Report, 
table '2- D6. 
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Apprehensions of urxJocumentod aliens have tis^an dramatically 
siru:e passage of the 1965 immigration law amervdn^ents. 

Apprehensions (t^^ousaods) 
1000 




1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 195p 1961 1963 1966 1967 1969 1971 1973 1975 1977 

' Orior to I960, rsprwents all aUens actually »ppf»fi«o<J«3 Sinc« i960, flflurds a/B fof lotal detxx^aOle 
aitenn localatj, irKludmg nonwillful crewmembef violators 

A majoi- reason fgr the hiQh pfoportion of Mejiican-crjgin appreh«na»ona is Ihat Bordor Palro' pof^onrvf.i 
and resources are rveaviiy concentrated alooo ^ 'J S Mexican twrdfrf 

Por t962 only. Ihe loveJ shown represents "tolal expelled aitens" m^joad ' lolnl aliens 8ppre^en(Jed ' ' 

Sources U S Department of LaOor. based on U S \r^r^>Qra\>on ' 
ar<j Naturaif/at ion Service . 1976 Annu»f Report * 
latio 23 and unpubMshed statisttoa' -ddia 
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.'^orifnisly l>y <'itiuT iuiuii^M-ants r;r T.S. oHirials. 
Lau'fnl iinini<rrati<)n from >fo>:i(:o diiriii^r tlio 
stiiuuljitcrl hy a ^rowin^^ (M-f)n(>niy in tho 
Unitetl States, was noarly half a million. It is 
(M'ally arrived that thon*. was at least as nmrh un- 
I locuinentcd immi^ialion.-'' 

Fr)llowintr a jujriod of dorinanr.y duriiiir 
(iroat l)('])i-('ssi()n and World ^Var If, illegal ini- 
niitrration ho^aii to i-ise j^is tiio war oiidi Appr(>- 
honsions olinihod nipidlv until 1951, dropped in 
the poriod hetvv'oon tho^i(ldOr»(rs and mid- lOflO's. 
and hur^ooncd tf) over a nuilion in ( 
chart -Jl). 

Tliv flu'i nations Ix^twc^om \\'orhl War II and 
IDOa woro associated, in })aiT. with thunsc of .M(?xi- 
caii roiitrart lalxirer^- hy U.S. ^j:r \voi"s, Ix^^lnnin^ 
iri HMJ*>. Mexican n;*iiiunals res; dcd to (ho U.S. 
doniaiul for farm lalKn* durir)<r < - |)eri()d n^only 



Rohr^rt ,\frl,i'nn. "TtRhtrnlnK Mcrlrnn nnnlcr." 

^nrvnt, Apr. ). in.'iO. p. 2*5 : Tnul H. T , r. ''Moro Itnrs Airaln-'t 
Mnxtrans?" Furvrif, Apr. 1, I'.ino. \>^'Ji7 : nnil John mplinin. 
"AmrrJonn liiifnlirrntlnn r<W!'"y in n!sto-iraI l'i*r!ip<"t<tivr/' /.ntc 
and Contcmjmr'iru l*ru>'lrm\^, Sprinc lO:»(i, pp. 'I'W 'XI. 



I 

i ' 

(hroufrh the hracirro program (previously dc- 
sc;ribcd ). hiit also by JUcgal cntr}'. Apprehensions 
nf undormneuted Mexican aliens rose from 11,000 
in \\)V'\ to over 1 million in 1954, The ImmigT'n- 
tinn and Xaturalization Service carried out a vig- 
on)u.s pro^rntin of ajiprehension during 1953-54, 
which resulted in the removal of many undocu- 
mented aliens. Following th(^ end of the bracero 
program in 1904, appiimensions began their climb 
to the current high level. 

The Hiost widely publicized violations of immi- 
gration laws arc suri-cpf if ions entry without in- 
spectio/i and use of false docunumts. Another com- 
mon method f)f entry is by violating the term and 
conditituis of the hf>nler pas^?, which' permits a 72- 
hour vir^it to the United State.s and prohibits the 
holder from taking employment."' 

Kntry without inspection and nnlawfid use of 
border pass<-s nr(^ teehnirjues most often employed 



^ I'aiil Sultan find .lotin \Mrp». The Legnl and IlUpnl Cfilifornia 
Fin m u TiTkvr : Snmr fmplirntidn^ for r*»trmp?Oi//nrri< Tn>(urancc 
I W.ishhictnjj ; r s n.'partmont of I^bor. in7r>>. p. 144. nnci 
Sh<'Mor> 1. OriM'no, '■OprrnMon S|jtyphti5» ; VVVtUnrk- . Growrrft nnrt 
I'.iv .Tty,'* S'ltiou, Oct: 2l\ lf»af), p 404. 
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Ill •TO- -;f5^ ? lir I'riJf'-'i Stiitr- Mr\j.:)!. j K H'' 1 <' f . 1 M t 

a thn-.{ kiliM wf V!..|:ir:o.; ; hk»-ly In f;. j>ra'- 

tui'll by |.« r-. -v.-. f r"]:i • ;*•:!.•{ ! of Ii^t { \\iiu Mi-xl.-'-i. 
TIh' so-iMlhii "ivi-:! .il-'i-' r" -T^tv'- fli:-; '■nuii' ; 
linvfully. V. iih .i rojir:>c ^^ fl. h;\A Mi'-ri 

lUM'opt . I -Ir .V I! fi! Ill I' il.'ii i' ^>f ? iu- . nr:(|{Miir:s 
nf I'liirv. An ««^« ! -r:i\ <>r' ■• i^i r.<»i| aoiiri-v 
is n.>ii;iily ifivolvvi. ;i- .-.i li. i ii;- kifiH n/ v!.<l;t 

t \*n\ a<•^|)>t^Jt^ ft.M' rdjf;n-5 :tll : ilrir;i ] ) n i I; 1 1 1 a t J< >h 

h**atiMl iti<'t!iM.i^ of nhni: ii!inr.L''f'nriojr hiw-^. 
<'lia.np'^ Ml thr a\ .'liluniiuy fin«{ of vMfor»'(Tij<'iU 

portion of vi<fl;if nr- mU :uTr»\t tiu' rclnr ion-^lnji 
4 Ih'] wri-n Ji|.»pn'h«'ij>j<)n> arj^l a« t ' |]ow,s of un-iorn 

Ih'I" of luislo-n i!icf!f«'i :ilirfi ? f'-i'i^'rjt of ! hr (';iit<»ii 
• Sl;Mr^ may. Iik'' p:t ( i? Ni:; j»i - . Im ti.'nihlr T*. 'V..|- 
I'oiisr the (•]a^'i^•^T ifM- t-.AVili- "f .nIa'A fu; i iif; \-, 
nvi« Iriji -v. rrj! p jov iiifp.r . 

SOURCES OF THE CURRENT PROBLEM 

Aftt-r t\\*> cna of (hr )M*a«iM*o pro'^Jain in H'fW 
»n«l the ini[tn-it;on of a 1 j''*/»5«) |>t rsmi (^riliiirr on 
inuuiirrat !on from \\'t'- t. r!i 1 Irnu>{>}H-i i' count l ies 
(wliirh t<K»k !!*♦'' I in MM'jSj. ilu- nio>t>>.,pr'»i'anIt' 
rrji><)n fiir t\u^ ri^intr N'V*'I> of illt^i^a! iinnniri'nhon 
was thf n'iarivt'Iv fu\oral>l<* lalior nnuki't p!***- 
vailing" in tIu' T/ni(»-i| --^tiitt ~ and iht* v.iwh loss fa 
vorahle miwliiions ni th" s.-ndij^L'' <o)infiM'^. Tl^v 
iiJitional nf»«-iuployija*!U laiv from \in\\\ t/> \i> 
tlu'i *ni*i».| Stat*'^ uas nn«U r I p<'r<-('nt, an<I short ^ 
of lai>or f'\is:. 1 in -Mnn^ inarki'ts. As a r(VsiiU. 
JUuionirnriittMj aliens hr/j-aii t«» ljn«I o])piwi unities 
in norifa nn jobs, riu'ir » j»)pl(»y?nrnt <'\pi'ri(»?Ho 
was usually srjr^c^'ssful for aln-n and rniplr>yiM* 
aliko- and If-d to an ;n< r^^•lM• in illoiral t'titry t\n(\ 
\hv> willin^^nt ss of ^onir 1\S. •Mni>loy<M*s tt> hin^ ni\ 
(l<K*unu'ti!<v| ^voik»u f nfii^at i\ '»f lln^tK'ud \v:is 
tho l.VKptTri'ut in'-rr-n^^ in tlip appr^ 'iii-nsion of u?i 
' (liM-uriK^nf*'(I en?r:ints |ii>r\v«M-n and jJ>T(). 

Int^Muai ioviai nii^rr-it ion (lows to \ 
St«tc\s have Ik'(mi associated hi-(orirally with llU' - 
tuatinns in iwainoraii' npport uni? ir ii? this .wauitry 



;i - ■.' ]"; :i- !^ --»-ndjn;^' nations. U'lsiN- thif. ircn<*ml 
v. v. d<. rniihnnrs. lUrunl iinrni-- 

il l- ^'^^ Ih-i-u -i*rrsMvr : f » job ax'ail- 

iifohfv Um' I nurd >ta».*-/< )n':? factor tliat niay. 

j;. p;i] ! . r ■ Un it-]:, lH-i'li- it ivitV Js \ hr }X">yx\t 

r -J n:.'r ditlr ; ; v . M r s I' • svh?r}i i?^ rra-*'d thf' 

\> ?!!• a. !il '-d bv .'ipp]< 'i Tj-Jm*;;. dh*«iui »^nti*v 
;3|:;rd fM vi'n>i' flirou^rh tltr r\'r<''S.ioii ycarof 
• 'm ' !5aU<v!)al nn* rf jployincir/ (^xm-drd t*» ' 
p< r'« H* " biiMir fojv': b.r x vrral tnor^t h^. Thi^ 
or.[ ii!;.-^ nipbivn)< nt U*"^''- \^ith tht* rat<* 
:ti c^.-i-s o! pcrv<'i;{ of na- bdniv ftdrv in s^^nif 

! l 1 ( ; ! . M rrr b. t "P t hr inr?-r:l ■ (■.♦•. but '^idy 

' ' t-i: ::\ . .\.-\^''' ^\ ^^y^iHr^' \i\ iM* p/<X(>r^^ 

■ V. IJ'T'"'. wi? * Mipiwvrni'nt :>t nrarly >^ por^<-*'nt of 
labor f- i ';r jh . oTif< iri-njin^ < annot h^Mlruwn 
f r* ini r <MiM.;rvat J*.'t)s i'(v auKt* (duinin\^ irj on- 
t*ori «'Mii-ni ^'tforiN of t hnnnf.'ral ton i\n<\ Xa'ttirnl-' 
!/*iiioii S» r. ici- ( INS I UK'iy have alTt'«*tod tho tninv 
bi'v of :ippnd:. !5 i»ais jrr Icf »(\nd<'nt]\' of thi* (low of 
i.ndo.-iniM-ntv'i U is rvidmt froir* this iv- 

. ' ?ir f\}M*rivn' ''. iio*.-. . ^a-r. tiiat liij/h luiornploynio^i? 
1^ ' l 'j.:t('d Sj:h-n d'/"> not (h'tr-r bu r;o nunjbpi-s 

;■ rpl,' froin lit' to '/nt**r unhuv f ully. 

.\ li'.s^. dir.f^a 1>: ■ iiior«-'>crio!:s lon*^riui I'arto- 
1;. dh'ifal wunn. ' lUon pr'-rb!< in i^■ |)op»dar 
pri- urr *n ^-auir* 'oantrirs. .Af^.\5^v)\s population, 
for »'-\':uni>h*. ha- U^ n trrowdnjj at y>v^r A ixTvent 
f'lj* ~on<r tun(\ fi'tun ilO nniiiori in 1050 

i'j in d bio a in lt»T»I. Ahhouirh M<»\drr«i ^.-ononuc 
trrowtii oVfM-lhin p^^rio<l haslM-rn outsf aiulin^r. pop- 
uiutiMii dsrjt^asis h.*bl down p^r vaj)if;i in-' 

r onu' tr> r«i!i;:ldy oni* si-vmrh of that of i ho* T^nitrcl 
SiaH' -. A inoM* pi r?i!}i-!H (-oni|»ari-';<")n is t hat. njLrrl- 
<'nhurai w<#r-k< r- frfini rrntral M<'XJr<i ran rnnj 10 
Uf i ."i t i!nrs ntorc |>:(y for ;f da v ,v work in tin* Ignited 
St at iv-- than iii Mi\ir<i.- As thi' 'v^oikin|^ago 
]>r»p'.dat inn of tisat r<»unt px jj;rows. subsist nico af:^vi 
. ad tu ft* o;; small bind hold bt'f*oinf's nlM^ prr- 
various. ;tnd nnrinploy.aa-nt Mtnnin:s hijifh. tho 
poti'ntjjd for »*vf r !a!'ir<*r ndirrat iorn flows to the 
I nitrd Slab s iri. riasrs, l'*uithvr, liu- ^'.xistotiirc of 
bn u'i- and rapidly /.r3t>\viii«r iiUtnbotv of unrm|>loved" 
'Ai\A unfii*rva{i|»b>y<*d pooplt* h\ r\{ «vs inunodiatdv 
-otith of thi^ State Mvwic.Mi honjiM' l>oth 

^'xparab-^ ilw ;i*^5nivr;--a] prMi-ntial for ilh-:jal enM:y 

^ i -.r-i* Hn>. ' Af<-A|!C*.iri MlirrnUofj * I'tras*'*.} M{iiT»"H *^h^ 
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to this ommtrv ami .-j-cwls up tlii- ii -.i.<iii-(> to onv 
ploytMonf oiifnii tuiiit ic- ii! lln' I 'liiK il Stat<',s.-" 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
UNDOCUMENTED ALIEN POPULATION 

A f;iaio?-it\. j/m'. tli'- lanir*^ *>f iIm t<> 7'' 

ih«»-*- •.ipi'r* hrh>i»*<i m\ si' Hh-. hi;? tliis |)r\'lti)n- 
[•'rr'--' <iinM li^'.-^i f ^ '5ui»'^ i >^ rti«'- Mi- sic:m Ivoi-iitT > . 

Haiti. J;nn:i!'-'a. < ri tn'ir.alii. ( *nl»i!nl)ia. Peru. 

rAltlioutrU V. i - Miij '.s^iMr to nmp \ ]w <rf»()L^rM|>iiir 
«li>trilmfiori of t.n'lni miK^fUrd <riIipTis within Tio 
I'lnttMl Stut*'-. h»:' <• -UL^t:^'s^^ tluit Tuaiiy tend if> 
nn«.''i.ui« to ih.c -i\u\r uro:i^ a-^ riM-ont ln^vfnl im- 
iui*rr:ints for thn'^* roan^ns^ (I) To enter a lo<':il 
hiUn- marke t, in whirii i^uni^M*^.uu^> luive had pa.-t 
joh-iitirlint!; i-'Je^u•:•>^^ : (-2 ) if> join relatives, ifrionds, 
f>r f)th'.»r hnnH* iH)iiinuinitv eoutacts (Avliether lonral 
or ini(i(KM!M!eiif( li iM'sidei^t aliens) :for unitnal sup 
port; itiid ' ■■ i t«» hlenfl into thv protertivo hark- 
txronutl of au ulready si'tih^d ctlmie eonniUiuity. If 
tl(t'* lo«rit' i< u<Tepn'*l. tiieT) it may instrueti'/o to 
rei^xariiinc •fh<- [>attvM-r> Irufal nnisiijriant H'si- 
dfUfi- r<^iTi:i y<^a|;- f-^' «hari .: . 

Th'Mv an- roih'(MitraT i..?;- of \ind»wainM'n{ed alit')i^ 
in Cnhfornia aiel T' xa , is-ar lln* Mi'xirun lH>!*der. 
Vhit the xnitluvr-slern lal ^n* ntarketsS havr- Ix-eonu- 
rnt bei' sntni^nti d. «*anvinir niany to iro fart hfM* north 
to lar^ cities and othrr nirricnl? ni*al rin^as. The 
Chieii»ro iju-t ropolitan area, es peri ally, eontains 
inatny undo<*uin(^nled aliens, most of tlieni from 
Mexieo. In rla- is'ust\ the X<Mv York aiid Wa-shin^X- 
ton nrea.s are the; nio-t freqnt^it destinations of 
- nndoi^nniented aliens, froni hoth Easleni and 
West:efn I lemi^pliere ronntries. lile^ral ..iinini^rra- 
tion is no Intiirer a r^^trionril prohlenu (*on[ined to 

■ ■'*Th<> fr>ur 1art«^»^f Moximn hnnjor rillov ..riiiOail .Tunr^/. 

l>oi>uli»ttc»n of It WnM 2 mlUioo). rnmpitrcfl wltli ir»o.(VX~> in 
t!>«0 r«n»«) Orntrnl Dr PohiaHou { Mo\ J.-o - City : niul 
JdllAn ,M«inor<i, f.<s* X(oi(i<to»: Tht. Wfthick Ftoru (Notre I^aino, 
'nttf. ; T?nlvor}«ny >Vr»trc» nnmf rrr5R. 107 n. \\ 10. 

of the Whn*» Mnint" Vrt^sn jWn-t.iry j H>T7 1 ]\ 7. 
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thr Southwest aTul eastern sealx>ard citio.s. Rather, 
!iiulornniriU(»d aliens are now found in almost all 
pans of tlie Xation. 

Ar> -with any clandestine aetivi(y\ it is difTicult t/O 
ohtain rfdiahir infonnation ahout the ehai'Ucteris- 
t!'^ of \ und<H iiiiH'iuetl alien |)opulation. Several 
-iirvrvr- piM\'rdr w-rfid i Ti f< M'uia t ir u, eveu though 
I in- [f spoiith lit ^> wen- nsuully under arrest at the 
I i]!i»' of their <iiu'>ti«>T]iyifr l)y resoan'hei*5;\and were 
as:^i{inrd noi (o Ik* represcntat ive of the total popu- 
huion of \nidocuiuentpd filieiis,'^ 

yf()<t undocumented aliens are in the United 
State- to oiitain eniplpynient, and they ai-e. usually 
al>h^ \o do s<x T!ie 1 070 to 1075 averap^e nnemploy- 
ne'tn rate for tho uiuloeurnented aliens surveyed in 
one vtuiiy wa^ appix>\imate]y 10 percent.*''^ In view 
uf (he niiuratory nature of at least the .Mexican 
porti<u>>'of tJiis interviewed popidation, this unem-/ , 
ployiueut experience is evidence of remarkia.ble * 
joh finding sue<:e>ss, 

l^ndncnnienled alienJ^ tend to be young men who 
are supporting several dependents in thoir hwne .. 
eountry. Perhaps half are married, but they arc in- 
frequently aeeonipajiied hy their families. Undpcu- , 
tneiited Mexican aliens generally hav^ very little 
fornuil school ing or facility in English and few oc- 
euj)ational skills. They are unlikely to stay in this 
country for a' fuTi year buttiiaiTy reenter illogatlv 
seveial t iines. f 'mlocmncnted aliens from other ■ 
count l ies ha\T more schooling and usually settle 
hi»m more or h'-s ^]^HM*)uanently.^^' - . ' 

^' S^'r Pnvht S. North and Mnrion F. Tloupto»in. The Chdrnc- 
tffi^tirn nr.d h'olr nf lUcgnl Alims in thft I'nitcd StdtCA /vrtbor 
Vi/^r/ In FJrplorntory Flttidy (Wnshinpton: U.S. Dcpnrtment 
• pf l.ftlir»f. I'.kTC, * cind .Samorn. hos A(oJa(to/(. Cornc^Uus. for 
"Mo\lr{in >flfrrnU(>n to tlio TnltcU Statofl." lntcrvle^^^d, In 
tJH'lr homo vlUapos, Moxlcans^ "ho h.irt formerly entered the 
I*Iiltl'r^ Statofi in various ImmlKratton cntotrnrlos. For fl(l<lltlonnl 
-^l^v^cMpth'o nifttorlal. see Inter <iUa A Fyttuhj o / the Socioeco'. 
ti')\iir /mpfict of fltcfjfti AUenn on the fmrn .j/ f?o»i Diego , 
I Sii^i r^lepo : County of San PleffO, 1077} ; .Tnr^-.^ A. llufitntnnnto, 
"Thf* Impact of the nn(locumente<l ImmiRrnHon from Mexico. 
\*n tlW T^nlted StatosMexlcftn KvonomleB : PreUmlnftry Find- 
Uifts aK(? StiptjeBttojis for BUftternl Cooporatton.'* pres'entei at 
Xhi* annSjnt meeting of the Southern Economic AsROCl^tlon, * 
107C»; W-NTim riapodajr. "Source Regions nnd Compoaltl&n of 
Hloenl Mex^<:an Immlffratton to^Californln," Iniernntional ^ 
rjrntion RcyCi^, Winter 1975. pp. 4IK)-r.ll: nnd Jonh W. 
Mnoro uriVl otliers. "Illegal Immigration and Economic Aaalmna- 
Mon.*' delivered Tit the annual meftting of the Paolflt? Socio-- 
ItVKlcal Assod.ntloii. AMctorla. B.C.. Cailnda. 1975. 

^ North nnd nmi-^tDun, The Cf^aracicHtiticn and Role aJ JUegni 
iHrM-vp.ViS ^ 

"IMd., pp. iV'>-9n pnssJtp. In anottjer study, conducted wltti 
Oio r(M)peratli>n of the -Ks. ROine |>ercent of JKIl fmiidulent 
I'nJrnntM. at the Mexican ..border an well as -at thp'"buH|efit In^ 
ternatlonnl alrpnrt.s. were women. Tlius. It appenrs-^tjiat INS 
apprehension data — focused on BtopplAg (typU ally yo»ng>mlel_ 
iMitry ncro«iR the Rio Orande and th(| desert aerlouHly nndftr^^' 
•^tate the number of femnle lllegalH. See David S. North, "Illegal 
Allenn Fictions and Fnctrt." Worklife, Deceml>er 1977.' p. 21. 
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Until the 1960's, undocifmentcd aliens were asso- 
ciated primarily witli farni employmeptt. Now, 
however, it is unlikely that more than 20 percent 
are absorbed by the farm sector with its relatively 
small and declining' share of the Nation's em- 
ployment.^* Undocumented al^ns are currently 
found in all types of low-wagi\ nonfann firms, 
with conco-nt rations in apparel and textile nianu- 
facturing, food proceSvsing and preparation, and 
other services. A small minority are able to get bet- 
ter paying jobs m construction tind durable goods 
manufacturing. Their average 1975 earnings, i*e- 
I>orted in a paper based on the most comprehensive 
siwsi'y undertaken to date, were $2.34 an liour for 
Mexicans, $3.05 for persons from other lycstem 
Hemisphere countries, and $4.08 for those from 
tho Eastern Hemispheres'^ By comparison, in 1976, 
gross average hourly earnings wore $4.54 for pro- 
duction and nonsuperviso'r^' w ' ors on private 
payrolls, while the minimum wage was $2.30,'^ 

Information derived from other sources^' indi- 
cates tlmt a significant part of the undocumented 
alien population has resided in this countiy for 
several years, has established commtmity ties, and 
includes women and children. 

These different sources of infonnation suggest a 
simplified, but useful, dual view of the mobility 
characteristics of undocumented aliens. Members 
of one group woric in the United States for less 
than a year before returning to the country of ori- 
gin, usually Mexico, and are likely to move across 
the border ikvriodically over a period of years. 
Those in the second group settle permanently, 
brinjc: their families, and develop important non- 
work ties in their no.w Communities, Tho i-clative 
size of the two groups is important, because of the 
implications for population growth and use of in- 
stitutional resources, but available informatiou 
docs not permit this estimation. Some observers 
believe that the short residency patu rn predomi- 
nates, especially among Mexicans, but this impres- 
sion could result simply from the relatively 

»* Walter Fog:el. "Xllfffal Allen Workers In the United StfttPB." 
Industrial Relations, October 1077, p. 254. 

••Considerable varlatlonMn wajre *rtt<vS' waB found, however, 
even In tbe Southwest, where a large iiercentnRe nf nil im- 
dooumented aliens afe \fex1can. The avernRe wa^e In the 
border count lo« wn« $1.74 an hour, coraparpd with $1.08 In the 
total Southwest nntl 52.00 In California. Spe North nnd Hons- 
tonn. The Charactrri»tit» andT^ole of Illetfal Alimit, pp, iirv lr»./ 

»'797^: Employment hn'd Training Report of thr PrcHiltnj/\ 
p. 222. tablnC~3. , / 

"Such as the more than 2.fH^0 caho rprords of nn Irnmlol'nnt 
senrlce centt>r. Spp Moore mid othprH. "Ulppnl InimlRrntlon nnd 
Economic AMlmnatlon." 
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hidden nature of the longer term resident un- 
documented alien population. 

LABOR MARKET IMPACTS 

Substitution 

When forei^i-born workers (either lawful im- 
migrants or undocumented aliens) take jobs that 
have gone unfilled by residents, they bolster the 
Nation's economy. The effects may include better 
jobs and earnings forr resident workers, lo^er 
prices for consumers, and greater profits, invest- 
ment, and economic growth than would prevail in 
the absence of foreign-bom workers. These po- 
tential results have been cited, until recently, as 
the justification for guesit workers in Western 
Europe,^^ " ' 

But when undocumented aliens compete with 
lawful resident workers for the same jobs^the labor 
market prospects deterij&rate for both groups. In? 
creases in dggregabe real income of the Nation as a 
whole may partially cushion the impact of the sub- 
stitution for resident workers, but such widespread 
effects will be of small consolation to those workers 
i w^o are displaped by the undocumented aliens. 

As their numbers, have grown in recent years, it 
is most likely that undocument^ aliens have in- 
creasingly substituted for resident workers. The - 
most direct burden falls on almady disadvantaged 
workers — blacks, Hispanics,. women, teenagers, 
tho handicapped, and low-skilled legal immir 
grants — who compete with undocumented aliens 
in specific job categories. Wages are lower, and 
working conditions less satisfactory, because of the 
competitive success of undocumented aliens in the 
labor market^° 

Labor Standards 

Those who contend that undocumented aliens 
take only jobs sp.dmed by citizens and lawful 
resident alien workers assume^ that, if i^ident 
workers are not visible in a job market, there are 
none available. It is equally likely that the avail- 
/ nihility of undocumented aliens may drive resident \; 

^ Soc. for exftraple, Charles P. Klndleberper. Europe's Post- 
war Growth: The Role of Lnhor Supply (Cambrhlpe, Mass..: 
Harvard University Press, J007), pp. 100-213. 

•■"> North, '♦nieRftl Aliens : Fictions nnrt Facts," p. 18. • 
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workers'oiit of a labor siibmarket by enabling em- 
ployers to maintain wages and working conditions 
that arc unacceptable to U.S. citizens and lawftil 
resident alien workers. Those same labor stand- 
ards may seem attractive to undocumented 
aliens — by comparison with conditions in their 
homeland. 

Illegal immigrants differ from their sanctioned 
counterparts in that they can be apprehended"and 
deported at any time. As a consequence, they tend 
to b(5 highly docile and productive workers. Many 
are understandably reluctant to support collective 
bargaining or seek enforcement of statutory labor 
standards. Hence. thev nvc likely to be fojiind 
in job markets where statutory wage, hour, and 
safety violations arc common and employee orga- 
nizations do not exist. Eventually, rcsident work- 
ers leave the affected mark6t.^^ . 

Quantitative evidence for these assessments is 
very difficult tp obtain because of the d;fnamic and 
sometimes obscure nature of Ibcal labor markets 
which prevent obser\"ation of the displacement of 
resident workers or valid te'^ of their availability. 
Suji^orting testimony by affected resident workers 
is not difficult to obtain, however." 

It is undoubtedly true that wages and working 
conditions in some jobs now" filled by undocu- 
mented aliefis would have to improve (with result- 
ant price increases or other economic adjustments) 
to induce resident workers to fill them. But these 
are now the least desirable jobs in the economy, 
and it is more consonant with this Nation's poli- 
cies to raise the labor standards in these occupa- 

Rny Marshnll, VInslde the Country. Ontsldo the T^w^' 
^yorkUfe, C»ecember 1977. pp. 23-26. 

*^ Illegal AUent, pt«. 1 nnrt 2, Henrlngs Before Suboommitteo 
No. 1 of the House Committee on the Jucllclar>' (Washington : 
02d Cong., Iflt sess.. 1971). 



tions to acceptable levels than to'tacttly^legate 
the jobs to undocumented laborers from other 
countries. 

WELFARE COSTS ^ 

So far as can be determined from survey data, 
relatively few undocumented aliens collect unem- 
ployment insurance, public assistance, food stamps, 
or medicaid services. A greater number do use free 
public hospitals and send their children to public 
schools, but the incremental costs involved appear 
to be s^Tiall. On the tax revenue side, most imdo^- 
mented workers do have social security and Fed- 
eral income taxes withheld from their earnings, al- 
though some pay less thdn their legal tax 
obligations."*^ 

The low incidence of social welfare payliients to 
undocumented aliens is due principally to the fact 
that most are working and the programs are de- 
signed chiefly for people who are unemployed or 
not in the labor force. Fear of detection and depor- 
tation deters ttiost tindocumented aliens from ap- 
plying for benefit programs when they are imem- 
pi oye d ; and a dm i n ist r at i vc , V^reen ing * el iminates 
others. 

But undocumented aliens contribute indirectly 
to the costs pf social welfare programs, insofar as 
they displace resident workers. Even under con- 
servative assumptions about both the nupiber of 
imdocumented aliens who are in the United States 
and their displacement effect, the public program 
rosts brought about indirectly by the -presence of 
this population could be considerable. 

" North and Houstoun, The Characteri$Uc9 and Role of Il- 
legal Aliens, pp. 14(^9; the authors point out, however, that 
the characterisUcs of their respondenta, who were typically 
young male workers, are not usually, associated with a popula- 
tion likely to receive income transfer payments (p. 142). 



Policy Recommendations 



Consensus ou.^how to deal with unlawful immi- 
gration is, difficult to achieve. The subject evokes 
strong responses from (}i any citizens (and lawful 
aliens) and a variety of viewpoints from orga- 
nized interest groups. Xevertheless, unlawful im- 
migration is much more likely to increase than de- 



cline, given the population and economic pressures^ 
in many developing countries. For that reason, 
well as the current adverse effects just reviewed, 
President Carter proposed to Congress a set of 
measures intended both to reduce the influx of un- 
documented aliens and to regularize the status of 
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millions who are already living in the United 
States/^ These proposals, and the rationale under- 
lying the recommended policy changes, are sum- 
marized on the following pages. 

EMPLOYHt RESPONSIBILITY 

For many aliens, the potential benefits of illegal 
immigration to the United States ai'e great and the 
risks are small. Success results in a job that sub- 
stantially raises the income of the jobholder (and, 
in many casts, the incbme of his or her family in 
the home country). But getting caught results 
only in a trip back to the nation of origin, an event 
thgt isjt minor inconvenience for some and a large 
economic lOvSs for others. This imbalance between 
potential gains an^ losses is at the heart of the un- 
documented alien problem — an imbalance that 
cannot be corrected tintil U.S. employers are pro- 
hibited from knowingly hiring them. 

To establish the principle of employer respbn- 
sibilitiy, the administration lias proposo^i thc,,fol-, 
lowing sanctions : w ^ * * 

• The hiring by any employer of any undecu- 
'mented alien would be made a civil offense, 

punishable by a fine of up to $1,000 per hire. 
Violation of a court injunction to stop hir- 
\ ing "ndocumentfed aliens would subject an 
; employer to a potential criminal contempt 

citation and imprisonment. Enforcement 
^ efforts would focus on employers who en- 
gage in a "pattern or practice" of hiring 
undocumented aliens — with the Justice De- 
partment setting enforcement priorities. 

• The Attorney General would establish a 
list of identification documents acceptable 
as proof of a worker's legal status. An em- 
ployer would be entitled to defend any 
charge of hiring an undocumented alien by 
proving that he or she saw a prospective 
employee's documentation of legal entitle- 
ment to work, as designated by the Attor- 
ney General, before tiiring the worker. 

*• Office of the White House Press Secretary, PrcsMentlnl 
Mees«g6 to the Congress. Aug. 4, 1077. 

♦ "ilTo Insure their uniform Application, the sanctions would 
'•'preempt any existing State laws banning fhc employment of 
bndocumeoted aliens. As of August 11)77. 12 States had passed 
such Maws, and legislation was ponding In in others. Thcac 
laws differ /widely with respect to language and penalrica. 




• One such authorized identification docu- 
ment would be the social security card. To 
insure that cards are issued only to legal 
residents, personal interviews with card ap- 
plicants would be required. 

• Criminal sanctions would be imposed on 
persons who receive compensation for know- 
ingbj assisting an undocumented alien to 

/ obtain or letain employment. Such sanc- 
tions would also apply to employers who 
knowingly contract with job brokers to hire 
undocumented aliens. Those who inadver- 
tently refer an undocumented alien to a 
job — for example, an employment agency 
or union hiring hall—would not be subject 
to criminal sanctions. 

• The Federal Gove i*hment, will more strictly 
enforce the' Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which provides employees with minimum 
wage and other protections, and more often 
seek existing civil and crimifial penalties 
mandated by this act.*'^ Furthermore, the 
'Federal, Farm Labor Contractor Begis- 
tration* Act, which proKibits recruitment 
and . employment of undocumented alien 
farmworkers, wilLbe enforced iliore vigor- 
ously. ' 

It has been argiied that these penalties for hir- 
ing undocumented aliens may result in discrimina- 
tion against some lawful resident workers by over- 
zealous employers who try to comply wi|lx pro- 
scriptions against hiring undocumented aliens. 
Pei^sons of Hispanic origin would be particularly 
vulnerable to discrimination of this nature, since 
so many undocumented aliens come from Latin 
America. While these concerns are understandable, 
the focus of the proposed employer penalty law 
and its assJ!>ciated enforcement efforts would be on 
a relatively^ small number of firms in industries 
that are known to employ imdocumented aliens a^ 
a regular practice. Moreover, to prevent any up- 



*BIn response to the President'^ proposals, the Employment 
Standards Administration has designed a nationwide enforce* 
ment progciun aimed at reducing the economic Incentives for 
employers to hire undocumented aliens and other workers at 
substandard wo ge rates and undter unsatisfactory working con- 
ditions. ThiH. program, begun In fiscal 1078. will direct Investi- 
gations to those locations and Industries where undocumented / 
workers are most likely to be found and e^nployed and whcf^' 
floverc noncompliance problems need to be corrected. An emer' 
gency fiscal 1078 supplemental budget request for 260 new 
inspectors and $8.7 million was^ awaiting final congressional 
action at the opening of the second^ session of the 05th Congress^ 
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siirge in discriminatory hiring, Federal civil rights 
aigencies would be charged with making greater 
efforts to enforce fully the oxi.9ting antidiscrimina- 
tion laws. 

BORDER ENFORCEMENT 

Over the last 10 yeai*s, the Immigriation and 
Naturalization Si^rvice has been unable to deal 
\vith the increased flow of undocumented aliens, 
particularly in attempting to stem surreptitious 
entry across the 2,000-mile-long border between 
Mexico and the United States. In President Car- 
ter's words, "While our borders cannot realistically 
be made impenetrable to illegal ejitry, greater en- 
forcement efforta clearly are possible, consistent 
with preserving both the longest *open' borders in 
the world and our humanitarian traditions." 

Accordingly, the President has asked Congress 
to approve the necessary fimds to implement the 
following measures: . 

• Enforcement resources at the border and at 
ports of entry will be substantially bol- 
stered. The border management agencies 
will be reorganized to enhance their effec- 
tiveness. 

• An antismuggling task force will w:^ork to 
reduce the number and effectiveness of 
smuggling rings, which provide forged doc- 
\imenti and cross-border transportation' to 
aliens wishing to enter the country sur- 
reptitiously. ■ 

In addition, the administration is iirgii^g early 
passage of pending legislation to impose ciriminal 
penalties for supplying false information to obtain 
identifying documents used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and for kno\vingly possessing fraudulent 
Federal 01 State documents used to obtain legiti- 
mate Federal documents. 

Finally, the State Department is increairing its 
visa-issuing resources overseas to provide better 
preacreening of applicants. Each:>year over 7 mil- 
lion people enter this country, principally as tour- 
ists, with nbnimmigrant visas. Most do not. violate 
U.S. iminigi-ation law, either by taking a job or 
overstaying the authorized period of admission ,(3 
months for tourists). Perhaps 6 pei^cent (300,000 
persons) do ovei^tay the adnii.ssion period, how- 
ever, and it can lx> presumed that many of these 



visa abusers unlawfully take jobs.** Closer screen- 
ing by U.S/ consuls of applicants for nonimmi- 
grant visas and a new system of issuing more 
secure visas are the best available techniques for 
reducing the number of visa abusers. 



STATUS ADJUSTMENTS 

Millions of undocumented aliens live in tlxis 
country. Some have become integrated into the 
communities in which they reside; others lead 
fugijbive lives, in constant fear of apprehei^sioiu In 
the interests of both compassion and realism, the 
administration has proposed legislation that would 
enable the INS to adjudicate acts of prior illegal 
immigration and free resources to concentrate on 
control of current and future violations of the Na- 
tion's immigratign laws; 

The first part of the program proposes to con- 
vert to permanent resident alien status all persons 
who apply and who can document residency ih the 
United States since January 1, l970. This status 
can lead to full citizenship after 6 years. The ra- 
tionale foii this proposal is that people who came 
herfe before 1970 have developed ties and equities in 
this Nation that would be unjustly severed by 
deportation. 

,The secuud part of the program would 'grant 
5-year temporary resident alien status — a new 
category— to persons who register with the INS 
and who can document that their residency iti the 
United States began prior to January 1, 1977. This 
5-year "grace period" would avoid sudden sever- 
ance of their local ties and interests. In the interim, 
these individuals would be allowed to work. 

No adjustment in status would be offered to 
undocumented aliens who entered the United 
States after January 1, 1977. The immigration 
laws would be enfottied against them — as for aliens 
who are eligible for adjustment of status but who 
do not register with INS. 

TEMPORARY WORKERS 

The President has asked ^e Secretary of LaWr 
td conduct a comprehensive review of the current 

** Estimated by INS CommUaloner Leonard Chapman In lUegai 
AUfnn, Hearings Before Subcommittee on Immigration. Cltlsen- 
Rhip, and Intcrnattonal L*aw'of the House Cominlttee on the 
Judiciary (Washington: 04th Cong.. Ist sess., 1076). p. 82. 



certification progmrn for foreign workers tempo- 
rarily admitted to the United Stjites. The Secre- 
tary is dircote^l to consult with Congress and other 
interested, pa ilios in restructuring the program to 
protect job opportunities for domestic workers and 
to provide the nwssary numpovvjr resources for 
employen^ meet thcii'. pnxhiction i*equiroments. 

IMMIGRATION POLICY 

The Secretai-y of State, the Attorney General, 
and the Secretary of Labor have been instructed 
to begin a comprehensive intomgency review of 
the Nation's present immigr tion laws and pol- 
icies. As a first step toward reforming the current 
statutes. President Carter has pledged his admin- 
istration's support for pi^nding legislation to in- 
crease the annual limitation on Mexican and 
Canadian immigration td. a tot^l of 50,000 v, 
persons/^ \ 

FOREIGN POLICY J 

Without the cooperation of the coiintries from 
which many imdocumented aliens come, the en- 
forcement measures outlined above will have little 
chance of succeeds Therefore, negotiations with 
these countries wi!l be pui-sued actively. Hov/ovcr, 
so long as most source countries cannot provide 

^ J7 Currently, pnch country has a colUaj: f ^0.000 IramlRrntlon 
HlotH (plus Imtnodinte relHHv«»s ut tt..s. rltlzoriH wIjo are. pxctnpt 
from the fnimorlcnl llmliH). 



enough jobs for their rapidly expanding adult - 
populations, many of their citizens will ignore the 
bain iere to entry and employment in this country. 

The solution to this '•push-pull" aspect of illegal 
immigration must include the long-tci-m economic 
development of source countries. Toward this end, 
the administration luis proposed: 

• Stimulation of employment- producing in- 
vestment projects in source countries 
through nudtilatcral lending institutions. 

• Population education programs for source 
countries requesting such assistance. 

• Increased trade, with emphasis on labor- 
intensive imports, so loiig as U.S. jobsxare 
duly protected against the impact of sub- 
sidized foreign competition. ' 

THE POLICY CHALIENGE 

The much-discussed gap between t.he wealthy 
and the developing nations of the woild now im- 
pinges on the daily lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans — especially low-wage, low^-skilled workers 
who most directly suffer the consequences of dis- 
placement by undocumented aliens. The policy 
challenge is especially difficult because domestic 
and foreign policy considerations must be fairly 
balanced. If ignored, however, the problems grow- 
ing out of current immigration policies and prac- 
tices can bo expected to intensify and further 
posti>one attainment of this Nation's goal of full 
employment for all Anicricans. 



AN EMPLOYMENT APPROACH 

TO WELFARE REFORM: TH^ PROGRAM 

FOR BETTER JOBS AND INCOME 



On August 6, 1977, President Carter presented 
his administration's propo^^al for improving the 
adequacy and equity of tlie Nation's income main- 
tenance system. This proposal, the Program ifor 
Better Jobs and Income, has two major compo- 
nents. First, for all low-income families and, single 
persons who are unable to work, or for whom work 
cannot^ found, a consolidated federally assisted 
cash support program will replace the current Aid 
to Families with Dependent Childreny general as- 
sistance, Food Stamp, and Suppleynental Security 
Income pj'ograms. 

The second major con\ponent of the reform pack- 
age, the Employuient Dpporttmity Program,, wi^l ^ 
seek to provide a work or training opportunity for , ■ 
an employable adult in every needy family that 
includes a child imdei age 18. A coordinated, in- 
tensive job search and vlevelopment pjograni^^ill ' 
be conducted to find private sector work opjior- 
tunities, and there will be ilnanci!!] incentives for 
participants to move into private sector jobs. Butn>" 
if these initiatives fail, a safety net in the fbirfn^^ 
of a* Government-created job or training Qjppor- s 
tunity, paying at least thcminimum wage, will be 
provided. n ** 

The Program for Better Jobs and Income 
";brings together two major themes in U.S. domestic 
policy— the planning of an integrated employ- 
ment strategy as part of overall economic policy 
and the development of a comprehensive income 
support system to provule for all citizens whose 
basic income needs are not met through the direct 
operation of the economy. 

Like much of contemporary American social 
welfare policy, bpth of these themes trace their 



origins to New Deal programs of the 1930's. Much 
of our multibillion dollar system of income mainj- 
tenance is rooted in the 1935 Social Security Act. , 
The legislation established Old- Age and Survi^ 1| 
VOX'S Insurance (OASI) — predecessor of our now- 
massive program of social, insuranc^-^and the 
unemployment insurance (UI) . system. T[t piro- - 
vided as well for the major needs-tested cash as- 
sistance pr6^rams — Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children (AFDC^, pl^s Old-Age Assistance, 
Aid tp the 'Blijj^, aiid ^i^^ *o Disabled^ which 
were combined into tbe):i<fede rally administered 
Supplfemental^^cunty Income (SSI) program in 

■ /"iDASI, together with the Disability Insurance 
Program added in 196G, distributed $82.4 billion 
j^i benefits in fiscal year 1977; UI paid out another 
billion. The AFDC program disbursed $9.8 
bittion in benefits in fiscal 1977, while the SSI 
program provided $6.2 billion in assistance. Large- 
scale programs'of in-kind , assistance— most notably 
medicare, rhedicaid, and food stamps—established 
in the mid-1960's, costlov^r $42 billion in 1977. 
Total income transfer) payments, including all 
social insurance and public assist^ce programs ' 
funded by Federal ^d\ State governments, ex- j 
ceeded $185 billion in fiscal 1977.* These expendi- 1 
tures equal aboiit 10 percent of the gross national | 
product and represent an increase of 135 percent inj 
the real value of benefits since 1968.^ 



^The source of aU thft benefit paymeDt flgures cited Id thta 
paragraph la table 36 Id Economic Report of the Pt^ident: Trans* 
mitted ,to the Conffre9B January 1978 (WashlDgtOD : Council of 
Economic AdvlBeni, 1078) , p, 222. 

. » Joseph A. Pcchman, ed., Setting }/ational Priorities: The 197S 
Budoet ^WaablDsrtoD : BrooklDga iDstltutlOD, 1077), p. 252. 
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Backgrou nd to Reform 



Despite tliis troniondous ^rrcnvt !!, or pei-liaps bo- 
cjuisc of it, tho r.S. 4ii(M)nio isiipport system lias 
l)('('n II major tavfr^'t of iH-foimers for ovpi- fi ilec- 
Most of lljis utt(M\ti<ni ha.s focuj^od on thoso 
portions of the system tho ^\'olfar(* ]>roii^i'iims- 
which arc tai-^etivl on the low -iiironip j)o])nhit ion. 
JNihlir intei'cst in wclfaic reform hail its or'i<!:ins 
in llio rapitl *rr<)\vth of pnl)li<- assistance caseloads 
in tlio hue l«)(>0's i>nd early IDTO's. (See chart 22.) 
A luunher of factors e()nt'/ii)ute(l tQthis steep in- 
ci*eas(\ The populntion eligible for welfare assist- 
ance? incro(ised :ls the postwar *'hoom" babies 
reached maturity and aj^ the numlxn* of families 
headed by women jL^re^v. Welfare iKMietit le^-els 
rose greatly in real terms, particularly in northern 
and fur western urban areas ifito vvhich many of 
the poor hud mi^i*ated durin<j: the preceding dec- 
ades. In-kind benefits such as food stjunps and 
niedicaid added fuither to the attract ivonevSS of 
the welfare package. And rednced .soiHal stigin^i 
and wider pnhlieity about available benefits at- 
tracted onto the wel fare rolls mill ions of poor fam- 
ilies who had previously lived without assistance. 



In tho al)sencc of shai'p reverses in current 
l>opulation trends, or substantial increases in pro- 
gram coverage oi* benefits, this rapid growth in 
welfare casc^loads seems unlikely to continue, 
Analyses f)f the eligible welfare po]>nlution indi- 
cate that, except in rural and southern areas and 
among the aged, virtually all those eligible for 
cash IxMients are now participating in one or more 
cash and in-kind welfare programs.^ Ill addition, 
birtli rates have fallen significantly in the last few 
years, and tho si/.e of the average welfare family 
has dropped. Thus, a new wave of applicants is" 
not expected. Total popul^ition growth and per-" 
sistent high levels of illegitimacy and family dis- 
solution may continue to produce increases in the 
welfare population for some time, but at a far 
au)ro.ntodevSt rate than in recent years. 



» Seo Hnrold Beobotit, "Estimated AFDC EUfilblUty under Al- 
to mat Ive Accounting Period AHsumptlons," Working Taper .\~'2 
(Wayhlngton : Mathematlca PoUcy Research, April 1975). In this 
study. t!io IdRhost estimate of tho AFDC participation ra^e wa8.|j( 
SS iM-n onr of the Hlgllile population. Participation In food stump 
Iiert^fits, piirtleularly amoag eUglblr, low-lacome working fam- 
ilies, Is stur relatively: low — about 05 fiorcent. 



Chart 22 



The number of AFDC fannilies rose rapidly in the late 1960's and early 1970's but is 
expecte^i^Dlevel off in future years. 



(thousands) 
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rJoto levels are based on monthly average caseloads 
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Soufcp 39ci(tl Secunly Admmislralion , Office of Program Policy 

and PianniRQ Offict! of Research and Statistics. J^amtly Assistance Studtos Staff, 
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Between fiscal years 1006 and 1072, tlio number 
of AFDC.rccipicnts rose from 4.7 million to U.l 
milHon (including .S.a million adults), a I3()-pGr- 
cont incrca.S(^ over the f)-yrar [n'riod; moauwliilo, 
costs inore than (rii)lo(l, to a level of $0.7 billion. . 
During this luM-iod, annual increases in rceii)ient 
levels ranged from 10 to lif) percent amounting 
to over 1 million persons per year. In sliinp con- 
trast, < luring (i^^i'al veai' ll^T^i, I he uumbt'r of A FIX' 
recipients rost! by only about 100,000, or about 1 
per(*eut over the prior ycju*, and subsetjuput in- 
creases have Ix'cn correspond iugW inodest.* In- 
deed, ill souu» areas, most notably New York City, 
elVorts to iuiprove i)rogrnui administration have 
actually produced (Undines hi the nuud)er of 
<*ipient families.' Food stauip casidoads havv^^pii^n 
stabilized after a period of rai)id growth in li)T4 
and 107.*) associated with nuuidatory nationwide 
implcuieutat ion of the i>r(^gram and sharply rising 
unemployment rat(»s in those years.*^ 

Rut while the rapid growth of the welfai-e sys- 
tem is neither the major nor the most CMidnring 
cauK^ of its pn>blenis, public opposition to ftiither 
expansions of system coverage has imposed limi- 
tations on the design 6f alternatives intended to 
reform the system's stnictm'al pi^oblems. Tlicse 
problems am ]>oth difficult and expensive ^o correct. 

The fedorally supi>orted e^sh a^sistai)ce system 
lias l>eeii de.scnbed as inadc^uaite. inequitable, 
ba<:lly a<lministere(b and, in the long nin, self-de- , 
feating. Tt is called inadequate because it serves 
leas than all the poor, often with low cash Ix^nefits 
(for exainplr, $7: * a^year for a family of four on 
AFDO in Mississippi). Ry the same token, those 
- in equal need arc not served equally. Tn about half 
of the States, no federally supported cash as- 
sistance is provided to families headed by unem- 
ployed men, no matter how dire their eireum- 
stauces; in no State is federally supported cash 
assistance provided to families Invaded by full-time 
working men, although millions of such families 
live at or near the poverty level. 

Those defect.s are partially alleviated by the 
existence of the fedenilly supporte<l Food Stamp 
Program, which prt)vides nationally iinifonn bcne- 
fit^s to all eligible nudpieuts/ind by gi^neml assist- 

* Fori^urther alscnaslon. sro .Io<llo T. AUon. "FnotorH Dotormln- 
Infc Wrifnro CnRts nnd CnselonrtR," Hoport to tho Oonfrrpsslonnl 
Uosonroli 8<»rvlro/Work1nR Pnprr A-8 (WnsTilnRton ; Mnthomntlca 
IMtlcy Kr«pnrch, Novpmbor 1D74). 

^"UXolfnre Rolls Pnll to Eljrht-Yoar I/>w," New York Times, 
.Inn. It. lOTS, p i 

•Jwllo T. Allon. "Thu Food Stamp t^roRrtnii . Us lUstnry luui 
lifform," ruhlU^ Welfare, vol an. Summer 1077. |»|>. WAM. 



ance programs financed by State and local gov- 
emments. These pi'ograms, however, raiy in turn 
aggravate an equally serious problem — in some 
junsdict ions, families on welfaixj may receive bene- 
fit's from sevei'al e^sli and in-kind programs, the 
cumulative value of which may bo considcmbly 
above the total iucouies e^inied by some uonwel- 
faiv families.^ 

i'lies(5 iiiexpiities provide financial incentives for 
family breaku]) (or for parents' not inari-jdng be- 
fore cliildlK'aring) and ivd\ictiou of work effort, 
t bus exacerhat iiig the problems the system was de- 
signed to cuiv and eugendeinng cynicism with I'e- 
gard to its integrity and usefulness. Pci'sons foi-ced 
onto welfaiv for want of a l>etter alteniatiye may 
1 Kvou le 1 ock ed into the sysfte u i . For on c thi ng, some 
of tlKV decisiims re«qiiired to establish their eligi- 
bility for l)eiiefits may be irrcvei'sible — for exam- 
ple, tho liquidation of noncash a^ts. Second, .re- 
cipients may become locked in by a sensible com- 
parison Ix^twcen tlie relatiw. st^curity of the total 
income offered by the welfare system and the 
meager and iinceitain altemativc offei^ed by com- 
petition in the low-skilled labor market. 
. Tliese incentives for deix'ndeucy ai*e mn forced 
hy the persistent failure of the job market to pm- 
vide sufficient einploymont opportainitics for low- 
skilled and inexi>ericnced workers. It is at this 
stage that the evolution of income transfer policy 
con\'erges with the development of an emplojmnent 
strategy. Use of public employment progmms as an 
income maintenance device in the United States 
had its origins in public works progTJjms laimched 
d\iriag the. Gi-oat Depression of the I930's. Public 
remgnition of the Government's contintiing re- 
sponsibility to compensate for the failure of the. 
market to i)i'ovide sufficieut eini>loymcnt suboe- 
queutly found expiSession in the Employment Act 
of 1040. Because of the post.war ex^onomic boom,' 
liowevor, the act's ambitions goals were not transr 
iated into concrete^ policies. In fact, public employ- 
ment, a.s a dii'c^^t instrument of income inainie- 
nance policy, fell into disuse for over two dec/ides. 

With tJio early 1060's, however, cai^o a grow- 
ing reeoguitiou that, cn-eii in good times, direct 
Govemmcht intenTiition may ho> needed to allevi- 
ate seveixv pmblems of "st,nictui*aJ'* unemploy- 
ment — tlmt is, the iKu-sistenc^ of high levels of 

* .Soo ''now Public Wolfnro nonrfltH Arc Dlstrlbntrd In Lotr- 
InroniP Arms'* In .Tifint Economic Committee. Subcommittee on 
"PI sent Tollcy, Studies in PiihUc Welfare, Paper No. fl .(WnRhlng- 
ton ; 03(1 Conff., Ist acaa., 1973). 
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unemployment among certain gix>ups of workers 
as a result of mismaitohes between tJicir qualifica- 
tions or location and the demands of potential em- 
ployei's. Bep^nning witli enactment of the Area 
Redevelo]>niont Act of 1901, tlie Man{-)ower Devel- 
opment and Training Act o.f 1962, and the Eco- 
nomic Op|>ort.unity Act of 1904, the Government 
has udministere^l a variety of employment and 
traininp: assistance propams in an attempt to iin- 
pmve the nuitcli betwc4»n (wnployor ivquiremonts 
and oniph)ye(» skills and chai-acteristjcs. Direct 
public. ser\nce employment fPSE) wju? ivintro- 
ducod by enactment of the Emer<iency Employ- 
ment Act of 1971 in n*spons(^ to the economic 
downtuiTi of tiiat year. 

Tn 1073. the Couipreliensive Employment and 
Ti'aininp: Act (CETA) cr>nsoli<Ja^^d and rational- 
ized a varietv of work-i*elated pVSri^ums and pro- 
vided for their adnainistration by local prop:i*aiT? 
operators, who wore iriven pi-eat flexibility to tailor 
eninlovment aiul ^Iraininir procrrams to the needs 
of their communities und clients. Title TT of CETA 
provided .a modest pi-ocrrani of public service em- 
ployuient confine<l to are^is with chronically hiffh 
unf^mplovmr; <*s, Shortlv after the enactment 
of PETA. how cr. .Kt(^adily worseninij ^roneral 
economic coiulitions provided the impetus for a 
con.^iderably^(»xpanded countorcyclioal PST^ pro- 
^rrani. ^ 

Tn- 1074. a ntw title VT was added to CETA. 
which nrovidod PSE fundinj^ to all areas of the 
country.' By the end of 197^, the combined titles 
provided fuuincincr for over :^0O.00O PSE slots at 
an annual appropriation of about $2.0 bill ion. This 
level was maintained until the spring: of 1077. 
when the Garter admiuistratiouV economic stim- 
idus packap:e provided for more than doublinp: the 
number of titles 11 and VI PSE slots to a level 
of 7i!5.000: with a proiected annual co.st of $6 bil- 
lion, bv tlu' sprinir of 107R. T^ndet 'the terms of the 
1970 veautlH)ri/ation for title VT of rETA. niost 
of these hew slots were to be tar^^eted to the lonp- 
term um»mployed " with family incomes not ex- 
ce<»dinp: a level set in relation to 70 ])ercent of the 
Bureau of Lal>or Statistics lower livine: standard 
family budget. These recent jMOvisions essentially 
introduced a structural element into the primarily 
antirecession orientation of title VT." The Gaiier 

^ Tho I<»hff trnn nn»*niplo5-»Ml. tluiH <l»^J\no«K "inoUuIr thOHO \vIh» 
tnno 4»lthor h»M»n uiH^nipl<»y»*<l fUfflblr for un(»ninlny/nent l)«»no- 
fUH for 15 f>r more \v»»oks. rxlinnsKMl iwuMnpIoynuMif^ insurftnro 
h»»n<^fltH. or t»f»««n rocvivlnK pi/bUr nsslstnnoo. 



administration has subsequently reaffirmed its 
commitment to direct employment policies as a 
major instrument of economic policy. 

The administrat ion also supports a vci^sioii of 
the pj-oposed Full Employment and Balanced.. 
Growth Act (popularly known as the Humphrey- 
Hawkins bill ) which commits tlie Government to 
active pursuit of a maximum 4-perceni rate of 
Ji^;u:re^ate unemployment, consistent with price 
stability, by 1983.jWhile conventional macroeco- 
nomic policies are nssumeil to be sufiicicnt to reduce 
aggrep:ate unemployment substantially below 
ctirrent levels, several other policy instruments 
will be relied upon to reach the hard-to^employ 
without .stinuilating inflationary pressures and 
to aid tliem in future downturns in the economic 
cycle. These measures include reauthorization and 
refocusing of the basic CETA progirams, ac- 
tive enforcement of antidiscrimination laws and 
promotion of affirmative action measures, and 
special trade adjustment assistance to retrain 
workei^ in industries aiTex?ted by foreign competi- 
tion. Tn addition, the administration will pursue 
a major private sector employment initiative in' 
fiscal year 1979. The President's fiscal 1979 budget 
allocates $400 million to State andTiaeal sponsors 
for training designed with tlie aid of Jocal in-- 
dustry. These private sector employment pror. 
grams will help CETA sponsoi^s serve more of 
the disadvantaged and unemi:jfloyed, with special 
emphasis o»i young people. 

The administration also seeks to establish a per- 
nu\nent program of countercyclical public service 
employ nuMit for the economically disadvantaged 
ns ]>art nf tho CETA reauthorizsition. This pro- 
gram will rely ui)()U national unemployment rate , 
"triggers," Ti\e purpose is to insure that PST] 
funds .ire authorized in a tiinely fashion ;it the 
onset of a nuijor econouuc downturn and that PSE 
Ifnuds are continually pro\'ided to clinMiically 
pr(*ssed areas, oven when overall (economic cMjiidi- 
t ions are good. 

The Eui])loynu'nt Opport unity •*coinpdneut of 
welfar*' reform is .seen as an im])ortant and iute- 
gi'ai part !)otii of tliis emi)loynient strategy and 
■of tiu' administration's aj>])roach to a..coniprehen- 
sivo incouu' nuiintenance ]K)licy. The importance 

■For rfcont revlewH of the ovaluntlon nn<l cnrront status 
p'tihUc <Mnpl6.vmont niul trafnlnp proRrnmfi In tbo Unltod ^tnte?, 
an vtoU na n dlRcnsslon of tlio Isfiuos ln\'olvod In tholr doglgn, 
KOL' John I,. I'nljnrr. "KinjiUvyment nnd Trnlnlnfr Aaslstnnco,'* In 
IVohmnn, i^fctting S^ational I*rioritie« ; nnd ' Snr I^ovUnn and 
Kohcrt Tn^gTirt. The Prominc of Greatness (Cnmhridgp, Mnas. : 
Unrrnrd tTnU-orslty r 1070). ch. 7. 
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of this coiiipoiiGjit to hotli strategics is evidencod 
by its anticipatod '?;izo. Tlio projtrrani is projected 
to cost $11.1 billion in 19H:i, tlio first year in which 
it is to firlly operational. This cost represents 
^J-'^n-er 5(> percent of the estinnited $11>.H bilHon in 
^ liow benefits which the complete welfare leforni 
pui'ka^^e will distrihute in fiscal year 108;^. 

AdmlntHtrntion pKtlmnei^. Tlu- ktosn (t)MlH nf the Hystein 
til flsciil 3*<«iir )\)H^ UP* t'sttinalrd to be $-i:i.7 billion. How 
i»ver, the hulk of thoHn co^tn art; Kliuply n»vl»»»'rnicntH of the $21.4 
hllUon In I'Vdernl ptiymt-nts under tlie exlwtlng AFDC, SSI, find 

„ Food Stamp prp^frums hy payniriUs under the new consolldnted 
'r . casHi RHslstnnce pro>;rtim. An nddltlonnl $2.r) billion Is acronnteil 
fonby"Feden\l a8Hnnii)tlon of henetit roHts previously suHtnlned by 
StmcH.nnd localltleH. Net new Federnl benefits fire thus $ll>..S 

^ billfttfi. of w^ilch $11.1 billion Is for the jobs- pro^rrnn™, $2.5 
hlllion for the expanded ennietl Income tfix rredlt, and $0,2 Idlllon 
for NLpanded cash nHHlstnnco. Net new Federnl revenue r' Ire* 



Anion^ tlio various elements of the reform pro- 
l)osnl, the Kinployment Opportunity component 
thus offers both the greatest plialleuj^e to program 
designers and admini.st rators and tlie program's 
major soui-ee of iiiipioveinent in tlie long- and 
short-term ej-onomic status of the lower income 
population. 



nien^H, however, are estimated to be only $12.fl billion aa the 
result ,»)f the earmarkln^^ of Heveral expeeied new sources of 
revenue and reducllonH lr» the cOHts ot othe^programs a« offaeta 
to total new program eosln. ThrHO offsetH ineludc projecte'd reduc- 
tions In the need for eonntorcyellcal I'SK and extended unemploy- 
ment Insurance programs and oarmarklUK portions of the 
ndmlnlHtratlori*H proposed wellhead tax, savlngH from fraud 
nMlnctlon In the medicaid prugram, and pro>;ram offsets In other 
transfor programs such as unemployment iiiKurnnce and housing 
programs. 



The Rationale of an Employment Approach to Income Maintenance 



The nse-()f public employment* in U.S. policy as 
a permanent niecIUinism for helping to insure a 
.basic liyng standard has, as noted earlier, been 
relative/v limited. Public, cuiploymeut in tliis 
count r/ has been u.sed primarily *as a temporary 
palrHTuiveyrHjinies of economic dowuturn or as a 
\ niefdiani/in fcV'^j^ecting society's needs for public 
' gooasTind services. While there is obvious overlap 
between.tliesc objectives, there are ftiiportaiit VI if- 
^ ferences as well that b/)tli prescrilw and limit tl*t^ 
design of a jobs co»np<>nent of welfare reform. 

Before the particular, features of the adminis- 
tration's plan are described, it is useful to review 
botli the advant^es and the limitations of an 
eniployiuent approach (o income miiintenuiice, par- 
ticularly as these cohsidenitious supply tlie ration- 
ale foY- the [)i'ogranrs design. 

.Vn employment approach to inc6m(^ inaintcv 
nancc luus four major advantages. The fii-st isthat; 
by providing oppoHuuitievS for work and trnpning; 
a jol)8 ai)proa<'h builds hmiian capital ann selfr 
.sufticiency. Tn so doing, it tends to mliico the long- 
teitn need for im ome itiaijitinianco. programs. The 
second advantage is that, in tlio piwess, useful 
goods and s(»rvice.s are provided for tlio wliolo c6in- 
m unity. Those s<M'\'ices, in turn, create the con- 
ditions til at allow |H»ople to go to work (for 
oxanrple, by j)rbviding day (muv or special trnns- 
|)ortat.ion serv^ices) or that attract or ix^t^in em- 
ployers in tlie community (for example, by im~ 



pmving public safety and coinniunity facilities) — 
f luther reinforcing tlic goal of reducing economic 
dependency. 

J kit perhaps the inos*: important single advan- 
tage of an employment approach is thnt it permits 
tl^ assurance of a high total incoma without the 
higher progiam costs attendant on a c4ish assist- 
anc<i plan alone. The arithmetic of this calcula- 
tion is fairly simple but not nocessaiily obvious, 
, A cash assist^mcc plan — sucli as AFDC and the 
various informs proposed for it in i*ecent years — 
provides a basic benefit to families with no other 
.sources of income. Tf income from other sources — 
e.g., eamings, sociitl SK'curity, property income, and 
uneruploymeiit insurance — becomes available to the 
family, the basic benefit is red! iced by some per- 
centage of that income. Since the Ixjriefit reduction 
rate, by lowering i»ho net i-etiim on an additional 
dollar of eamhigs or other incx>ine, operates as' 
.{in effective tax on income, it is usually set w^ll 
l)elow 100 percent. This if^ to pi"Ovide an incentive 
for families to regain and inci*easc private sources 
of inconie, |>ailicularly earnings. The factors 
limiting this approach are two. Tf the benefit-re- 
duction rate is relatively low, eligibility for in- 
come support is extendf d to families \yith rela- 
tively high incomes. Tf it is set too high, severe 
work disincentives result (i.e., recipients who 
work giiin only a marginal incrcaxSC in income) ; 
and the longinui costs of the program, in terms of 
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inciviused (lopondcncv and hig-her bonc^fit costs, 
iTinltii)ly. 

For cxjnnple. n (»;ish assist jin^io pliui witl^i basic 
IxTiofit set Jit tlu' poverty lovrl would provide in 
107s alM>ut 5>n. lO() to 11 family of four with no other 
income. If l)en.»(its \v<m<' rediuMul by .')() cents fov 
i»acli (loll.ar of eai'nin<:.s (about as lii<rh a benefit 
recbictinn I'ali* as both theory and r)bs(M;vation sa<r- 
>r<»st one woidd want to impose* on low- antl inieldle- 
inconie workc-is) . eo\e!ii<r{» wouhl be exf ended to 
families with earnini:s up to $1l}.S(M). Sueh a uro- 
<rram, e\i»n if'it wero limited to fai>Hlies witli 
ehildren. is <'st iriuited to hav(» direct new costs of 
about $.'5n billion in IDTS. inebuiin^^ $().r) billion in 
costs restdtin^^ from the induced loss of over $14 
f)illii)n in earnings amon^ tlu» covered population.'* 

A carefully desi»ru(.(| iMuployment approach co- 
.i'dinaled with a snpi)lemcntal pro^xram of casli 
assistance', as in th(» adnunistrat ion's phin, avoids 
or nu:iiinizes many of these and other difliculties 
and, in so doin»r. I>erinits the assurance of an In- 
romv alK)Vt» the poverty line at substantially h)wer 
cost Jhan tluit. of a pure cash benefit approach. 

The advanta<res of this mixed strategy are be.st 
explain(*d by considering^ the properties of a pure 
employment nppronch. In a pro/icnuu of this sort, 
a person who is unable to secure employment in 
tlie regular economy would be provided a subsi^* 

, . "Spet'lal nnalyset) preuarcd for the Department of Henlth, 
Ettucatlon. «ind Welfare hy Stanford UQ«earch Institute and 
Nfathenintiea roMey KeHearch. The mbthodoIoRy omV^oy^'d 
in the estlmateH is deBcrUjeO In Michael C| Keeley nnd othetSe, An 
fnteript Report on the V^ork Effort Kffecttt and Costs of a Nega- 
tive Income Tax Vainu Results of the Seattle and Denver Invome 
Maintenance Erperiments: A Summary^' Reseftrch Memornndum 
•it (St«nf«»rd, Calif,. Stanford Resvuri-h InnUtwto, Juuo lOTT). 
Wore sutli a program extomlcd to rhlldless i-ersonH as well, aet 
•*ost8 would rene?h $39 blUlon. Ini-Iudlnp bailor In cOHts 
attributable to retif-tent oarnlnK reductions . f over $17 blllluu. 



(lizcd job. The carnintrs from this job would con- 
stitute the sole form of (xovernmont assistance. 

Tnder a puie em|doyiiu»nt approach of this sort,, 
work ine(»ntives are not a probleiii. Since benefits 
are obtained only by working, they lncrejis<i di- 
rectly with work (dfort rather than the reverse. 
Program costs and caseloads are selfdinuting: If 
the wa<:esaud work i n <r cond it ions provided by the' 
created jol)s arc not so attractive as to compete 
favorably with t hov.e in the re<,,nihir economy, the 
^ uonnal di»siie for th(» hi<i:hest |)ossil)le income, can 
lie relied on to encourage* participants to seek and 
hold re<:uljir economy jobs (assmuinjnf that they 
are availabfe) in prefer(»nce to thv created jol)S. 
To the extent that participants accjuire mnrketa- 
hie skills and stable workin^jf habits, their ability 
to move int\j the re^uUr economy is enhanced. 

The [)r()l>lem with the pure employnient ..ap- 
proach is that, since wa^'cs are liiniied by tlie skill 
level of workers wliile family iueome requirements 
are determined by family size, composition, and 
.'rco^raphic location, there is no assuranc^that tlie 
program wage will, in itself, sufHce to meet family 
needs. Furtheri^ore, if pro^ntm wages are set high 
enough to meet the need of uio,st participating 
families, the program w^ould begin to exert a dis- 
ru))tive etVect on local econpndes. For these rea- 
sons, it is desirable to keep the program wage 
relatively Ion- and to supplement these earnings 
by cash assistance hcneltts adjusted on the, basis 
of family size, composition, and other relevant 
factors. I5y tlie same token, elaborate income-tpst- 
ing provisions are unnecessary, sinco it is reason- 
able to' assume tliat, if tlie vvage in the»creat€id 
job is kept ndatively low, people, will nht apply 
unless 'they are in need and no more attraoLive j(Sb8 
or other incouie sources ai"c avaihible to tlVm. 



Employment Opportunity 

..Within the i-onfiues established by the mixed 
job/cash assistance strategy, tlje design of the 
Kmploynient Opportunity component of the pro- 
graiii attempts to cnpitalize on the advantages of 
' the employment approacli t^ iticome maintenance. 
(See chai't li-i.) Seven\l principles arc stressed: 

• Pvo(h|ctive work effort can , best be moti- 
vated and sustained by prinuiry rc^'liance op 
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Progrdm Design 

/ ' a 

the provision of opportunities and incentives' 
rather than reqniiements and penalties. 

• Administrative burdens for both program 
operators and participants should be mini- 
mized. 

• Kanulies should bo encouraged to mini- 
mi zc reliance on cash assistance and to seek 
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Work effort results in higher annual family 
income und^r the Program for Better 
Jobs and Income. ^ 



No.. work effort 

No work 
effort in 
families 
lacking an 
employable 
adult 

Half-time 
s.ubsidized 
job'-»- cash 
^ supplemenit ^\ 

Full-time 
subsidized 
Job' +• cash 
supplement 

Ful»-Vime 
unsubsidized 
job 9t moderate 
wage f cash 
supplemam 



0 2 4 6 ft 10 

Annual income for 4-person family 
in thousands of dollars 

y 

^ Assumes 1978 bas<c Federal minimum waQe of $2 65 an hour. 
Source U S Department oJ Labor 




unsu!>si(lix(»d einploviiu'iit in preftjrenco to 
siil)si(li/.o(l t»nipl()yiuent. Henc« persons who 
woi'k in uiisul>si(li/od employment should he 
better off than those in sul)si(lized eniploy- 
— nient, und the latter shouhl be l)otter off than 
persons who do not work at alL 

• Kvery effort, should l)c mtide to develop 
snhsi(;Iized job and training activities that are 
viewed by participants as productive com- 
munity services and /or non st igmatizing^ op- 
portunities for self-advancement. 

Tlio major features of the program, which are 
proposed a.s a new, specialized tUle of CETA, re- 
fleet this general approach. These features are di^- 
scrilMfd in the following sections. 



ELIGIBILITY 

The intent of the Program for Better Jobs aji4 
Inex>nic (F^BJI) is to assure, insofar as it is possi- 
ble, job opportunities totheeligfible i>opula^tion. In 
oi-dor to ( ontri>l « (>sts and caseloads, the progrum . 
will I'ation job Ix-nefit^; in tln-oc ways. First, only 
adult.s in fa.mili(^ with cliildren will be eligitl^e 
for sul>sidized jol) or tniining phia^^lent, althougn\ 
ciiildle.ss jH»i>ons eligible for cvish a.ssistanco may 
recei\'e job si^arcli lussistanco. ( Furthenuore, all 
uncrn[)loycd (iisadvuntngcd j)ei>4ons will still be 
eligible for t mining and einploymeat ftrvices 
under the biusic CETA program.) Second, onJy one 
job or training opportimity will l>e offered to e^ich 
family, That opjx>rtunity will he available to 
the solo parent or, if <here arc two parents, 
to the family's usual "principaleanier/' Theprin- 
cipjil earner is defiufnl n,s the parent who either 
luis worked the i.iost hours or had the liighest 
earnings in the p^ist. 6 months. If the usual princi- 
pal earner has l)o<.oine Ul or disabled, or is other- 
wise unavailable for \^ork, the other parent may 
apply. If neiither paiw.t has nvent work experi- 
ence, either nuty iii>ply. The third rationing ele- 
ment is tliat the sid)sidized jobs? will pay close to 
the mininunn wago, as de^scribed later in this 
section. 

It is noteworthy, however, that no income or 
asset tekts will be applied to determine eligibility 
for the subsidized jobs program. (However, both 
incon>e ami asset test^ must be met in order to 
qualify for cash assistance benefits.) Wliile em- 
ployment-conditioned Ix^nefits, such us iinemploy- 
n\ent insunxtice. have traditionally avoided stfch 
te,sts. their al^senc^^ in a program ostensibly tar- 
geted at tlie ne^dy may st^oui illogiciiK The expla- 
mition is the self -rationing nature of the job 
Ix'uefits. 

An ;.v^set tedt is avoidetl, simv families suffering 
from teni{)ontr>* economic ivveraos ought not to 
^^lusked to deplete their siivings in order to secure 
employment ^issistance. Moreover, it is not neces- 
saiy to impose a meitns test l>e<:'ause familiee with 
sul)stantial assets? are highly unlikely to l>e willing 
to work for low wages, partfcularly since virtu-' 
ally such families will be eligible for nnema 
ployment insurance benefits while the principal 
earner is involuntarily unemployed. 

V dinvct incotne te^it is not emplo^'cri for several 
TOu^ons. Fin4t, it is undesirable to .stigmatize in- 



(HvidualsVwho seek to work for Uicir livolihocHl 
with a **welfare" Irtb^K which thi^ moans tost im- 
plioB, Sfoond. the inronn^ tt^f is arhninistmtivcly 
cuniljorsoino and would mpiiit^ cither dnplicjition 
of inrjonio plijribilitv dH<M*^.iiti/Uion functions in 
lycAh rjish riK-istanr^ .intl joh intakfs ofTir^c^ or it- 
foiTal of Jill jr»h pr>irnuu paHir.i|7finf« to tha wol- 
faro oflu^r. Sir*rc mjuiv job ptni ioipfint5; wlu> wcvnld 
othonvi-4' 1ms «|( |x»nd<'nf f>n '-nsli n>s;ist*uu^^ nm 
:iV'^id viirh (lop«'n<l» rjr'* Ououirlj piar/»moi^t in \in 
-iilisidizrfl or ^idK.idi/.o- 1 an<i -inr*-- jniriinii/- 

iiiir ''ft-^h ju^i'=^^an<*»* d«*p<'nd» t)***^ is :i mujor oI^^V.- 
tivc ^)f th.i- prTijtrfHn. a rfiuin^r \n\t for ivfc^ritil t*^ 
fho Wflfaiv iAXu'c is not » unsid"h'd a diVirrth!- 
fo:>tnrf\ 

An inmmr tc^f s<*t.^ au arhitnirv lin»^ for flu* 
i-H<ril)ilit y of |i f.nnily of tri^'^'JJ ;in<( <'Ofnp*»s^ 
t^p^..Fa^li]io?^ wiOi i?^oonir> Wlnw thnf 1in*^ r^roivr- 

t-antiot ronvcMnontly lx^ '^rtuhuxii'A nrrov^hnis t<» 
thV\rf!ativr in*<>dinf,*NS of t\ family. ?i<M-ious ini'qui 
txc^H <*nu]i\ mcinU. For oNumplf*, a fnniiLy iniHally 
somc^whaf Ik^Iow the in<'oin«* eliirihilit)' line who 
thns l>ecomos rliphlo for a $f>jV>0'a yrnr job may 
sndd^nily Ix* mado mU'^h l>otror off finnncinlly than 
an ineJi/riblo family witli in^onu* only sliflrhtly 
hi^rbor than that of t.h<* fiiVt fainilv, I^!i$ribility 
limitationj? that pt^odn'^o l>onofit '^^^ibtrhos'* of thi-< 
sort .arc not only unfair but. sinre^hov invito 
iihuso. arc raroly cffiritMU "mFHwiilr; of l af 'joninf^ 
profrranv^>onefitfi in the loofr tnn. 

liflst and mp^t important, an inronu* t< !?t nn 
noreschry frivon othi'r projrrnni ff»ahin^>*. Tlu- rv^hx- 
tivoly low procrn^:n wnfSi' totr^^thof with thi^ prin 
f'ipal ramr^r rnir an\ in /.<^'(, l^Jirhly ofIi'*i*Mit tur 
irrt in jr dnvicps. ^in<'j^ fhi-v 'ii^nr^^ thai s!il»'^idi/i-'d 
jo>>f? will hi^ tii](\'u «^r}ly b\ f uinlji v Ui whirh Ur^ 

sidizod v-ni:-- ;in I that thr- r^tlttT snniv'(^s uf 
family iii.'<nn>- :n>- ufli^'hiiH^ i«>w -t* rh;i< ?h^* 
family*^ l><^st criTTHT is uillinfx tt> v.^rjc fnll hn^»* 
fortbV rchuiv<»!v inorli^-^t \^ aj/*' K<-iii;r»>lT<*rf d, 

VVAGE AND OVERHEAD STRUCTURE 

As rotod f»avlJ< i*«^h»^ workability of n jobs j>ro 
frrnm is htvivily depi*ndcn^- npon ih\^ c^xtr-nt t^^ 
whirli the watros and job rfijidstions provided d«> 
not. rVanjH^to -nbstnnMallv with tlvo^<» a\<uhibli' in 
th\v ivpVl.'ir oronf)my. Pr»i/nn^ ?o i'onh'nl t\u* wi^uv 
Icvid would ^^Mlo>l>jy und"!n):ni' both ''thr b-'^.^i 



bllity of, and the jnstiification for, tl projsrrani in 
sin-onil ways: 

• If proprnim wages were pocfgcd to currorit^ 
dolhir levels for most regular municipal serv*- 
ws. Stato.s and localities would l>c tempted 
in hiro sub>Mim} workf^rs for jobs fhai would 
othvM wisc bf» hidfi by rog^iJur SUnta and mu- 
nh^ipitl (*inph>y<N-.*;, The goal of onmting new« 
y^h< and s^Tvicas would thuslx* stilivorti'd. 

• Th<MiumWr of projL'-nun parHcipanfs would 
rj>j[> f)rvfipi(ou>ly> n>s niilhons of worker** in 
fh(» privato s^»il<ir now i'^arning around the 

' minimum wage wotUd have, on incentive to 
ndinfjuish their rogidar ivonomy jof>?^ to tf ke 
rhe subsidized publie jobs: Estimates sugg<^t 
that direct program cost*? would grow at more 
\h:\u i wirsi' th*' ni!c of inrrea^* in the w«g<^: i 
a 10 j>4M'<vnt irjcTOiso in (heUvageAvould cause 
iibsjost a l?T» p<Mvont inci-eas*.* in dirrNi jiro- 
gram co^Us— -in addition t4) severe dit^ruptionB 
i: rhe regular la;>or market aif^ subjJtahtiftl 
|nssi%s in rc^gidar economy output,*' 

• To ^fi'Oici th^ second oul^ ofaii\ home sort of* 
rritionUfiT device eujploying < jupHcatM wd- 
iinnifif nitivf^ rule?; would have to bet useil to 
•iv^trict joIk K> a chci<5ien few ammig the lar^r 
rnc^t populatitm. Rut thi,>, hi turn, would not 
\(^ fair . a relatively few {>eopIe w«Mdd l>e a^* 
-.ured im unu*:^ con^iderabljf higher tinm those 
m-(Hv*^^| by numy other?, iin e<pinl or grcatii^r 
ueecb . ■ ^ ' 

Agj*u^st tJu:s<» ren.soiJSjj for limiting fhc^ waf^ 
jj.ussi wf»iglu>ti the roajorobjcct jve of attempting 
^1 i!^s,ire \>iAh n nummaHy adequate inroine and a 
3i i^-- , fbl^- v.«»ik effrift jujmng the parttcipiitiiiig 
l'op\ii,fUo!i In :!ivoid jiudern^UHng i?xi?^ling-wage 
>nn5 run*-^ so regubir pubsio <'n|doyment. the Piny 
;:r.tTn for bU ?u r -K>l?s :u^d Inrfime in struct un*<l to 
iri"!,i rah* ' j^ih< j^nt nov.' iM-ing perform<?fl by 
r«*;^M!-'t!r mmsii ipa until Siafr worken*. FJefeiral. 
<»f par? h ipikuts tu w»bs for nliirh **regidnr'" workers 
r.s ,-iv»' htirht r pn^VH?Hng wj^gi* rate^' not con- 
?.Mnj>)ni[;Mb llnther the jot^s to fda i by PBJI 
>%urker< at or nrar thf^ nuuinOun wagft am to in- 
vA»lv*- types «if w*nk for whirh that i^te of pay is 
rh(* p!cr;u!in^ rate iii a giv^*!;! conununity. 

IN ^ejAtiAfi I S rKp>vf<«uvt>i of U«^AUh. KAM^ikiUn, amX WrJir«w», 



*riu' atlniinistrationV ])n>ix>s;il af t*'nii»t^; further 
to n'4 c>n{ ih^ {lu\-^' conllirl in/ir r»l>jt'<'tiv('-: tlirontrh Ji 
pn*s< rilH!^l %v:i<^' stnictun' and a ctM^nl inatcd pro- 
^mn\ i»f iru-oiiu' siippleiiioTit ion. T\n' Im^^ic wii^^c 
provided ill (lio j<)l>s pro/u^mm will In* the. hi)u'luM- 
of the State or K('(lrnd luiniiiuiiu wap.\ IIowovi r. 
two oN< ('ptir)ns to^'cMluT iiisnn* tlisit, for the major- 
ity of partii-ipiuits. l\\v avcrajir^* pro^n-;un 
will Ih' -j ^iiv'wiuit !>iijrhi'r : 

1. In order to inaintjiin ii n'asf)nal)h^ (UtlVront ial 
lM;*t\vren tin- inronios of thow*. who are workinir and 
tho^e who jin» not. States that supplement he ba^ic 
rash paynuMit io tlioS£>. not expected t<» work iJirt.^f 
hIs4) proportion I y supplement the sul)si(li7.ed joh 
\va^. How^over, sueh snj)plenn'nts nuiy not e.xeei'd 
in pereent of the minimum wap*. 

•j. States may also pay an add it ional supplement 
of up to 25 |>orreiit of t[u> wa<rt^ to 1 r> prnxMit of 
th.e sni>sidi/.e<l workers. This sii])plenient is in- 
tende'l t<j provide an incentive for ;/(hk1 joh \h^v 
fonuauce and to cover the cost of work j:rroup 
leadei-s. 

It is irnjK>rtinU to note that al)ont To ];en cut nt' 
tin' State.s i'M) of 51. in<]udin;r the Hi trirt of 
Cohnnhin) an^ exi)eeted to sui>pleinent the hn.-ic 
wa^^\ 'M of them at the "laximnm 10 percent level. 
Furtjiermoro, the recently enacted minimuui waefc 
law.'^ j)rovides .sul)f>tantial inrrea.sos in the mini 
nnim watn*, adjusted for inflation over tlie next 
vears.The projected value of the hasir ami supph 
meiit4Mrwa/^a*s fnun lt)TS to 1!>H1 is shown Iwdou : 

fhurlv icoflf raUi « for iubtUiized joi>i, J07S-^S! 

I07X iOTO 1080 U'Sl 

WtL^o wage (Fo<ioriil min- 
imum)- • S2. ti5 n. 00 $3. 10 $:v nr. 

Stftto supplemonl (hi^h- 

hencflt States) 2. 9 1 'A. W) :i 41 3 

WftRo. promiiim for work 
Irfiflers (no Stato sup- 

plemoni) _ . 'M :V «7 t J!» 

Wai^o premium for work 
loft(lo>f^ hiiRh-henofit 

St.'itoN). ^- 90 4 2r> 4. 

» HypothrtJrnl cnlrulntlons ■♦hf.wn for ri»ninn risun : frhi^'f !>rnf'- 
(IT.H not 

( 'ouihinin^' all thes(» factors jjroduces an a\'era<j:t' 
])fo^''iam wa^^e in ll^Sl of S^5.T*J an hour natiomilly 
and S'^.S'J an hfuir in the :\7 States e.\i>eeted to sup 
,j>lement th(vwaire. Some ]>ersp(M't ive on a wap> of 



s'j an hour in 1!»81 <fcn In* gained from the fact 
that it expected to he eoniparalde i?i enrn^nt 
dollar tcrni.- to a r.>7s \va^n» of s:;.jl- -a \va|[^e 
hi/^di(»i- than tluU currently earned hy the principal 
work(M' i\\ 'JS* million families with children.*"* 

The admini>t rat ion plan recorrnizes that, for 
uiany families, the wa^'-e entitlement ;\lone cannot 
Im' relied upon to insure an a(le(puite living stand- 
ard \<'<'ortlin<rly. the ju.ycl of the wa^o must Ih^ 
\h'wcd in conjunction with the henelits l)rovidcd 
hy llie coordintited cash assr-tance prot^i'am. 



RELATIONSHIP TO CASH ASSISTANCE 

h'amilies need not hr i'ecei\*in^^ cokIi assistant 
in order to a[>ply for jol) henefits. However, as will 
i're<it1ently he the case, if their joh Iwnefits in rela- 
tion to family size are sn(di as t(.) (pialifv them for 
ca.-li assi.-tanci> wliile in johs or trainin^^ they may 
:i])ldy fur or continue to recei\'e henofits from the 
cash a.ssistance system. 

In reco«;nition of the special needs and impedi- 
ments to lalx)r force participation among singic- 
par(Mit families with small children, no work re- 
(luirenuMit will imposed pn such families with 
children under 7 years of age. In all States, these 
familie^ will reeeivi* a basic mininnnn grant in 
r.)7s dollars of i?4/200 ( for a four-])er^r)n family), 
.in<l in all hnl 10 States federally matched State 
supi)l(Mnentat ion and hold-hannless provisions 
wdl insure cousiderahly higher basic iK^nefits. Sin- 
gh*-l>arcnT families with no child under age 7 but 
at least o!U' child under age 14 will l>e eligible for 
tlif sanu* l>asic benefit. However, that benefit may 
.(lur-'d by SlJKH) (the ^'hcad of hou.seliold" 

Miiponeut of the basic ])enetit) if the parent re- 
lumes, a part-time ( sclioohhour) job. (To serve 
such i»ar<'nts, the emi)lovnu'nt component of the 
PM-M will attempt to create an estinuitcd .']fX),000 • 
-eh )ol liuH* job opportunities.) For both groups 
of sintrli 'nt families, the basic Federal l>enefit. 
will he rciii. d by TiU cents fnv eacli dollar of earn- 
inir- ( :i fiercent InMietit reduction nate) and by 
su , t'nts per <lollar of income from other sources* 
1 t\ as will usually be the case. State su])plement.ary 



, »* Publir lAtfc- OS-I.*)!, effi»ctlvo Nv?v. 1» 11)17, i>rov!<!cs for In 
€T<>a«*»»» in tho Kcdcml mlnlmnm wnpo over the- noxt 4 yvnt^. Tin- 
flrnt Inrroa'^p, effective Jnft 1. 107H. e«tnbn«hr(l tlip minimum at 
|2.«.^ per Ijoiir. Th^ minimum wUl then Inrrense to S2 DO per hour 
It) 11)70. $3.1:<H>*«' ^»oiir In 1980. nnd |n .ir» per Iwmr In lOKl. 



Special tnb\!latlouH prepared hy the Ofllce of tlie Assistant 
s rrtury for ISaic.v. KvpUmtimi, and Koscnrch. i;.S. DfM'nrtmont 
„t Lnbor. tron\ tlio Mny 107rt Current Populfttlon Surrey. Ilow- 
rvor. note that, hy 1081. me would expert thftt tlie distribution, 
of »4rntnj:«i nt the low end of the wn»:p senle will bo somewhat 
hlKhor In real ns well tts nominal terms as n re«nlt of the 
minimum wnge inrrenHe. ki» that fewer famillen^ would bo affected 
In that yenr 
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Iw^nofits iMv also Ikmh^^ Jiaid, llic l>onofif r<?(lnctioii 
rat(» oM (Mirnin'^^s may rise to 70 ]wv(%^n\, Dfty-cun^ 
ox|>ons(»s Mp to a inaxiinuiu of $150 n njoiith for one 
ohilrloi* $^?0o a month for iwo or inorr rliildron 
may Ih» doductod from (»arinii«^s in oomi)iitiii^ not 
l)riu(its. 7 

Frtinilio.s of four with two able-bodied parents 
will riM'oive a basic, ^maniutee of $'2.;3(M). In order to 
provide a sf rnn<r woi k ineent ive, the first $e5,S0() of 
earnin^rs will iKMlisrepirded in eonipntiu^ net Ikmi- 
efits. Heyond $;5,S0O. the HO-percent benefit redue- 
tioi* rate will apply. ^'^^ If neither a rep:ular economy 
job nor a subsidized job or training: opportunity 
can be fohnd for at least one adult fj\m^ily mer .ber, 
these families rtiay also receive at least $4,200 in 
eash benefits. In this ease, the r>0-percent redue- 
tion rate will appl\ from the first dollar of family 
earnin«;s. 

Stronp^er fimuicial i?)eentives thus will hv pro- 
vided to families who are "expected to work" than 
to those who are not. The a(huinist rat ion's jilan 
recognizes, however, that the expectation that 
women with children will not work has become 
/^increasiufjly anachronistic.^*^ I^bor force paitici- 
pation by womon in all family situations has in- 
•reased rapidly ovei- the la.st two decades, and 
women at all economic levels luive come increas- 
ingly to regard (»qual access to employnient as an 
essential source of tlieir current and future eco- 
nomic .security. Accordingly, the plan provides 
that, although no loss of cash assistance benefits 
may be imposed upon single parents with small 
children who choose not to work, they may none- 
theless -apply for and receive job and training 
benefits on an equal basis with other parents. 
. Single per.sons and childless eon pics are lired 
to register for work dnd accept employment in or- 
der to qualify for a basic income suj^port benefit 
of $1,100 a person (in 1978 dollars). However, in 
order to keep initial program costs and burdens 
within acceptable limits, they are not eligible for 
a subsidized job or training placement under tlie 
PR»JI pro])osal. 

" Thff rntff mny rlpc to ^2 prrcont If Stnto supplomcnUl hcnefltn 
nro extcnrteti to this cfttegorj'. 

'*Womnn now MnwtUiito 11 portM^nt of tho civiUftn \nhor 
forco. compartSl with ,'?2 porcont in 10.'.*;. T)iirlntr the snmo pc^ 
riod, lD.'S.V-77, tho Ifihor (orco pnrtlrtpntlon rati' for womon hns 
InoroftHcd from to 41) porcont. (Soo npp. tnUh^ A-1 mul A 2 
In this roport.) Kvon nmon»r slnplt^pnront rnmllli^H with smaM 
rhllflren, for whom l)Brrlors to IntKir fnrro pfirtlcipfitlon mny ho 
nHfiijmp<l ,tn })o th«* prontoKf. work offort 1h hiph— r>7 porcont of 
nU «iirh wntnon worked nt some tlmo durlnp 1074, ncconlln^ to 
Mt><H?inl tnbulfttions from tho March 197r> Curront ropulfition 
SuTvoy. 
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OTHER PROGRAM FEATURES 

Several other impoiiant program features are 
designed *to reinft^re the incentives provided by 
the program. 

• To encourages regidur economy job search 
and retention, the earned income tax credit, 
payable throngh f li^ Internal Revennc Service 
to low- and lower iniddle-in<o!ne working 
families, will be snbstant.ially expanded, 
However, the subsidy M'ill not npply to wages 
earned in the subsidized i)nblic jobs. 

• To minimize long-term reliance on the pro- 
gram and to enhance the real value of the 
wage, emphasis will be placed on incorporat- 
ing on-the-job or formal training into most 
job placements. 

• X 5- week initial waiting i)eriod will be re- 
- ({uired before a subsidized job placement can 

be made. (Sec chai*t 24.) During this period, 
intensive, assisted job search will be required 
to attempt to place tlie individual in the regu- 
lar economy at prevailing wages. Private 
sector placement efforts will continue after in^ 
dividnals have taken sul>sidize(l jol>s or train- 
ing positions, but they will not be required 
to accept other employment. However, at the 
end of f)2 weeks, participants must conduct 
another intcn.sive job search lasting 5 weeks 
and will be paid for 2 of the 5 weeks at the 
former wage rate. 

• Participants may take temporary leave 
from their subsidized' jobs to search for pri- 
vate employment with the aid of the place- 
ment .sei-vices available to them. 

• Siwial .school-time job opportunities will 
Ix^ created for single parents with sdhool-age 
children. 

• Eligibility for other emptoyment and train- 
ing Ix^nefits, such as regiUar CETA and youth 
job programs, are unaffecited (except that a 
person may not work in a subsidizexi job and 
receive unemployment insurance benefits si- 
nndtaneously) . ^ 

AN EFFECTIVE END TO POVERTY 

• The combination of benefits received will, for the 
first time, seek to provide an income above thp pov- 

i 
I 

I 
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The sequence of services offered to participants in the employment opportunity 
component stresses the search for unsubsidized employment. 



Unsubsldlzed public and private jobs 
{Earned income lax credit and cash supplement) 



t 



5 weeks 



rntiiintrve 
(cash 

or Ul) 



t t 

52 weeks maximum 




t 



5 weeks 



o^nllhiie. 



Source U S Deparrnieot of Labor. 



crty line, for every American family with children 
and at least oii^e eniphiyahle family member. Were 
tlie projrrain in effect in 1978, it would provide an 
annual snbsidized wage of $5,512 ($2.65 an hour 
for 2/)80 hours). A family of four Avith no income 
beyond tiiosc wVmings would also i^oceivc a cash 
supplement of $1,444, for a total income of almost 
$7,000. Tn the 8tAto.s expccteti to supplement 
l)oth the cash and wjigo l)enefitvS by 10 percent or 
more, an incline of over $7,600 would he provided 
(assu mining (he maxinnim deduction fo^ohild care 
expenses). Tf ii family member fouim a minimiuu 
wofTo private job, tlie family' would m^eive an 
additional $476 through the eixrned income tax 
crt^dit. 



Even without State supplementation, the com- 
bination of these benefits will pmviue in 1981, the 
planne<l yejir of implementation, a minirmmh in- 
come 13 percent aboiw th^' projected povet^ty ti/ne 
for a snhnidized xoorker in a family of fov/r and SO 
perrrnt above if a regular ecanom/ij joh paying at 
least the mimtmtm vmge can he fo\md. In the 37 
Stiiitcs whei*e supplemental wage and cash assist- 
an<?e benefits of at least 10 percent will be paid, the 
minimum income levels provided are still higher — 
23 ]Xircent alx)ve the poveity line for a siibsidized 
worker in a family of four and 31 percent for a 
regular economy worker with a comparable wag<* 
level. 



Participant Characteristics 

4 



The work requirements and financial incentives 
associated with the cash assistance benefits may 
alter a potential participant's willingness to ac- 
cept and hold either regular.economy or subsidize<l 



employment. However, the final decision of an 
eligible participant to work in a subsidized job 
is voluntary. This fact makes estimation of the 
number of likfely participants relatively difficult, 
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sinrc an aMeiiipt must he miulo to siinnln:-' the 
likoly iH'havinrof persons ('li^nl)h» for tlic i)r();j:['ai!i 
when «jivcn alternat ivi- opporl unit ics with respect 
to nonsnl)si(li/.('(l fMU])h)vinont, nonrnarkel work, 
and cash assistance. Nonetheless, t inih'pend- 
ently (leveh)pe(l computer models sii^^ijrest that a 
demand will exist for al'muf l.l rinllif)n jol) and 
tiainin^' opportunities in H)S1.'^ The majoiity of 
these, l.l niillio!!. will be full-tiiue jobs. 

Since most of the einplov!d)lc h)W-incom(» l^op- 
ulntion alivadyhold hotter paying johs t i at lea^st 
pnrt. of the year or can he 'exijeeted to find such 
johs through the program, many more than 1.4 



Sim* l>;ivhl ( i nM-tiluT^', r'nvlj) nftsou, nml Kh-hanl Knstni, 
"Tho Wolfnro Kcf<irtn Slniiilntluri Moilrr' ( Wiinhlnk'ton : K.S. 
0«'l»arrriH'ti( nf llcnlih, IMiiratlon, and W«'Ifiir*». n.d., nilmr- 
oKnipfMMl I ; ami I'lit pD.vlr ninl HaroM IWu'lmiit, I'ds., "I'nhll*' 
SrrvliN' l:ttii.Ic.\tiMMit S|infiljiti»r (JOl^S)." MATH Trrhmntl 
l)*'Mt ription < Washlii^tofi ; Nfatliotmi tl<'n I*iiM<...v ftrspji r»'h. In 



million pers^ins will he aided, Tt is estimated that, 
when the jobs i)rogi'!un is fully opera tiomil, it will 
provide some assistance to about 12,5 million work- 
ei-s each y(*ar, so that over the eourse of several 
years, tlie great majority of the estimated 7 mil- 
lion poor and near-poor families with children 
may Ik* aided. Tt is also estimated that johtakers 
will be split about 50/50 between men and women, 
with the majority of the women being single- 
pa I'eiit beads of households. 

Most part ici pan t>s will come from the ranks 
of the 'Svorking poor,'' to whom the PBJI will 
extend federally assisted ca.sh support for the 
fii'st time. However, over 40 percent of ])ai'tici- 
pauts will be from families of the type currently j 
eligible for AFDC, Including the current AFDC-, 
T'nemployed Fathers ("aseload. Other pertinent^ 
characteristics of target job and tiaining partici- 
pants are summarized in tabh* 1. 



Tahi.k 1. PvsrrMATKi) Chakacteristics or Sunsini/.Ei) Joh/Trai\ing Participants 



Characteristic 



l"':tniiiy type : 

■I'un parent - 

IhisimiKis. . 
Wivos , . 

Sex : 

I'V'inalc... 
Mnlc. 

MothfTs Nsith <Uii\\\ chiMrcii 
lincc: 

White../ 

lilack and (»thf'r 

A><c: 

1 'ruler '2\ >"c:ir>^ 

21 to 40 ycar^ 

4 I to 54 > c-n> . _ 
y(»ars an< 1 ovrT . 
Mducat if in : 

X.osfi thnn high srhowl,. 

ifiilh srhool graduate 
Kckiion: 

Northeast . . 

North Central 



Perron taKc of 
participants jj 



Characteristic 



41 ;i 

50 |i 

51 i| 
8 

i| 

47 ii 

5:j I; 

1 17 I 

74 

2fl 
4 

r.4 

2(1 . 
(\ 

40 



21 
20 



Region — Continued 

South _ 

West _^ _ 

rreprof<rain weeks \vorkod 

0 . 

1 to 13_. 

14 to 2*i. . . . 

27 iir\f\ over . 

Previous hourly \vag(?i 

I'nder S?l.50-„ 

$1.51 to $2.10 . 

S2.10 to .S2.r.5__ _ . 

S2AU\ to $3 . . 

$3.01 to $4... 

$4.01 and over . . . 

IVeproKram tran^^for tvjjc: 

.\V\K' 

SSI ... .. 

(H-»neral assistance. . 
r'ooj ! stamps only. 
None of the ali(U"e_ . 
PoN'crty status; 

Pr(*prograni poor. „ . . 
Post program poor... 



Pcfccntagc of 
participants 



35 
18 

17 
13 
19 
51 

35 
13 

S 

5 
13 

44 

2 

4 
10 
40 

45 
15- 



* TUin proportion ropri»soiU5 porcont of all foitialo participnnt«. 
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Organizational Structure 



To moot- this domanrl. t iio Pi*o/irnni for Bolt-cr 
Jobs and Income will rorpiire a floxihlo and inno- 
vativo orp^anizational stnirtiiro. T\n\ prop^ram lias 
the ambitions ohjortivo of aohioviii^ ^roatoi* intc- 
/S^ation and onhaiicod ofTortivonoss foi* th(» entire 
employment and trainin^r delivery system — in- 
cludin^j: those, elements that will remain ess(Mitialiy 
iinclinnpMl in terms of finals and fnndin/j: (for ex- 
ample, yonth, N'cterans, and (^ther special fzroui) 
programs; training, trade adjnstmeni assistance, 
and unemployment insurance; and related job- 
pliicoinent fnnctions). 

A dei'ision on the i»xn<"t (lesi<rn of the most eOi- 
. cient delivery system will I'eqnire .a ennsideiai^le 
[)ori(xl of corjsultat ion with State an<l local ofticials 
and, perh;i|>s, an extensive^ program of controlled 
field exj)erinient at ion durin»jrtiu* next few years of 
program bnildu|>. Nonetheless, certain hroad out- 
lines 4*an in* skclcluMl. 



As nndei' the several otluM- titles of CETA, pro- 
^vi\i\] operation will Ik* local. Local lal>or markets 
(lilFeK local clientele diftVr, and a substantial in- 
\*est nient in local job development expei*tise has 
already Ikmmi made imdei- existing: CETA pro- 
*rrnms. In most, if not all, jurisdictions, arranpfe- 
ments will pr<)l)ably Ix* nnide l>et.wecn Irn-al om- 
ploynienl ami ii'ainiTi^'' |)i'ime sponsors and the 
employment. ser\ ice for the lattei' to pei^forin in- 
take and intensive job seai'eh functions. The local 
sj)()nsors will conti-jict with publii^ ap:(?ncies, com- 
mnnity-based (V^anizat ions, and other nonprofit 
^i-onps to ci'eate .subsidized job and training slots. 
i\t the State le\*el, the (TO\-ernoi-, in cooperation 
with local j)rinie sponsoi's, will lx» responsible for 
developin;^ a statewide plan, including the sotting 
of mnnerical ^jjoais for pi'ivate sector job place- 
nu'uts and the cieation of snl)sidi ^ jobs and 
trainin^^ slots. 



Job Types 



l^lie iMMHMit raj)id buihhij) of jmhlic serA'ice em- 
l)loynjent under < 'ICTA title W, inauiruratcd in 
the sprin^^ of 1077 as part of tiu> ad minist rid ion's 
economic stimulus pi*o;rram. j)i*(>\'i(les pi-elimimiry 
confii'inat ion that the i-e<[uinHl de\'eloj)ment of 
PSE job.^ is feasible. As of l)(n*emlHM- 1077. the 
(•ond)im*d enrollments in CET.V lilies IT and A'T 
excee<lrd IJOO.(M M >, <l<>iil>h« the pro<i:ram lcv(d of AFay 
1077.;'^ 

While iorai pi'ime sj)onsors will have widc-tlexi- 
bilitv to <h»V(»iop job projects tlnit are suilahle foi' 
tluur <'onnnunit ies. t he 1 )epa rt riKMit oj' Laboi* plans 
to undertake ai« (Muuiretir proj^ram to identify 
suceessful job ci'eation ideas ami prc^jcils that 
mi^ht Ik' )indertak'en in ot her <'<^nununit ies. Par- 
ticular emj)hasis will Ik* placed on idcnt i f vina* job 
creation opportunities in ronjun<;tion with other 
federally . fun<ied a<'ti\ itie>. su^li jis economic and 
conunuiuiy ilc\i»loi>ment . social sei'\ice. and 
ciivii-onmcntal ])roirrams. Technical assistance 

For ilrtnUs '»n tUo conl- nrnl ItnpU'inonJntlnn of th»» rr<»- 
nomlr stttDMlU'^ piic'knt:**. sro tlir <iini'tpr <»n T'rntrr.'ini lNTforinjinc<» 
in Flaoal 1077 iti thts rcimrt. ' 



would then b(^ j)i*ovided to local i)roie:ram o]>cratoi'S 
interested in combining fumls fi-om se\*ei*al pro- 
^n-ams to undertake community projects employ- 
in^j: subsidized job pai-t ici j)ants. 

Table 2 provides the results of a recent etTort 
of this sort undertaken by the Department of 
Ivabor. Tdentilied in the tal)le are 10 illnsti'ative 
job ci-eatioTi catepfoi'ies and examples that offer tlT\> 
pote;itial for sj^l)sid,i/.ed job placements meeting 
the follow :]i(r criteria: (1) They provide services 
needed in most local comnninities; J 2) they re- 
quire relali\*ely unskilled workei-s; (^i) they are, 
for the most part, out^side the nonnal i'an<re of 
<^ovcrnnient ser\ ices and, in most areas. in<*lude 
jobs th;it i^ay at oi- near the minimum wa^e:,aiul 
(4) they can be conducted on a r(dati\*ely lar^je 
s<*alc in many comuumities acro.ss tlu* country. As 
shown in the table, preliminary estimates imlicato 
that these \{\ cat e<!;ories alone coidd supply over 
a mi llion job slots. 



l.'.S. nopnrtiiK-nt of ralior, Oftitv of UifornintJoit. "Sub- 
si'iiztMl I'nhVIr Service .IoIik iiful Tr/itiiiuj,' r Sooond EiMtlon/' 
FV!. 7. 1978. 
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Table 2. SunsimzEi) Puh.mc Service Jobs That Could Be Created 



Pulfi.- stiff'ty. _ . . 

• XiiiinK parole nnd prohution offi(M»rs 
BiiildiiiK nnfi rfj>airing n*cr(»ation fMclliti<^. 

• I)fvoloj)inK hikowHVs nnd hiking traiLn 
Facilitifs for the hiimiirappffl. , . . 

• HiiiMirjK rnrnp^ at ^'t^'^'t intersoc- 

lioHH atul in pulilic l)uil(lings 
Knvironnu'ntu] rtionitorin^? , 

• Siinipling cffliU'nts from municipal ami 

incliistrijil watrr trratmpnt facilities 
(•hilfl caro _ . . _ 

• Siipf»rvisinK aftor-si'hooj stmly ami 

j)Iayp:roi;nfl activities of fhil(ln»n 
(aK('<I T) to 14) whr)si' parents wf>rk 
Waste trratmont and reeyelinK_ . . 

• Staffing reeyelinR eollcction reotcrs 
Clearnip and pest 'insert control 

• Clearing rulvfrts, (trains, an<i va- 

cant lots of eollrrted d( l>ris 
ilf nie serviees for th«» rld«Tly and ill,.. 

• Preparing and rlriivering "meals on 

wheels" 

Recreation prcgrani.s _ , . _ 

• l^evc'loping summer^ after-sehf)ol, 

and evening rcMrrntional pro- 
grams for chilflr(»n and ndiilts 



l*!stiniateri 
number 
of joi)s 



112. 000 
200. 000 
25, 000 

50. 000 

ir)0, 000 

2o, 000 
100. 000 

200, poo 

oO, 000 



Job r/degory anfl example 



Knergy eonservation . _ . 

• Installing insolation anfl Ktortn 

winflowH in homes of low-income 
and eUlcrly families 
Pnraprof(»sHioniUs in the .schools. . . 

• Suj)crvising playgrournl, Iwnehrooni, 

and stiuly-hour nctivities 
School facilities imprpvcmcnt _ 

• Renovating; existing school buiUlings 
Art and cultural activities 

• Serving as library anfl museum aifles 
Hcalth„.l-. . 

• Pro vi fling high Moofl pressure 

^screening and flctcction services 
f6r community health centers 
C'ornmunity flovplojjniont rclatefl sfTVices 
anfl facilities _ . ^ _ , 

• Converting vacant city lots iiito 

fooH-profUicing garrlcns; selling 
produce at wholesale prices in 
mobile minimarkets 
Transportation . 

• Driving anfl dispatching for rural 

pul»lic transport systems 

Total, - 



Kstimatcfi 
number 
of jobs 



n<'partfnpnt (if Lftlwr, Ofllot' of Information. "SqhsUMzod 
Jobs: Socorul Kdition. " Vob. 7. lft7S, pp. 4-20. ?.f>p also 



Lftuffi Perl man, ^'RoplapiiiK Wei faro with Work." Worklifr, November 
H)77, p[). 2-8. ' 



Conclusion 



The husw purpose of wolfiiro ,pr(>^nms, and 
iuMice ji lunjor ol)j(vtivcof any rofonn proposal, is 
to inipnn e living coiiditions for tlio XationLs most 
econoiiiioall y d isadvjuuafrod citizens. No one would 
protond that this or. indeed, any other realistic and 
administratively fensihU' welfare reform proposal 
can in itself work a re.vohition in the status or 
aspirations of the low-income population. The 
problems of poverty extend wll, beyond tlic rela- 
tively simple, yet no less urjrent. prohleni of in- 
suflicient ineoiue to meet innnediutti nepd.s. None- 
theless, the udministrat.^on's welfare reform pro- 
l)o.sal is a major step in the evolution of society's 



assumption of responsibility for the needy. By re- 
lying on the creation of job opportunities as a 
major vehicle for provision of income maintenance 
in the short run, (he plan is able, at reasonable cost, 
• to assure an immediate escape from poverty for the 
majority of lowdneome families. This in itself i$ 
a major achievement. And, by recooiiizin^ the rel- 
evance of access to employment as the major ave- 
nue for Ibu^rrun financial independence, the pro- 
posal opens up new opportunities for the disadvan- 
tajred to share more fully in the fruits of America's 
f ut ure economic growth. 
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SPECIAL 
REPORTS 



ERIC 



VETERANS SERVICES- 
IN 1977 



ERIC 



AUTHORIZATION Tho Sc<f rotary of Labor shal I l oport annual ly 

to the Cqn^press on the success of the Depart- 
ment of I^bor and its affiliated State employ- 
ment service agencies in carrying out the 
provisions of this chaptw. The roiwrt. shall, 
include, by Stat<;, the number of recently dis- 
charged or released eligible veterans, vet- 
erans with service-connected, disabilities, 
other fclig^ble veterans, and eligible persons 
who reqitested assistance through the public 
employment service and, of these, the number 
placed in suitable employment or job train- 
ing opportunities or who were otherwise 
assisted, with separate refei*ence to occupa- 
tional training and public service employ- 
ment under appropriate Federal law. The 
report shall also include any determination 
by the Secretary under sccti6n 2004, 2006, or 
2007 (a) of this title and a statement of the 
reasons for such determination. 

\~' 

^ - ' 38 U.S.C., section 2007(c) 



The Secretary shall inclpde as part of the 
annual report required by section 2007(c) of 
this title the number of complaints filed pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section, the 
actions taken thereon, and the resolutions 
thereof. Such report shall also include the 
number of contractors listing suitable em- 
ployment openings, the nature, types, and 
number of positions listed and the number 
of veterans receiving priority pursuant to 
subsection (a) (2) of this section. 



38 U.S.C., section 2012(c) 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON 



April 1978. 

To TiiK CoxoREss OF TiiK Unitki) Statks ; 

I have the honor to present to yon the annual report required by section 
2(K)7(c) of titlfj PtS^ U.S. Code. This repoit reviews the effoits made by the 
Department of Labor and its affiliated State employment service agencies 
in fiscal 1977 to provide employment-related services to eligitjle veterans. 
Three initiatives designed to assist Vietnam-era veterans aS part of the Presi- 
dent's economic stimulus package are also described. 

The Statistical Appendix contains required data, by State, on the num- 
ber of recently separated eligible veterans, veterans with sei^vice-connected 
disabilities, and other eligible veterans who requested assistance through the 
public'employment sei-vice and, of those, the numhnr placed in suitable em- 
ployment or job training opportunities. In additioj ; he report summarizes 
activitie.^ imdcr the mandatory job listing program, as required by section 
2012(c) of t>itle 38, U.S. Code, and describes the development of standai-ds - 
of compliance and indicators for measuring the perfofniance of State em- 
ployment security agencies that serve veterans. An account of the extent 
and reasons for any noncompliance with these standards*will be included in 
next year's annual report, as required under section 20Q7(b) of title 38*, U.S. 
(\>de. 

The i-eport concludes with a description of the efforts by the Department 
of Labor to increase the number 6f veterans on our staff. 

Sincerely ^ 




Secretary of Labor, 
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VETERANS SERVICES 
IN^^977 / 

^ Two major (ievolopnients in fiscal 1977 bolstered 
the Depaitinent of Lalwr's strong commitment to 
resolving tho special unemploym(mt problems of 
the Nation's veto^nsJFirst, the position of Dcp- 
fity Assistant Secretary for Veterans' Employ- 
ment was created by provisions in 'the Veterans' 
Education and Employment Assistance Act of 
197^. Second, shortly after taking office. President 
Carter proposed three new initiatives by the Fed- 
eral >Government to help alleviate.tho unemploy- 
ment plight of Vietnam-era veterans; The Help 
throUjgh Industry Ret)c;aining and Employment 
progi*atn, a 35-percent goal of veteran participa- 
tion in new public sei'vice employment, and the 
Disabled Veterans Outreach Program. These n»- 
cent developments are revie>ved in the t wo he^ii- 
ning sections of th is report . 



Deputy Assistant Secretary 

The Veterans' Education and Employment As- 
sistance Act of 1976 (Public I^w 94-502), enacted 
October 15, 1976, established the position of Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of I^ihor for Veterans' 
Employment, who reports to the Assistatit S<icre- 
tary of Labor for Employment and Training. Ro- 
land H« Mora nssumed-the duties of tho now ix)si- 
tion on Septemlx?r 9, 1977. 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary has two specific 
responsibilities: (1) To administer the Veterans 



Employment trends for veterans during 1977 
are examined in the third scctioai, with special 
emphasis on yoxmger and minority veterans, who 
continue to bear a disproportionate burden of un- 
employment, despite tJie 'fact that veterans as a 
group appear to liave shared in the Nation's eco- 
nomic upswing in 1977.^ 

In the fourth section of this report, various serv- 
ices provided to veterans in fi^gcal 1977 are sum- 
marized. Linkages between various Departmei^t of 
Labor programs for veterans are described, fol- 
lowed by a summary of other activities of assist- 
ance to veterans that may not fall under the juris- 
diction of a single department or agency. This 
re|K)it closes with a discussion of the special effort-s 
by the Department of Labor to add vefterans to its 
own staff. 



for Veterans* Employment 

Employment Service program,- and (2) to serve 
as the ''principal adviser'' to the Secretary of 
Labor with respect to the foniiulation and imple- 

i » • 

1 S.tatl8tlcal Information required by 38 U.S.C, fiec. 2007(c)^ap* 
ponre In detailed form In the Statistical Appendix to this volume. 
See tables P-9. P^12, and T-ln. 

■ The Veterans Kmployment Service (VfSS), formerly a part of 
the administrative structure^' of the U.S. Employment Service 
(USES), la now administered dlrectfy by the Deputy-* Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Veterans' Kmployment. The change was 
made late In the fii^cal year : for this reporting period, VES waf^ 
still n part of USES. 
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incntafioii of all ilopart mental votorjins' jjolicics 
and pwKn^dmes. 

Tlio of tlici I K»|>nt ^ ^ -ksistant Secretary do- 

velojHMl a^strat4»<ry foi* lu to rorlue^ vet^Tftiis* 

unoniploynieiit us paK ol tiie detailed pro/j:ran» 
pliin for its (irst fidJ yeiir of pperatioiis in liscal 
U)7M. Tlie j>lnn olfors siKM-itir su<;/j^.stions for im- 
plementing tiie provisions of fwo lawy that atVcct 
veterans* ein])loyinent op|H)itnnities. Section 104 ^ 
6f tliO Kinorfjency ♦Foixs aixd I'nemploymcnt As- 
sistance. Act of 11)74 ( Public T^aw i'ST) ivqnires 
tlic Secretary of LalK>r (in consultation and co- 
operation witii ihv Administ ratoi" of \'(*ter!ins' Af- 
faii-H and tlu» Sex'ret^iry of Ilealflu Kduention^ and 
Welfiire) to institute*, an outrea(*ii and ])ul>lic in- 
formation ])rd^ram in ordor -to advist^ eligible 
veterans of efn])loyment and jol> training opp^r-- 
t.unitie« creuttMl under the act and to ])rovi(le, in- 
formation and teclinical assist^ince to enii>]oyers 
fi carrying out tlieir ivK[M)nsibil it ie.s foi* ]>rornot- 
vet(u-ans* (MU]>l()yni(^nt under a.])plic{ii>le Fed- 



(»ral laws. Section ^^05 of tluj Youth ' "M>]oyment 
,and Demonstration Projo<*t.s Act of lih i (Public 
liaw nr)-0.''>) calls u]>on the Secretary of T^ibor to 
take the luvessary ste])s to incrca>so participation 
of disfd)led veterans and (jualifie^l Vietnam-era 
veterans uiuler tlie a^e of .'io in public service em- 
\ployinent and job ti'ainin^ profrrams authorized 
by tlu» ( 'om])reiu'nsive Kmployinent and Training 
Act ((^KTA). 

(ic.nerally, the new stratep^y (Mills for an intensi- 
fied veterans* outreacli and jol) development pro- 
^riuu mncentrat^Ml in a minil)cr of tar/^et cities. 
'Pile \''(^te.rans Kmployme/it Servici^ v.-ill survey 
existing employment and ti-aining [)rognuns in 
or(ler to (l(»tenuin(» outreacli arul job development 
needs and then provid(» any necessary technical 
;vssistanc(» to local pr*iiue sponsoiy \*eterans' orga- 
nizations. lal)()r unions, and com inity-bascd or- 
gan i/ati(ms that an^ involved in developing and 
implementing })articular v(»terans' outreach and 
job de.v(4o])meut projec ts. 



Presidential Initiatives 



On January 27, 1077, shoKly after- a.ssnnifng 
i>f!ic/i\ Secretary of rial>or Hay AFnr.shall announced 
that ''the- President has put among his highest 
priorities the plight of thousands of \'ietiiaiU-era 
vettu'aus who continue to lx»ar ii dis])roy)()rti<)nate 
shaiv of the uncni]>loyiuent that exist^s t(Hlay/* lie 
th(Mi <l<\s<'ril»o^l tlirt^ related initiatives {>rop<)se^l 
by the PrcsidtMit. sis j)ai-t. of his e^'onomic s-tinndtis 
pju'kaige. They were.: ( I ) The Help through ln(bis- 
try Ketraiuing and Employment [)rograni; (2) a 
goal of )ir)-percent\ etc rail part ici]>at ion in new 
federally fundctl p!d)lic scr\*ic(» employment 
(PSE) jobs; imd (:',) the I)i-ai>led Veterans Out - 
r(»ac|i Progr-ani. 

HELP THROUGH iNDUSTRY RETRAINING 
AND EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

"'I'he Helj> tlirouglr-Iiu^ustrv Pet raining and 
l%nil)loyment {'11 IRK) ])rogram was launched on 
ffnue 11. lf)77. at a White House conference at- 
tended by over MOO of the Nation's business, laboi', 
an.d veterans' grou]) leaders and addressed by 
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President Carter. HIRE, funded from CETA title 
III monies at a level of appro.xinuitely $140- 
inillmn, is ainuMl at providing private sector em- 
ployment and training opportunities for 100,000 
unemployed veterans by the end of fiscal 1078. 
i\> jjanics creating tlie training-«lots i?an do so 
voluntarily or with funding available from the 
Department of I^ibor under (T^TA. The jobs — 
m/)St at entry level — will pay at least $i].r)0 per 
hour. Disabled and Vii*tnam-era* vetei'ans rec^eive 
priority consideration for filling HIRE openings. 
H sufK(uent numbei*s of veterans are not availabl(>, 
howevtw, HH-IE job orders can be filled witli 
otlu^r j>ers()ns eligible for veterans' prefei-enoe.^ 
(n-ouomically di:-;advantage^i youth, or long-term 
unemployed ])ei'sons from families with annual 
iucouu's of i^;i().n0() or less. 



' Th*» t*»nti "othor persons cMgihlo for veternnR* prefcronce" re* 
(rr< to Ihr '<i>inis«»s of : .\iiy pnrson \vhr» rl!*v| of 'a s«»rvU"«'-r<»»in<H*to<l 
iHsahaUy : any m(*mt)<»r of tho Armod F(trc«'s porvlap on ncUve 
(Itity who Is Ust^^I for moro tlmn 90 dnys ns ml.^sInK In nctton, 
rnpftiri'M In tlie line of duty t».\- n bostUc force, or forcibly de- 
talnrd mr-lntornrM by n forolgn f^ovornmpnt or power; any person 
,\vho hns }i p*»rn)nncnt totnl dlaabinty rcsnUln^r from a service* 
i'i)ni>p«'tr.^l injury; nr nny veteran who died while a total He^vIcc^- 
fonnofted dlsnbinty was In existence. 




GOAL OF 35-PERCENT VETERAN 
P ARTICIPATION IN PSE 

'I'hc Kroiiomir Stinnilii- A |>{ir< >|)i i;ii i<»Tis A< t of 

T'J.'i.iiOi) r)ii' iminlx'i' ni puMir mt\ I'T 1'- fumiiMl 
undtT title- ! ! and \'l nf tlu^ ( \i!np!v!,r»,'<i\ t> 1- 
plovnu-nt ami n'raitiiij;/ Art / Tiu' nui!;! " 'i jwi..^ 
iin(i(M- \\\\C II \\[i< inriJ'MH'd l»y 7:i.fHHJ. ai. i t ith- \' 1 
rctMMVfd f\nul.-> for un Jhldit ioi-.n ! :> |mjmh) johs s])t*' 
4'iti<'allv tai'fjTct (■<! lo Inii^f-t fmi nnciuploytMl and 
low • iiirnrni* [?i-r-Mri.-.. Ic Jairiary l-*77. Si-nrt a cy 

Mui>}iall pMi{)i>-ril a;- a nali()li;il i:n'.i\ tlu' i Ili|>]o\ 

in(»nt i)( votiTaus in inrrcnt {lie ui w jobs. 
Poliiai'? I'lK'oura^^ini: {'I''/1'A priinr >p()nsors to 
tuk»' sp<'4'ifi<' srr|)s to idi'ntify rliixil»li* \oti'ijin>. 
In'inir tluMu into t he [>oo! of a pplirant s t «'i't ilicci. and 
set lo«'al v('t(M'ans' eiiiploynicnt ^^oaN rctlrctive of 
Mio nuli(fnal iroal anrl lorai nv(''<ls were puhlisho<l 
in the Ft (h ml Rr(jf.<f, r Mar<*h lo. j!)T7. 

Figures for the iHM'i<Hl ' ine thronirh Si'pt<Mui)i'i- 
!1>77 in<liral(» Uiat liir '.r* prrn-nt tar<;fi ha/l not 
yi't iM'tMi rp.ached. althou<.di thrri' had Ihu-ii sitriuii- 
rant iii<-n'aM"> \\\ the le\il of NC'trranr.' part ir'})a- 
tion iK'fon* tlio ramp;M:iii. In this 4-inontli [H'riod. 
lis shou-n Ih'Iow. vi^^S" ptMr< iit of tin* [xart i<-i pants 
hirr<} wen* vt-terans: nndei* tith* veteran ne\' 
hirers roi>resentiMl *JS.4 [HMifnt 'of t)ie total, al- 
thou<rh vetiM ans aerounted fr>r only . 1 iH-reeiit of 
iHM'sons errt itiivl as nn*elinir the elitjrd>ility ri'<pnre 
nionts and *J^'-.U perrrnt of thor^*' art ually i'ef<*ired 
to jolK, 
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fhnt uiiderscoiefl the faet that tbi- I>i-ahled Vet - 
t'l jins ()titrearh Pro<ri'am was not j?;?etide<f simply 
to aii^ih'ont local otlii'e stalf but )iad spei'ilic pro- 
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tif»n of L".*- to tv} ^ ^'.'ir-nr^i \*i»'UHnn *'rii T^>rn?ts 
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Table 1. Unemployment Rate8 for Male Vietnam-Era Veterans* and Nonvbteban8.20 to 34 

Years Old, Fiscal Years 1976 and 1977 

(Percent) 



Ago anrl veUjran status 



Total, 20 to 34 Yearb 



Veterans 

Nonveterans . 



Vcterarw 

NonvetoranB- 



Veterans 

Non veteran* _ 



Veterans 

N on veterans. 



20 TO 24 Years 



26 TO 20 Ykarb 



30 TO 34 Years 



^ Fiscal 
1970 
average 



a 6 

9. 0 



18. 5 
12. 3 



7. 7 
7. 1 



5. 2 
f). 4 



Quarterly averages (ssasonally adjusted) 



Oct.- 
Dec. 
1976 



& 2 



17. 1 
11.8 



& 0 
7. 4 



4. 9 

5.2 



Jan.- 
Mar. 
1977 



7. 3 
a 2 



16. 7 
10. 8 



7. 2 
7. 3 



4. 5 



Apr.- 

June 

1977 



7. 6 
7. 3 



15. 7 
9. 9 



7. 6 
6. 1 



4. 6 
4. 2 



July- 
Sept. 
1977 



7. 6 
7. 5 



17. 8 
9.9 



a 6 

6. 3 



5.2 
4. 7 



cVietnam-tm veurana uxe th<»e who served between Aug. 5, 1964. and SoxTBci: Current Population Survey. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 

Mar 7. 1075, Inclusive. of Labor Statistics. 



Some of tlie gap between veteran and nonvet- 
e^n jobless rates in the 20- to LM-y oar-old age 
group may 1)C ac^^-ounted for by tlie fact that 
younger nonvcteran.s have been in the labor mar- 
ket Ipngcr than the recently returned veterans an_d--^ 
thus are better establishe<l in jobs. In"^ai33ition,^ 
Vietnam-era veterans are eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation payments based on their 
military service wage credit. These benefits play a 
significant role in softening the impact of their 
joblessness and may possibly encourage some to 
continue their job search until they find the "right" 
job. Many unemployed younger nonvetcrans, on 
the other hand, do not have enough wage credits 
either to qualifj'for unemployment compensation 
or to receive benefits for the majsimum period and 
may, therefore, feel pressed to take any job avail- 
able. These differences in circumst-ances, of course, 
tefld to disappear with lx)th increasing age and 
elap.scd time following the date of discliarge. 



MINORITY VETERANS 

The unemployment rate for Vietnam-era vet- 
^ans-of black and other minority races averaged 
15.4 percent in fiscal 1977, while the rate for white 
veterans was 6.8 percent. (See table 3.) Although 
both rtttes were lower than in fiscal 1976, the great- 
er gains in employment occurred among white 
veterans. Consequently, the differential between 
black and white veteran unemployment rates wid- 
ened slightly during the year. Unemployment is 
a particularly serious problem among the young- 
est of the minority veterans (those aged 20 to 24 
years), who comprise 25 percent of the black vet- 
eran population. The unemployment rate for this 
group — 27.4 percent in fiscal 1977~not only is the 
liighe^t of all veteran groups measured but is also 
considerably higher than the rates of nearly every 
other worker group in the population. 



J V; 
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Table 2. 



Employment Status op Male Vietnam-Era Veterans and Nonveterans Aged 20 to 34 
Years, by Age and Race, Fiscal Years 1976 and 1977 

[Numbers In thousands] 



P'mploymcnt status and age 



TotpJ (nor ^seE^sonally 
acItvl' ted) 



Fiscal 1970 \ Fiscal 1977 



Vkterans 
Total, 20 to 34 years 

CtvtHan noninstitutional population 

Civilian labor forro _. 

Eniployed- 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate 

eO to £4 years 

Civilian noninstitutional population. 

Civilian labor force . _. 

Employed 

Unemployed- 

Unemployment rate 

26 to 29 years 

Civilian noninstitutional population 

Civilian labor force 

Employed- 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate. 

SO to 34 yean 

Civilian noninstitutional population 

Civilian labor force 

Employed _ 

Unemployed- 

Unemployment rate 

Nonveterans 
Totaly 20 to 34 yean 

Civilian noninstitutional population 

Civilian labor force 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate_ 

20 (0 24 years 

Civilian noninstitutional population 

Civilian labor force 

Employed 

Unemployed- . 

Unemployment rate- 

25 to 29 years 

Civilian noninstitutional population 

Civilian labor forco 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate 

SO to 34 years 

Civilian noninstitutional population 

Civilian labor force 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate 



C), 595 
6, 198 
5, 668 
531 

a 6 



, 116 
960 
781 
178 

18. 5 



3, 421 
3, 241 
2, 992 
249 
7. 7 



058 
997 
895 
104 
5. 2 



K), 317 
14, 650 
13, 32S 
1, 323 
9. 0 

7, 766 
6, 544 
5, 736 
80S 
12. 3 

4, 718 
4, 437 
4, 121 
317 
7. 1 

3. 833 
3, 669 
3,471 
198 
5. 4 



6, 829 
6, 480 
5, 985 
•495 
7. 6 



1,070 
949 
789 
160 
16. 9 

3, 082 
2, 929 
2, 712 
216 
7. 4 



2, 677 
2, 603 
2, 484 
119 
4. 6 



17, 336 
15, 687 
14, 442 
1, 245 
7 9 



8, 076 
6, 898 
6, 169 
730 
10. 6 



5, 267 
4, 965 
4, 527 
339 
6. 8 

3, 993 
3, 824 
3, 647 
177 
4. 6 



Fiscal 1977 average 



White 



6, 121 
5, 842 
5, 445 
397 

a 8 

893 
803 
683 
120 
14. 9 

2. 786 
2, 657 
2, 478 
178 
6. 7 



2, 442 
2, 383 
2, 284 
99 
4. 2 



15, 091 
13, 791 
12, 829 
962 
7. 0 

7, 069 
6, 114 
5, 552 
562 
9.2 



4, 582 
4, 356 

4, ojgo 

266 
6. 1 



3, 440 
3, 322 
3, 187 
135 
4. 1 



Black 



Soubcb: Current I»opiilntlon Snrvey. P S. Dopurtuunit of Labor, Bureau of I^bor Sutlstic 
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Table IP" Unemployment Rates for Male Vietnam-Era Veterans and Nonveterans 20 to 34 
Years Old, by Age and Race, Fiscal Years 1976 and 1977 



Quarterly averages (not seasionally adjusted) 



Age and veteran status 



Veterans 

Nonveterans . 



Whitk 
Total, 20 to 34 years 



Veterans 

Nonveterans. 



SO to S4 years 



25 to S9 years 



Veterans 

Nonveterans - 



30 to 34 years 



Veterans 

Nonveterans. 



BiiACK AND Other 
Total ^0 to 34 years 



Veterans 

Nonveterans^ 



SO to e4 years 



Veterans 

Non Vetera ns- 



S6 to 29 years 



Veterans 

Nonveterans, 



Veterans 

Nonveterans. 



30 to 34 years 



Fiscal 

1076 j " , " " ; 

average ' Got. -Dec. Jan. Mar. Apr.- Juno jJuly-vSept. 



1970 



1977 



1977 



1977 



7. 8 

8. 2 



16. 8 
11. 3 



7. 3 
6. 4 



4. 4 
4. 7 



16. 2 
15. 2 



29. 9 
20. 4 



11. 9 : 

12. 6 ! 



80 « ■ K : Current Population Survey. 11..^. Depii 
LiLbor. Bureau of l>Abor Statistics. 



.; 13.4 i 

J 10. 1 ; 

J y\ 1^ 

[irtment <>/^ 



6. r> 

7 1 



14. 7 

9. 4 



6. 1 
6. 3 



4. 2 
4. 2 



14. 0 

15. 2 



22. 1 
21. 4 



14. 6 
12. 9 



8. 3 
7. 8 



8. 3 

8. 8 



19. S 
11. 3 



8. 1 
8. 1 



4. 4 

5. 2 



15. 7 

16. 0 



25. 6 
22. 5 



16. 9 
14. 2 



a 7 

7. 6 



6. 7 
6. 4 



12. 2 
8. 9 



7. 1 

5. 1 



4. 4 
3.5 



15, 7 
13. 2 



29. 9 
19.7 



13. 6 
9. 7 



8. 5 

a 0 



5. 7 
5. 7 



12. 7 
7. 4 



5. 5 
5. 0 



3. 7 
3. 5 



15. 9 
15. 2 



30. 5 
21. 9 



10. 5 

11. 3 



11. 4 
9. 7 



Employment and Training Activities in Fiscal 1977 



The Secretary of I^bor has tlu^ responsibility 
(title 38, l^.S. (^ode, chs. 41--4;V) to formulate, 
implement, and monitor policies and prognims 
affecting the unemployment., job training, employ- 



ment and reemployment, and job placement of vet- 
erans. This section of the report discusses the 
Department of Labor"s efforts to fulfill tlhese 
responsibilities. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

Thft numl>er of veterans who cither filed new ap- 
plieatioMs or i*cncwe<l their applications at em- 
pFoynient servia^ ofllces declined 2 percent to *? 
million in fiscal 1077, while the total nuinlx'r <>t 
KS applicants rojM' 5 f)en'ent to 15.8 million. Viet- 
nam-era veterans, representini2: (y2 percent of the 
larger veteran a])plicunt ^roup. totaled 1.6 million 
in<fisc^al 1977, a decline o\ 1 i^rcent since 1076. The 
minilH^r of disabled veteran applic^ints declined 
1.4 j)ercent to 14!^,00(^ in that same period. 

AUlioufi:h unemployment remained high during 
fisi'al 1077. lal>or markett conditions improved sig- 
nificantly over those of the previous year. The 
numlx^r of individuals placed by the employmervt 
service rose 23 percent over fiscal 1976 to 4.1 mil- 
lion. Of this number, 721,000 were veterans — a 21- 
perc^nt i rease over fiscal 1976. The proportion 
of veteran applicants placed also rose from 22.6 
percent in fiscal 1976 to 2T.G percent in fiscal 1077. 
The placement rate for \'eterans was above the 
26.2-percent rate for all api)licants, wiuch seems 
to indicate tliat veterans are receiving preferential 
])laeement service, as required by law. The number 
of Vietnam-era \'eterans placed rose 21 percent 
from the previous fiscal year to 490,000; 31 ])cr- 



cent of all Vietnam-era veteran applicants were 
placed. Placements of disabled veterans also 
showed large gains over fiscal 1976— an/Increase of 
24 percent to 42,000. 

The employment sendee provides counseling, 
t<»sting, i-eferral to jobs, training, ot other agencies, 
and job development for veterans. In fiscal 1977, 
194,000 veterans were counseled; 84,000 were 
t<»sted; 277,000 were referred to other agencies; 
and /348,000 were provided with job development. 
In^-total, about 1.9 million veterans received re- 
portable services in fiscal 1977, 19 percent above 
fiscal 1976. Of these, 1.2 million were Vietnam-era 
veterans and 108,000 were disabled veterans. 



MANDATORY JOB LISTING AND 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION ' 

The number of job openings received under the 
mandatory job listing (MJL) program rose from 
985,000 in fiscal 1976 to 1,150,000 in fiscal 1977, an 

" CoQtractors and subcontractors holding contracts with the 
Federal Govern inent for $10,000 or more are required to take 
afflrmntlve action to employ and advance In employment quali- 
fied disabled veterans of nU wars and all veterans of the Viet- 
nam ora and to Hat with tho appropriate local employment serv- 
ice office existing bona fide job openings that occur during the 
performance of the contract. 



Table 4. Tuends in Mandatory Job Listing Activity, Fiscal Years 1975-77 

[ThouAands] 



Fiscal year 



1 

Item 


1975 


1976 


1977 




Number 


1 

; Percent of 
1 individuals 
placed 

i 


Number 


Percent of 
individuals 
placed 


Number 


Percent of > 
individuals 
placed 


Hiring locations listing opfnij|gs _ 
ManHatory job listing ^JL) 






29. 8 




40. 4 












openings rrccivrd 


845. 0 




985. 0 




1, 160. 0 
635, 0 




InrUviciuals placed on MJL ordors . _ 
Total vpterana placrfl on MJL 


424, 0 


100. 0 


508, 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


orders 

Viotnam-cra vctrrans [ 


no.o 


25. 0 


122. 0 


24. 0 


141. 0 


22. 2 


placed 


.so. 0 


18. 9 


93. 0 


la 3 


104. 0 


16. 4 


Special disabled ' veter- 


ans placed . _ , . 


1. 5 


. 4 


1.5 


. 3 


2. 4 


. 4 



» FlKui^s reprfsrnt numt>^r of hlrtnK locatiom ItstlnK opf^nlngs (iurlnfr n »Vetcmna with a Votorana AdmlnlstrBtlon-rated service-connected dla- 

reference quar lex of a Hacal year. abtUt y of 30 pe.rcent or moro. 
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increase of 16.8 percent. (See table 4.) A total of 
635,000 persons were placed in fiscal 1977, 25 per- 
cent more than in the previous year. Placements 
of veterans increased by 15.0 percent to 141,000; 
the niiitiber of Vietnam-era veterans placed rose 
11.8 percent to 104,000: for s])ecial disabled vet- 
erans,^ the increase was f)0 percent (a net gain of 
900 placements), for a total of 2.400 during fiscal 
1977, 

While the absoliito^-mimber of veteran place- 
ments through the mandatory job listing program 
has increased over previous years, proportionately 
vetei'ans have experienced somewhat of a decline. 
In fiscal 1077, veterans accounted for 22.2 percent 
of all persons placed under MJL. In fiscal 1076, 
the rate was 24 percent and in fiscal 1975, the rate 
was 25.9 percent. 

Data on the nature and types of positions filed 
with the employment service \mder the mandatory 
job listing program were not available for this 
report but will be included in subsequent annual 
reports. 

Enforcement of compliance by Federal contrac- 
tors with affirmative action requirements under 
Public Law 9,V508 is the responsibility of the De- 
partment of Labor's Employment Standards Ad- 
ministration (ESA). The Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance Programs (OFCCP) Avithiri 
ESA has promulgated regidations implementing 
this program (41 CFR 60-250). Eligible veterans 
who feel they have been discriminated against in 
employment opportunities may file a complaint 
with an employment service office (Veterans Em- 
ployment Representative) for tmn.smittal to the 
OFCCP in the Department of Labor. In the period 
July 1, 1976, to Septembei- 30, 1977, 461 individual 
complaints wore received. Of these, 292 were 
closed, 228 by conciliation, with the complainant 
either hired oi* corrective measures taken. Another 
1,987 complaints alleging mandatory job listing 
violations are in the investigative stage. 

The enforcement of other regulations concern- 
ing employment of the handicapped, many of 
whom are disabled veterans, resulted in adminis- 
trative complaints against five major corporations 
in the last quarter of fiscal 1977. Several violations 
have resulted in the collection of more than $50,odb 
in back pay for complainants. ESA is directing 
particular attention to locating and eliminating 
the causes of systematic discrimination resulting 

■ •VeteranR with a V^eternnn Admlnlatratlon-rntwl sprvice-con- 
nected dlnabUlty of 30 percent or moro. 
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ifrom vmrealistic physical or mental requirements 
that are not job related. 

Another area of concern to liSA was the need 
to infqrVu all veterans of their employment rights 
under the Affirmative Action Program. A National 
Awareness Plan designed to reach all veterans, but 
especially Vietnam-era vetemns living in inner- 
city or rural aro4is, was develojx^d. A mass mailing, 
accompanying regular Veterans Administration 
disability checks, brought an upsurge of com- 
plaints that was considered attributable to this ef- 
fort. Until recently, the affirmative action efforts 
for the euiployuient of veterans have concentrated 
on couiplaints by the individual veteran. In the 
development of the National Awareness Plan, this 
was found to be only a partial soliition to the en- 
forcement problem. Directed compliance reviews 
of Federal contractors selected at random should 
provide an additional enforcemen^tool. 

COMPLIANCE INDICATORS 

The Vietnam Era Veterans' Readjustment As- 
si^t^nce Act of 1974 requires the Secretary of La- 
bor establish standards of compliance for serv- 
ices veterans for the State employment security 
agenci^^s. Regulations containing these standards 
and indicators for measuring performance are in 
effect W^scal 1978. 

The indicators of performance w^ere designed in 
two parts, one to insure that veterans receive ade- 
quate services and the 'Other to insure preference 
in services over non Veterans. Failure of a State 
agency to meet the standards established in either 
of the two parts is considered evidence of noncom- 
pliance. The first part sets forth minimum per- 
centages of services to veteran applicants in five 
areas: Counseling, referral to training, job de- 
velopment, placement, and in activation with some 
.service. The State must meet minimum levels in 
three of these five areas, including the level for 
placement, in order to comply with the first part 
of the indicators. 

The second part, of the indicators compares serv-' 
ices to veterans and other eligibles, Vietnam-era 
vet-erans, and disabled veterans with the services 
provided to nonvetcran men over 19 years of age. 
There are 19 indicators, set at levels believed to be 
obtainable by most States. To demonstrate com- 
pliance, a State must achieve the minimum per- 
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formance standards established by 10 of the 19 
indicators. 



LOCAL VETERANS EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 

All local employment service offices, except those 
demonstrating a lack of need, must assign a full- 
time Local Veterans Employment Representative 
(LVER) to their staff. The Department has set 
criteria requiring a LVER in local offices that have 
at least 6,000. veterans in the population of their 
administrative area or have had 1,000 new and 
renewed veteran applicants in the past 12-month 
period. Nationally, there were 1,243 local offices 
meeting those criteria in fiscal 1977: 1,209 had 
full-time LVER's assigned, 12 had a demonstrated 
lack of need, and 22 were not in compliance. ' 

APPRENTICESHIP INFORiy\ATION CENTERS 

Apprenticeship Information Centers (AIC's), 
administered by the U.S. Employment Service in 
cooperation with the Department of Labor's Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training, are located 
in 20 States and the District of Columbia. The 
centers provide essential information, guidance, 
and counseling concerning opportunities and re- 
quirements for enrollment in apprenticeship 
programs. 

During fiscal year 1977, almost 14,000 veterans 
were referred to apprenticeable openings through 
the AIC'S, and over 2,000 were accepted into 
apprenticeship. 

APPRENTICESHIP AND TKAINING 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
(BAT) continued to give priority in fiscal 1977 to 
assisting veterans, especially Vietnam-era vet- 
erans, in gaining entry into apprenticeship pro- 
gi*ams. The Veterans Administration considers ap- 
'prenticeship pro^jrams registered with BAT or 
BAT-recogniaed State apprenticeship councils as 
meeting its criteria for granting VA benefits to 
eligible registered veterans. Under the Depart- 
ment of labor's new initiatives on apprenticeship, 
BAT is promoting the development of apprentic** 



ship programs in industries where such programs 
have not previously been set up (especially in 
fields such as health, mining, and energy). This 
broadened base of apprenticeable occupations will 
provide the veteran with increased opportunities 
for acquiring marketable skills. 

As of December 31, 1976 (the latest date for 
which figures are available) , Vietnam-era veterans 
comprised 31,8 percent, and other veterans 3,1 per- 
cent, of the 254,968 registered apprentices in se- 
lected occupations. Veterans thus represented a 
smaller share of all registered apprentices than on 
December 31, 1976, when data showed enrollments 
of 34.3 percent Vietnam-era veterans and 3.6 per- 
cent other veterans. This trend is attributable to a 
decline reported by the Veterans Administration 
in applications for all veterans' benefits, including 
apprenticeship. 



PARTICIPATION IN CETA 

The Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act of 1977 requires the Secretary of 
Labor to work toward increasing participation of 
qualified disabled veterans and qualified Vietnam- 
era veterans under 35 years of age in CETA- 
funded public service employment programs artd 
job training opportunities. The law also authorizes 
the Secretary . to assist prime sponsors in establish- 
ing local goals for the hiring of veterans and 
requires that representatives of veterans' organiza- 
tions or groups be invited to serve as temporary 
members of local prime sponsor planning councils, 
State Manpower Services Councils, and the Na- 
tional Commission for Manpower Policy Appro- 
priate implementing regulations were published in 
the Federal Register on September 30, 1977. 

The overall participation rates for veterans in . 
CETA titles I, II, and" VI remained relatively 
stable during the year, with a slight rise in the 
composite rate for the three titles, from 16.2 per- 
cent, in fiscal 1976 to 16.7 percent in fiscal . 1977. 
(See table 5.) An effort is being made to attract 
more veterans to these programs. 

One major objective of this effort is to seek out 
veterans meeting CETA eligibility criteria for 
whom readjustment to civilian work has not been 
successful and to help them gain access to CETA 
training and temporary subsidized jobs. During 
" the 1979 program planning process, special care 
was taken to insure that the needs of recently dis- ^ 
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Table 5. CETA Enrollments and Placements of Veterans,^ Fiscal Years 1976 and 1977 





Title I 


Title II 


ltcnr| 


Fiscal 1976 


Fiscal 


1 Q77 


Fiscal 


1976 


Fiscal 


1977 




Nupiber 


Percent 


Numlier 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Enrollments 





















1, 731, 500 


100. 0 


1, 415, 596 


100. 0 


255, 700 


100. 0 


352, 922 


100.0 




185, 271 


10. 7 


142, 975 


10. 1 


66, 227 


25. 9 


79, 776 


22.6 


Sp6ci&l Victnarn-cra 


62, 334 


3. 6 


38, 221 , 


2. 7 


25, 826 


10. 1 


26, 116 


7.4 


Recently separated ' 


38, 093 


2. 2 


49, 545 


3. 5 


• 10, 228 


4. 0 


17, 646 


5.0 




6, 926 


. 4 


5, 662 


. 4 


1, 023 


. 4 


2, 823 


.8 


PliACEMEMTS 


















U.S. totals 


380, 400 


100.0 


408, 636 


100.0 


27, 700 


100. 0 


46, 173 


loao 




56, 298 


14. 8 


53, 940 


13. 2 


7, 230 


26. 1 


10, 758 


2a 3 


Special Vietnam-era 


19, 780 


5.2 


14, 711 


a 6 


2, 770 


10. 0 


3, 601 


7.8 


Recently separated - _ ^_ 


11, 792 


a 1 


18, 797 


4.6 


914 


a 3 


2, 447 


5.3 


Disabled 


1, 902 


. 5 


2, 043 


. 5 


111 


. 4 


323 


. 7 




Title VI 


Total 


Item 


Fiscal 


1976 


Fiscal 


1977 


Fiscal 


1976 


Fiscal 


1977 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Enrollments 


















TT O A^AaIm 


495, 200 


100. 0 


^92, 898 


100. 0 


2, 482, 400 


100. 0 


2, 361, 401 


100.0 




128, 256 


25. 9 


147^627 


24. 9 


379, 754 


15. 2 


370, 378 


15. 7 




43, 082 


8. 7 


38, 537 


6. 5 


131, 242' 


5. 3 


102, 874 


4.4 


Recently separated 


23, 274 


4. 7 


40, 316 


6. 8, 


71, 595 


2.9 


107, 507 


4.6 


Disabled 


2, 476 


. 5 


5, 928 


1.0 


10. 425 


. 4 


14,413 


. 6 


Placements 


















U.S. totals 


77, 500 


100. 0 


54, 976 


100. 0 


485, 600 


100. 0 


509, 785 


100.0 


Veterans 


21,004 


27. 1 


14, 403 


26. 2 


84, 532 


17.4 


79, 101 


15.5 


Special Vietnam-era 


7, 673 


9.9 


4, 123 


7. 5 


30, 223 


6. 2 


22, 435 


4.4 


Recently separated 


3,410 


4. 4 ^ 


4, 013 


7. 3 


16, 116 


a 3 


25, 257 


5.0 


Disabled 


388 


. 5 


550 


1.0 


2, 401 


. 5 


2, 916 


. 6 



* Penons who (l) served on active duty for & period of more than 180 days 
and were discharKcd. separated, or released with other than a dishonorable 
diMharge or (2) were discharged or released from active duty for a service- 
connected dJnbility. 

} Veterans who served In Indochina nr Korea, Including the waters adjacent 
thereto, between Aug. 5^ 19M, and May 7. 1975, inclusive, and who received 
other than a dishonorable discharge. 

\ 

charged^eterans avo considered in the design of 
training programs and that spe<;ial veterans (those 
who served in Indocliinit or Korea, including the 



> Veterans who file applications within 48 m^ths of their discharge. 
< Veterans with Veterans Administration disability ratings or whose dis- 
charge or release from' active duty was for a serviceHConneoted disability. 

Note: The "veterans" category may include some doi^ble counting. 
These figures are preliminary, based on the fl^t national compilation of 
reports submitted to date for the program period ending Sept. 10, 1077. 

waters adjacent thereto, during the Vietnam era 
and who leceived other than a dishonorable dis- 
charge) are given special consideration for em- 
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ploymcnt under title IT, as ro^juirGd under existing 
statutes. To enable recently separated veterans to 
qualify more readily for program assistance, in- 
come from scrvice-oonnecfed pay, allowances, or 
other licnefits is not counted in tlie determination 
of program eligibility. Furtlieriiiore. time spent in 
the Armed Forces by newly discharged veterans is 
not considered employ nunit when determining 
length of uncm]>hn'ment as i>Jirt of progriim eligi- 
bilitv. 



UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
FOR EX-SERVICEMEN 

The Unemployment ( ;ompeas{it ioa f^r Ex- 
Servicemen (UCX) program provides unemploy- 
ment l)enefits for eligible veterans while they are 
seeking employment. Under agreements with the 
Secretary of Lalx>r, State employment security 
agencies take claims and pay bene.fits f mm Fed- 
oral funds to veterans under the same temis and 
conditions and in the same amount provided to 
unemployed iioii veterans by the unemployment 
compensation law o^ the State in which the vet- 
eran files a fii*st claim. 

Key indicator* levels of UCX act ivit ies for fiscal 
1977 were down considerably from fiscal 107C. This 
is of particular signiticanco considering the fact 
that military separations increased by 10.^5 percx^nt 
to aoO.fiOO. Despite this inerease in separations, the 



numl)cr of initial unemployment clf ims decreased 
by 9.5 i>ercejit to 374,327, or G7 percent of military 
separations. In fiscal 1976, initial unemployment 
claims lepi'esented 82 i>erccnt of militiiry separa- 
tions. The average *^spell of unemployment" de- 
creased by 29.8 percent in fiscal 1977 to 9.2 weeks. 
These factors i-esulted in a 17.6-percent decivase 
in total benefits paid, down to $512.6 million in 
fiscal 1977, which was $109.2 uiillion less than the 
previous year. 

No formal corollary analysis of UCX data and 
unemployment data for veterans has been done. 
ITowover. UCX data do appear to reflect the gen- 
eral improvement in the employment picture, and 
specitically for veterans in fiscal 1977. (See table 
6.) 

In addition to providing income maintenance. 
State unemployment insurance units also refer un- 
employed veterans applying for UCX benefits to 
employment service offices for placement in jobs or 
training and for other services. 



VETERANS' REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 

Since 1940, Federal statutes have entitled most, 
veterans, National Guard membei^, and reservisjs 
to return to the employment they left to perform 
military training or serv^c^, in the position and 
with the seniority, status, and rate of pay they 
' wonkl have achieved if their employment had not 



AcTivniK.s Uni>ku thk Unkmi'I.oymknt (Compensation for Ex-Seuvicemen (UCX) 
Program, Fiscal Years 1976 and 1977 



Activitv 



Military separations (nunilxT) . 

Initial claims (number) 

Weeks claimed (tho\isan(Is) 

Average spell of unemploymont (weeks). 

First payments (number) . 

Final payments (number) 

Percent who exhausted benefits 

Weeks compensated (tho\isand.s) . 

Average (iuration of claim (weeks) ...... 

Average weekly benefits . ........... 

Average Ix'nefits paifl ... 

T(Ual benefits paid (thousands) . 



Fiscal year 



1970 



504, 752 
413, 563 
5, 401 
13. 1 
300, 214 
132, 859 
44. 3 
5, 386 
17. 0 
$77. 18 
$1,384. 54 
$021,807 



1977 



656, 660 
374, 327 
' 4, 064 
0.2 
253, 497 
100, 237 
41. 8 
4, 423 
17. 4 
$82. 80 
$1, 437. 43 
$512,039 



Percent 
change 



10, 3 
--9. 5 
-24. 8' 
-^29. 8 
-15. 6 
-20, 0 

-5. 4 ' 
-17. 9 
-2.8 
' 7.4 
3. 8 
-17. 6 
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been interrupted. The Vietnah^ Era Veterans' Re- 
iwijustment Assistance Act of 1974 extended cover- 
age to employment in State and local governments. 
In May 1076, an amendment to the act extended 
reemploynient rights to seltH'tcd reservists who are 
called to active dnty for operational missions not 
to cxc*eed 90 days. 

The DepaHmont of fvater, throngh its Lalx>r- 
Manafrcmeiit Services Adiuinist ration, assists vet- 
erans, reservists, and National Ginird membei-s in 
exercising their reemployment rights in l)oth the 
private and the State and lot^^il government sec- 
tors. The Ci\'il Service Commission haj^ jurisclic- 
tion over causes involving reemployment rights in 
the Federal Government (including the U.S. 
Postal Service). Persons who enlisted voluntarily 
\have the same reemployment rights as those who 
\V^re drafted, and the law remains fully operative 
desi^itc the end of the draft. 

DuYing fiscal 1977, as indicated by table 7, the 
veterans* i-eemployment rights piogmni of the De- 
partment of Lalx>r exi>erienced a 9-percent de- 
cline in the number of complaint cases received 
compai'ed with fiscal 1976. 

In June 1977, the Supreme Couit in a landmark 
decision (Alabama Power Company v. Davis) 
upheld a reinstated veteran's right to receive credit 
for military service time in determining pension 
eligibility and amoimt. In fiscal 1977, 3.5 percent 
of all cases received involved pcK^ion claims. 

The Depaitmont of Labor (DOL) also operates, 
in cooperation witli the Department of Defense 
(DOD), a program under which persons being 
separated from regular military service complete 
a shoit "Re<^nlployment Rights and Kniployment 
Data'' form. Copies of the form, together with gen- 
eral information about a veteran's reemployment 



Veterans Employment 

EVALUATION AND MONITORING 

In fiscal 1977, the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice ( VES) field staff eonchieted 5,800 visits to lo(»al 
employment service offices for evaluation, monitor- 
ing, or technical assistance purposes. In response to 
incren.sed emphasis on ('pyFA job plticcMucnt and 



Table 7. Veterans' Reemployment Rights 
Cases, Fiscal Years 1976 and 1977 



Item 


Fiscal 


Fiscal 




1976 


1977 


- - 

Complaint cases rccfiveU 


2, 886 


2, 015 


Complaint caHos closofi 


2, 957 


2, 463 


Cases ponding at end of period — 


623 


866 


State and local government eases 








346 


^53 


National Guard and rescrvT cases 








546 


805 


Cases received with reemploy- 






ment as primary issue — 


1, 578 


1, 194 


Cases received with other issues 






as primary issues 


1, 308 


1, 421 


Cases referred to Department of 








256 


193 



rights, aro furnished to the veteran and the former 
employer, if any; a copy is also sent to the State 
employment security agency of the veteran's home 
State, Local Veterans Employment Represeijta- 
ti ves can then contact the veteran at home and offer 
job-finding and employment counseling services. 

During fiscal 1977, the total numbers of both sep- 
arated veterans and employers contacted through 
this program decreased hy 16 percent, as shown 
below. 

DOD- DOL Informational Program, ftteal yfor* i87fl-77 

Contael type Fiteal t976 FUcal 1977' 

Veterans 274^ 458 231. 066 

Employers 99, 157 83,590 

For separated veterans indicating no preservice 
employment, the main vahie of (he program is 
placing them in contact witli tlieir I^al Veterans 
P^mployment Representative, 



Service Operations 

training for veterans, staff made 1,470 evaluations 
ami technical assistance visits to CETA prime 
sponsors. In addition, there were nmnerous visits 
to oivic ^?roups and to labor, government, and vet- 
erans' organi'/ations. Among the services provided 
(hiring these visits were technical assistance in sup- 
port of employment and training programs and 
othei- activities that contribute to a public aware- 



ness of tho nootls of veterans and Department of 
Labor pro^i*nnis dosi<ino(l to aid votorans. VES 
field staff efforts lioliwul to nuluco tlie nnniher of 
•ES local oni(M»,s tliat did not have Local Veterans 
Eniploynient Ueprc^sentat ivcs (as required under 
section 2001. :\H 1 -.S.C) from 151 on Septcnd)er 1, 
lOTO, io -Jii as of Maivli lU. \\>77, Efforts arc (»on- 
tiiunn<»: to hrin*; nil ot]ic(»s into conipliaucc, 

OUTREACH AND PUBLIC 
INFORMATION PROGRAM 

Section 104 of t]u» EnuM*;Lren(»y Johs and Uneni- 
])!oynier)t AssistaiH'c Act of 1071 requires t])e Sec- 
retary of Labor to cstablisl) a veterans' outreadi 
and p!d)lic iufoimation pro^i^rani. In response, the 
Depai'tincnt of Labor launched a major pub- 
lic information campaign and funded 14 outreach 
and technical assistance projects, of which 10 were 
designed as pilot efforts that could be replicated 
at the local level usin^ local funds. 

Public InformaHon 

A i2-nionth nationwiile pi\biic inforuiation cam- 
paign, ai?ned at hotli i liiplr/yri-s nin\ veteranr., was 
designed muler contrac^t with the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service. The aim of the eampaifrii 
was to increase employment aTui trainin^^ opportu- 
nities and thei'cby reduce miemployment amon^ 
veterans. 

The campai«j:iu whicJi was in effect until March 
1078, ns<Ml two slogans : Veterans >rakoCiood En)- 
ployees*' ami ^M^et on a Vet.'' Its aims were to: 

1. Kstal)lish ])ositive relationshi])s among* em- 
ployers, vetei'ans, and State employment services. 

2. Improve the iina^e and employment oppor- 
tunities of V(»terans hy enconraf]^ing employers to 
make jobs available for them, especially disabled 
veterans and unemployed 20- t(^ 24-year-old 
veterans. 

Educate employers almut recpnrements con- 
r'ernin^ unirmative action for veterans and uian- 
datory job listings. 

4. Pronmtea nat ional job-a-thon. 

T). Educate veterans and other eligible persons 
about their employuient benefits and rigjits. 

The. project sotight to benefit veterans dinn^tly 
by demonsti-atinir to euii)loycrs the advantages of 
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hiring tbein\Tn addition, it was hoped that by de- 
veloping inedVji contacts, the VES field staff would 
gain knowledg^that would help them carry out 
public information responsibilities to' veterans 
after the project itVlf was completed. 

A Jiuijor effort wjrv the develo])ment and promo- 
(ioi'i of a series of am*eilising kits. Each kit in- 
cbuhnl at least one t(»le\\sion conunercial, one radio 
coiuuuu-cial. and scveraKsbort articles for ncws- 
])apers and magazines. TW VES iield staff were 
lesponsible for staging anVtlective ('ampaign in 
their respective arens by placing the commercials 
and advert isements throughoutythe various media. 

In addition to the prepackagVl kits, otlier com- 
mercials weiT created, produce(k and placed on 
national television and radio uetAVorks during the 
campaign. Advertisements also appeared in major 
p!d)lications. The effectiveness of the entire cam- 
paign is now Iieing assessed. 

Outreach and Technical Assistance 

In fiscal 1977, the Department of Labor; 

— Extended a contract with the Blinded Vet- 
erans' Assoi'iation (BVA) through the end of 
tiie fi.scal year for placement of 40 blinded 
or visually impaired veterans. After BVA 
achieved this goal, the Department renewed 
the contract into fiscal 1078. 

— Provided monthly .summaries of job bank 
openings to more than 200 nulitary installa- 
tions worldwide for use by persons about to 
leave the service and military pei*sonnel ad- 
visers. 

— (\)ut inued outstationing of 32 additional 
veterans emjdoyment representatives in U.S. 
Veterans Assistance Centers, which arc ad- 
ministered by the Veterans Adnunistration, 
to provide direct employment assistance to 
veterans living in geognipliic areas with the 
liig]u*st unemployment rate.s, 

—Through the Tnteragoncy Jobs for Veterans 
Advisory Connnittee, continn(;d tho College of 
Dupage's "Project Verdict'' to provide assist- 
ance to veterans in need of discharge upgrad- 
ing.- 

— Implemented, with the Purple Heart Vet- 
erans Kehabilitation Service of California, a 
program to pi-ovide vo('at ional education serv- 
ices for unemjiloyed, underemployed, and dis- 



abled veterans. The services are provided from 
three mobile vans and one fixed location. 
— ^Developed and implemented through an 
employer organization — the Associated Indus- 
tries of Oklahoma — a pilot program of job 
development for veterans in order to explore 
the potential of etnployer organizat ions for in- 
creasing job opportunities for veternns. 

— Instituted, through the Oklahoma Gover- 
nor's Jobs for Veterans Committee (JFV), a 
program to expand local JFV committees to 
develop jobs and job training opportunities 
for veterans. 

— Funded a pilot project with Flower-of-the- 
Dragon, Inc., a Vietnam-era veteran service 
organization in Santa Rosa, Calif., designed 
to develop and test technical assistance and 
training methods for assisting veterans' self- 
help groups in the design of veterans' em- 
ployment and training programs suitable for 
local CETA title I funding. This 1-year proj- 
ect will conclude with the production of a 
technical assistance guide for use nationwide 
by groups interested in serving veterans. 

— In cooperation with the American Veterans 
of World War II, Korea, and Vietnam (AM- 
VETS), implemented a job development pro- 
gram in Buffalo, N.Y., that hires veteran col- 
lege students as part-time job developers. 



— ^Through the National Black Veterans, 
funded a program designed to address the 
outreach and placement needs of young mi- 
nority veterans in the Washington-Baltimore 
area. 

— Designed and tested an on-the-job training 
voucher program with Systems in Education 
and Training for disabled veterans in Phila- 
delphia. 

— Contracted with the State University of 
New York at Utica to establish a veterans' 
job development project and a veterans' ed- 
ucation, training, and service center \inder 
the auspices of the university. 

— ^Augmented the effort of the Illinois State 
Employment Service to meet the employment 
and training needs of veterans through in- 
creased job promotion activities, intensive out- 
reach, and supportive services provided by 
volunteers from the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and other veterans' organizations. 

— Established, in offices of the National Urban 
League in Jacksonville, Fla., Gary, Ind., Los 
Angeles, and New York City, special units to 
provide job development, counseling, referral 
to training, and job placement to serve the 
needs of severely disabled veterans, with em- 
phasis upon minority veterans. 



Other Activities 



SECRETARY'S COMMiTTCE ON 
VETERANS* AFFA!«S ^ 

The Secretary's Committee on Veterans' Affairs 
is chaired by the Under Secretary of Labor. Other 
members include the Assistant Secretaries for Ad- 
ministration and Management, Employment 
Standards, Emplo3mnent and Training, Labor- 
Management Relations, and Policy, Evaluation 
and Research; the Solicitor of Labor; and the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Currently, the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Veterans' Employment is the vice chairperson. 

The Committee's major role is to serve as the 
principal advisory and coordinating group for 
matters affecting veterans. It has also served as 



a forum for input from interested persons by hold- 
ing meetings open to the public. 

INTERAGENCY JOBS FOR 
VETERANS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The Interagency Jobs for Veterans Advisory 
Committee, a subgroup of the Domestic Council 
Committee on Veterans Services, functions as a 
policy grpupJEor veterans' employment and train- 
ing activities at the assistant secretary level. 
Chaired by the A^stant Secretary for Employ- 
ment and Training^T^<^^e Department of Labor, 
the Coninuttee includes reph^ntatives from the 
Department of Defense; thX Department of 
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Health, Educafcion, and Welfare; the Department 
of Commerce; the Veterans Administration; the 
National Alliance of Businessmen; the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission; and the Pi-esident's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped. The 
purpose of this Committee is to insure the co- 
ordination of programs for veterans, thus maxi- 
mizin/3f utiliziition of rosoiirocs for tlieir training 
and ouiployment. : 

EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The Department of Labor has a mandate from 
Congress (sec. 2002 of 38 U.S.C.) to promote 
maximum employment and advancement oppor- 
tunities for qualified veterans; it, therefore, has a 
special obligation to provide leadership with re- 
gard to its own hiring policies and practices affect- 
ing veterans. During fiscal 1977, the Department's 
record in the employment of veterans, especially 
disabled and Vietnam~era vetemns, was reviewed 
and several actions designed to increase employ- 
ment of veterans were initiated. 

During fiscal 1977 and the transition quarter 
(July 1 through September 30, 1976), veterans 
made up 17 percent of the Department's total new 
hires; disabled veterans reprev^nted 3 percent of 
all new hires. Although complete data arc not 
available for the entire period, during the last 
three quarters of fiscal 1977, Vietnam-er i veterans 
made up .5.4 percent of all new hires. At the 
end of the fiscal year. \'eterans roprese.itcd 33 per- 
cent of all Department of Labor employees and 
48 percent of all professional employee.s. Vietnam- 
era and disabled veterans made up 7 percent and 
5 percent, respectively, of the Department's work 
force and 10 percent and 7 percent of the profes- 
sional work force. 

V/liile these statistics represent a significa.nt 
improvement over the vetesran employment rates 
previously reported, they also indicate a need to 
concentrate on increased Vietnam-era, mlnority^^ 
and disabled veteran hires. In response to this 
need, a departmentwide effort was initiated to 
increase veteran hirers by the development, of a 
Veterans' Employment Action Plan, which will 
provide clear guidelines for a coordinated depart- 
mental effort to improve employment opportu- 
nities for veterans. Instructions for preparing the 
plan were isstied in late Jtme to all components 



and regional cffices. A consolidated plan will be 
implemented during fiscal 1978. 

Several othqr actions during the reporting pe- 
riod were undertaken to promote employn\ent and 
ad^yancement opportunities for veterans: 

• Policy statement's were issued at all levels 
in the Department of Labor, reminding 
employees of the Department's special com- 
mitment to veterans and calling for personal 
involvement by managers and supemsors 
in meeting the Department's affirmative - 
action goals. 

• The Directorate of Personnel Management 

• (DPM) continued to emphasize the vet- 
erans' employment program to the Depart- 
ment's personnel officers through briefings 
and presentations at various meetings. The 
DPM began monitoring progress on veter- 
ans' employment on a regular basis and con- 
ducted meetings 'with each of tlie agency, 
personnel offices to discuss that agcncy^g per- 
formance in the employment of veterans 
and how the program could be improved. 
The veterans' employment program is 
scheduled as an ifmi for inclusion in per- 
sonnel management reviews during fiscal 
1978. 

• During the reporting period, the DPM 
focus^l on the veterans readjustment ap- 
pointment (VRA) as an aspect of the vet- 
erans' program thn;c previously has been 
neglected. The VRA (authorized \)y Execu- 
tive Order 11521 of Mar. 26, 1970) is a 
special type of appointment to a Federal 
civilian job that may be given to a returning 
veteran who agrees to participate in a train- 
ing ^r educational program while working. 
In addition to emphasizing the availability 
of veterans i^eadjiistment appointments in 
its presentations and in memorandums to 
the Washington, D.C., and field staff, the 
Directorate of Personnel Management de- 
veloped and sponsored a workshop on the 
VRA for personnel specialists in the na- 
tional office. 

• Information on the Department's policies 
and programs aflfecting Vietnam-era and 
disabled veterans was included in orienta- 
tion material for new employees, in a draft 
rension of the Employee Uandhook^ and 
in supen'isory training. . 
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FACILITIES UTILIZATION AND 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 

PROGRAM COORDINATION 
UNDER CETA 



AUTKORI2ATION Tho Se^nsUry [of Labor J and the Sef^t^Mry 

of Health, Education, and Welfare ^all re« 
IKiri to the Congress on the extent to which 
commimky colleges, area vooaliocui] and. 
^ \ iechnica] schools and other vocational edu- 

cational agencioe and ijistatutions, and voca- 
tional ' rcihabHitation agendeB are being 
ttUIized t6 carry out h^inmg programs sup* 
{>orted in whole or in part from provisioiui 
of thb ^d related A<i^ the eortiHit to whkh 
administrative ste(>e*have been taken and are - 
^ being taken to ehoourage the use of auoh 
facilities and institutions and~agencieB in the, 
carrying out of the provisions of this Act 
and any further legislation that may be re- 
^ . quired to aa^re effective coordination and 

utilization oC^jB^cfa facilities and agMoim to 
tho end tliat lUl federally inipported employ- 
ment and training/vocational edueatioai and 
vocational rehabiliti^cm pit^gnuns can more 
Effectively accompli^ tlieir objectivee of pro^ 
viding employment and tmiriing oppottoni-t 
Aim to al! persona needing occupational 
trainings 

"S*!ction 705 (b) , Public I^aw 9a-208 



THE SECRETARY OF H' AUTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 




WASHINGTON, D.C. 20201 



Apiul 1978. 

T( > Till, ( -o N ( ; H h S S nV T 11 K K N ITKP StATKS : 

EncUxscd istlu' fourth unniiiil roport to tlio Con^irn'sson facilities utilization 
Hiui rmployiiK'iit Jiiul trainin^jf pro^nini coonHiiiition. as miuirrd by section 
7or>(b) of the ( V)nipn*hen.sive Kniploynient and Training; Act. 

This n>pi)rt portrays the progress being ma<lc in the development of 
roordinative linkages in support of the achievement of the Nation's employ- 
inent and tniining goals. Under tliti decentralization policies of CETA, 
»Stat« and local activities have developed a Avide array of innovative ap- 
proaches to coordination. 

Sincerely, 




Secretary. 



FACILITIES UTILIZATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM 
COORDINATION UNDER CETA 



The Ofiire of State ami Conimiuiity Affairs, 
which operated in 1977 iimlor the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary for Iliiinan Development 
Services, provides leadership in the IT.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare (IIEW) 
for policy coordination and implementation of 
State and loc4il outreach activities that support 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) programs. At the national level, HEW 



guidelines and program priorities emphasize the 
luuni for Federal responsiveness to innovative 
State and local projects that establish CETA- 
HEW linkages. Technical assistance to States and 
localities is routinely provided by HEW coordi- 
nation teams under the leadership of the Re- 
gional Administrators for Human Development 
Services. 



The HEW Role 



YOUTH PROGRAMS 

The enactment of the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) of 1077 
has provided a new impetus for improving co- 
operation among the many institutions that pro- 
vide services to youth. Both the I>epartment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Depart- 
ment of Labor (DOL) are seeking to increase the 
employability of youth and to improve the process 
of transition from school to work. 

To assist the Department of I^bor in imple- 
menting the 1077 act, the Office of Education and 
tpe National Institute of Education have pre- 
pared technical assistance materials as an aid to 
local education agencies and prime sponsors in the 



development of agreements for the exchange of 
youth services and in the awarding of academic 
credit for competencies gained through YEDPA- 
funded activities. At the request of DOL, HEW 
has furnished descriptions of a variety of work- 
education models that illustrate potential strate- 
gies for implementing the ne\t law and has also 
identified other materials that will be useful to 
prime sponsors as they expand their services to 
youth. 

Tho importance of the need for close collabora- 
tion in the implementation of YEDPA was under- 
scored in a presentation to the annual meeting of 
the chief State school officers by HEW's Commis- 
sioner of Education and DOL's Director of the 
Office of Youth Programs, The joint presentation 
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ways in vvhit-li \\\v<v >v\\iu>\ «>(]ir( i.< cniild ;i>-i-! in 
tin- iniplciii('nt;il ion t)!" ihc jmI. I**(ilN)\\inL^ in 
t rfulnct ion to tin* rnw {ci:i-ln( i«in. llu' t u . ■ <h|nnl 
nuMils Ikmi' >|)i)nsf)r('«l iiw rr;ri<inal workslioj)- to 
jnovijlf nddit ion:i i in foi in:il ion to local ctlncation 
aircrK-ifS and prinu* >|ion>«>i> and to a.-.-i>l ihcni in 
dt'\-clo|)intr new institutional i-oojuTat i \r airanirc 
nM'nts. Thr \v()i k>lio|)s. \v]ii(di piov i^lril tli(» oppor- 
tnnity t'otM'xti'nsi \ «' intci Mct ii.n iM-twccn loi'ait'dn 
j'ation ap'nt-ic- Mud prini" -j)on,-ois. al.-u deal! 
with ni(»tliods of providing aradt-niic civdil. wavs 
tt> inttMriatr wovU cxprritMU'i' with cthiration, and 
ot \\rv pron-i iiiii niodids dcsi^nrd to nM)t ivatc yoiuif: 
pt'opic an<{ ladj) thcfn witli their rarccr dr{M>i<>n- 
MiakiiiL', 



ADULT EDUCAKON AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

ThoiT is a ion;:' history of snpport for cniplny- 
iftont juul ti-ainin^r pn)Kranis hy t hv staffs i)f Adult 
Mtiin'ati()n-:uui \'(K at ional Kdnration profrnuns in 
tho IIKW Oilier of Kducalion. Tho.^ staiT inom- 
ixM-snrc kvy i>ai1 iripaiit in HKW StaU^ and Iwal 
outiwdi (drr>il,s. An attempt is ludnfr mado to cx- 
piind the Adult K(hi(V'itioii Program so that, more 
julnlts a\u ef^ntinuo their e<hieation tlimu<xh hi^rh 
s(duK)l and f)h(!iin joh ti-ainin<x. Tt is the ol)joel)vo 
of tho VfK'ational K(hieation l^rofrniin topfivn per- 
sons of all ajzes reatly aecess to hitrh-fuiality vora- 
tional training that niatrhes e.niploynient oppor- 
ttuiities. The followin.ir types of ;i«:eneies. insti- 
tutions, and facilities. s<>rnr- of Mdiieh recAivo 
Oflieo of Kduoation snppoi-t. are. Ixvinpr utilized in 
the CKTA |)ro^i-aiu for eoordinate<l training: 
Se(*ondary antl posts^M^onda ry vtx'ational s/diools: 
skills eentei-s: private s^dl<x>ls. institutions, and 
technieal institutes: conununity and junior eol- 
loijfos; universities and ••olleires: r^onipi-rhensive 
hi^rh sehools: eornvtional ageneies: health eare 
institutions: j)rivate nssr>riat ions : and private 
employers. 



HEALTH PROGRAMS 

The staff of the l^uhlic Health Serviee are work- 
ing to impn)vc their knowledge eoneeniinir C^^'^W 
(VM>rdinat ion. The National {'enter for Health 



Sei \ ices lvesear(di in HKWs I^iblir Health Serv- 
ice and the ( )niee of i^»seareh and 1 development in 
l)()I/s MniployuMUit and Ti*aining Administra- 
tion have joint I \ funded a two-phase. (K)ntract 
>tu dy of healt h and ('KT.\ program linkages. In 
t lu' lir>t phas<\ t he st udy prrwluee^l (l(^s<^^ipt i vc data 
on 'JO CMTA primes sponsru-s who nvo conc-en- 
iralitjg on he^ilth Hunipow(»r cooivl -ition. In the 
seeond pha.s(». due to he eompletod i June 1078, 
the follr)\viriir topics will hr ex])loiv<i : Economic 
i haracterist ies; health/allied health training and 
])ul>lie ,-ervi<'e (vmployment.; eooperat-ion among 
(?KTA prime sponsoi>; and health planning agen- 
^ eies: tlie piT)port.ion of health-relate<l a-etivities 
rom|)ai-(»rl with other a<'t ivities under CETA ; pro- 
gram i)lanning metliods and techniques; job 
development, activities: joh placement, techniques; 
an<l cluiracterist ics Jtnd experience of tlios<^. plac<»d 
in health wcupat ions. T\w study should provide 
new infonnation al>out needs and potential for 
health and CETA piv)gram linkages that will be 
useful ,n establishing basic data for eomprehen- 
sive planning and program development 



HEW^DOL REGIONAL OFFICE AaiVITIES 

To improve interdepartmental (X)operation un- 
der ('h7r.\. the V.S. Department of Labor has in- 
vited Hh]W regional stall to part ici pat in eo- 
ordinaled planning, policy development, and 
teehnical assistance activities. HEW regional staff 
are taking pai-t in t raining conducted by DOL on 
the e\p;i Idling pul)lie service employn\ent pro- 
grams under title VT of CETA. 

Tn several regions. HEW staff are niend-^ers of 
technical as^^istanee and training f^ommit- 
tees. In regi<Mi VII in Kansas Tity, tbe close work- 
ing ndatit)nships betwect; DOJ^ and HEW re- 
gif)nal St ;i IT enabled the eoilaborat ive development 
of a CETA prinu^ sponsor issuance about tbe 
HFAV Ha sic Educational ()pport unity Grants 
program thrtt shoidd bring about greater use of 
these funds and thereby free CETA and Vo<'ation- 
al Ivlncatio?! funds for other purposes. Tn region 
H in X( w "^'ork, as a result of cf^operative arrange- 
nu»nts between the two 'departTnents> information 
about the Eniergencv Jobs Programk\Extension 
Act of 11)7^) was disseminated to IJr^^O HEW 
irrantees. , . 

HEW and DOL regional staff also eondvjicted 
YEDPA training workshops on a State-by-.^Jitc 



biisis. Those small workshops have porniittod prime 
sponsors and local (m1 neat ion agencies to (i;»al with 
their individual pmhlenis iind their pro^'rain dif- 



ferences Insulting from State laws and to initiate 
th(» working relationships necessary for the suc- 
rcssful inij)leinent4ition of the act. 



State and Local Initiatives 



Much prognuu authority under (*KTA is placed 
at the State and h)cal levels to assure that decision- 
making is as responsive to local contritions a.s ik)S- 
sible. Therefore, ITKW technical assistance is de- 
signed to strengthen State and local activities that 
facilitate CETA-IIKW c(K)rdinativc. arrange- 
ments. The following activities at the State and 
local level incorporate* innovativi* technicpies for 
program c(K>rdination that shouhl bring alnait im- 
proved planning and service <h»livery. There is, 
however, still nuich work to be done before com- 
prehensive planning can be developed for the de- 
livery of hunum .scM-vices at the State and local 
levels, mow is committed to working coopera- 
tively witli tlie Department of Labor in striving 
for an individuali/ed, comprehensive approach to 
aid youth in the .school -to- work transition and en- 
couraging a closer tic Wtween education programs 
and jobs. 

COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING AND 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Comprehensive Manpower Planning 
Information System 

IIEW ha.s siipix>rte4l in s^n'eml regions demon- 
stration compn^hensive nuinix>wer planning infor- 
mation system (COM PIS) that enables manpower 
and other human st^rA*ice>i a<lmini.stra.ton5 to com- 
pare their client data with infomintion from oftlier 
agencies offering siniila?* service^;. Tlie model sys- 
tem is funde<l by ITKW and develoix»d through an 
agreement with the (Vnter for ( Vnsns Use Studies 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. The project is 
a planning tool that pmvides a methofl of identi- 
fying sen-ice nc^eds and service delivery by neigh- 
borhoods or small subdivisions of a county or city. 
With uso of 4his planning tooh employment and 
training and relate/1 human service^sS can be prop- 



erly niat<'he<lto the chara^Meristic^? of tArgot popu- 
lations within these- small googniphic areas. 

Moni-oe County, N.Y., is tJie newest COMPIS 
C\ uionstration site. This projoct is being adminis- 
tcrwl by the Monroe County Office of Human Re- 
sources, which cx:)ntains all of the public human 
servioe^s agencies in the county, as well as the 
CETA .staff. The COMPIS demonstration system 
is also in ojx»ration in Virginia and Iowa. 

New Haven Public-Privafe Service Mix 

In New Haven, Conn., an HEW-DOL task 
force has Ix^en established with financial assist- 
ance from the HEW regional office in order to 
analyze coordination issues and propose a model 
mechanism for development of a comprehensive 
human ser\'ice delivery system. Through this proc- 
ess, a manual has been developed as a guide for 
establi.shnient of progi ammatic linkages. Coopera- 
tive agrt^e men ts are now in effect between the City 
of Xew Haven Manpower Administration and the 
Drug Dependence Unit of the Connecticut Mental 
Health Center, the Easter Seal Goodwill Rehabili- 
tation Center, tlie Division of Vocational^ Reha- 
bilitation, and Adult Education in the Office of 
Education. ^ 

N^-.ih Dakota Human Resources Coordination 

.\s the State prime sponsor under CETA, the 
(xovenior of North Dakota has placed ft high 
priority on aclue\nng cooperation among labor, in- 
<histiy. aiul 8tat<» human resource agencies in pro- 
viding employment-related services. In fiscal 1977, 
the Xorth Dakota Slate Planning Division re- 
ceived an HEW grant to .study the feasibility of 
coii.soli dating employment and training program 
plans. A Human Resources Coordinating Council 
has also been fonned in the Governor's office to 
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or^rnruzc roii i|)r(']icMsi\(' phuuiin^ ainon^ State 
nn<l loral liiimjm n^^^cnrics. A hmiiaii vv- 

sourer rMnr<l!filtlor <<'I \rS MS MSsistMllt to th<' (iO\-- 

rrn«»i- ;jn< i < !;,i ; j I i ic n mi ici 1 , A not Iut 1 n'A\' proj- 
rri ^v;\i\\ \\i\s liiM-n ;i\\ar<l(Ml t/> {issist in tin '.<tal)- 
lisliirM-rit of the courKMl. -1 in )ii l}it<' inipn)voi nts in 
a<r»'nry niJina/^riiicnt and |)lMnnin^. junl c.x i)rotlio 
|>o>sihility for- ^IcNclopniont. of a linman -^muvos 
unihn'lla ajxcnry. 

Council Linkages in New Jersey 

With T1K\V finanrijil as>i>tarin», tlip N'ow Jersey 
State Manpower Services Council lias pref)a!-e(l 
an inventory and study of employment and train- 
in^^-relaled advisory councils as part of their 
effort lo inipro\-e c(H)!d inat ion. The inventory re- 
port isentitle<l ''A IvN fereru-e (Juide to Manpower 
and !\ehat(Nl Ad\i-ury Councils in New .lersev^" 
arnl inchidc^: j-roliles (ni -Jl' State and suh-Stute 
Md\ i-or\- hoili.w. 'rhe'>(udv. entithMj "Opportunity 
f<M- Linka^_^c Analy-i>^ of Man[)o\ver and Kidated 
Advisory (\Huici)s in New Jcrse\-," pro\icT(*s 
rec(»rinnen<hif ions for e\j)andin«: communication 
arnon^r the c<)uncil-. 

T\ih New Jersey State ManpoweT* Services 
Cotmcii (SMSC) has also denionst rated its conv 
nntnieut to <'o(ji hfuition of services under CKTA 
jind ritic XX (»f tlie Social Secutjty Act. Tt has 
pro\ id^'d a p/ortion of the ( Joeernoi-'s l-pereent 
di^.-retionary funds inuler CKTA to ea(^h of four 
title XX cojditions located in the counties of 
(Jlouc<<ter, l*ji>sai<', Hudson, and .Nfiddiesex. The 
SMSC support shoidd improve the coalitions" 
eapacities for proirrani assessment and (valuation 
ud <-ontrihute to the development of joint plan- 
niii:: capal>il:l ies amontr t it h^ X X coalit ion /( 'KTA 
pi ini'- pon<or ser\ ire syst(*nis. 

New Mexico Technical Assistance and Planning 

In New Mexico. I he si a IV of t he State .\fanpo\v(M* 
Servirc^ ('o»mcil ^crw as a technic^al assistance 
resource ti) I'Oth prime sf»onso!*s and State a<ren - 
cies. A huirian resonrce .-crvice- dlre' jor\* that ar- 
r-ays per'tinent iri format inn. Ivy plannin^^ district, 
ha- heen (|cvelo|M'd fn]- use \i\ the technical assist- 
ance etVoit. 1 nfnrmat i< •!! workshops arid sul)-St:ite 
tralnini: are al-o hcin^r providi-d hy the S.NfSC 
in each of the se\ en ( 'ouncil of (TO\ ernments" plan- 
tunj^ districts in tjie Stale. To facilitate joint 
|^hlIU^I^^^^ a standard inter agency comnumieat i(Mi 



network has I)(>en estahlished hy tlit* ftMSC, and 
ridat iouships are Ihuu/j: ileveloped with IIEW- 
rehitcil pro;jram adv isory councils. When the No>w 
Mexico Ic^iislature recently passed a reorganiza- 
tion act <'ri*atiti^f a nc itunum services depart- 
ment, tile .State Manp(»wer Services (\)Uiicil was 
sele<*ted as the core unit for (he dovolopniont of 
the new department. 

SERVICE DELIVERY COORDINATION 

Massachusetts CETA>Welfare Coordination Model 

With a&siKtance. from HEW regional staff, the 
Afassachusett^s St at<i Manpower Services Council 
and t lie' States welfare a^'^ency have developed a 
model CETA/employmont service oooperative 
a^n'ement that, has Iw-en dis-fributed to all State 
Mani>ower ^on-ice.s Councils and Stat<5 welfare 
agencies in iTfjion T. As part of tiie model, a 
s^xxial enrollment form was developed to track the 
pa i-tiei pants enterin/nr the public service employ- 
ment pro^naiH. The proportion of recipients of 
Aid to Families wdth Dependent Children who 
paWicifiate in CETA programs in Massachusetts 
is t.lu* hif^hest in the region. 

Syracuse CETA-Health Planning 

1 1 VAX nvgiona 1 stuff have supported the attempts 
of the prime sponsor in Syracuse, N.Y., to im- 
piovo CKTA -health planning arrangements. An 
in\'entory of health iirsourccs and employers has 
iK'en (hn cdojXMl and an a*ssessment has been made 
of health o<'ciipations and employment opportuni- 
t i(\s in tlie Syr*acus<^dalx)r market area. A task force 
of manpower and health agencies is attempting 
to impro\*(> health planning, training, service de-.." 
livery, and ndated employment opportunities. The 
prime sjxmsor has established a health subcommit- 
tee iu^ part of tlie CKTA manpower planning 
conncil. 

Employment for Handicapped Persons 
and Disabled Veterans in Delaware 

The Do law art* TnteTagoncy Employment and 
Training Pmgram for Handicapped Poi*sons and 
l)is:d)led Vetenins was funded under the CETA 
title HI National Program for Selected Popula- 
tion Segments. The physically and mentally handi- 



c^vplHMl const it uU' one of four st^IcM tcvl soginontfi. 
Tho |)n)j('('t fcjiturcs it lurinoraiKiuni of arri^oomoiit 
i)ot\vo('ii \\u' I nt(M'^n)\ (M-niucntul Manpower Scrv- 
(( 'K*r.\ ) , ( he Division of Wx-at io]i:iI Kolmhili- 
tation. and Ww I)i\ isn)n of ICinpIoyiiH^nt Sorvict^s. 
Fu»!('r iIm' :i<rr<'t'ni(Mit, tiic InttT^ovcM-nnianlal 
M{ini)o\v(M* Service luis rcvsponsihilily for ov(\i*alI 
inanapMnont an<l roonlinnf ion o f t Iio piT>jo<^t ; the. 
I)i\ ision of \'(M nt ioinil Kehahilihit ion is i-(\s])onsi- 
l)le for r(H-ru i( nient juul s(m*\ iee (]eli\'erv: ninl f lie. 
Division of Kin ploy men I Servi<'es assists wit]) iv- 
ernitnient, K•ollnseIin/^^ and testing and pi'ovidesS 
speciali/cMl lnlH>r market in fnrmnft ion. ^^olx^ tlmn 
400 handicapped indi\'iduals \itxvi' been placed 
tlirou<rh (Jus pro<rrani. 

CETA-Vocational Rehabilitation 
Gient Agreement in Tennessee 

I'lie r(Mmesse(^ r)i\ ision of \'ocational ]?el)al)ili- 
tatinn has e>tahlislied a cooptM at i\'e a»r! (MMn(Mit 
with a Icx'al piime sponsoi* to imjiroxe tiie de- 
livery of v(K-ational iMn|)Ioyment-reIat(Hi s(M"\'ices 
to handicai>pe(i individuals wiio are also CEl'A 
elient.s. Accoidin/^ to this a«j:reeinent, the ]Hime 
sponsor will pix)\ ide vcvational trainin<r and joh 
plar(*ment s(M-\ices while the State vocational re- 
liahilitation /lixtMicy |>rovides counsel in^r, medical 
dia<mostic (V aluation, and jdiysical restfu jit inn 
services to (ditrihlt^ jnM'sons rc^ftMrcni i)y l>^,ih 
a<ir(Micies. 

CETA-Vocationol Education Linkages in Arkansas 

In Arkansas, the balance* of-Statc^ prime sjion- 
sor stafV in iUv (io\(M norV ManpowtM* ( )ni<*e is 
providin*,^ funds i'lnder title 1 ivf CF/IW to. the 
marjpow(»r scu tion of tUr Arkansas Department t^f 
Kducation to coniiii«'t lusa\'y (Mjnipriumt, opcMMttir 
traininir for s(»\-cral counties and citi(^s. Success- 
fid lu'o^rams have Ik^mi coriiph^tcd in 10 coun7i(*s- 
in .\rkansas. City and county iro^'ernments are 
snpj>lyin^ t he necessary c(juipmcnt and facilitii^s 
for trainiuir. \\hilc \"ocational efhication protrrmns 
ar<* pro\ idinir inst met iona 1 personnel, supplies, 
aiid mater^irds. 

Vocational Technical Institute 
Training in Minnesota 

In Albert f.ea, Minn., the hx-al area vocational 
to<'hni(*al institute is usin«^ funds proxided by tiu^ 




(xoverrKU'V Mani)ower Oflice and the State Uc- 
parfment of Mdacation and sj)eciaii/ed e<piipniont 
from tiie Minui'sota Manufacturers and Housing 
Association to train -JO unemployed CIOTA par- 
ticipants as mobile bonu^ siu'vice teciuucinns. In 
similar ]>r()»rranis thron^iiont tiie State, ap[)ix)xi- 
nuitely -V-l area vocational terhnieal institutes train 
l.(;(M^ ( MvTA eniollees i)er year. Kducation pro- 
^M'ams <uler full tuition for \('t(u*ans and partici- 
pants under '2\ and three-fourths tuition for par- 
ticipants who are o\'er *J I . The skill center in Du- 
luth is funded by n c(uuhi nation of resoui'ces that 
include^ adult basic education, conuuunity correc- 
tions, the Woi'k Incentive Proti;ram, \'Ocationai re- 
habilitat ion, vocational education, and title 1 funds 
from two prime sponsors. 

Comprehensive Services for Iowa Migror^ts 

1*be Mi^n*ant Action Pro»rrani, Inc., (MAP) in 
D(^s Moin(\s, Town, (foiinerly in Ma,son City) is 
a recipient of funds fi-om the Depart ment of Lalx)r 
under CKT.V title HI and from several other 
Fed(M*al agencies, including IIEW. It is the mis- 
sion of the Mi«rrant Art ion Program to facilitate 
the placement of inifrrant farmworkers in new 
occupations as tt^duiolotrical advances reduce the 
a\ ;nlability of low-skill a^ricult ural jobs. Through 
this ])ro«rrani, a total of 111 MAP clients have 
enrol hnl in adult basic ecbi^ation pro^i-ams. Com- 
l)rehensive nu^iieal and dental care has been pix)- 
\ id(Hl to clients under contracts w it h locn 1 plmiTUft- 
cies. hospitals, and physicians. Since November 
ll'Tf), a total of 'M)-] clic^its have entered alternative 
em])loym(Uit as a rc^sult of this program. 

Colorado Migrant Health Linkages 

KncU snnnncr (^^lorado exptM^ences an influx of 
an * st i ma IimI -J .'),(!()() nn grant farmworkers, whos^ 
medical needs o\*ertn\ tlie (existing rural health 
sy>t(Mii. To sf)l\e this probhuu, a system of liealth 
care has been d(*\'(do])(Ml that brings together the 
rt^-ources of an IIIsW migrant health ])rogTam, 
tile 1 'ni\'*Msity of Colorado Medical CVnter, th^' 
Ollice of iMhieation's migrant programs, and 
('F/FA balam*e-of-Stat(» title programs. Fund- 
ing from the IIKW regional director's oflice has 
1 )ee n a wa rt I (m 1 to fi 1 1 ga j^s in p ro j ect resources. 
'I'his combineil activity su])ports the delivery of 



health scrviros to migrants thi'ou;^di locnl pro- 
vi(h.»rs ami a iiUMlical stinhMit tcniu durin^r a 'Jl-i' 
month poak period between June and Septeniber, 

Nevada CETA-Aging Program Agreement 

The Nevachi State Manpower Ser\ires Council 
niid the State ])i\ ision of A;^in<r Ser\ iees have 
(h'veh)i)e(l a coorcHnat i\'e a/^rec ineut that pro\ i(i|es 
for an innovati\'e i)nbhe '-j'r'\'ic(» eru])Ioynient pro- 
trrani of pni't-tiriH^ work tur t h(M'hleT-Iy. I'he a,i;i"ei»- 
nient stipuhites that the C'lyiW stafT will pro\ i<le 
the Division of A^inp: Services tiaiely notice of 
CKTA fund aHwations and tliat the Division of 
A^in/x Services and the profi^ranis and services 
operatin;^ nntler its auspices will ejnj)loy and train 
CK/rA workers. 

CETA-Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
Agreements in Washington"*" 

In the State of Washington, statT Iuia'C Ix'cn 
apjvdnted at the State* \'ocational rehaliilitation 
a^encv to (h*v{dop joint .serv ice a<rreenients with 
all ei/Lrbt prime sponsors in the State. The agree- 
ments should cover comprehensive \ocat^onal re- 
ImMilitation services. Seven afrreements ha\'e al- 
ready been sipicd, 

I 

^ Syracuse Health Training and Placement 

The SyracMise j^rime s|)(Mis(fr has tle\ (dope(l writ- 
ten a^n-eenients with the State T^Tuvcrsity of Xew 
York Upstate Nfedical Center and sele<'tcd healthy 
employers for counsel in^r an<] re ferial, classroom 
trainin<r. and posttrainino: ]^la(^euie its. Prepara- 
tion will he prov ided f(^i' such health occupations 
as physical therapy aide, pharniacy aide, medical 
Iftln^ratory assistjuit. X-ray t(*chnician. o]')eratinf; 
room tci'linician, and hos])ital attiMidant. The I'p- 
state NFcdiral ('enter will i)rf)\'ide both classroom 
and on t lu^-jol) trninin^ for < MTA part icifiants 
at no,(^ost to the Syiacuse ]irime sponsor. The total 
profrrain will accommodate abf)ut -20 i KT\ par- 
ticipants, who will V)e supported by a <'ombinat ion 
(if CPiTA a 1 Iowa aces and l^asic Mdu(*ation Oppor- 
t unity (Jrant funds. In aihlition, the Upstate Med- 
ical (\*nter will enrol] three ('KT.\ participants 
in its np/^radin/ir program. 



Vermont CETA-Vocational Education 
Linkages with the Private Sector 

In Ess^^x Junction, Vt., voc^itional education 
and ('I%TA prognun administrators have com- 
bined t heir i-e^^urcos t^ train clexitronic assomblere 
for the Pl^ntal Coiponit-ion. Eligible CETA par- 
ti<Mpants wore referred to the Essex Junction 
Educational (Vnter for 100 hours of training con- 
ducted and fundexi by the State Division of Voca- 
tional Educat ion. Living allowancCxS were jmid by 
the prime sjMMisor from CETA. funds. As a result 
of this coopenitivi^ agn^'-ment., T)! trainees wore 
hired by the Digital Corporation, and 2 were 
placed with other electronics businesses. 

Adult High School Programs in New Jersey 

Tlie New Jei^y Bureau of Adult, Continuing, 
!iyd Comnumity Education has promoted the 
adult high .school, a competency-based program 
awarding high school, credits for what adults al- 
ready know and can do in a variety of subjects. 
CETA participants in Monmouth and Morris 
counties are Ix^nefiting from such programs. The 
.school districts in Somerset and Passaic counties 
and a vocational technical schdol in Hudson 
County have also developed proposals, at the prime 
sponsor's reque^st, for new or expanded adult high 
school programs. TIic New Jersey Bureau of 
Adult, Continuing, and Community Education 
has i)ropos<>d a similar program to servo the Now 
Jeraey balance-of-State counties that would be 
funded fi-oni the Governor's 4-perc^nt special 
<:rant funds under CETA. 

Clinical Training for CETA Participants 
in Chester County, Pa. 

With funding ju^stuncxi from the HEW re- 
gi(^nal oflice, the (^he.ster County Manpower Pro- 
gram in Pennsyh ania has established a clinical 
training program to prepare respiratory therapy 
technicians to meet needs in a health care shortage 
area. The UniVei-sity of Pennsylvania ITo.spital is 
sponsoring eight respinitoiy therapy technician 
students in two classes. Following the 24-weok 
(•oui*se at the University of Penn.sylvania, the stu- 
dents will go to the Chester County Hospital for 
24 weeks of cliiucal training. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 



The Department of Labor is the source of all data in this report unless 
otherwise specified. Prior to July 1969 the labor force data shown in sections 
A and B were published, by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 

Information on data concepts, methodology, etc., will be found in appro- 
priate publications of the Department of Labor, particularly Employnient 
and EarningB of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and publications of the 
Employment and Training Administration. (See also the note on historic 
comparability of labor force data that follows.) For those series based on 
samples, attention is invited to the estimates of sampling variability and 
sample coverage published in Employment and Earnings, 

Labor force and total unemptbyraent data by State and major labor area, 
which are presented in tables D^^V©-^, I>-^j D-7, and D-8, are now based 
on concepts and methods used in the Current Population Survey. This is 
discussed further in the note on historic comparability of labor force 
statistics, which follows. 

Projections of population and labor force data were revised only for 
tables E-1 and E-9. 

In section F, "Employment and Training Program Statistics," data for 
fiscal 1977 reflr t the changeover to the new fiscal year beginning October 1, 
1976; the transitional quarter covers the period from July 1 through Sep- 
tember 30, 1976. Transitional quarter . breakouts are not shown for tables 
F-4, F-5, and F-6, because transfers between programs under CETA titles 
I, II, and VI precluded obtaining reliable transitional quarter enrollment 
data. None of the tables presenting data on employment service activities 
(F-8 through F-13) include transitional quarter breakouts because the 
employment service repoj^ting system was not programed to provide such 
data. 

Table G~6 includes data for Producer Price Indexes, which were pre- 
viously known as Wholesale Price Indexes. Producer Price Index data 
are presented for the three major stages of processing groupings (finished 
goods ; intermediate materials, supplies, and components ; and crude ma- 
terials for further processing) rather than for the three major commodity 
^/groupings (all commodities; farni products and processed foods and feeds; 
and industrial commodities) included in earlier reports. Consumer Price 
Index data presented in table G-^ are comparable with those presented in 
earlier reports. 

Tables G-10, G-11, and G-12, which present data on minority employ- 
ment, remain the same as they appeared in the 1977 Employment and Train- 
ing Report af the President because data beyond 1975 Were not available * , , 
atpresstime. 

References to "Spanish-speaking Americans" have been changed to 
"Hispanic." 

Individual items in the tables may not add to totals because of rounding. 

In order to conserve space, prior year data for some tables have been 
omitted. However, these data can be found in earlier editions of the Em- 
ployment and Training Report of the President {M<mpov>er Report of the 
President prior to 1976) . 

Preliminary data are indicated by "p." 
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Not« on Hlttoric Comporoblllty of Lobor Forco StotUtlct 



liaised lower age Vn>iit, Beginning with data for 1967, the lower age limit for 
official statistics on i^orsons in the labor force was raised from 14 to 16 years. 
At the name time, several definitions were sharpened to clear up ambiguities. 
The principal definitional changes were: (1) Counting as unemployed only 
persons who were currently available for work and who had engaged iu 
some specific jobse(*king activity within the past 4 weeks (an exception to 
the latter condition is made for persons waiting to start a new job in 30 
days or waiting to be recalled from layoff) . Ih the past the current availability 
test was not applied and the time period for jobseeking was ambiguous; (2) 
counting as employed persons who wen^. al^sent from their jobs in the survey 
week (because of strikes, bad weather, etc.) and who were looking for other 
jobs. These persons had previously been classified as unemployed; (3) 
sharpening the questions on hours of work, duration of unemployment, and 
self-employment in order to increase their reliability. 

These changes did not affect the imemployment rate by more than one-fifth 
of a percentage point in either direction, although the distribution of un- 
employment by sex was affected. The number of employed was reduced about 
1 million because of the exclusion of 14- and 15-year-olds. For persons 16 
years and over, the only employment series appreciably affected were those 
relating to hours of work and class of worker. A detailed discussion of the 
changes and their effect on the various series is contained in the February 
1967 issue of Employment and Earnings and- Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force (the title of Employment and Earnings at that time). 

The tables in section A have been revised to exclude 14- and 15-yeSr-olds 
where possible; otherwise, annual averages for 1966 are shown on both the 
old and new bases. Overlap averages for 1966, where pertinent, are also 
shown for the special labor force scries in section B. 

Noncomparahility of labor force levels. Prior to the changes introduced in 
1967, there were three earlier periods of noncomparahility in the labor force 
. data : (1) Beginning 1953, as a result of intixxiucing data from the 1950 census 
into the estimation procedure, population levels were raised by about 600,000 ; 
labor force, total employment, and agricultural employment by about 350,000, 
primarily affecting the figures for totals and males; other categories were 
relatively unaffected ; (2) beginning 1960, the inclusion of Alaska and Hawaii 
resulted in an increase of about 500,000 in the population and about 300,000 
in the labor force, four-fifths of this in nonagricultural employment; other 
labor force categories were not appreciably affected; (3) beginning 1962, the 
introduction of figures from the 1960 con.sus reduced the population by about 
50,000, labor force and employment by alx)ut 200,000 ; unemployment totals 
were virtually unchanged. 

In addition, beginning 1972, information from the 1970 census was intro- 
duced into the estimation procedures, producing an increase in the civilian 
noninstitutional population of about 800,000; labor force and employment 
totals were raised by a little more than 300,000, and unemployment levels and 
rates were essentially unchanged. 

A subsc<]|uent population adjustment based on the 1970 census was intro- 
duced in March 1973. This adjustment affected the white and black and other 
races groups but had little effect on totals. The adjustment resulted in the 
reduction of nearly 300,000 in the white population and an irtcrease of the 
same magnitude in the black and other races population. Civilian labor force 
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and total employment figures were affected to a lesser degree; the white 
labor force was reduced by 150,000, and the black and other races labor force 
rose by about 210,000. Unemployment levels and rates were not affected 
significantly. 

Chnngea in occupational classification system. Beginning with 1971, the 
comparability of occupational employment data was affected as a result of 
changes in censas occupational classifications introduced into the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). These changes stemmed from an exhaustive re- 
view of the classification system to be used for the 1970 Census of Population. 
This review, the most comprehensive since the 1940 census, aimed to reduce 
the size of largo groups, to be more specific about general and "not elsewhere 
classified" groups, and to provide information on emerging significant occu- 
pations. Differences in March 1970 employment levels tabulated on both the 
1960 and 1970 classification systems ranged from a drop of 650,000 in opera- 
tives to an increase of 570,000 in service workers, much of which resulted 
from a shift between these two groups; the nonf arm laborers group increased 
by 420,000, and changes in other groups amounted to 220,000 or lesa 

An additional major group was created by splitting the operatives category 
into two : operatives, except transport, and transport equipment operatives. 
Separate data for these two groups first became available in January 1972. 
At the same time, several changes in titles, as well as in order of presentation, 
were introduced ; for example, the title of the managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors group was changed to "managers and administrators, except farm," 
since only proprietors performing managerial duties are included in the 
category. 

Apart from the effects of revisions in the occupational classification^ system 
beginning in 1971, comparability of occupational employment data was fur- 
ther affected in December 1971, when a question eliciting information on 
major activities or duties was added to the monthly CPS questioraiaire in 
order to determine more precisely the occupational classification of indi- 
viduals. This change resulted in several dramatic occupational shifts, particu- 
larly from managers and administrators to other groups. Thus, meaningful 
comparisons of occupational levels cannot be made between 1972 and prior 
periods. However, revisions in the occupational classification system as well 
as in the CPS questionnaire are believed to have had bUt a negligible impact 
on unemployment rates. 

Additional information on changes in the occupational classification sys- 
tem of the CPS appears in "Revisions in Occupational Classifications for 
1071" and "Revisions in the Current Population Survey" in the February, 
1971 and February 1972 issues, respectively, of Employment and Eanmigs. 

State and major labor area information. State and major labor are>a labor 
force arid unemployment estimates (tables D-3, D-4, D-6, D-7, and DS) are 
now based on the concepts and methods used in the Current Population Sur- 
vey. Data for all States in 1976 and 1977 and 30 labor market areas are taken 
directly from the Current Population Survey, and estimation methods for 
others have been modified to more nearly approximate the concepts used 
in the CPS. The data published now are not comparable with work force 
data published \n the Ma7 ower Report of the President prior to 1976 or 
the Employment and Training Report of the President in 1976 and 1977. 
For an explanation of the procedures used in making labor force estimates 
and of changes in procedures, see "Explanatory Note for State and Area 
Unemployment Data," published monthly in Employment and Earmngs, 
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SECTION D STATE AND AREA LABOR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Table A~1. Employment Status of the Noninstitutionaf Population 16 Years and Over, by Sex: Annual 
N Averages, 1947-77 
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Table A-1. Employment Status of the Noninttttutional Population 16 Years and Over, by Sex: Annuaf^ 

Averages, 1947-77 — Continued 
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Toblil Total Labor Force (Including Armed Forces) and Labor Force Participation Rates ^ for Persons 
16 Years and Over, by Sex and Age: Annual Averages, 1947-77 
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and J 7 
y<'ars 



Kootiioto at rmi of table. 



IH and 19 
yours 



•20 to 2-t 
yoars 



2.' to M 
yrars 



ru*. to ^ \ 



to ;A 
yj-ars 



.-).'•. to M 
yj-ars 



Co years 
and over 



NtunlM-r in total labor forc»" (thousands) 



14 and 

15 yoars 



44.2.SH 


1. \m : 


I. 881 


5. Of 14 


- 

10. 5'.>S 


'1. Wi3 


7.882 


5, 6.50 


1 

2,376 ' 


586 


44. 72-1 


1. lOS 


1,H34 


5.117 


10. 7.'W 


9. 723 


7.975 


5. 77t) 


2.38.5 i 


572 


4.'). l>.\7 


1. KVS 


1.7-0 


5. I'.iH 


10. 880 


9,860 


H. (M3 


5. 7.^S 


2,454 


577 


45. 440 


1.07H 


1.742 


\2-24 


ll.fM4 


9.9.52 


H. 1 5,2 


5. m\ 


2,4.53 ! 


623 


4fi.nft:j 


1. 14S 


1. 717 


5. 267 


n.2f)'J 


lO.f^i 


H. 2,51 


882 


2,46!) i 


611 


4ti, 4U> 


I, I '-4 


1. 6.^** 


5. 223 


ll.4'm 


10. 18^1 


8.374 


5. 957 


2, 415 


585 


47. VM 


I. i2r. 


1 . a52 


.■>.084 


11.46'.i 


10. GfyJ 


8.612 


5. 97 !l 


2, .544 


.561 


47.27r> 


1.1 »73 


1, 6.S3 


4. \m 


11,467 


10.748 


H.743 


6, no 


2, .52.5 


572 


47.48H 


1. l.Hi) 


1.682 


4.851 


11.46-1 


lO.K'W 


~~-8.877 


6. 125 


2. .526 


566 


>7.'M4 . 


1.216 


1. 731 


4.814 


n.;iv.) 


10.H26 


9. (M4 


6. 224 


2,604 


665 


47. !HV» 


1.207 


1. 778 


4.781 


11.247 




9.201 


6. 227 


2,477 


685 


4S. I'.Y* 


1. 197 


1. 75-1 


4.84'.) 


11. 108 


n. h 


9. 369 


6. 3(»8 


2,379 


676 


48. AiVi 


1.256 


1.7«i 


4.tr87 


10.981 


1 1 . 2:^ 


9.488 


6,3.W 


2,321 


676 


48. H7() 


1.3;i5 


1. 84'.i 


5. mi 


10. 930 


11.3UI 


9. 6:m 


6, 405 


2,287 


637 


4<vi(»n 


1.271 


1. <i.^8 


5. 187 


10. 880 


11. 4UJ 


9.741 


6. 5:i5 


2,220 


725 


4'l. V.}^ 


1.22.='» 


2.(nJ7 


5. 272 


U 1.720 


11.. 542 


9.803 


6. .565 


2,241 ; 


780 




1.372 


2. UM 


5.471 


10. 6;i5 


U.WJ 


9. 923 


6, 67H 


2, 135 


738 


.',0. 387 


I.. 54'.t 


2.026 


7oi 


ID. (>36 




10. 043 


6. 745 


2, 123 


731 


M). 'MR 


1 577 


2. 2.Vt 


'■, •126 


M. ft.''.3 


I \ . bi l l 


10. 131 


6. 768 


2, 1.31 


750 




] ' r^v^ 


2. -167 


6. 13*.i 


I't. 761 


U.3«l.i 


10.202 


6, 8.')2 


2,089 


790 






2.M'» 


6. .540 


ll.fHM 


U , 282 


10. 295 


6. <J44 


2, 118 


83ft 


.Sn. iXV) 


1. ." l.< 


2. 482 


6, 788 


I J . :i70 


U. 122 


10.364 


7. 030 


2, 1.54 


857 


5.'l. »WS 


1. kiOtl 


2. 482 


7.0SvS 


11. 700 


10.»»46 


10. 432 


7.062 


2, 170 


874 


M.:u:? 


1.840 


2. 5.^5 


7. 37S 


11.974 


10.818 


10.487 


7. 127 


2, m 


892 


.VI. 7'.'7 


1. 87'. 1 


2. 610 


7.6<i8 


12. 271 


10. 675 


10.517 


7, 149 


2.089 


927 


t)7l 


1.077 


2.814 


7. 71»5 


12.806 


10.644 


l(J.472 


7, 141 


2,022 


936 


.W. 47! 1 


2, KX) 


2. '.I3'.» 


8,021 


13, 4.50 


10.581 


■ 10. 474 


7,005 


l,?K)8 


964 


57. 34[» 


2. 15.^ 


3. 034 


8. 105 


13, W3 


10.614 


10. 491 


7. 032 


l,i»25 


983 


57.700 


•J 077 


3. OtO 


8. 186 


14.456 


10.583 


10. 464 


6, 


1,906 


922 


58, .H>7 


2.<H*)7 


3. 1 1 1 


8. 421 


14.?«>0 


10.660 


10. 360 


6, 972 


1,816 


898 


59, 4fi<> 


2. 1 IH 


3. 167 


S. 623 


15.502 


10, 906 


10. 231 


7, W5 


1,845 


972 


16.683 


643 


1. 1<>2 


725 


3.750 


3. 676 


2.730 


1,522 


445 


232 


17,351 


671 


1. 164 


721 


3.*»40 


3.8m 


2. 973 


1,565 


514 


248 


17.800 


W8 


1. 165 


.'.6t)2 


4.(X)6 


3, \m 


3, 100 


. 1, 678 


,556 


242 


IS. 412 


6U 


1. 103 


2.681 


4. 101 


4. 166 


3.328 


1, 839 


584 


268 


19. (154 


663 


I. 100 


2. 670 


4.305 


4.. 307 


3. SSa 


1,923 


.551 


255 


19.314 


TOO 


1,052 


2. 51*» 


4.335 


4.4-44 


3. 637 


2,032 


590 


244 


19. 4ff> 


a=i6 


1.057 


2,447 


4, 175 


4.668 


3.682 


2.018 


693 


23^» 


19,718 


620 


1.068 


2.441 


4. 224 


4.715 


3. 824 


2. 164 


666 


253 


20. 584 


641 


1.088 


2. 458 


4,261 


4.8<» 


4.1.55 


2, 3<)l 


780 


258 


21.4\»5 


736 


1. 132 


2,467 


4.285 


5. 036 


4. 407 


2,610 


821 


313 


21,76'i 


716 


I. 15(t 


2. 453 


4.263 


.5.121 


4.618 


2,631 


813 


332 


22, 149 




1, 153 


2. 5U) 


4.201 


5. ItK) 


4,862 


2.727 


822 


333 


22.516 


765 


1. 137 


2.48-1 


4.0y6 


5. 232 


5.083 


2,883 


836 


349 


23. 272 


805 


1.2.')7 


2. 590 


4. 140 


5. :Ui8 


5,280 


2.{»86 


\f07 


347 


23,838 


774 


1. 374 


2. 708 


4. 151 


5. .3'.U 


5,405 


3, 105 


926 


419 


24.047 


741 


1.411 


2.814 


4.111 


5. 479 


5, ;«3 


.3, 198 


911 


460 


24,730 


850 


1 . :i8s 


2. '.t70 


4. 181 


5. 6(V4 


5, 505 


■ 3. 332 


\m 


. 405 


25. 443 


'.»nO 


\.:^7i 


3. 2*20 


4.\H7 


5.61H 


5,682 


3. 447 


966 


411 


26, 2,S2 




1 . 5<Vi 


3. ;i75 


4, :W6 


5. 724 


5. 714 


3. .587 


976 


^ 421 


27. 


1,05-t 


1.826 


3. m 


4.516 


5. 761 


5. 885 


3. 727 


'.»63 


481 


28. 3\15 


1.076 


1.821 


3, MHl 


4.8.=i3 


5. 847 


5, <»86 


3,855 


978 




2!t. 242 


1. i;io 


1.K18 


4.251 


5. 104 


5.86^^ 


6. 132 


3, tt38 




5.59 


30,5.'")1 


1. 24n 


1.86<l 


4.615 


5.401 


5. \m 


6.3S8 


4.077 


1,0.56 


573 


31.560 


1.324 


l,<f26 


4. 893 


5. 704 


5.971 


6, 5;t3 


4, 153 


I, (156 


637 


32. 132 


1.331 


1 . ",»70 


5. »MH) 


5. 939 


5. !>57 


6.571 


4.216 


i,a57 


637 


3,3. 320 


1.455 


2. 121 


5. ^37 


6. 52,'i 


6.025 


6. M<J 


4,224 


1,085 


670 


34. 561 


1.57" 1 


2. 2:«) 


5.618 


7. 195 


6. 149 


6.558 


4, 179 


1,054 


702 


'X\ 8«»2 


1 . f^.V> 


2,350 


5.867 


7.826 


6. :154 


6. 687 


4, 158 


996 


718 


37, 087 


1.652 


2.407 


6. 116 


H. 473 


6.496 


6,667 


4,244 


1,033 


699 


:w. 520 


1,673 


■ 2.486 


6. 339 


9. 183 


6.8(U 


6. 670 


4,308 


1,^58 


697 


40, 067 


l.73,S 


2.551 


6. 619 


9. 877 


7. l.">6 


6,698 


4, 367 


1,065 


761 
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Tabl« A-a. Total Labor Fore. (Inelodlng Armed Force.) and Labor Force ParHclpaHon Ra^es ' for Persons 
16 Years and Over, by Sex and Age: Annual Averages^ 947-77— Continued 



Bex and year 



Mai.k 



yM7. 
VMH . 

1050. 

195:» . . . 
.1953... 
1064... 
X055... 
lOM... 
1057... 
1058.. 
1050.. 
I960.. 
1961. . 
1062.. 
1063.. 
1064,. 
lOe."). . 

v)fi7. :. 

1968. . 

1969. . 
1970- 
1071. . 
1072 . . 
1073. .. 
1974 . . 
1975. . 
1078. . 
11177. .. 



Kemai.k 



1047... 
194«. . 
1940... 
1950 . .. 
las I 
1052. .. 
Ifl,^. . . 
lOM. 
1055 . . 
1056. 
1957 . 
1058... 
I95<t . . . 
1960 

liHJi . . . 

1062. 
1063 .. 
1964 . 
HW."). . . 
1966. .. 
1967. . 
106H 
196U . . . 
1970 
1971... 
1072 . . 
1073 . . 
1074 ... 

1075 

1976. 
1977. ... 



Total. 15 
yoars and 
over 



H7.0 

m. \) 

H6.8 
87.3 
87.2 
9 

H«.4 
H«. 2 
86.3 

0 

H4.5 
84.0 
R,i.(i 

•8L'.8 i 
8L'.2 i 

81,5 
81.4 

81.5 I 
' 81. 'J . 

80.'» : 

80.6 i 
80.0 
79.7 
79.5 
79.4 I 
78.5 

78.1 ; 

78.3 



Ifi and 17 
ypars 



;u.8 
;vi. 7 
X\. 2 
33.9 
M.l 
34.8 

:m.5 
:m.6 
7 

36. •> 
.S6. V 
37 I 

37. K 

:w. 1 

3S.0 

:w. 3 

.3K. 
'M. 3 
40. 3 
A\.2 
41.6 

42. 7 

43. 4 
43. 4 
43. 1> 
44.7 
45. 7 
46.4 

47:4 

48.5 




i.7 I 



52. 2 

53. 4 
52. 3 

♦52.0 
54.5 
53.1 
51.7 
48.3 
49. 5 
52.6 
51. 1 
47.9 
46.0 
46.8 
4.'>.4 
43. 5 
42.7 
43. 6 
44.6 
47.0 
47.5 
46.8 
47.7 
47.5 
47.3 
48.3 
50.5 
51.0 
49.0 
48.9 
60.6 



29.5 
31.4 
31.2 
.'W.l 

2 

33.4 
31.0 
28.7 
28.9 
32.8 
31. 1 
28. 1 
28.8 ! 
LN.l I 
28.5 ■ 
27.1 ) 
27. 1 • 
27.4 t 
27.7 i 

.m7 

31 . 0 
31.7 
X\. 7 
M. 9 
34.3 
36.6 
1 

40.4 
40.2 
40.7 
42.2 



80.5 
79. 9 
79. 5 
79,0 
SO. 3 
79.1 
78.5 
76.5 
77.1 
77,9 
77.7 
7.V7 
75.5 
73.6 
71.3 
71.9 
73. 1 
72.0 
70.0 
69.0 
70.9 
70.2 
69. 6 
69. 9 

m. 3 

72.0 
73.2 
74.3 
73.0 
73.1 
74.4 



52. 3 
52. 1 
M. 0 
51.3 
52. 7 
51.4 

50. 8 
.')0.5 
51.0 
52. 1 
51.5 
51.0 
4!). 1 

51. \ 

51. 1 
.VJ. 9 
.V).6- 
49. 3, 
4!*. 4 
.W. 1 

52. ^ 

52. h 
.M. 5 
.W. 7 

53. 2 
5S.6 
.57.0 

58. 3 
58.3 

59. 2 
CO. 6 



Lalwr forco participation rate 



84.9 
85 " 
tt<.8 
89. 1 
91. 1 
92,1 
92. 2 
91.5 
W.8 
IK). 8 
89. 8 
89.5 
<>0. 1 
90 2 
89. V. 
89.1 
88.3 

oo. 'I 

88.0 
87. 9 
87.5 
86.5 
86.6 
86.6 
8.5.7 
85.9 
86.8 
87.3 
85.9 
86.4 
86.7 



44.9 
45.3 
4,5.0 
46. 1 
46.6 
44.8 
44.5 
45. 3 
46.0 
46.4 
46.0 
46.4 
45. 2 
46.2 
47. 1 
47.4 
47.6 
49. 5 
.50.0 
51.5 

.5:1.4 

.54.6 
.56.8 
.57.8 
57.8 
59. 1 
61.2 
63.2 
64.3 
65.2 
66.7 



a5.8 

86.1 
9.5. 9 
<>6.2 
97.1 
97.7 
97.6 
97.5 
07,7 
97.4 
97. 3 
'.^7.3 
97.5 
JI7.7 
97.8 
97.4 
97. 3 
97. 5 
97. 4 
97. 5 
97.4 
97. 1 
9 

«I6.6 
<»6.2 
95. 9 
95. 9 
96.0 
05.5 
95.5 
95.6 



32.0 

33.2 

33.5 , 

.34.fi 

3.5. 4\i 

.35.5 I 

34.1 

34.5 

.34.9 

3.5.4 

35.6 

3.5.6 

3.5.4 

36.0 

36.4 

36.4 

37. 2 

37. 3 

:w.6 

.3<). 9 
41.9 
42. 6 
43.8 
45.0 
45. 5 
47.6 
50.2 
52. 4 
.54.6 
57.2 
.59.5 



98.0 

ti8.0 

t«.0 

',>7.6 

97.6 

t>7.9 

98.2 

98.1 

t«.l 

98.0 

<>7.0 

?«.0 

97.8 

?*7.7 

97. 7 

97.7 

97.6 

97.4 

97.4 

97.3 

Vft.A 

97.2 

97.0 

97.0 

96.6 

06.5 

96.3 

<t6.1 

95. 8 

95.5 

95.8 



36.3 
36.9 

38. 1 

39. 1 
39.8 
40.5 
41.3 
A\A 
41.6 
43. 1 

43. 3 
4.3.4 
43.4 
43.5 
43.8 

44. 1 
44.9 
4.5.0 
46. 1 
46.9 

48. 1 
48. 9 

49. 9 
51. 1 
51.6 
52.0 
.53.3 
54.7 
55.8 
57.8 
.59. 6 



' i'orcont of nonln.stitu(ionnl population in tho labor forco. 



.5 

!»5.8 

95. 6 

!>5.8 

06.0 

06.2 

$16.6 

96.5 

l»6.5 

96.6 

96,4 

96.3 

06.0 

M.8 

05.6 

05.6 

05.8 

95.8 

95.6 

98.3 

95.2 

94.9 

04.6 

94.3 

93.9 

03.3 

03.0 

92.2 

92. 1 

01.6 

01.2 



32.7 
35.0 
a5.9 
38.0 
39.7 
40.1 
40.4 
41.2 
43.8 
45.5 
46.5 
47.9 
49.0 
49.8 
50. 1 
50.0 
50.6 
51.4 
50.9 
51.7 
.51.8 
52.3 
53.8 
54.4 
54.3 
53.0 
53.7 
M.6 
.54.6 
.55.0 
.55.8 i 



89.6 

80.5 

87.5 

86.0 

87.2 

87. 5 

87.9 

88.7 

87.0 

88.5 

87.5 

87.8 

87.4 

86.8 

87.3 

86.2 

86.2 

85.6 

84.7 

84.5 

84.4 

84.3 

83.4 

83.0 

82.2 

80.5 

78.3 

77.4 

7,5.8 

74.5 

74.0 



24.3 
24.3 
25.3 
27.0 
27.6 
28.7 
20. 1 
30.1 
32.5 
34.9 
34.5 
35.2 
36.6 
37.2 
37.0 
.38.7 
m. 7 
40.2 
41. 1 
41.8 

t\ 

43.1 
43.0 
42.0 
42. 1 
41.1 
40.7 
41.0 
41. 1 
41.0 



' 47. 8 
46.8 
46.0 
45.3 
44.0 
42.6 
41.6 
40.5 
30.6 
40.0 
37.5 
• 35.6 
34.2 
33. 1 
31.7 
30-3 
28.4 
28.0 
27.0 
27.0 
27.1 
27.3 
27.2 
26.8 
25.5 
24.4 
22.8 
22.4 
21.7 
20.3 
20.1 



8.1 
0.1 
0.6 
0.7 
8.0 
0.1 
10.0 
0.3 
10.6 
10.0 
10.5 
10-3 
10.2 
10.8 
10.7 
9.9 
9.6 
10.1 
10.0 
0.6 
9.6 
9.6 
0.0 
0.7 
0.5 
0.3 
8.0 
8.2 
8.3 
8.2 
8. 1 



P 
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Table A^. Civilian Labor Force tor Persons 16 Years and Over, by Sex, Race, and Age: Annual 

Averages, 1 948-77 ^ 

(Thonsandsl 



I04«. .. 

194'J... 

IMbO . . 

lOSl . . . 

196U. . . 

lOfta... 

1954... 

l<)66... 

1966. .. 

1067. .. 

1968... 

1060.-. 

UHK). .. 

1961... 

196J. 

lima . . . 

UMM. .. 
1965 .. . 

urn. .. 

1967..: 
1968. .. 
196!). . 
1970. .. 
1971 . . . 
1972 . . . 
1973- - . 
1974. .. 
1975. .. 
1976... 
1977--. 



1948. 
VMi). 
M(W». 
1951. 
U»5'2. 
19M. 
19M. 
1956- 
1956. 
1957 . 
1988. 
1969. 
19«). 
1961. 
1961>. 
1963. 

\m. 

1965. 
VM. 
1957. 
1968. 
1969- 
1970. 
1971, 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
. U»76. 
IU77, 



A 1. 1, WiVrkkus 



Male 



1948.,...- 
1949 

. 1950 

<195l_ 

1952 

1953: 

19M 

\9r>r, 

i9r>6 

la-^T 

U»58 

1959 , 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

I'HM - 

196.1....-- 

1966 

1967 

1968 

r.HV.t,.:- 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

197.^ 

1976 

1977 



Tolfil. I'i 1'. liiKl i: . IH find 1(( 





1. 7K») : 


■ L'. ♦\.^5 




I, Tin 


■J. 584 ■ 




I . K5m ' 


■J. 55H 


r.j.017 


1,74J , 


2.361 ■ 


♦i'J. 13S 


•i.s{r/ , 


■J. 256 


H;i,m5 


1. 726 


2. 'M) 






•> 


'V. n-i3 • 


1,'VU 


2! 382 i 




1,878 : 


2,410 1 


'.»'J'» 


1,813 ' 


2,434 1 


' 7. <)3^» 


1,818 i 


2,442 


t.M. 30',) 


1,'.»72 i 






2,0y5 ] 


2. 746 


711, 45'» 


1, 'jH4 


2, it5l 


70, 014 


1,91'J 


2. IK»7 , 


71,S33 


2, 171 


2,966 




2,44!» 


2. '>40 ; 


74, 455 . 


2. -iM 


3,425 


75.770 , 


■J. r/hi 


3, 8!>3 


77.347 ' 


■J 734 


3. 786 . 


7H. 737 


->I7 


3, 8(i3 i 


8(». 733 


3. i^*J 


3. V5'J ' 


S'.2. 715 , 


3, 133 


4. 114 : 


84, 11 2 


3, 181 


4,273 ■ 


Wi. 54'J ' 


3,3W ; 


4.626 ' 


88,713 ; 


3,635 1 


4. 8'-!5 j 


yi.oii i 


3,771 ' 


5,041 


UJ, 613 ■ 


3, 6'.H 


5, 108 


94, 773 


3, 70>» : 


5, 261 i 


97,401 


3,852 ; 


5,400 i 


43,286 : 


1.109 


1,4U1 i 


43,498 : 


i, (V>6 


1.421 i 


43.810 


1,047 . 


1,457 


43,001 : 


1,080 1 


1,266 


42.869 ; 


1, 101 i 


1,210 . 


43,633 1 


1,070 ' 


1.249 : 




1 024 ' 


I 273 


44:47.'! { 


1,'070 , 


1! 2W 


45,091 i 


I, 142 '> 


1, 2*J2 


45, 197 , 


1, 127 ' 


1, 290 


4.1, ."iil 1 


1, 133 i 


l,2\t:. : 


45,886 ; 


1,297 


1,391 1 


46,388 i 


1,290 : 


l,4t)6 1 


46,r>,13 ! 


1,210 ] 


1,58:^ i 


46.600 ' 


1, 177 ! 


i,r/J2 i 


47, 129 1 


1,321 . 




47,679 


1,498 : 


i"^6 i 


48,255 1 


1,531 ! 


l!866 i 


48.471 ' 


1,610 


2,074 ! 


48, '.«7 


I, 6.'>8 


1.076 ' 


49, .'■)33 


1,687 


1. '1^.14 


221 


1,770 


2, 1(H ' 


15^5 


1, 808 


2. 1117 


r.2, 021 


I, 8^0 


2. 311 


■>3. 26.'') 


1,^44 


2,.m;< 


•M. 2a3 


2,().'>8 


2.007 , 


186 


2, 1 1 7 


2. 7Ci\ 


.v.. 615 


2, ()3i» 


J, 7Jl 


■ r.6, 3,Vj 


2,<W7 


2, 7l>.'. 


57, 449 


2, 118 


2,867 ' 


l7.3a^ ' 


671 


; 

1.16-1 1 


17. 7.HM 


fy\H ' 


1. 163 [ 


1S.38'.> 


OH . 


1. 101 1 


I'.t, OU) 


662 : 


i.iYMi i 




7(Hi 


l.(Vt(i 


^ I'J.3H2 ; 


r>56 


1,(^50 


n». 678 ; 


(\-2i) ' 


1,06J ■ 


20,548 


<vti ■ 


1,(KS3 i 


2l,4«l : 


736 1 


I. 127 1 


21,732 


716 1. 


1. 144 I 


2J, 118 


♦VS5 ; 


1.M7 i 


22.483 


• 7M i 


1.131 


23. 240 ; 


H05 1 


1, Li5l» ! 


23. HOfi 


774 ! 


1,368 


24. Oil 


742 ■ 


1,4(15 


24. 7UJ . 


S50 i 


1.381 


25.412 ■ 


t>50 ■ 


I, 3frt 


26. 2(Mi 


UM : 


I. 550 


27. 


1,<I5-1 ' 


1.810 


2N,3(iO 


1,076 ; 


1,SU 


2'>. ■2<^ ■ 


1, 130 ! 


1,8(W 


3(>. 512 j 


1,240 ; 


1,860 


31. 52<» 


1,324 ! 


l.'.tK 


32.<>«»i : 


1,331 1 


l.'.KVl 


33. 277 


1,454 ; 


2. 1 1 2 


34.510 , 


1,578 ; 


2. 210 


35.H25 ' 


l,f\54 ! 


2. 335 




Lfi5'J ! 


2. 387 


3s, 414 : 


lNi72 1 


2. AM 


3i»,952 j 


1.73^1 i 


'J. 533 



20 t») 21 



7. 3',>3 
7. 3-0) 
7. 3nV 
6. 5*14 
5, H-IU 
5. 48li 
5. 476 
5. 060 

5, '.MO 

6, 06H 
6,271 
6,413 
6,703 
6, 962 
7,082 
7,473 

7, %3 

8, 25«J 
8,410 

9, 010 
9, 306 
9, 870 

10, 584 
11,265 

12, on 

1J,671 
13,086 I 
13,467 i 
13,940 
14,433 I 



4,674 L 
4,681 I 
4,. 632 , 
3, \Kir» 
3, 338 
' 3, a>4 

3, o:>i 
3,221 1 
3,48-1 
3,626 ! 
3,771 I 
3,940 I 

4, 123 
4,25.-, 
4,279 ■ 
4,.'>14 i 

4,7.^4 ; 

4,8'.t4 1 
4,820 ; 

.-.,ci43 : 

.■.,070 

5,282 1 

5,70'.) • 

6, 194 ! 

.6,6SJ.^ ■ 
7,080 

:[ 3«)8 
7,666 : 
7,877 



2,7111 i 

2.059 ■ 
2,075 1 
2,659 < 
2,502 I 
2,428 
2,424 
•-J.445 1 
2,455 
2, 442 I 
2, 5(H) ] 
2,473 
2,580 : 
2,697 I 
2,802 i 

2, U59 j 

3, 210 ; 
3,36-1 
3, ^S9 
3,l»67 
4,235 
4,697 
4,874 ; 
5,071 1 
5,315 
5.592 i 
5,832 ' 

6.060 ! 
6.280 : 
6,556 i 



" Footnote at end of i^ililo. 



to 31 


:V. to 14 


4.'. to ;>1 


•m to i\\ 


ai vpftrji 


11 (ind 










andovor 


l.'t yt nra 


14 25!) 


13, 3',>6 


!iV14 


7, 32!) 


2,8<)8 j 


820 


14! 4(i^7 


I.T 711 


1 L I07 


7! 426 


3,010 1 


81!) 


14 619 


13! !)5-i 


1 1. 444 


7, 033 


?,038 i 


891 


l-l' 667 


14 09*.' 


1 1 ', 




3,0"20 • 


H66 


1 4 ' IH )5 


14! 383 


1 1! !H}:! 


ijS2 


3,m)5 ■ 


82!) 


14 890 


15, O'.W 


12! 250 


S, U'J2 


3. 237 ! 


■ 800 


14 S84 


15" 222 


1 2, 525 


8, 269 


3. l!)l ji 826 


1 5' O.V^ 


15' 400 


12 '.•*,)3 


8' 513 


3,3()t) 


824 


14' 1K}1 


1 5' 604 


1 3] 407 


8! 830 


3, 424 


978 


14 826 


15" S47 


. 13 768 


s" 853 


3, 2!>l 


1,017 


14 668 


16* 028 


14 I7y 


!) 031 


3, 201 . 


1,009 


I4i435 


16[ 126 


H. 518 


i)! 2-28 


3, 168 


1.028 


14,383 


16, '270 


14, 852 


!), 386 


3, 194 


984 


14,319 


16,401 


16, 070 


!>, 635 


3, 146 


I, 144 


14, 0 23 


16, 689 


15, 096 


. !>, 767 


3, 164 


1,240 


14,050 


16,788 


15,338 


10,006 


3,041 


1, 143 


14,056 


16,771 


15, 637 


10, 187 


3,030 


1, 142 


14, 233 


16,840 


15, 766 


10,350 


3, 108 


1, 180 


14, 458 


16, 738 


15, 984 


10, 576 


3,053 


I, 271 


15.055 


16, 703 


16, 172 


10, 7!) 2 


3,0U7 


1,377 


15, 708 


16, Mil 


16, 397 


■ 10,964 


3, 163 


1,416 


16, rs36 


16, 458 


16, 730 


11, 136 


3, 227 


1,447 


17, 0:)!) 


16, 431 


16, m 


11,277 


3,221 


1,529 


17,686 


16, 276 


17,028 


11,362 


3, 145 


1,664 


18, 725 


16,346 


16, 970 


U,36l 


3, 107 


1,606 


20, 035 


16,416 


16, !>88 


11,182 


2,963 


1,666 


21,207 


16, m>3 


17, 137 


11,187 


2,920 


I, 701 


22,310 


16, 780 


17,0<J2 


11,226 


2, 93!) 


1,621 


23, M3 


17, 170 


16, 991 


11,279 


2, 874 


1.695 


24. 734 


17, 772 


16, 88!) 


11,411 


2, *>10 


1,733 


10 327 


9, 596 


7,942 


5, 764 


2, 384 


572 


10 410, 


9, 722 


8^008 


5, 748 


2, 4.14 


.577 


10' 527 


9', 703 


g' 117 


5] 794 


2.4.54 


623 


10 37,") 


9, 798 


a! 204 


5', 874 


2,469 


eu 


10 ,")85 


9' ?>45 


S, 226 


5, 9.M3 


2, 415 


58.5 


10 737 


10! 436 


8^ 570 


5, 974 


2, .144 


561 


10' 772 


lOi 513 


h[ 703 


O' 105 


2,525 


572 


10' 80."» 


10! 595 


8^839 


6, 122 


2, 526 


566 


10 68<') 


10' 663 


9, 002 


8, 220 


2,603 


665 




10' 731 


i|] i,',3 


6*, 222 


2, 478 


685 


10! 47.'i 


10' 843 


!>, 320 


6, 304 


2, 379 


676 


10,' ,346 


10! 899 


!)! 437 


6! 345 


2, 322 


676 


10, 2,'i2 


10, 967 


*J, 574 


6, 400 


2, 287 


637 


10, 176 


11,012 


!>, 667 


6, 530 


2, 220 


725 


0, 921 


11.115 


9,71:1 


• 6,560 


2,241 


780 


9, 87.-. 


11,187 


J),8;i6 


6, 674 


2. ir; 


738 


9, 875 


11, l.V. 


9, 956 


6, 740 


2, 123 


731 


9,lKr2 


11, 121 


10, 045 


^6, 763 


2.131 


7.59 


!t, 948 


10, 983 


10, 100 


6, 847 


2,089 


790 


10, 'Jn7 


10, 860 


lOi 189 


16, l»;i8 


2. 118 


838 


1(1, 610 


10, 725 


10, 267 


7, 025 


2, 1.54 1 


857 


l(t,;)4() 


10, 5,-.6 


10, .'M3 


7,0.-^' 


2,170 I 


874 


11, 311 


10,464 


10,417 


7, 124 


2, 164 


892 


n,e.-i3 


10, 322 


10,4.^7 


7, 146 


2,089 


927 


12, 20T 


10, 324 


10, 422 


7, l,'18 


2, 022 


936 


12,848 


10, 270 


10, 431 


7, im 


1,!K18 


964 


13,303 


10,312 


10, 451 


7,0;iO 


1,92.5 


!»83 


13, 8.-.4 


10, 288 


10, 426 


8,<)82 


\,\m 


922 


14,38.1 


10,369 


10, 322 


6,!»7l 


1,816 


898 


14,887 


10,61'.) 


10, 1!I2 


7,043 


1,84.-. 


972 


3 032 


3 800 


2 '.)72 


I 565 


514 


248 




3 1)8! ( 


3 ()*)<) 


I 678 


556 


242 




4' 161 


3i 327 


1 83i) 


584 


268 


-», -Jj, 


4' 301 


3! 534 


1, 923 


651 


•256 


4 3*'0 


4' 438 


3 036 


2' i)3',' 


6! 10 


244 


4 16*' 


4' 602 


3! 680 


2 018 


6!)3 


1 239 


4 ''12 


4' 70!) 


3! 822 


2 164 


666 


253 


4 251 


4' 805 


4' 16'1 


2 3!) I 


780 


258 


4 276 


5' 031 


4', 405 


2' 610 


821 


313 


4' "'55 


1^' \ IQ 


4 615 


2* 631 


813 


332 




5 186 


4 859 




822 


333 


-l!(»89 


5 2* '7 


\ 081 


2,883 


836 


349 


4, 131 


!> '. 303 


6, 278 


2, 986 


907 


347 


4, 143 


5, 38!» 


5, 403 


3, 105 


926 


419 


4, 103 


5, 474 


5, 381 


3, 198 


911 


460 


4, 174 


5, 000 


5,503 


3, 332 


905 


406 


4, 180 


5,614 


6,680 


3,447 


966 


411. 


4, 32'.) 


, 5,720 


5,712 


3,587 


976 


421* 


4,508 


5, 756 


5,883 


3,7-27 


963 


481 


4,8-18 


5, 844 


5,98-1 


3, 855 


. 978 


639 


5, l>.)8 


5,865 


0, 131 


3, 1)38 


999 


569 


6, 3i>5 


5, m 


6,386 


4, 077 


1,056 


673 


5,968 


5, 967 


6,531 


4, 163 


1,056 


637 


5, i>33 


5, 9M 


6, 56!) 


4,216 


1,057 


637 


6, 518 


6, 022 


6, 5-18 


4,2*24 


1,086 


670 


7, 186 


6. 146 


6.656 


4, 17t> 


1,05-1 


702 


7,814 


6.351 


6,686 


4, 157 


!)!)6 


718 


8,456 


6, 4!)3 


' 6, 665 


4, 244 


1,033 


69\) 


!), 160 


6, m) 


6,66!) 


4,308 


1,068 


697 


9,848 


7, 152 


6, 6t)7 


4,367 


1,065 


761 
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Table A-3. Civilian Labor Force for Persons 16 Years and Over, by Sex, Roce, and Age: Annual 

Averages, 1948-77' — Continued' 



I torn 



1J>M- . 
10,%. . 
S'l.W . . 

mi. . 

IM'I . . 
vm. . 
\m . . 

11)63.. 

1967. . 
H)«H. 
19«». . 
1970. . 
1971. . 
iy72. . 
1073. . 
1{>74. . 
1975. . 
197fl. . 
1H77. . 



1954.... 

IfWW 

19M 

1957 

1958 
195<t 
1960. 
I'Wl . . . . 
1962i... 
.1963..., 

1964 

1965 

1966i... 
1967. 

l!»68 

1969.... 

1970 

1971 

1972.... 
1973 .... 
1974.'... 

1975 

1976 

1977 



Tot ft!. H) 
ycnrs nnci 



68. OHft 
5'».4iH 
5',t. 741 

6(1. ; 

m,W2 i 
61. '."IS 

o'j.7.v) : 
rA,\m ; 

fitt. 137 ! 

67. '.'76 ' 

fiH. r>W : 

(ill. ^*7R 1 
71.778 
73,.V>i) 

7A.:'M\ ■ 
iH.m ; 

.K(lf)77 ; 

H-2,0M j 

83,876 i 

S6. 107 i 



l!l,Vi . 
19.'>7 . 

law. 

195;» 

1960 

I'Xll 

UW2,.. 
196:r . 
1964 . . . 
1965.. ^. . 
1966 .. .. 
1967 

\m» 

1970. 

1971 

t97:2 ..: 

lft7,T 

1974 

1975 

1976 ; 

1977 

Footnote at nid of tahlc. 



lOaiifi 17 



1,447 ' 

i.filo ; 

1,657 I 
1.637 ; 
1,615 i 

1,775 : 

1,H7! 
1.767 I 

1. M5(i 
•2[pl , 

■J,51'» 
'2, 6<JS , 
'2, »'2'2 i 
■2.HS!> \ 

2. U7\\ 1 

3. -J^H ! 
3.40<.> ; 
3,335 ! 
3, 362 j 
3.5()7 i 



18 ftnd 19 



'2. 087 
'2, 114 
2, 137 
'J, 144 
2, 2'2.'> 
2. 405 
2. 5iH 
2, 645 
2, 608 

2, 572 

3, 044 
3. 461 
3,318 
3. 320 
3.470 
3, 617 

3. 7S7 

4, O'.m 
4. 2K> 
4, 468 
4. 5'J3 
4. ,677 
4^788 



2() to 24 
yoars 



4, 7M 

4, fi3<> 

5. l;»2 

5, 284 

6. 450 
5, 543 

5, 787 

6. 026 
6. 164 

6. 537 
ft. 952 

7, 18H 
7. 323 

7. 886 

8. 109 

8, 614 

9. 229 
9.844 

10, 5'23 
U.064 
11,446 
11,827 
12, 216 
12,626 



2.-I to 34 
years 



3!'. 760 




1 mA 


'J, (w6 


- i 40i \\H\ 


i 934 


t li iLm 


2. 802 


40.734 


i 1.003 


' 1,111 


3. 034 


j M\m 




! 1.116 


• 3. 163 


- ' 41.080 


1 l.(X)l 


; 1,116 


3. 278 


41.3^(7 


!" 1.077 


1 1.202 


3. 408 


- i 41.742 


; 1. 140 


1. 2«>3 


3. 660 


41.«W6 


1.057 


■ 1. 372 


3.681 


-1 41. f>3l 


; l.Oil 


i 1. 391 


3.726 


- 1 42.404 


i 1. 183 


; 1.380 


3. 965 


4'J.-893 


1.346 


j 1,371 


4. 166 


: 43. 400 


1 1. 359 


1,639 


4, 279 


■ ! 43.572 


1, 4?3 


i 1.H31 


4.200 


. } 44. 042 


1 1.464 


' 1.727 


4.410 


44, 5A4 


1. 5(H 


1. 73'J 


4. 432 




i 1.583 


1.830 


4.616 


46.013 


! 1. 628 


1,92*2 


4.tt83 


46.801 


1 1. 676 


2. 038 


5.4Z2 


- - ! 47, 930 


1, 749 


2.220 


5. 890. 


48, 648 


1. 862 


2. 297 


6.206 


4!t,4S6 


1, fK)6 


2. 387 


0. 382 


49, 881 


1.851 


2.413 


6. 531 


5(». 506 


1,844 


2,483 


6. 7.')8 


51,4-^1 

i 


1.920 




6, !i44 


i:.a'.7 


.'i.S'J 




2, 


17.S.H6 


.')7(i 




•2. 137 


IS, t)\K\ 


fVy\ 


l,oa'^ 


2. l.'W 


1 H. {IJO 


MS 


1,022 


2, 131 


llt,'.>lM 


614 


1,028 


2. 1 72 


19,.'-).V, 


61)8 


.,1,023 


2, 135 


1 L'O. 171 


7:n 


I, 152 


' 2.2:'K 


L'0.668 


rrio 


1 , 222 


2. ,345 


- : 20, Kl«) 




1,2M 


2. 438 


21.426 


767 


1. '.'L'H 


2. 582 


. ! 2L',02,S\ 


8(57 


l.JOl 


2. 7m 


. j 22. 7:n\ 


862 


1,4^ 


2.910 


. • 23. 702 


!M4 


i.6:u) 


3. 1 23 


24.6.'>7 


*»fi7 




3. 470 


25.424 


v,o\s 


l,.^ 


3. 677 


26.5«.H 


1, 115 


1.640 


3, W«J 


-1 27..V)5 


I, I9-I 


1 . ms 


4.246 


. i 27. 9St» 


1.210 


1,749 


4. 42'2 


21», Ol'H 


1 . 3:k) 


1.876 


4.6:1'' 


I .mo4i 


1 , 432 


1,%2 


4.858 


31.192 


i,rj04 


2. 071 


5, 0(H 


32. 


1.484 


2. 110 


2?Jfl 


-i 33.371 


1,518 


2. IM 


5. 4,^7 


.1 34,686 


1 , 587 


2. 247 


5, 682 



13, 227 
13, 266 
13. l.W 
13. (44 
12.884 
1 2, 670 

1 2. m 

12. 5(^3 
12, 218 
1 2. 229 
12,235 

12, 3iH 
1.'. 5<H 

13, 12-2 
13,740 

14, '289 
14. 878 
1.V35S 
16.424 
17. 533 
18,558 
l\K 521 
20. 542 
21,578 



9. 695 
9,720 
9, 6\>4 
' 9.483 
0,386 
9. 261 
9, 153 
9, 072 
8, 846 

8. 805 
8, 800 
8,823 
8. 85!) 

9. lOl 
9. 477 
9. 773 

10.088 
■ 10,390 
10, tMO 
11.478 
11,946 

12, 345 
12.8)3 

13, 261 



.3, .^3^ 
:i,,'V46 
3, .V)!» 
„ 3, ,^1 
3, 498 
3, 40'.l 
' 3.441 
.3-431 
3, 372 
3, 424 
3,43,1 
3, ,')68 

3, 7:12 

4. 021 
4, 2(\:j 
4.516 
4, 790 
4.968 
5.4H4 
6. 

6,612 
7, 176 

7, 729 

8, 326 



a; to 44 
yrars 



13, 6-U 
1,3.72'< 

14. IX)2 
14. 116 
14, 257 
14. 35."5 
14. 4yi 
14.557 
14. 6JI5 
14,S,W 
14, 852 
14. 8W 
14, 786 
14.764 
14,682 
14. .564 
14, 525 
14.369 
14^387 
14.423 
14.622 
14. 7-25 
15. 056 
15,566 



9.516 
9. 598 
9. 662 
9,719 
9, 822 
876 
9. 919 
9. 961 
10. 029 
10. 079 
10. 065 

10. 023 
IK 8!>2 
9. 7K4 
9,661 
9, 609 

413 
9. 286 
9, 261 
!». 187 
9, 213 
9. llKl 
H, 24 1 

11, 4M 



4, 0:5 
4, 131 
4, MO 
4. 3!I7 
4. 4:15 
4. 479 
4.,WI 
4. .'i:i6 
4.6(')6 
4,780 
4. 707 
4.876 
4. 8«.H 

4. 980 
5. 021 

5. (XVt 
5. 112 
,•1.083 
h, 126 
5, 1'36 
5. 40J» 

5. f<<ri 

.5.814 
6, 113 



4.1 to r,\ 



1 1 . 260 

11, ('►81 

12. m 
12. 382 

12, 727 

13, (M8 
13. 322 
13.617 
13.651 

13. 78«l 
14,042 

14. 161 
14,370 
14,545 
14.756 

15. (»58 
l.\269 
15. 344 
l\ 286 
15.260 
15,381 
15,316 
15, VM 
15,063 



7,914 
8, 027 
K, 176 
8,317 
8, 465 
8.881 
8, 689 
8, 776 

8, 820 
8,944 
9,053 

9, 129 
9. 189 
9,260 
9,340 
9,413 
9, 488 
9,530 
'►,479 
!», 4.M 
9, 487 
9, 431 
9. 327 
9. 195 



3, 346 

3, ft.M 
:t,S86 
4,065 
4,262 
4,467 
4,6.3:i 
4,741 

4, 731 
4,845 
4,989 
.'), 032 
.5, 181 
5. 285 
5,416 
5, 6.*5 
5. 781 
5.814 
5.807 
.5,806 
,5.914 
.5,884 
.5,868 

867 



-V. to (VI 



7. 591 

7, 80<> 

8, 080 
8. Oir2 
8, 2.M 
8, 410 
8, 622 
8, 773 

8, 866 

9, Wi7 
9, 237 
9, 391 
9,683 
9,817 
9,968 

10, 132 
10, 249 
10, 32t> 
10,361 
10, 182 
10, 165 
10. IfK) 
10,267 
10,363 



5,654 

5, 663 

6. 736 
6, 736 
6, 800 
6, 833 
6,861 
6,988 

5, W5 
6,090 
6, 160 
6, 188 

6, 260 
6, 349 
6,427 
6,467 
6, 616 
6,642 
6. 648 
6. 432 
6,437 
6.390 
6.396 
6. 446 



1 . 937 
2, 156 
2. :U4 
2. Xi7 
2.4.14 
2. 577 
2.661 

2. 78.1 
2.861 
2. 977 
3. 077 

3. -203 
3. 333 
3,468 
3,541 
3.665 
3. 734 

' 3. 787 
3.813 
3. 7,50 
3. 728 
,3,800 
3.861 
.3, 918 



yrars 
una over 



2. 

3.062 
3. 105 
3, 051 
2, !MM 
2. 9 '25 

2. m 

2. 917 
.2, 912 
2. 790 
2, 817 
2, 837 
2, 793 
2. 820 
2,883 
2.963 
2, 929 
2, 874 
2,800 
2.674 
2. 639 
2. 6*8 
2, 673 
'J. 617 



2.338 

2, 342 

2.417 

•2.308 

2,213 

2. 168 

2, 129 

2.068 

2, 082 

1.967 

1,943 

1,968 

U928 . 

1,1M3 

1,980 

1,098 

1,977 

1.918 

1,841 

1.733 

1,749 

1,731 

1,643 

1,671 



607 
720 
748 
743^ 
751 
767 
835 
849 
830 
82.1 
874 
879 
865 
877 
903 
9.58 
952 
i»56 
959 

890 
917 
929 

<.4G 
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Table A-3. Civilian Labor . Force for Persons 16 Years and Over, by Sex, Race, and Age: Annual 

Averages, 1948-77^ — Continued 



Itpni 



19M .. 

W.^^ . 

Iftfrfl 

19A7 . 

I%8 . . 

IftW - 

1960 

IU61 . 

I9Q2 

1963... 

IMM... 

196r»... 

lOM... 

19*7 

1968... 

19«9 .. 

1970 

1971 - . 

1972 

1973 .. 

1974 . 
1075 . . 
1976 
1977 



I Total," ir» 
j yf^ars ftiid 
I ovfr 



ft, K J4 

7. \27 
7, 18H 
7.347 
7,4i? 
7.714 

7. m* 

7, mi 
HJKM 

8, 169 
8. 

8.406 
8. My 

8, 7ri9 
8,954 : 

9, 197 
[),3'2-2 

u.m 

10. 

\o,:m 

10, . >1>9 
10, 8U7 ' 
11,294 



Male 



1954. . 

1955. .. 

1956... 

1957_. 

1058.... 

1959... 

1960. .. 

1961 .. . 

1962. ... 

1963... 

1964... 

1965... 

1966. .. 

1967. .. 

1968. 

1969... 

1970. .. 

1971... 

1972... 

1973. 

1974. .. 

1975. .. 
1976. 
1977. 



F<maU 



19,V1 

1955 

I95t\ 

1957. . . 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962... 

1963 

1964.... 

1965 

1966...- 

1967 

19h8.... 

1969 

1970. ... 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974. U-. 
197.1.*... 
1976.1.. 
1977. 



K and 17 
years 



10-) 
LMH 

im 

224 
216 
2(KJ 
4220 

237 
264 

•297 

:m 

2^8 
312 
3(K) 
297 
320 
'M2 
36.3 
:C)6 
.'M7 
34r) 



4.2ftT i 
4. 279 I 
4,359 ! 
4.376 
4,44J 1 
4. 190 
4,61.''> 
4,666 1 
4.66S 1 
4.725 ! 
4,78,"> I 
4.W5 i 
4,899 : 

4, <M5 
-1.979 ' 
5. 036 M 
•S. 182 I 
fK:2-J0 ! 
.5,335 t 
5.,'V.55 I 

5, TOO 
.5.7.11 ! 

ft, 028 i 



127 ' 

i,v. ■ 

140 i 

1.15 

l:i3 

130 

150 

142 

136 

i:w 

l.-yi 
172 
187 

\K\ 
187 
180 
175 
19A 
1!W) 
213 
1S9 
193 
108 



18 and 19 
years 



279 
29:. 
:m 

m) 
29:. 

M2 
'M7 
3.'»2 

3«» 
380 
4.12 
468 
482 
490 
497 
484 
529 
.^67 
:»83 
.584 
584 
612 



178 
178 
181 
175 
IHO 
IHM 
203 
201 
201 
206 
205 
226 
244 
249 
2fi'? 
271 



293 
310 
319 
\]07 
•111 
326 



20 to 21 
years 



722 
726 
747 
78-1 
821. 
870 
916 
928 
917 
93.5 
1,012 
1,068 
1,086 
1, 125 
1, 197 
1,26.1 
1.3.-3 
I. 121 
1.486 
l',608 
1,6.19 
1,639 
1,731 
1,807 



3!>6 
419 
4.50 
473 
4U1 
.5^*2 
.564 
.575 
.553 
.5.58 
,588 
6U 
620 
028 
6.39 
667 



874 
871 
867 
f)Ofi 
9.34 



2". to 34 
yi'ars 



1,7:4 
1,701 : 
1,8';)7 i 
1.782 i 
1.784 ; 

1, 7r>,5 

1,789 
1.815 
1,804 
1,819 
1,818 
1,840 
1,866 
1 , 933 
1,968 
2,(M5 
2, 130 
2, 228 

2, 301 
2..^01 
2, 649 
2. 789 

3, 001 
3, 1.57 



1.074 

1.085 

1,090 

1,088 

1,0H9 

1.035 

1,099 

1.103 

1.074 i 

1,070 

1.074 

1. 079 

1,089 

1,106 

1, 133 

1,167 

1,223 

1,263 

1,267 , 

1,370 i 

1.447 

\,m 
i.(yi5 



3.5 to 44 
years 



1,681 

l,fi71 

1,«M i 

1.731 

1, 771 

1,771 

1,820 

1,843 

1,896 

1,9.30 

1, 919 

1,942 

1, 95,3 
1,940 
1,905) 
1,894 
1,907 
1,908 
1,9.58 
1,993 
2,041 
2, 055 

2, 115 
2, 206 



W7 
998 
1,002 
1,012 
1,021 
1,023 
1,049 

i,a50 

1,087 
1.10!» 
1, 101 
1,098 

I, mo 

1,076 
1.061 
1,0-18 

i,a52 

1.037 
1,063 
1,083 
1,0!W 
1,098 
1,128 
1, 167 



45 to .5.1 
years 



1,206 
1,312 
1, 346 
1.386 
1.4. 12 
1,46.3 
J,.52«.* 

1, 

1,.545 
1,.547 
1,,593 
1,.VJ6 
1,614 
1,628 
1,612 
1,672 
1,679 
1,682 
1,683 
1,727 
l,7.=j6 
1,776 
1,796 
1,826 




677 
7a3 
7:.0 
761 
779 
816 
862 
862 
900 
938 
9.*)0 
9.58 
991 
977 
99.=i 
1,004 
1,028 
1,033 
1,001 
999 
1,022 
1,036 
1,022 
1,047 



246 
243 

257 
240 

2:« 

232 
231 
228 
241 
252 
273 
269 
261 
277 
270 
274 
292 
271 
307 
288 
282 
»»2 
302 
293 



790 


451 


187 


813 




183 


827 




185 


836 




170 


855 




166 


8-19 


;.12 


163 


884 


r^:^H 


158 


891 


.542 


1.51 


895 


M\\ 


1.59 


891 


584 


168 


\m 


5H0 


181 


916 


575 


173 


91 


507 


162 


11. 


5!l0 


175 


9JV 


.5<»H 


174 


931 


592 


175 


929 


6ft> 


188 


927 


001 


170 


1M3 


5!K) 


181- 


977 


.571 


175 


984 


592 




995 


592 


i :{\ 




575 


172 


!»06 


5(t8 


174 



2. t;2l 




101 


:t2»i 






476 


226 




47 


2. t'^»3 


iV^ 


117 




7m 


r.7.1 


4i*9 


23.5 


60 


31 


2, vriM 


82 


12) 




ir 


m2 


519 


2frf; 


72 


44 


2,812 


71 


122 


311 


m\ 


719 


,5.V1 


274 


70 


40 


2. '.H)5 


71 


1'20 


328 


r.u5 


7.50 


597 


274 


72 


38 


2. \W 


t'>i\ 


107 




m) 


748 


614 


,3^1 


69 


42 


3. Olio 


74 


i;fi> 




cm 


771 


rM5 


.324 


73 


47 


3. 136 


74 


146 




* 712 


7a3 


662 


,320 


77 


44 


.1, 195 


73 


151 


364 


7.30 


m* 


f..'iO 


:m 


82 


42 


3, 279 


82 


l.->3 


,377 


740 


821 


656 


3.54 


84 


39 


.1,.384 


83 


161 


424 


V44 


818 


090 


370 


92 


37 


3.464 


02 


1.5-1 


' 4.54 




844 


680 


.383 




39 


3, 597 


110 


188 


466 


??7 


863 


702 


394 


99 


37 


3, 7(V4 


110 


219 


497 


. 827 


86-1 


ftW 


.387 


102 


48 


3. 780 


115 


220 


,5,'>8 


8.V> 


845 


715 


397 


• 90 


38 


3, 918 


12.5 


219 


598 


878 


H46 


741 


412 


*» w 


30 


4,015 


129 


222 


628 


9()7 


8,5,5 


7.'>0 


419 


irn 


.5.5 


4.102 


122 


212 


549 


sm 


871 


7-5.5 


429 


101 


48 


4. 249 


12,5 


236 




1,034 


895 


740- 


411 


126 


.56 


4, 470 


146 


2.') 7 


734 


1.131 


910 


7,50 


428 


113 


45 


4. 6,\3 


ir.0 


2lVt 


768 


1,202 


\H2 


772 


430 


106 


.58 


4, 795 


167 


277 


772 


1.2H<) 


9,57 


781 


444 


116 


.5.5 


5,044' 


1.^4 


273 


■ azt 


1,431 


987 


800 


447 


. 129 


.V> 


5.266 


147 




874 


1,.521 


i,a39 


830 


449 


: 119 


.58 



14 and 

15 years 



126 

113 

121 

IIH 

107 

121 

130 

121 

113 

116 

123 

129 

121 

139 

134 

125 

148 

135 

144 

127. 

153 

138 

135 

141 



79 
79 



83 
77 
71 



90 
84 
91 

96 
86 
93 
87 
88 
82 
95. 



/ 



' Absohitf^ nunjt>ers by race are not Hvailable prior to 19.'>4 l>eoauso rK)r>- 
ulation controls by race were riot introduced Into the Current Population 
8uiv©y until that year. 
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Table A-4. Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates ^ for Persons 16 Years and Over, by Race, Sex and 

Age: Annual Averages, 1948-77 ' 



(Thousands] 



I torn 



All Woukers 



1948 

10 to 

I9M 

law...- 

1»53 

19M 

1955 

195G 

1957 

1958 

1959 . 

J9fiO 

J9fil 

19fi2 

19fi3 

1964 

J9»i5 

J9fiO 

39fl7 

iDns 

19(i1> 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

197fl 

.1977 



Malr 




Total, 1ft 
ypare and 
over 



5K.R 
.W. !) 
:i9. 2 

:.9. 3 
59. n 
:»s,9 
:>8,8 

59.3 
fiO.O 
50. ft 
59. 5 
50. 3 
50. 4 
50.3 
5fi. S 

7 

5«, 0 
50. 2 

5a (\ 
50, (i 

r.(i, 1 
ft(). » 

(XI, 2 
f')0, 4 

in 8 

ftl, 2 
01,2 
ftl, ft 
ft2, 3 



86, ft 
8ft, 4 
8fi.4 
Sft,5 
Mft,.T 
86,0 
85.5 

85.5 
84,8 
84.2 

83.7 
83.3 
«2.'J 
82,0 
HI. 4 
H1,0 
8().7 
SO. 4 
80.4 
80, 1 
7<». H 
7'>t, 7 
70. 1 
70. 0 
78. K 
78. 7 



I ft and 17 
years 



•11.7 
41.2 
40.7 
42. 5 
42:7 
40.7 
37. 0 
38.5 
41.9 

4n.2 

37. 3 

3i;.9 

37. ft 
3ft. 3 
.34.9 

.^l. 4 

3.'). 1 
.^S. 8 
38.5 
30. 0 
.39. 1 
40. 5 
41.0 
40. 7 
42. 3 
44. ti 
l\ 5 
44. 4 
4t.ft 
4ft. 3 



5'J. 1 

51.2 

51.3 

53.0 

51.0 

,V),4 

47.1 

48.1 

51.0 

40.3 

4ft. 5 

45,0 

46.0 

44.1 

4-J. 6 

41.8 

42.8 

43. 

4ft. 3 

47.0 

4ft. 4 

47.3 

47.0 

4ft. <) 

47. «J 

.mo 

,'>0.J> 

48. ft 
4S. 5 
50.3 



18 and 10 
years 



f.'l. 4 
♦k3. 3 
ft2, 9 
ft2, ft 
ftl. 2 
ftO,9 

m,o 

fi0,7 
ftl, 2 
ftO. 4 
59.4 
58.9 
50.5 
58.4 
58, 2 

58, 5 
57, 2 

58^3 
,^8. 4 
,''>8,5 
50, 3 
59.9 

59, ft 
62. 4 
ca, ft 
64,9 
(i-1.2 
64,8 
06.3 



76.4 
75. 4 
75, <» 
75.0 
7,3, 5 
73,4 
71.6 
72. 2 
72! 5 

69! 7 
70.6 
W».3 
06,8 
66.7 
68.0 

m. 7 

♦o. 

V>5, '2 

C^r>.i 
»vi. 0 

m. 7 

M. ft 

r>o. ft 

70.8 

7a 7 

71.0 



20 to 24 
years 



64. 1 
fVt. 0 

r^*), 0 

ti4. H 

J.L2 

ftl, 

62, 

64. 

64,0 

64.4 

W,3 

6,"-,. 2 

ai, 3 
6.5,2 
6t'., 3 
6(5,4 
('►ft, 5 
67, 1 
67,0 
f»8,2 
69.2 
69, 3 
70.7 
72.6 
74.0 
73.0 
74,7 
75,7 



84, ft 

86. ft 
^7. 0 
88.4 
88.1 
87,7 
87.0 
8t).8 
8?; 8 

87. ^ 
86, '\ 
88. 8 N 
88. 1 
H7.8 
8ft, It 
86.1 
8ft. 1 

H5. 1 
84.4 
82. 8 
811.8 
K3. 3 
8,3.0 
Kt. l» 
M. 3 
0 

S4. ft 

85. 2 
H.''!. 7 



to 34 


35 to 44 


45 to 54 


55 to 64 


oars 


years 

— 


years 


years 


tt,i. 1 


(ift. 7 


65. 1 


riis. 9 


•'»3, 1 


67. 2 


U"-,. 3 


,5(\, 2 


63, .5 


("»7. 5 


6ft. 4 


:^\, 7 


(VI, 2 


(i7. (i 


67. 2 


5(1. 0 


64. 7 


ft8. 0 


67. 5 


57. 5 


(>4.0 


( ">8, 0 


. (i8. 1 


.'»8. 0 


("►■1, 3 


(">8. 8 


68.4 


58,7 


64, 8 


f>8.9 


69.7 


59. 5 


ft4, 8 


69. 5 


7a 5 


60,8 


64. 9 


69. 5 


70.0 


VrO, 1 


65. 0 


t >9. ft 


71.5 


60,5 


65,0 


69. 5 


71.0 


61,0 


65, 4 


69. 4 


72. 1 


fiO, 9 


(0. ft 


69. 5 


72. 1 


61. 5 


(■>5. 2 


(W.7 


72,2 


ftl, 5 


• " (1 


70. 1 


72,5 


62,0 


. S 


70.0 


72,9 


62,0 


i'fii, 4 


70. 7 


72.5 


61, 9 


67. 1 


71. 0 


72,7 


62,2 


68. 2 


71. ft 


72, 7 


(i2, 3 


(V8. () 


72.0 


72.8 


62, 2 


()9. 1 


72. 5 


73, 4 


62.1 


70. 0 


73. 1 


73, 5 


ftl, 8 


(»9. 8 


73, 2 


73' il 


ftl, 4 


70. 8 


7.3. 3 


72. 7 


ft(l, 1 


72. 2 


73, 0 


72. .'i 


,58, 5 


73. 4 


74. ft 


72. 7 


,58.0 


74. 3 


75. 0 


72, ft 


.57.4 


7.1. (t 


75. 9 


72, (i 


5tv 8 


7('i. 0 


70.9 


72.8 


5ft, r> 


95. 0 


97. 0 


95. 8 


89.5 




97. 0 


95. fl 


. 87,5 


'.(n. 0 


97. 6 


95, 8 


8^9 


96. 0 


97. 5 


95, 9 


87,2 


07. 5 


07. 8 


96. 2 


87,5 


07. 4 


08. 2 


90.5 


87, 9 




08. 1 


96, 5 


88,7 


0 ( . 0 


OS. 1 


96,5 


87, 9 


07. 3 


07. 9 


96, 5 


88,5 


07. 1 


07, 9 


96, 3 


87,5 


■ 07. 1 


07. 9 


iHl 3 


87.8 


07. 4 


08, 8 i 


96. 0 


87 4 


07. 5 


07. 7 


95! 7 


86^8 


07. 5 


<.>7. ft 


05. 6 < 


87.3 


97. 2 


!»7. (> 


0.5.6 


86.2 


07. 1 


07, 5 


05. 7 


86.2 


07. 3 


07. 3 


05. 7 


H5.ft 


07, 3 


07. 3 


0,'i. ft 


84, ft 


1"7. 3 


07. 2 


5 


' 84, 5 


07. 2 


07. 3 




S4.4 


0(i, \i 




•.»4.'.» 


84.3 


0(>. 7 




'.>4. ft 




06. 4 


Oft. 


2 


S:^.0 


Oft. 0 


i»ft. .5 


03. 0 


S2. 2 


05. 7 


0(i. 4 


03. 'J 


kO.5 


05. 7 


06. 2 


03. 0 


78. 3 


'.15. 9 


0(1. 0 


02. 2 


77.4 


U5. 3 


f»5. (i 


1 


75.8 


".15. 3 


05. 4 


01.6 


74.5 


05. 4 


05. 7 


01.2 


74.0 



65 vears 
and over 



27,0 
27,3 
2(i,7 
2.5,8 
24,8 
24,8 
23.0 
24.1 
24.3 
22.9 
21.8 
21.1 
20,8 
20,1 
19,0 
17,9 
18,0 
17.8 
17.2 
17,2 
17,2 
17,3 
17.0 
16, 3 
15,(1 
14,6 
14.1 
1,3.8 
1.3.2 
13.1 



46,8 
47.0 
45.8 
44,9 
42.6 
41.6 
40.5 
39.6 
40.0 
37,5 
35.6 
34.2 
33.1 
31,7 
30. 3 
28.4 
28.0 
27. 0 
27. 5 
27.1 
27.3 

26,8 
25, 5 
24,4 
22.8 
22,4 
21.7 
20.3 
20.1 



Footnote at end of tahlo. 
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Tabl« A-4. Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates ^ for Persons 16 Years and Over, by Race, Sex, and 

Age: Annual Averages, 1948-77— Continued 






— 




Total. In 


~ 

111 anu M 


... 

to ana vj 


10 <4 


... 


.V» 44 


... . . 

4.1 10 M 


'® 




i^cars 


1 1 A 

14 anu 




Hem 


yvttrs and 




ypars 


years 


years 


years 
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Table A-7. Employment Status of the Civilian Noninstitutional Population by Race, Hispanic Origin, 

Sex, and Age; Annuc Averages, 1976-77 
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Table A-8. Employment Status of Male Vietnam-Era Veterans and Nonveterans 20 to 34 Years Old 

by Age and Race: Annual Averages, 1970-77 ' 

(Nurubrrs in ttmusands) 
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Table Employment Status of Malo Vietnam-Era Veterans and Nonveterans 20 to 34 Years Old, 
by Age and Race: Annual Averages, 1970-77 — Continued 
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Table A~9. EmpSoyment Status of the Civilian Noninstitutional Population in Metropolitan and Non- 
metropolitan Areas, by Sex, Age, and Race: Annual Averages, 1976-77 

(Nnrnhprs in tlioiisands) 
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Table A-10. Employmeht Status of the Civilian Noninstitutional Population In Poverty and Nonpoverty 
Areas/ by Race, Incliidlng Unemployment Rates by Race, Sex, and Age: Annual Averages, 1976-77 
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Table A~l 1 . Persons 16 Years and Over Not in the Labor Force, by Sex, Race, 

Averages, 1948-77' — Continued 
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Tobia A-12. Persons Not in the Labor Force, by Desire for Job and Reason for Nonpartkipation: Annual 

Averages, 1967->77 
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Table A-15. Employed Persons 16 Years and Over, by Occupation Group and Sex: Annual Averages, 

1958-77* 



[Thousands] 



Total 
em- 
ployed 



White-collar workers 



Total 



63,036 
84,630 

R'i, 778 
&'i.746 
66,702 
67,782 

60, :m 

71,088 

72, m 

74,372 
75,920 

77, m 
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81,702 

84. 400 

85. U36 
84,783 
87, 48a 
IK), 546 
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43,466 
43,^904 
43,656 
44,177 
44.657 
45,474 
46,340 
46,U1U 
47, 479 
48, IM 
48, 818 
48,. 960 
40,245 
50,630 
51, 963 
62,519 
51,230 
52, 391 
53, 861 



20,613 
21, 164 
21, 874 
22,000 
22,626 
23,105 
23,831 
24,748 
26,976 
28,893 
27,807 
29,064 
29,667 
29,876 
31,072 
32,446 
33,417 
33.653 
36,01*6 
86,686 



28,837 
27, 593 
28,522 
28,888 
25J,634 
2iK 940 
30,861 
31,8r»2 
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3.% 551 
36,844 
37, 097 
38,252 
39,092 
40,386 
41, 738 
42,227 
43,700 
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15, 4^1 
15,974 
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16.617 
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17,ftW 
17,480 
17,746 
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18,527 
19,117 
19,574 
20,0.>l 
20,138 
20,176 
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21,455 
21, 134 

21, 552 
22,008 
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atid 
tech- 
nical 



Mail- 
OKers 
and 

admin- 
istra- 

tors ex. 
farm 



11,362 

12,009 
12.272 
12.626 
12.890 
13,381 
14, 106 
14, 974 
15, 705 
16,436 
17, 271 
17,943 
18,114 
18,916 
19,681 
20,683 
21,092 
22.148 
23,179 
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8,25.5 
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8,872 
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9, K79 
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10,769 
11, 14<) 
11,070 
11,459 
11, 777 
12,338 
12, 748 
43,329 
13, 692 
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4,766 
4. 952 
;\ 170 
5,309 
5, 435 
5, 596 
5,836 
6, 183 
6, 449 
6.751 
6, 842 
6, 737 
6, 957 
7,066 
7,346 
7, 481 
7, 726 
7,856 



'2,636 
2,658 
2,703 
2.746 
2.860 
2,946 
3. 107 
3, 276 
3, 474 
3. 697 
3.877 
4.018 
4,298 
4,334 
4, 602 
4,711 
4, 992 
5,267 
5,603 
6,836 



6,785 
6,936 
7,087 
7,120 
7,408 
7,29:J 
7,440 
7,340 
7, 4(^1 

7, 405 
7,776 
7,987 
8,289 
8, 675 
8,032 
8.644 

8, 941 
8,891 
0, 315 
0, 



663#«^ 



751 
5, 858 
.5,968 
6,002 
6,275 
6, 180 
6.341 
6,230 
6,238 
6, 318 
6.535 
6,726 
6.968 
7, 182 
6.621 
7,a'>4 
7,291 
7.162 
7. 373 
7,511 



1.034 
1.078 
1.099 
1.118 
1. 133 
1.113 
1. 106 
1. 110 
1. 167 
1. 177 
J, 241 
1. 261 
1.S21 
1. 493 
1.410 
1,690 
1.6S0 
1,729 
1,942 
2,151 



Sales 
work- 
ers 



3,08.'» 
4. 210 
4.224 
4.232 
4, 117 
4,151 
4.236 
4,499 
4.541 
4,525 
4,647 
4,692. 
4,854 
5.066 
5.354 
5, 415 
5. 417 
5.460 
5, 407 
,728 



2,400 
2,549 
2,544 
2I553 
2.435 
2,453 
2,506 
2.641 
2. 672 
2.622 
2.724 

2. 675 
2.763 
2,911 
3. 127 
3.175 
3. 152 

3. 137 
3. 140 
3.250 



1.676 
1.661 
1.680 
1.680 
1,682 
1.698 
1.730 
1.868 
1,869 
1,904 
1, 923 
2.017 
2. 091 
2,166 
2,226 
2,240 
2,266 
2,323 
2,367 
2,478 



Cleri- 
cal 

work- 
ers 



9. 1J5 
9.307 
9.762 
9.838 
10,079 
ia250 
ia634 
11. 141 
11. 812 
12,333 
12,803 
13,397 
13,714 
13.440 
14. 247 
14.518 
15.043 
15. 128 
15,558 
16.106 



2,909 
2,985 
3. 145 
3. 110 
3.1SB 
3.117 
3. 198 
3.279 
3.348 
3.406 
3.400 
3.422 
3.481 
3.30B 
3. 470 
3.409 
3.366 
3.355 
3. 313 
3. 391 



6.206 
6.322 
6.617 
6.728 
6,051 
.7. 133 
7.436 
7.862 
8.464 
8,928 
9.394 
9.976 
ia233 
10. 132 
10.777 
11. 140 
11.676 
11,773 
12.246 
12.716 



Blue^ollar workers 



Total 



19,833 
20.422 
20.420 
20,072 
^.372- 
20.056 
21,3(10 
22,107 
22. 514 
22,683 
22,812 
23,263 
•23,020 
22.579 
23,800 
24,625 
24,581 
23,220 
23,852 
24,856 



3,616 
3.671 
3.637 
3. 612 
3.680 
3.819 
3,982 
4, 140 
4,486 
4,680 
4. 712 
4,974 
4.771 
4,606 
4,776 
6.244 
6.195 
4,742 
6,106 
6.365 



Craft 
and 
kindred 
work- 
ers 



8,463 
8,5.54 
8. 554 
8; 617 
8,668 
8,915 
8,979 
9. 216 
9.589 
9,845 
10tO15 
la 193 
10. 158 
10. 178 

ia8io 

11.288 
11. 477 
ia972 
11.278 
11. 881 



8.237 
8,341. 
8,332 
8.401 
8,445 
8,675 
8.731 
8,947 
9,334 
9,560 
9,696 
9,854 
9,826 
9,792 
10,424 
10,826 
ia966 
10.472 
10^733 
11,282 



213 
222 
216 
223 
240 
260 
269 
2S6 
286 
319 
339 
332 
387 
386 
463 
611 
601 
645 



Operatives 



Total 



11. 402 
11. 816 
11.950 
11. 719 
11.994 
12,464 

12, C80 
13.345 
13^829 
13.884 
13.955 
14; 372 
13.909 
12,983 
13. 549 
14.269 
13. 919 
12.856 

13. a56 
13.830 



8,215 
8,558 
8,617 
8,401 
8.623 
8,974 
9,237 
9, 581 
9.756 
9.706 
0,687 
9.8S3 
9.605 
9. 015 
0. 426 
■9.787 
9.590 
8. 971 
9. 197 
9. 496 



3.187 
3,268 
3.833 
•3.318 
3.371 
3.490 
3.613 
8.764 
4,073 
4,178 
4.267 
4,480 
4,303 
3.968 
4. 123 
4,482 
4,331 
3.885 
4. 158 
4,334 



Ex- 
cept 
trans- 
port 



(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 

r> 

!') 

(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 

10,340 
la 072 
ia627 
9,637 
iaOB5 
ia354 



(») 
(») 
(») 

^1 

(») 

6.asi 
6.a'>3 

6.464 

5.934 
6.135 
6.258 



(>) 

3,969 
4,319 
4, 164 
3,703 
3,950 
4,096 



TraTiS- 
port 
equip- 
ment 



Non- 
farm 
labor- 
ers 



3.483 
3.623 
3, ,553 
3.347 
3,390 
3.396 
3,480 
3.686 
3,532 
3.533 
3,555 
3.672 
3,724 
4,022 
4,217 
4, 312 
4,380 
4. 134 
4.325 
4.500 



3.381 
3.523 
3. 471 
3,270 
3.304 
3.307 
3.392 
3,679 
3.424 
3.417 
3,420 
3.520 
3.589 
3,772 
3.9,^) 
4,012 
4,026 
3.777 
3.022 
4,079 



102 
100 
82 
77 



107 

108 

117 

126- 

146 

136 

260 

267 

299 

354 

367 

403 

422 



Service workers 



Total 



7,487 
7,697 
8,023 
8,261 
8,383 
8.671 
8.893 
8,936 
9,212 
9.325 
9.381 
9,528 
9.712 
10.676 
10,066 
11.128 
11,373 
11.6.57 
12,005 
12,392 



2,711 
2,732 
2,844 
2.906 
2.980 
3.095 
3.109 
3,194 
3.319 
3.334 
3.306 
3,257 
3.285 
,4,034 
(4,128 
4, 120 
1 4. 218 
4.400 
4,622 
4,71^ 



4,776 
4,J966 
6/179 
6.366 
8,403 
,*.676 
/6.ff}4 
/{.742 



Pri- 
▼ato 
house- 
hold 
work 
ors 



N: 



1.969 
1.918 
1.973 
2.035 
2,023 
2,029 
2,041 
1.956 
1.904 
1. 769 
1,725 
1.631 
1.558 
1.486 
1.437 
1.353 
1.228 
1.171 
1. 125 
1. 158 



1.032 
1.916 
1.043 
1.991 
l.»77 
1.986 
1.095 
1.916 
1,861 
1,787 
1,689 
1,692 
1,618 
1,449 
1,403 
1)330 
1, 201 
1. 141 
L096 
, 123 



Other 
serv- 
ice 
work- 
ers 



5,518 
5.749 

6.aso 

6.226 
6,360 
6.642 
6,852 
6,980 
7,308 
7,556 
7,656 
7,897 
8,154 
9. 189 
9,529 
9.775 
10. 145 
10.486 
10.880 
11.234 



2,674 
2,699 
2,814 
2,862 
2,934 
3,051 
3,153 
3.154 
3.276 
3,301 
3,273 
3.218 
3.245 
3.997 
4.094 
4,097 
4.190 
4.370 
4,592 
4,679 



2.M4 
3,050 
3.236 
3.864 
3.426 
3,691 
3.699 
3.826 
4.032 
4,255 
4,383 
4,679 
4,909 
6. 192 
5.^ 
6.678 
6.955 
6.116 
6.289 
6.665 



Farmworkers 



Total 



5. 361 
5.344 
5. 176 
4.013 
4.632 
4.364 
4.212 
4.053 
3.666 
3.554 
3.464 
3.292 
3. 126 
3.008 
3.069 
3.027 
3.048 
2. 036 
2.822 
2.756 



4. 392 
4.335 
4.219 
4,061 
3.817 
3.547 
3. 434 
3,295 
2.990 
2.936 
2.878 
2.723 
2. 601 
2.404 
2,526 
2. 513 
2.564 
2.476 
2.365 
2.232 



969 
1.009 
957 
862 
816: 
817 
778 
768 
676 
618 
687 
669 
625 
614 
643 
' 614 
484 
460 
458 
473 



Footnotes at end of table. 



Toble A-15. Employed Persons 16 Years and Over, by Occupation Group and Sex; Annual Averages, 

1958^-77^ — Conttnued 

(Ferceiit distribution) ^ 



White-collar workers 



Blue-collar workers 



Service workers 



Farmworkers 



Sex 
and 
year 


Tot til 
cin- 
ployed 


Total 


Profea- 
sionol 
and 
tech- 
nical 


Man- 
acers 
and 
admin- 
istra- 
tors ex. 
fann 


Sales 
work- 
ers 


i 

Cleri- 
cal 

work- 
ers 


Total 


Craft 
and 
kindred 
work- 
ers 


Operatives 


Non- 


Total 


Pri- 
vate 
house 
hold 
work 

ers 


Other 
- serv* 

ice 
• work- 
ers 


Total 


Farm 
ers 
and 
farm 
man- 
agers 


- Farm 
latK>r- 
ers 
and 
5Upcr- 
Yisors 


Total 


Ex- 
cept 
trans- 
port 


Trans^ 
port 
c(iuip' 
mcnt 


farm 
- labor- 
era 


Both 








































i 






















s 














10S8 




42. 6 


11 0 


10 8 


' 6 3 


14. 6 


37. 0 


13.4 


18.1 


(») 




5.6 


11. 0 


3. 1 


8.8 


8,6 


4.9 


3,4 


1969 


100. u 


'42! 7 


n!o 


io!7 


6! 6 


14.4 


37,' 1 


13^2 


18.3 


O 


(»i 


5.6 


11.0 


3.0 


8.9 


8.3 


4.7 


6.6 


im 


1(¥).0 


43.4 


11.4 


10.7 


6.4 


14.8 


36.6 


13.0 


18.2 


(») 


(») 


5.4 


12,2 


3.0 


0. 2 


7.9 


4. 2 


3.3 


1961.. 


IW.O 


43.0 


11.7 


10.8 


" 6.4 


16.0 


36.0 


13.1 


17.8 


(») 


(») 


6.1 


12.6 


3.1 


9, 5 


7.6 


4. 1 


3.9 


1962.: 


100.0 


44,4 


12.0 


11.1 


6.2 


15.1 


36.1 


13.0 


18.0 


(») 


(») 


6.1 


12.6 


3.0 


9.6 


6.9 


3.0 


8.4 


190$.. 


100.0 


44.2 


12.2 


10.8 


6.1 


16.1 


38.6 


13.2 


18.4 


(») 


(») 


5.0 


12,8 


3.0 


9.8 


6.4 


3.6 


2,3 


1964.. 


KM). 0 


44.6 


12.3 


-10.7 


6.1 


16.3 


36.6 


13.0 


18.6 


(1) ^ 




6.0 


12.8 


2.0 


0.9 


6.1 


3.3 


2,6 


1966 


lon.o 


44.8 


12.6 


10.3 


6.3 


16.7 


36.9 


13.0 


18.8 


<») 


(>) 


6.2 


12,6 


2.8 


0.8 


6.7 


3. 1 


2.1 


1966.. 


100.0 


46.4 


12.8 


10. 2 


6.2 


16.2 


37.0 


.13. 2 


' 19.0 


(») 


(>) 


4.8 


12.6 


2.6 


10.0 


5.0 


2.9 


2.0 


1967 


100.0 


46. 0 


13. a 


10.1 


6.1 


16.- 6 


36.7 


13.2 


18.7 


(>) 


(») 


4.8 


12.6 


2.4 


10.2 


4; 8* 


2,6 


Z4 


1968 


lOO. 0 


46.8 


13.6 


10.2 


6.1 


16.0 


36.3 


13.2 


18.4 


(>) 


(') 


4.7 


12.4 


2.3 


10. 1 


4.6 


2.6 


2.3 


IfW....... 


100.0 


47.3 


13.8 


10.2 


6.0 


17. 2 


36.2 


13.1 


18.4 


{») 


(«S 


4.7 


12,2 


2.1 


10. 1 


4.2 


2,4 


1.5 


1970 . 


100. 0 


48.3 


14,2 


10.6 


6.2 


17.4 


36.3 


12.0 


■ 17.7 


(») 


(') 


4.7 


12.4 


2.0 


10.4 


4.0 


2. 2 


1.7 


1971 


100.0 


48.3 


14.0 


11.0 


6.4 


17. 0 


34.4 


12.9 


16.4 


(») 


(«S 


6.1 


13.6 


1.9 


11.6 


3.8 


2.1 


1.7 


1972 


lOO.O 


47.8 


14.0 


0.8 


6.6 


17.4 


36.0 


13.2 


16.6 


12.7 


3.0 


6.2 


13.4 


1.8 


11.7 


3.8 


2.1 


1.7 


1973 


HK).0 


47.8 


14. D 


10.2 


6.4 


17.2 


35.4 


13.4 


16. 0 


13.0 


3.0 


5.1 


13. 2 


.1.6 


11.6 


3.6 


2.0' 


1.6 


1974 


100. 0 


48.6 


14.4 


10.4 


6.3 


17.6 


34.6 


13.4 


16. 2 


12.4 


3.8 


6.1 


13. 2 


1.4 


11.8 


3.6 


1.0 


1.6 


1976 


1 ino.o 


41^8 


16.0 


10.5 


6.4 


17.8 


33.0 


12.0 


16.2 


11.4 


3.8 


4.9 


13.7 


1.4 


12.4 


3.6 


1.9 


1.6 


1976 


1 lOO.t) 


) 60.0 


16.2 


10.6 


6.3 


17.8 


33.1 


12.0 


. 16. 3 


11. 5 


3. 7 


4.0 


13.7 


1.3 


12.4 


3.2 


1,7 


1.5 


1977.. 


100.0 


i 40. 9 


16.1 


10.7 


6.3 


17.8 


33.4 


13.1 


16.3 


11.4 


3.8 


6.0 


13.7 


1.3 


12.4 


3.0 


1.6 


1.4 


Male 








































100.0 


36. a 


10.4 


13. 6 


5. 7 


D. U 


46. 8 


1Q A 


10.4 


(>) 


(") 


8.0 


6 4 




6,3 


10.4 


7 0 


3.4 


1969 


100.0 


36.8 


10.5 


13. 5 


.I.O 


6..0 


47.0 


10.2 


10.7 


(>) 


(») 


8.'l 


6^3 


!i 


6.2 


io!o 


6!7 


ai 


1960 


100.0 


37.4 


10.0 


13.6 


5.8 


7.2 


46.5 


10,0 


10.6 


(») 


(>) 


7.9 


6.5 


.1 




0.6 


6,1 


3.9 


1961 


100.0 


3k\ 


11.3 


13.7 


5.8 


7.1 


46.0 


10.2 


. 11*. 2 


(') 


(') 


7.5 


6.7 


.1 


\6.6 


0.3 


5,9 


3.8 


1962 


100. d 


38.5 


11.7 


14.2 


5.5 


7.1 


46.1 


10.1 


10; 5 


(I) 


(*) 


7.5 


6.7 


.1 • 


U6 


8.6 


S,6 


3.9 


1963 


100.0 


38.2 


11.5 


1.3.8 


6.5 


7.0 


46.9 


19.4 


20. 1 


(') 


(') 


7.4 


6.9 
7.0 


.1 


6.8 


7.9 


5,1 


.2.6 


1964 


100.0 


38.4 


12.0 


13. 0 


5.5 


7.0 


47.0 


19.2 


20.3 


(») 


(») 


7.5 


.1 


6.0 


7.6 


4,8 


-.c 2. 1 


i96fi ; 


100.0 


38.3 


< 12.1 


. 13.4 


5.7 


7.1 


47.7 


10.3 


20.7 


(') 


(") 


7.7 


6,9 


.1 


6.8 


7.1 


4,5 


2.7 


1966 


100.0 


38.6 


12.4 


13. 3 


5.7 


7.1 


48.0 


10.9 


20.8 


(') 


(") ■ 


7.3 


7.1 


.1 


7.0 


6.4 


4,2 


2.2 


1967 


100.0 


310 


'13.0 


13.3 


5.5 


7.2 


47,8 


20.1 


20.4 


<}) 


(') 


7.2 


7.0 


.1 


7.0 


6.2 


3,0 


,5:2.2 


1968., 


100.0 


31). 7 


13.4 


13.6 


6.7 


7.1 


47.4 


20.2 


20.1 


h) 
» 


(») 


7.1 


6.9 


. 1 


. 6.8 


6.0 


3,8 


- 2.1 


1963.1 


100.0 


40.1 


13.8 


13.8 


■ 5.5 


7.0 


47.7 


20.2 


r 20. 2 


(') 


7.2 


6.7 


.1 


6.6 


5.6 


3.6 


2.0 


1970.1...., 


100.0 


41.0 


14.0 


14.2 


5.6 


7.1 


47.0 


20,1 






(*) 


7.3 


6; 7 


.1 


6.6 
8.1 


5.3 


3,4 


1.9 


1971 


100.0 


40.9 


13.7 


14.6 


5.0 


6,7 


45. t 


10,0 


^ 18.3 


(») 


(») 


7.7 


8.2 


.1 


5.1 


3,2 


1,9 


1972. 


100.0 


30.0 


13.7 


13.1 


6.-2 


6.9 


47.0 


20,6 


18,6 


12.5 


6.1 


7.8 


8.2 


.1 
(») 


8.1 
7.9 


5.0 


3,1 


1.9 


1*73 


100.0 


3U.8 1 


13.6 


13.6 


6.1 


6.6 


47.4 


20.8 


18. 8 


12.8 


6.0 


7.7 


7.9 


4.8 


3,0 


1.8 


1974 


100.0 


40 3 


14.0 


13.0 


6.0 


6,4 


46.8 


20.0 


IB. 3 


12.3 


6.0 


7.7- 


.8.0 


.1- 


8.0 


4.0 


^,9 


1.9 


1975 


100.0 


41.3 


14.6 


11.0 


6.1 


6.5 


45.3 


20.4 


17.5 


11.6 


5.0 


7.4 


8.6 


.1 


8.5 


4.8 


2.9 


1.0 


1976 


100.0 


41. 1 


14.7 


' 14. 1 


6.0 


0.3 


45.5 


20.5 


17.6 


11.7 


5.8 


7.5 


8.8 


. 1 


8.8 


4.5 


2,7 


1.3 


1977 


100.0. 


40.0 


14.-6" 


13. V 


0.0 


6.3 


46.2 


20.0 


17.6 


11.6 


' 6.0 


7.6 


8.8 


.1 


8.7 


4.2 


2,5 


1.3 


.Female 






































1958....... 


100.0 


55.1 


12..T 


5.0 


7.6 


30.1 


17.1 


1,1 


15.5 


(»)•■' 


C) 


.5 


23.2 


0.4 


13.8 


4.7 


.6 


4.9 


1969 


100.0 




1 


5. 1 


7.8 


20.9 


16.0 


h 0 


15.4 


(») 


(») 


.5 


23.5 


0.0 


14.4 


4.8 


.6 


4.1' 


1660 


100.0 




12.4 


5.0 


7.7 


30.3 


16.6 


1.0 


15.2 


(») 


(») 


.4 


23,7 


8.0 


14,8 


4.4 


.5 


3.2 


1961 


IOO.jO 


55.6 


12.4 


. 5.1 


7.6 


30.5 


16.4 


1.0 


15.0 


(') 


(2) • 


.3 


24,2 


0.0 


15.2 


3.9 


.6 


3,9 


1962 


100.0 


56.1 


12.7 


5.0 


. 7.5 


30.9 


16.3 


1.0 


15.0 


(') 


(') 


.4 


24.0 


8.8 


15.2 


.3.6 


,6 


3.0 


1963 .. 


100.0 


ft,-). 8 


12.8 


4.8 


7.3 


30.9 


16.5 


1.0 


l.-i. 1 


•(») 


(') 


.4 


2l.l 


8.6 


15.5 


3.5 


.6 


3.0 


1964.. 


100.0 


56. 1 


13.0 


4.6 


7.3 


31.2 


10.7 


1.0 


1.5,3 


(») 


(') 


,4 


23.9 


8.4 


15.5 


3.3 


.6 


2.7 


1965 


100.0 


57.0 


l.T 2 


4.5 


7.5 


31.8 


16.7 


1,1 


l.'j. 2 


(») 


(») 




23.2 


7.7 


15.5 


3.1 


.5 


2.5 


1966 


100.0 


57.6 


13.4 


4.5 


7.2 


32.6 


17.1 


1.0 


15. 7 


(») 


(') 


.A 


22.7 


7.2 


15.5 


,2.6 


.5 


2.1 


1967. 


100.0 


58. 4 


13. T 


4.1 


T. 1 


33.2 


17.0 


1. 1 


15.5 


(') 


(») 


.4 


22.3 


6,5 


15.8 


2.3 


.4 


r.9 


1968 


100.0 


.50.1 


13. 0 


4.5 


6.0 


33.8 


16,9 


1.1 


' l.'j. 3 


0) 




.5 


21.8 


6.1 


15.8 


2.1 


.3 


,1.8 


196y 


100.0 


5*.^. 4 


l.'j. H 


4.3 


6.0 


. 34.3 


17.1 


1.2 


15.4 


(') 


(') 


.5 


21. G 


5.5 


16.1 


2.0 


•3 


1.7 


1970 


100.0 


60.5 


14. 


4.5 


7.0 


34.6 


16.1 


1.1 


14.5 


I') 


(') 


.5 


21.7 


5.1 


16.5 


1,8 


.3 


1.6 


1971 


100.0 


60.6 


14.5 


5.0 


7.2 


33.9 


15.4 


1.3 


13.3 


(») 


(») 




22.2 


4.0 


17.4 


1.7 


.3 


1.4 


1972....... 


lon.o 


60.0 


14.5 : 


4.5 


. *i.2 


.34.7 


15.3 


1.2 


13.3 


12.8 


0.4 




22.0 


4,5 


17.5 


1.7 


.3 


1.4 ■ 


1973 


100.0 


60.7 


14.5 i 


4.0 


. 6.0 


34.3 


16. 2 


1.4 


13.8 


13.3 


.5 


.9 


21.6 


4.1 


17.5 


1.6 


.3 


1.3 


1971 


100.0 


61.6 . 


14.0 ! 


4.9 


V 6. 8 


34.0 


15..V 


1.5 


1.3.0 


12.5 


.5 


1.1 


21.4 


3.6 


17.8 


1.4 


.3 


1.2 


1975 


100.0 


Rl>.9 


1^.7 ! 


5.2 j 


6.0 


35.1 


14,1 


1.5 


11.6 


11.0 


.5 


1. ! 


21;6 


3.4 


18.2 


1.4 


/.I 


1.1 


1976 


100.0 


63.1 


16.0 : 


5.5 


6.7 


3^1.9 


14.5 


1.6 


11.8 


11.3 


.6 


1.1 


21.0 


3.1 


17.9 


1.3 




1.0 


1977. 


100.0 


63.2 


15. 1* ; 

• i 


5.9 


6.g 


M.7 


14.6 


1.6 


11.8 


11.2 


.6 


1.2 


20,9 


3.1 


17.9 


1.3 


.3 


1.0 



» Data are limited to 1058 forward hecause wcupRiional infonnation for 
only 1 month of each quarter was collected prior to lO.'iS and the adjustment 
for the exclusion of 14- and 15- year -olds was not possible for earlier years, 

' Not available. 

» Less than 0.05 percent. 

Note: BcKinninR 1971, occupational data are not strictly comparable with 
Si^atistics for earlier years as a result of changes in the occupational classifica- 



tion system for the 1070 Census of Population that were introduced Into the 
Current Population Survey (CPS) in January 1071. Moreover, data from 
1072 forward are not completely comparable with 1071 because of the addition . 
of a question to the CPS in December IWl rclatinff to major activities and 
duties. For further explanation, sec the Note on Kistoric Ccmpar^bllity of- 
Labor Force Statistics at the beginning of the Statistical Appendix. 



Toble A-»16. Employed Persons 16 Yeers and Over, by Occupation Group and Race: Annual Avefages. 



{Ttaomsandai 



Total 
ploycd 



1958. 
1050. 
1060. 
1061. 
10192. 
1063. 
1064. 
IOCS. 

106a: 

1067. 
1068. 
1060. 
1070.. 
1071. 

1073 

1074...... 

1075 

1076 

1077 



/>8, oor, 

58,012 

m,m 

60,622 
61,92Z 
63, 445 

65, 010 

66, -36] 
67, 751 

69, m 

70,182 
70»716 
73,074 
7fi, 278 

76, mo 

75, 713 
78,021 
80,73# 



White-collor workers 



TctaJ 



6.422 
6,624 
6,927 
6.832 
7,004 
7, 140 
.7,383 
1 7, 643 
7, 876 
8.011 
8,160 
8,384 
8,445 
8,403 
._8,628 
Tl31 
9,315 
9,070 
9,464 
9,812 



25, a.'ia 

26,639 

27,409 

27.771 

28,4f>9 

28,681 

29,477 

30,359 

31,424' 

32,395 

33, 361 

34,647 

35,641 

:J5,808 

36, 517 

37, 545 

38,761 

39,126 

40,420 

41,725 



834 
054 
1, It's 
1,117 
1, 175 

i,::68 

1,385 
1,493 
1,644 
1,837 
1,^991 
2,197 
2.356 
2,444 
,575 
2, 840 

/2,977 
3. 101 
3,279 

f3,452 



Profes- 
sional 
and 

iiical 



6,690 
6,836 
7,138 
7,380 
V,658 
7,821 
8,043 
8,318 
8, 759 
9,287 
9,685 
10,074 
10,374 
10, 314 
10,618 
10,876 
1^368 
11,711 
12,224 
12,536 



262 
304 
331 
318 
372 
434 
409 
524 
551 
592 
641 
695 
766 
756 
821 
901 
970 
1.037 

1, im 

1. 156 



6,631 
6,773 
6,889 
6,946 
7, 210 
7, 101 
7, 257 
7, 136 
7,198 
7,287 
7,551 
7,733 
7,992 
8,333 
7,711 
8, 270 
8,562 
8,493 
8,896 
9, 194 



154 
163 

up 

174 
189 
192 
192 
204 
207 
209 
225 
254 
297 
342 
320 
374 
379 
398 
420 
46S 



Sales 
work- 
ers 



3,907 
4, 127 
4,123 
4, 135 
4,012 
4,029 
4,111 
4,364 
4,403 
4,387 
4,489 
4,527 
4,674 
4,875 
5, 161 
5, 207 
5,203 
5,218 
5,205 
5, 472 



78 
83 
101 
07 
305 
122 
125 
135 
1% 
138 
158 
166 
180 
101 
193 
209 
214 
242 
232 
256 



Cleri- 
cal 

work- 
ere 



8,725 
8,903 
9,259 
9, 310 
9,570 
9, 730 
10,066 
10,511 
11,^ 
11,435 
11,836 
12,314 
12,601 
12,286 
13; 007 
13, 192 
13,629 
13,706 
14,036 
14,523 



390 
404 

509 
520 
. -568 
• 630 
748 
' 899 
. 967 
1,083 
1, 113 
1,154 
"T.W 
l,a'i6 
1,414 
1,423 
1.522 
1,583 



Blnifroo'iar workers 



Total 



20,734 
21, 265 
21,277 
20,989 
21,260 
21,022 
22,344 
23, 114 
23,65C 
23,863 
24,063 
24,647 
24,230 
23,1831 
25, 136 
26, 147 
26,029 
24,568 
25,396 
26,524 



2, 614 
2,728 
2,780 
2,694 
2,783 
2,&» 
2,998 
3, 133 
3.300 
3,398 
3.462 
3.591 
3,561 
.3.353 
3.440 
3.721 
3.747 
3.394 
3,562 
3. 687 



Craft 
and 
kintSred 
work- 
ers 



8.0&^ 
8.165 
8,i39 
8. 191 
8.240 
8,446 
8,456 
8.605 



9.229 
9.359 
0,484 
9,466 
9,515 
10,061 
10,479 
10,603 
10,177 
10,462 
11,001 



378 
389 
415 
426 
428 
460 
625 
521 

•^600 
617 

- 666 
709 
602 

_^66aL 
740 
800 
874 
795 
826 



O pern Uvea 



Total 



10,109 
10, 495 
10,598 
10,326 
10,586 

11,385 
11,699 
12,047 
12,002 
12,023 
S'2,368 
IU,905 
11, 162 
11,708 
12,239 
11,880 
11,042 
11,409 
11.838 



1,^3 
J, 321 
1,414 
1,393 
1,408 
1,468 
1,^15 
1,646 
1,782 
1,882 
1,932 
2,004 
2,004 
JU821- 
1,841 
2,030 
2,011 
1,814 
1,947 
1,001 



copt 
uajis- 
port 



(*) 
(') 
(») 

P 
I? 

i 

8,974 
9,425 
0,075 
8,274 
8^ 
8,871 



5"> 
r> 

(«) 
(») 
(*) 
(*) 
(») 
*> 

h 
(»)- - 

1,366 
1,547 
1,553 
1,363 
1,480 
1,483 



Trans- 
port 
equip- 
xne/it 



(*) 
(») 
<») 

C) 

(»J 

(«> 
(») 
(■) 

(0, 
2,734 
2,814 

2,805 
2,768 
2,804 
,2,96 V 



0) 

(») 
(«) 
<«) 
<*) 
(») 

!>•; . 
(«) 

(«) 

476 
483 
488 
451 
467 
508 



NTon- 
farin 
labor- 
ers 



2, 540 
2,6^ 
2,602 
2,472 
2,443 
2.480 
2,523 
2,720 
2,614 
2,635 
2,681 
2,795 
2,859 
3, 154 
3,367 
3,429 
.3,647 
3,349 
3,536 
3,685 



943 
1,018 
951 
875 
947 
916 
957 
966 
918 
899 
874 
877 



850 
883 
883 
78,5 
789 
815 



Servke workem 



Total 



R,365 
5..'»85 
o,827 
6,020 
6,088 
6,327 
tt,5l2 
6,.M7 
6,740 
6,971 
7,065 
7,289 
7,614 
8,355. 
8,616 
8.814 
»,037 
9,319 
9,604 
d,941 



2,122 
2,010 
2,1196 
2,241 
2.205 
^344 
2,381 
2.419 
2,4T2 
2,363 
2,316 
2,239 
2.190 
2.321 
2.350 
2,314 
2,337 
2.339 
2,402 
2.451 



Pri- 
^vate 
house- 
hold 
work- 
ers 



983 
975 
,-i»l 
1,046 
1,001 
1,011 
1,043 
003 
970 

947 

917 
006 
872 



765 
728 
708 
744 



986 
973 
082 
089 
1,022 
1.018 



028 
835 
777 
714 
652 
615^ 
584 
620 
474 
443 
417 
414 



Oth^ 
flerv- 

en 



4,382 
4,613 
4,836 
4,974 
S.087 
5,316 
5.460 
5,624 
6,764 
6,037 
6,118 
6,372 
6,608 
7,483 
7,763 
7,981 
8.282 
8.590 
8.896 
9. 197 



1, 138 
1.136 
1,214 
1,252 
1,273 
1,326 
1,3^ 
1.456 
1.M4 
1,610 
1.638 
U625 
1.646 
T,706 
1.766 
1«704 
1.863 
1,896 
1,984 
2,037 



F&nnworken 



Total 



4,557 
4,514 
4,335 
4. 133 
3.879 
3,680 
3, 591 

3! 130 
3,062 
2»935 
2.797 
2,722 
2,806 
2,772 
2,793 
2,700 
2,601 
2,543 



804 

830 
841 
780 
753 
675 
621 
599 
460 
423 
403 
356 
328 
285 
.263 
265 
264 
237 
221 
212 



Form- 
ers 
and 

form 
man 

agers 



2,839 
2,781 
2,657 
2,504 
2,392 
2,221 
2,168 
2,100 
1,963 
1,862 
1,828 
1,759 
1.665 
1,603 
1,634 
1,602 
1,679 
i;538 
1,468 
1,422 



Footnotes at end of table. 



TobI* A~16. Employed f«rtont 16 Years cind Over, by Occupation Group ond.Roce: Annual Averiagei, 

1958«-77'—4:oniin<ied 



fPercent dlDtributlonil 



\ 




BKue-coIlar workere 


Service workers 








Man* 










OperatlTee 






Prl- 




Total 




{Profes- 


Mere 




Clearl* 




Craft 








Non- 




v<aU9 


Other 


em- 




sional 


and 


SalfS 


ca) 




and 








farm 






serv- 


ployod 


Total 


And 


admin- 


work- 


work' 


Total 


kindred 






Trans* 


labor* 


Total 


hold 


ioo 




t%h* 


WTa> 


ers 


OTS 




work- 


Total 


ctpt 


port 






work- 


work- 








tore ex. 








ers 




trans- 


eqvlp- 






lere 


ers 








farm 












port 


ment 










100.0 


45.8 


U.8 


11.7 


ao 


15.4 


V 


14.3 


17.9 


(T) 


(') 


4.5 


9.5 


1.7 


7.7 


100. 0 




11. B 


11.7 


7. 1 


15. 3 




14. 1 


IB. 1 


t') 




4.5 


9.(3 


1.7 


ao 


loao 




12,1 


11.7 


7.0 


15.7 


sa.2 


13.8 


17.9 


{if 


4.4 


9.9 


1.7 


a2 


100 0 


47.1 


12.5 


11.8 


7.0 


15.8 


85.6 


lao 


17.5 


?V) 


r>v 


4.2 


10.2 


1.8 


a4 


loao 


47.7 


12.8 


3Z1 


6.7 


16.0 


. 35,6 


13,8 1 


17.7 






4.1 


10.2 


1.7 


a5 


loao 


47.3 


12.9 


11,7 


6.6 


16.1 


3A.2 


ia9 


18* 1 


m 


(3) 


4.1 


10.4 


1.7 


as 


mo 


47.6 


13.0 


11.7 


&6 


16.3 


36. 1 


13.7 


18.4 






4. 1 


10.5 


1.7 


as 


loao 


47.9 


13.2 


11.2 


6w-9 


16.6 


88.4 


13.7 


18-4 




- M 


^3 


10.3 


1.'6 


a7 


loao 


4&3 


13.5 


11. 1 


a8' 


17.0 


36.4 


las 


18.5 






4.0 


1014 


1.5 


ao 


10O.O 


48.8 


14.0 


11. P 


6.6 


17.2 


36.0 


ia9 


18.1 


C) 
(>) 


\i 


4.0 


10,5 


1.4 


9.1 


loao 


40.5 


14.8 


IS. 1 


6.6 


17.5 


35.5 . 


13.8 


17.7 




4.0 


50.4 


1.4 


9.0 


loao 


49.8 


14.5 


11.1 


. 6.5 


17.7 


35.5 


13.6 


17.8 






4.0 


10.6 


1.3 


9 2 


loao 


50.8 


14.8 


11.4 


6.7 


l&'O 


84.5 


13.5 


17.0 


>> 




4.1 


10.7 


l.S 


9.4 


loao 


50.fi 




11.8 


6.9 


17. 4 


33.7 


13.5 


15.8 




4.5 


11.8 


1.2 


10 6 


loao 


50.0 


14.6 


ia6 


7.1 


17.8 


34.4 


las 


16.0 


■ 12,3 


ii 


4.6 




1.2 


to 6 


loa^ 


49.9 


14.4 


11.0. 


6.0 


17.6 


3-4.7 


las 


la 3 


12.5 


3. 7 


4.6 


n.7 


1. 1 


10.6 ■ 


ipo.o 


5a6 


14.8 


It. 2 


6.8 


17.8 


34.0 


las 


15.5 


11.8 


3. 7 


4.6 


11.8 


1.0 


10j8 


loao 


51.7 


15.5 


11.2 


a9 


18.1 


32.4 


ia4 


14. C 


■^^ia9 


3.7 


4.4 


12.3 


1.0 


il.'3 


loao 


51.8 


16.7 


11.4 


6.7 


l&O 


32,6 


ia4 


14. G 


11.0 


3Lfi 


4.5 


12.3 


.9 


11.4 


^loao 


51.7 


15.5 


11.4 


0.8 


18.0 


32.9 


ia6 


14.7 


11.0 


a? 


4.6 


12 3 


.9 


11.4 


100. 0 


1&8 


4.1 


2.4 


1.2 


6.1 


40.7 


'5.0 


20.1 




o 


14. 


sao 


16.4 


IT. 7 


ICQ. 0 


. 14.4 


4.6 


2.5 


1.8 


6.1 


41.2 


5.9 


19.9 






ia4^ 


31.8 


'14.7' 


17.1 


loao 


lfi.1 


4.8 


2.6 


1.5 


7.8 


40.1 


6.0 


20.4 






ia7 


81.7 


14.2 


17.6 


loao 


las 


4.7 


2.5 


1.4 


7.7 


89.4 


6.2 


20.* 


i 




12,8 


82.8 


14.5 


las 


100.0 




5.8 


2.7 


1.5 


7.8 


89.7 


6.1 


20.1 






18.5 


83.8 


14.6 


ia2 


loao 


17.8 


&1 


2.7 


1.7 


7.8 


40. 0 


6.6 


2a6 






12.8 


32.8 


14.3 


ia6 


10O.O 


18.8 


6.8 


2.6 


1.7 


7.7 


40.6 


7.1 


2a6 






lao 


82.2 


ia6 


ia7 


ioo;o 


19.5 


6.9 


2.7 


1.8 


8.2 


41.0 


6.S 


21.5 






12,C 


81.6 


12.6 


19.0 


loao 


20.9 


7.0 


2.6 


1.8 


9.5 


41.9 


7.6 


22.6 


i 


1 


11.7 


81.4 


11.8 


19.6 


100. 0 


22.9 


7.4 


. 2.6 


1.7 


11.2 


42. A 


7.7 


23.5 






11.2 


20.4 


.ia4 1 


19.0 


100. 0 


24.4 


7.8 


2.8 


l.fl 


ia.8 


42.4 


&0 


23.6 






la? 


28.8 


0.9 


las 


100. 0 


25.2 


&8 


8.0 


2.0 


12.9 


42L8 


8.A 


2S.0 




ia5 ' 


'26.7 


as 


18.2 




/27.9 


9.1 


3.6 


2L1 


13.2 


42.2 


&2 


23.7 




10,3 


26.0 


7.7 


ia8 


loao 


f29.1 


9.0 


4.1 


X3 


13.7 


89.9 


- 7.» 


21.7 






ia8 


27.6 


7.3 


2a8 


100.0 


29.8 


9.5 


3.7 


2.2 


14.4 


39.« 


a7 


21.3 


35.8 


6.6 


9.9 


27.2 


&8 


20.6 


loao 


81.1 


9.9 


4^1 


2.3 


14.9 


40.8 


&9 


'22.2 


16.9 


5.8 


9.7 


28.3 


57 


.19r6 


100.0 


82.0 


ia4 


4. 1 


Z3 


16.2 


4a2 


9,4 


21.9 


16.7 


6.2 


a9 


28.1 


6.1 


2Q.0 


100. 0 


94.2 


11.4 


4.4 


2.7 


15.7. 


37.4 


8.8 


2ao 


15.0 


6.0 


a7 


28.2 


4.9 J 


2ao 


loao 


34.6 


11.7 


4.4 


ZB 


16.1 


37.6 


a7 


2D. 6 


15.6 


4.9 


&3 


28.4 


4.4 


2L0 


loao 


86.8 


11.8 


4.8' 


2.6 


16.1 


37.6 


9.0 


sas 


16.1 


6.2 


a8 


28.0 


4.2 


20.8 



Farmworiers 



Total 



Ft*nn- 
en 
and 
larm 
man- 
agers 



ao 

'.8 
.7.4 
7.0 
6.5 

«ai 

6.8 

a4 

4.9 
4.7 
4.5 
4.2 
4.0 

a9 

ail, 

a7* 

ae 

a6 

a3 

ai 



12.6 
12.6 

izi 

11.4 
10.8 
9.6 

a4 

7.8 

a8 
a8 

4.9 
4.2 

a9 
ao 

Z8 
2,7 
2.6 
2,8 
2,2 



1 See rootnot© 1, table A~15i 
1 Not available. 



Note: See note on tablo A~15 rei^ardisiK compaiability of ooctzpationat 
data beginning 1971 with earlier years. / 



table A-17. Employed 



Persons 16 Years ond Ovofr by Type of Industry and Closs of Worker: Annuol 
^ Averages, 1948-77 



Year 



1M8..: 

1M9... 
1850... 
1U51.,. 
1952.., 

t954.,. 
1»5S... 
1956... 

mi... 

1W8... 
195»... 
IWO... 
19«1-.. 
1962:.. 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1VT3... 
1974... 
1975... 
1976.., 
1977... 



1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 

;1953. 
1964. 
.1955. 

1957. 
1058. 
.1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1564, 
^965. 

in?: 

^:1968, 

^:i9eo, 
/iwo. 
iwi. 

1972. 

;I973, 

1974. 
1975. 
: 1976. 

:1977. 



Total 
em- 
ployed 



Agriculture 



No nagric ultural i n dustri es 



Total 



Wago and 
salary 
workers 



aelf- 
workers 



Unpaid 

family i Total 
workers 1 



Wagu and salary workers 



Total 



Private 
household 1 



Oovem- 
ment 



Othex 



. Bolf- 
em- 
plovcd 
workers 



?44 

64U 

\)'20 
'.»62 
25* 
181 

no 

171 

802 
071 
036 
630 
778 
740 
702 
762 
305 
088 

m 

372 
920 
902 
627 
120 
702 
409 
U3C 
783 
485 
546 



loao 

10 .0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 

tOO.0 

loao 

100.0 
100. 0, 

loao 

lOQO 

loao 
loa OKI 
loao 
loao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 



7.628 
7.658 
7.160 
6,726 
G.riOO 
6.259 
6,2a'i 
6. 450 
6,284 
5.948 
5.584 
5.563 
i.'«59 
5.2O0 
4.^344 
4.686 
4.523 
4.361 
3. l)7U 
3. 844 
3,817 
3,606 
3.462 
3. 887 
3. 472 
3. 452 
3. 4«2 
3.380 
3.297 
3.244 



13.1 
13.3 
12.2 
11.2 
10.8 
10.2 
10.3 
10.4 
9.9 
9.3 
8.9 
8.6 
8.3 
7.9 
7.4 
6.9 
6.5 
6.1 
5.5 
5.2 
5.0 
4.6 
4.4 
.4.3 
4.2 
4. 1 
4.1 
4.0 
3.8 
3.6 



Number employed (thousands) 



1.645 
1.728 
1.630 
1.547 
1.43'< 
l.rJ76 
1.343 
1.601 
1.580 
1.583 
1.564 
1.5S2 
1.762 
1.6^J 
J.56\ 

1.4W 
1.387 
1.266 
1.301 
1.281 
1.179 
1.153 
1. 161 
1,216 
1,2S4 
1.349 
1.280 
1,318 
1.330 



2.8 
3.0 
2.8 
2.6 
2.4 
2.2 
2. 2 
2! 6 
2.5 
2.5 
2,5 
2.4 
2.7 
2.5 
2.3 
2.3 
Zl 
2.0 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.6 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 



4,664 

A,f€M 
4, 340 
4.0M 
3.y33 
3. 815 
3.816 
3. 720 
3.563 
3. 301 
3.081 
3.020 
2.795 
2.738 
2,609 
2. 427 
2.358 
2,297 
2, 136 
1.W6 
1,985 

\,m 

1,810 
1.748 
1.789 
1.776 
1.752 
1, 715 
1. 637 
1.570 



8.0 
8.0 
7.4 
6.7 
6.5 
6.2 
6.3 
6.0 
5.6 
5.2 
4.9 
4.7 
4.2 
4.2 
3.9 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 
2.9 
2.7 
2.6 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 

^l 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 

t.7 



1.318 
1,321 
1.190 
1. 163 
1. 129 
1.068 
1.043 
1. 123 
1^142 
5,005 
941 
963 
901 
832 
773 
696 
690 
e78 
578 
547 
'550 
t 531 
499 
479 
467 
423 
391 
386 
342 
343 



50,714 
49, m2 
51.758 
53,234 
53. 749 
54,910 
53,903 
55. 722 
57, 512 
58. 123 
57.450 

«»,r 

GP 18 

r^545 
61. 769 
63,075 
64,781 
66,728 
68, 916 
7a 527 
72, 103 
74,296 
75.165 
75.732 
78,230 
80,957 
82, 443 
81.403 
84.1S8 
87,301 



44,221 
43,444 

45,354 
47.047 
47, 719 
48.770 
47,633 
*9,359 
51.057 
51,50^ 
50.761 
52.265 
53,417 
53,600 
54.963 
56.388 
58.027 
60.031 
62,361 
64,848 
65,517 
68,527 
Cd.446 
69, {102 
72,381 
74,995 
76,325 
75,298 
78.041 
80,804 



Percent distribution 



2.3 
2.3 
2.0 
1.9 
1.9 
1.7 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
,1.3 
1.2 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
.8 
.7 
■ .7 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.4 
.4 



86.7 

87.8 
88.8 
89.2 
89.8 
89.7 
89.6 
90.1 
90.7 
01. 1 
91.4 
91.7 
92.1 
92.6 
. 93.. I 
93.5 
03.9 
94.5 
94.8 
95.0 
95.4 
95.6 
95.7 
96.8 
95.9 
95.9 
96.0 
96.2 
96.4 



75.8 
75.4 
77.1O 
78.5 
79.2 
79.7 
79. 2 
79.4 
80.0 
80.4 
8a5 

sao 

81.2 
81.5 
82.4. 
83.2 
83.7 
84.4 
85.5 
87.2 
87.6 
88.0 
88.3 
88.3 
88.6 
88.8 
88.8 
88.8 
89.2 
89.2 



I 



1,610 
1.057 
1,862 
1.910 
1.784 

.1.868 
1,791 
2.054 
2,152 
2, 102 
2.200 
2,228 
2, 183 

. 2.234 
2.216 
2,226 
2.202 
2.166 
2.069 
1.966 
1.916 
1.826 
1,754 
1,003 
1,654 
1.543 
1.392 
1.348 
1,358 
1.376 



5,261 
5,4ll 
f 5.789 
6,057 
6,460 
6.538 
6,617 
6,821 
6.915 
7,176 
7.471 
7,686 
7.935 
8, 176 
8,601 
9.062 
9,350 
9,608 
ia322 
11.146 
11.590 
12.023 
12,424 
12,764 
13,329 
13.562' 
14.002 

14, :" 
-rt,953 

15, li53 



002 ^J60! 
52*'' "59, 



37.340 
36,377 
37,704 
39.079 
89.473 
40,363 
39,225 
40,484 
41,991 
42«230 
4t.089 
42,352 
43,299- 
43, 191 
44,056 
45,080 
46.415 
48.257 
-19,970 
51,737 
68.011 
54^678 
55.268 
55,445 
57,398 
59,889 
60,931 
59,426 
61,731 
64,275 



6.109 


385 


6. 167 


380 


6, 018 
5,805 


383 


383 


5,613 
5,740 


417 


. 403 


5.839 


' 431 


5.851 


511 


5.896 


558 


6.011 


602 


6. 102 


588 


6.222 


. 579 


6, 303 


598 


6,308 


639 


6,193 


603 


6,1 14 


573 


6,180 


576 


6,097 


600 


5, 900 


864 


5. 174 


506 


5. 102- 


485 


5,253 


517 


5.217 


502 


5.309 


521 


5,332 


517 


5. 425 


636 


5.634 


485 


5.626 


478 


5,689 


458 


6.005 


492 



2.8 


9.G 


64.0 


10.5 


a 7 


2.9 


9.4 


63.1 


ia7 


.7 


3.2 


9.8. 


64.0 


ia2 


.7 


3.2 


lai 


65.2 


9.7 


.6 


3.0 


10.7 


65.5 


9.3 


.7 


3.1 


10.7 


66.0 


9.4 


.7 


a.0 


11.0 


65.3 


9.7 • 


.7 


3.3 


11.0 


65.1 


9.4 


.8 


3.4 


10.8 


65.8 


9.2 


.9 


3.3 


11.2 


65.9 




.9 


3.5 


11.9 


65.2 


I-} 


.0 


3.4 


11.9 


65.5 


9.6 


,9 


3.3 


12.1 


65,8 


9.6 


.9 


3.4 


12.4 


<^ 65.7 


9.6 


1.0 


3.3 


13.0 


66.0 


0.3 


.9 


3.3 


13.4 


66.5 


9.0 


.8 


.3.3 


13.5 


67.0 


8.9 


.8 


3.0 


.13.5 


67.fl 


8.6 


.8 


2.8 


14.2 


68.6 


8,2 ] 


.8 


2.6 


15.0 


60.6 


■ 7.0 


.7 


2.5 


15.3 


69.8 


6.7 , 


.6' 


2.3 


15.4 


7a 2 


a 7 


.7 


2.2 


- 15.8 


7a 3 


6.6 


.6 


2.1 


16.1 


7a 1 


a7 


.7 


2.0 


16.3 


7a 3 


6.5 


.6 


1.8 


16.1 


■ 71.6 


6.5 


.6 


1.6 


16.3 


7a 9 


&6 


.6 


1.6 


17.1 


70.1 


a 6 


.6 


1.6 


17.1 


7a6' 


.6.5 


.5 


1.5 


16.7 


71.0 


6.6 





< DilTers from the occupation group of private household worhers. These 
-Hgurvs. relate to wage and salarrworkcrs Jn private household* fi^ardless of 
.type of occupation, while the occupational data relate 'to persofW whose 



occupational category is service worker in private households, fegardless of 
claiss of worker status. 



Tabb A-18. Unemployed Persons 16 Yeors ond Oveir and Unemployment Rates, by Sex and Race; 

Annual Averages, ! 947-77 



Number uncmployKl (tbuusands) 



• Year 


Total 


Maio 


Female 


White 


Block ind other 


Total 


Male 

J 


Female 


While 


Black' and othe' 


Total 


Mp-io 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


ToU.1 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


4947 


2,311 


1,6/92 


619 


0) 


I}) 


0) 


0) 


0) 


0) 


3.0 


4.0 


3. 7 


0) 


(0 


(0 


0) 


(0 


(«) 




'2,276 


1.555) 


717 


0) 




0) 


0) 


0) 


0) 


3.8 


3.6 


4. 1 


3.5 


3.4 


3.8 


5.9 


5.8 


6.1 




3,637 


2,572 


1.065 


■(») 


(n 


(») 


0) 


(>) 


f) 


5-9 


5,9 


6.0 


5.6 


5.0 


5-7 


8.9 


9.0 


7.9 






2,239 


1,049 


(») 


(») 


(») 


0) 


0) 


(0 


5.3 


5. 1 


5.7 


4-9 


4.7 


5-3 


0.0 


0-4 


8.4 


iJgfVi 


^.ow 


1,221 


834 


(») 


0) 


(') 


0) 


<>) 


0) 


3.3 


2.8 


4-4 


3.1 


2.6 


4.2 


5.3 


4.0 


6.1 


1,88a 


1;185 


698 


(») 


0) 


0) 


0) 


(>.) 


0) 


3.0 


2.8 


3.6 


2.8 


2.5 


3.3 


5.4 


5-2 


6-7 




1,834 


1.202 


632 


(') 


0) 


0) 


(>) 


•0) 


0) 


2.9 


2.8 


3.3 


2.7 


2.5 


3.1 


4-5 


4.8 


4.1 




5,532 


2,344 


1,188 


2.860 


1.913 


947 


674 


431 


243 


5.5 


5.3 


6.0 


5.0 


4.8 


5.6 


9-0 


ia3 


.0-3 




2,862 


1,854 




2.248 


1, 475 


'773 


6or 


376 


255 


4.4 


4.2 


4-0 


3. 9 


3. 7 


4- 3 


8. 7 


Q ft 


8. 4 




2,750 


1,711 




2,162 


1,W 


7*1 


592 


345 


247 


4. 1 


3.8 


4.8 


a6 


3.4 


4.2 


8.3 


7-9 


8.0 


1957 


2,859 


1,841 


1,018 


2.289 


1,478 


811 


569 


363 


206 


4.3 


4.1 


4.7 


3.8 


3.6 


4-3 


7.9 


8.3 


7-3 


1958 


4 602 


3 098 


\ 504 


3,679 


2,488 


1,191 


925 


611 


314 


6. 8 


6.8 


6.8 


6.1 


6.1 


6.2 


12.6 


18.8 


las. 


1959 


fl;740 


2^420 


i;320 


2,947 


1,904 


1,044 


7M 


518 


276 


5.5 


5.3 


5!o 


4.8 


4.6 


5,3 


ia7 


ILS 


0-4 


I960.-- 




2.486 


1.366 


3,063 


1,987 


1.076 


787 


497 


290 


5.5 


5.4 


5.0 


4.9 


4.8 


5.3 


ia2 


.ia7 


0-4 






2,997 


1,717 


.3. 742 


2,398 


1,344 


970 


599 


371 


6.7 


6.4 


7.2 


6.0 


5,7 


6.5 


12.4 


12.8' 


11.8 


1962 


-i,.9ll 


2,m 


1,488 


3,052 


1,915 


1,137 


859 


508 


351 


5.5 


5.2 


6.2 


4.9 


4.6 


5:5 


ia9 


lao 


ILO 




4.D70 


2, 472 


1.598 


3,208 


1,976 


1,232 


864 


496 


368 


5.7 


5.2 


6.5 


5.0 


4.7 


5.8 


las 


las. 


11.2 


19«4 


3,786 


2,S05 


1,581 


2,999 


1.779 


1,220 


786 


426 


'360 


5.2 


4.6 


6.2 


4.6 


4.L 


5.5 


0.6 


8.0 


ia« 


1965 


a366 


1,914 


3,452 


2,691 


1,550 


1,135 


676 


350 


317 


4.6 


4,0 


5.5 


4.1 , 


3.6 


^ 5.0 


8.1 


7.4 


0.2 




2,875 


1.551 


1.324 


2,253 


1,240 


1,013 


621 


311 


310 


3.8 


3.2 


4.8 


3.3 


2.8 


4.3 


7,3 


6.3 


8.6 


1967 


2,«75 


1,508 


1.468 


2,338 


1,208 


1,130 


633 


299 


338 


3.8 


3.1 


5-2 


3.4 


2.7 


4.6 


7-4 


. 6.0 


oa 


HW8 


2.81Y 


1,419 




2,226 


1,142 


1.084 


WKf 


277 


313 


3.6 


2.9 


4.8 


a2 


2.6 


4.3 


6.7 


5.0 


8.3 


1969-., i*r. 


2,8J* 


1.403 




2,261 


1,137 


1,124 


5-0 


266 


304 


3.5 


2.8 


4.7 


3.1 


2.5 


4,2 


6.4 


5.3 


7-8 


1970 




2.23.5 


1,853 


3,:^37 


1,850 


1,480 


'i62 


379 


373 


4.9 


4.4 


5 9 


4.5 


4.0 


^ 54 


8 2 


7,3 


0.3 




4 093 


2,776 


2.217 


4,074 


2,302 


1,772 


919 


474 


44r 


. 5.9 


5.3 


6.9 


5.4 


4.0 


- 6.3 


0.0 


9.1 


las 


1972 - 


/i,840 


2.635 


2.205 


3.884 


2,160 


1,724 


J95f) 


475 


4a4« 


^.6 


4.9 


6.6 


5.0 


4.5 


5-9 


lao 


, 8.9 


11-8 


1973 - 


4,304 


2.240 


2,004 


3,411 


1,818 


1.593 




423 


471 


4.9 


4.1 


6.0 


4.3 


3.7 


5,3. 


8.0 


7-6 




1974 


5.076 


2,668 


2.408 


4,057 


2,146 


1,911 


1,018 


.S21 


497 


5.6 


4.8 


6.7 


,"5.0 


4.3 


6.1 


0.0 


0-1 


ia7 


1975 


7,830 


4.:t85 


3.445 


6.371 


3,597 


2,774 


1, 459 


787 


671 


8.5 


7.9 


9. 3. 


^ 7.8 


7-2 


8.6 


13.0 


13.7 


14.0 


1976 


7.288 


3,968 


3,320 


5,855 


3,223 


2.632 


1, 433 


745 


688 


7:7 


7-0 


8.6 


7.0 


6.4 


7.9 


13.1. 


12.7 


13.6 


1977.- 1 


6,855 


3,588 


3,'287 


5, 373 


2, 843 


2,530 


1,482 


745 


737 


7.0 


6.2 


8.2 


. 6.2 


5.5 


"7.3 


13.1 


12.4 


14.0 



Unemploymeat rata 



1 Abftoiute nnmheiD by race arc not available prior t^^ 1954 because or tho 
ahaenco of population controls by nic<s and rates by race are not available 
for 1947- ' 



Tobk Unemployed Persons 16 Yeqrs and Over and Unemployment Rates, by Sex and Age: 

Annual Averages, 1948-77 



8cA tui<X year 



Total, m 
years and 
over 



16 and 17 
yeara 



18 and IP 
years 



20 to 24 
years 



25 to 34 
yean 



35 to 44 
years 



45 to 54 
yean 



55toM 
years 



All Wokkebs 



1948.. 
IMO.. 
1950.. 
.195!.. 
-1952.. 
19^.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1950.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 

iori2.. 

19fi3.. 
19(W.. 
-1965.. 
lOf.6.. 
. 1967.. 



1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
.1974. 

ma. 

1976, 
1977*. 

1948. 

1949. 

1950. 

1951. 
; 1952. 

1953.. 

1954, 

1955.^ 

1950. 

1957: 

1958.. 
; 1959:: 
-I960.. 

1961.. 

1962.. 

1963.. 
,1964.. 

1965. 

1966.. 

1967.. 

1968., 

1969.. 
■1970. 
' I97U. 

1972. . 

1973.. 

1974.. 

1975.. 

1976. . 

1977:: 



Male 



Female 



Number unemployed (thousands) 



G5 years 
and over 



Hand 
15 years 




2,276 
3,637 
3,288 
2,055 
•1.883 
1.834 
3,532 
2.852 
2,750 
2,859 
4,602 
3.740 
3.8f>2 
4,714 
3,911 
4,070 
3,786 
3,306 
2,875 
2,976 
2,816 
2,631 
4,088 
4,993 
4.840 
4,304 
5,076 
7,836 
7,288 
0.855 

1,559 
2.572 
2,239 
1,221 
1,185 
1,202 
2,344 
1,854 
1,711 
1,841 
3,098 
2,420 
2,486 
2,997 
2,423 
2,472 
2,205 
1,914 
1,551 
1,508 
1,419 
1,403 
2,23.'! 
2,776 
2,635 
2,240 
2,668 
4,385 
3,968 
3,588 

717 
1,065 
1,049 
834 
698 
632 
1.188 
998 
1,030 
. 1,018 
1,5C4 
1,320 
1.366 
1,717 
1.488 
1.5C8 
1.581 
!,452 
1,321 
1,468 
, 1,397 
1,428 
-1,853 
2.217 
2,205 
2,064 
2,408 
A445 
3,320 
3,267 



178 
238 
226 
168 
180 
150 
221 
211 
231 
230 
299 
301 
324 
. 363 
311 
420 
436 
411 
395 
401 
413 
436 
537 
594 
629 
628 
G91 
789 
783 
768 

112 
145 
139 
102 
116 
94 
142 
134 
134 
140 
185 
191 
200 
221 
187 
248 
^S? 
24'( 
?20 
241 
2S4 
244 

sas 

345 
355 
349 
391 
440 
437 
414 

66 
93 
87 
66 
64 
56 
79 
77 
97 
90 
114 
110 
124 
142 
124 
172 
179 
Ifvt 
175 
160 
179 
192 
231 
249 
274 
279 
301 
350 
347 
355 



223 
337 
287. 
168 
Ifi.*} 
157 
247« 
239 
247 
266 
379 
354 
3^ 
4«i 
409 
462 
437 
463 
441 
438 
426 
416 

.■ieo 

664, 
674 
597 
718 
963 
918 
874 

143 
207 
179 
89 
89 
90 
168 
140 
135 
159 
231 
207 
225 
258 
220 
252 
230 
232 
212 
207 
193 
197 
294 
346 
352 
298 
359 
517 
49P 
447 

86 
130 
108 

79 

76 

67 
112 

99 
112 
107 
148 
146 
162 
207 
169 
211 
207 
231 
229 
231 
233 
220 
275 
318 
321 
300 
359 
446 
426 
^20 1 



455 
680 
561 
273 
268 
256 
504 
396 
395 
430 
701 
543 
583 
723 
636 
658 
660 
557 
446* 
511 
543 
560 
865 
1, 121 
1,116 
985 
1, 183 
1,828 
1,670 
1. 578 

324 
485 
277 
155 
155 
152 
327 
248 
240 
283 
,478 
343 
369 
457 
381 
396 
384 
311 
221 
235 
258 
270 
478 
635 
619'' 
v514 
631 

i,a<>9 

924 
846 

132 
195 
184 
118 
113 
104 
177 
148 
155 
147 
223 
200 
214 
265 
255 
262 
276 
246 
224 
277 
285 
290 
- 386 
486 
497 
471 : 
552 
769 
746 
732 



4.^7 
. 776 
702 
435 
389 
379 
793 
S77 
564 
573 
993 
726 
752 
890 
712 
732 
607 
529 
441 
480 
443 
453 
716 
924 
861 
841 
1,011 
1,736 
1,662 
1,594 

289 
539 
467 
241 
233 
236 
617 
353 
348 
349 
685 
483 
492 
585 
446 
444 
345 
293 
238 
219 
205 
2a5 
390 
508 
456 
424 
528 
963 
888 
838 



257 
235 
194 
156 
143 
276 
224 

' 206 
224 
308 
242 
260 
304 
267 

•286 
262 
236 
201 
261 
238 
247 
32^ 
416 
405 

- 416 
483 
773 
774 
757 



347 
603 
530 
354 
325 
325 
680 
521 
4711 
499 
871 
673 
071 
850 
688 
674 
605 
546 
426 
422 
371 
358 
515 
629 
575 
449 
557 
948 
845 
781 

233 
414 
348 
192 
192 
208 
431 
328 
278 
304 
552 
407 
415 
507 
405 
386 
323 
284 
219 
185 
171 
155 
253 
319 
282 
209 
263 
02 

368 



113 
189 
182 
162 
133 
117 
249 



198 
195 
319 

266 
256 
,342 



281 
263 
207 
237 
199 
203 
. 262 
310 

240 
294 
445 
418 
,413 



290 
471 
478 
318 
274 
280 
548 
436 
429 
448 
731 
603 
614 
751 
605 
589 
543 
636 
369 
383 
314 
320 
476 
573 
510 
431 
499 
894 
759 
668 

201 
347 
327 
193 
182 
196 
372 
285 
270 
302 
492 
390 
392 
473 
381 
358 
319 
253 
197 
199 
la*! 
157 
247 
Si 3 
273 
219. 
252 
501 
414 



90 
124 
151 
125 
92 
84 
176 
151 
159 
U9 
239 
214 
222 
278 
.223 
231 
223 
183 
173 
185 
149 
163 
229 
2G0 

247 
394 
345 
399 



226 
384 


93 
146 


368 


137 


238 


103 


195 


86 


216 


70 


374 


132 


355 


120 


311 


109 


300 


111 


472 




405 


135 


396 


122 


516 


159 


411 


141 


410 


126 


378 


117 


322 




265 


We 


256' 


86 


i 219 


OQ 


216 


TTO 
/« 


309 


ini 


380 


ino 
iim 


366 


111 
111 


287 


.88 


, 317 


99 


516 


155 


605 




444 


147 


178 


81 


310 


125 


286 


117 


162 


87 


145 


73 


167 


60 


275 


113 


265 


102 


216 


90 


220 


00 


o4w 


124 


287 


112 


294 


96 


374 


122 


300 


103 


289 


. -97 


262 , 


85 


■ --221 


75 


180 


DO 


164 


60 


132 


61 


127 


AA 

*o 


197 


71 


239 


71 


' 226 


■ 73 


■ 170 


57 


182 


63 


300 


103 


294 


94 


250 


' 97 


49 


12 


74 


21 


&2 


20 


76 


16 


50 


13 


51 


10 


99 


20 


on 


ifl 
lo 


95 


19 


80 


28 


122 


, 31 


119 


23 


101 




141 


36 


111 




120 




122 


33 


101 


27 


86 


27 


93 


26 


87 


27 


89 


24; / 


111 


33 


V 141 


■38. 


140 




; 117 




135 


- ^ 


216 


. 62 


211 


63 


194 


.... ....50' - 



oi 1 . 



Tabk A-19. Unemployed Psrions 16 Years and Over and UnempSpymenI, Rates, by Sex/ond Aget 

Annuo! Averages, 1948-77 — Continued / , 



Sex an(t year 



ALL WOBCCIM 



IMS. 
1949. 
19S0. 
1051. 

1053. 
1054. 

1055. 
1056. 
1057. 
1058. 
1050. 

loeo,, 
loei. 

1062.. 
1963. 
1964. 
1065. 
1966. 
1067.. 
1968. 
I960.. 
1070:, 
1971., 
1072., 
1073.. 
1974. 
1975.. 
1076.. 
1977.. 



Total, in 
years and 
ovrr 



10 and 17 
yean 



MAt.e 



11 



1948.. 

1049 

1950 .... .. 

1051 

1052 ; 

1053 

1054 

1055.......^ : 

1056 : 

1057 

1058.......... 

1059 

1060 

1961 

1062 .... 

1063. 

1064 

1965 

1966 

1967 : 

1968 

1969...... 

1970 

1971 

1972. : 

1973 u .*.....-. 

1974 

1975.... 

1976... 

I9n 

FXMALV 

1948.. J.. 

1040 

1950.. 

1051...... : 

1952.. li 

1053 

1854 

;i055...... 

1956 

^1957^... 

• 1958 

lOSO 

I960.. 

1961 

1968... 

lfi!63... 

1964..., 

1965...,-..... 

1966 

:rl967... It. 

'•-JJK*" • — is*'- 

; 1970.... .11-.,. 

,..yilgi:. ...... ..^ 



™f!?Kil973-4....r. 

&hi93w:-uii:...^.. 




18 and 10 
yeara 



20 to 24 
yeara 



25 to 34 
yean 



35 to 44 
yean 



45 to 54 
yean 



55 to 04 
yean . 



OS vean 
ana oyer 



14«!nd 
I5sre«ii 



Uneraployment rate 



3.8 


10.1 


8.6 


6. 2 


3. 2 


5.0 


14.0 


13,0 


; 9.3 


5.4 


5.3 


13! 6 


11.2 


7! 7 


4 8 


3.3 


0.6 


7. 1 


4! 1 


io 


3.0 


10*0 


7.3 


4*6 


2. 6 


2.9 


8!7 


as 


i.7' 


2.5 


O-C 


13. 5 


10. 7 


9. 2 ' 


5.3 


4.4 


12.3 


10.0 


7.0 


3.8 


4.1 


12.3 


10 2 


ao 


3w7 


4.3 


12.5 


lau 


7. 1 


3.9 


6.8 


16.4 


15.5 


11.2/ 


as 


5.5 


15.3 


14.0 


8.5' 


5.0 


5.5 


15.5 


14. 1 


^.7 


&2 


6.. 7 


18.3 


15.8 


10 4 


a2 


5.5 


16.3 


13.6 


9.0 


5.1 


5- V 


10.3 


15.6 


- 8.8 


5.2 


5.2 


17.8 


14.9 


■ as 


4.3 


4.5 


10. 5 


13.5 


a7 


317 


3.8 


14.8 


11.3 


5.3 


3.1 


3.8 


14.6 


11.6 


5.7 


3.2 


3.6 


^ 14. 7 


11.2 


5.8 


2.8 


3. 5 


14.5 


1015 


5.7 


2.8 


4.9 


17. 1 


13.8 


8.2 


4.2 


5.0 


18.7 


15.5 


10.0 


5.3 


5.6 


18.5 


14.6 


0.3 


4.6 


4. 0 


17.3 


,. 12 4 


7.8 


4.2 


a. 6 


18. 3 


14.2 


0.0 


4.8 


8. 5 


21.4 


18.9 


13.6 


7.8 


7. 7 


21. 1 


17. 4 


, 12.0 


7.1 


7. 0 


19. 9- 


16- 2 


' 10.0 


a4 


3.6 


10.1 


0.0 


6.9 


2.8 


r>.9 


13.7 


14.6 


104 


5.2 




13.3 


12.3 


8.1 


4.4 


2.8 


0.4 


7.0 


3.0 


2.3 


2.8 


10.5 


7.4 


4.6 


2.2 


2.8 


8.8 




5.0 


22 


5.3 


13.0 


13. 2 


10 7 


4.8 


■4.2 


12.5 


! 10.8 


7.7 


3.3 


3 8 


11. 7 


/ 10. 4 


6.9. 


3.3 


4. 1 


12. 4 


12. 3 


7.8 


3.3 


D. o 


10.3 


17. 8 


12.7 


a.^ 


5. 3 


15.8 


14. 9 


8- 7 


.4.7 


5. 4 


15. 5 


15. 0 


8.9 


4.8 


6.4 


18.3 


10.3 


^ 10.7 


5.7 


.'>. 2 


15. 0 


13.8 


8.0 


4.5 


5. 2 


18. 8 


15.9 


8.8 


4.5 


•4. 6 


. 17. 1 


14.0 


8.1 


3.5 


4.0 


18. 1 


12.4 


6.3 


3.0 


3. 2 


13.7 


10.2 


4.6 


2.4 


3. 1 


14.5 


10.5 


4.7 


2.1 


2. 9 


13.0 


0.7 


•■i.l 


1.9 


2.8 


13.8 


■ 9.4 


5.1 


1.9 


4.4 


16.0 


13.4 


« 8.4 


3.4 


5.3 


18.0 


15.0 


10.3 


4.4 


4.0 


18.2 


14.0 


0.2 


3.7 


4.1 


17.0 


11.4 


7.3 


3.3 


4.8 


18.5 


13. 3 


8.7 


3.9 


7.9 


21.0 


19.0 


14.3 


7.0 


7.0 


21.4 


17.6 


12 0 


6.2 


^8.2 


10.5 


15.8 


10.7 


5.6 


4. 1 


0 8 


7. 4 


4. 0 


4. 3 


a! 0 


14' 4 


11. 2 


7.* 3 


5.9 


h. 7 


14! 2 


0. 8 


oio 


0. / 


4! 4 


10! 0 


7.2 


4* 4 


4. 5 


3! 6 


0 1 


7! 3 


4. 5 


3.6 


3.3 


8!5 


o!4 


4! 3 


3.4 


0. 0 


12.7 


10. 5 


7.3 


•as 


4.9 


12,0 


9.1 


6.1 


5.3 


4.8 


U2 


0.9 


6.3 


4.8 


4.7 


12 0 


0.4 


6.0 


5.3 


0.8 


16.0 


12 9 


8.9 


. 7.3 


5.9 


14.4 


12 0 


8.1 


5.9 


.S.9 


, 15. 4 


13.0 


as 


as 


7.2 


18.3 


15.1 


9.8 


7.3 


6.2 


10.8 


13.5 


9.V 


a5 


6. 5 


203 


15.2 


&0 


a9 


6,2 


18.8 




&6 


0.3 


.5.5 


17.2 


14.8 


7.3 


. 5.5 


4.8 


1^0 


126 


- 6.3 


4.5 


5.2 




12.7 


7.0 


5.4 


4.8 


lfi.> 


12.0 


0.7 


4.7 


4.7 


15. 5\ 


. 11.8 


6.3 


V,6 


—5.0 


17.4^ 


14.4 


7.9 


5.7 


6.0 


■ 18.7 


\ 10.2 


9.6 


7.0 


6.6 


18.8 


\ •■ 15.-2 


9.3 


a2 


6.0 


17.7 


\ 13.5 


a4 


5.8 


&7 


18.2 


. \. ■15.4 


0.6 


a2 


9.3 


21.2. 


. \ 18. 7 


12.7 


9.1 


•8.6 


20.7 


. .•V17.3 


11.9 


a5 


8w2 


204 


• \16.8 


, ita 


7.7 



&6 
4.4 

3.8 
2.5 
2.3 
2.2 
4.5 
3.4 
3.0 
3.1 
5.4 
4.2 
4.1 
5.2 
4.1 
4.0 
3.6 
3.2 
2.5 
,2.5 
2.2 
2.2 
3.1 
3.0 
3.5 
2.7 
3.3 
5.6 
4.9 
4.4 

2.4 
4.3 
3.6 
2.0 
1.9 
2.0 
4.1 
3.1 
2.6 
2.S 
5.1 
3.7 
3.8 
4.6 
3.6 

as 
2.9 
2.6 
2.0 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
2.4 
3.1 
2.7 
2.0 
2.6 
4.9 
4.1 
3.5 

3.0 
4.7 
4.4 
3.8 
3.0 
2.5 
5.3 
4.0 
3.9 
3.8 
a2 
5.1 
4.8 
a3 
5.2 
5.1 
5.0 
4.6 
3.6 
4.0 
a4 
3.4 
4.4 
5.2 
4.9 
3.9 

4.6 

a9 
ai 
5.8 



7 


a 1 


, as 


■i 2 


a 2 


4. 9 


4. 2 


CO 


4,5 


2. 7 


a 1 


a4 


2. 3 


2. 4 


a9 


2.3 


a7 


•a2 


4.4 


4.5 


, 4.1 


3.4 


4.2 


/ .a6 


3.2 


as 


a 2 


X3 


a4 


a4 


5.2 


.5.2 


4.8 


4.2 


4.4 


4.3 


4.1 


4.2 


a8 


5.0 


a 4 


'1 a 1 


4^0 


4.2 


4.5 


3.8 


4.1 


' 4.1 


3.5 


a7 


/ as 


2.8 


ai 


a3 


2.3 


a5 


ao 


2.4 


a4 


as 


1.0 


ao 


as 


1.9 


1.0 


a2 


Z8 


a7 


*J 


3.4 


as 


a^, 


10 


aj 


a 8 


2.5 




• ao 


2.0 


2.S 


a4 


5.2 


4.6 


a3 


4.5 


. 4.5 


ai 


4.0 


ao 


6.1 


2-5 


a 1 


3.4 


4.3 


5; 4 


a 1 


4.0 


4.9 


4.8 


2.4 


a 8 


a5 


2.2 


a< 


ao 


2.3 


a8 


a4 


4 3 


4. 0 


A A 


3.2 


4.3 


4.0 


.3.0 


as 


a5 


3.3 


3.5 


a4 


5.3 


.5.3 


a2 


4.1 


4.5 


4.8 


4.1 


4.6 


.4-2 


4.0 


6.7 


a5 


3.0 


4.6 


4.6 


3.6 


4.3 


4.5 


3.2 


a 9 


4.0 


2.5 


a3 


a5 


2.0 


ao 


ai 


1.9 


a4 


2.8 


1.6 


1.9 


ao 


1.5 


1.8 


a2 


2.4 


a8 


as 


3.0 


a3 


a4 


2.6 


a2 


ao 


2.1 


a4 


ao 


2.4 


26 


aa 


4.8 


4.3 


a 4 


4.0 


4.2 


- a2 


3.2 


a5 


5.2 


3. 0 


■ 

a 1 


■ ■ ■ 

as 


•4.0 


4.4 


as 


4. 5 


4.5 


a4 


a 5 


4. 0 


ao 


2. 5 


a5 


a2 


2.3 


a5 


1.4 


4.6 


4.6 


ao 


a6 


a8 


zs 


a6 




a'a 


a 2 


ao 


a4 


4.0 


- -4.5 


as 


4.2 


4.1 


as 


4.2 


a4 


as 


a I 


4.5 


a9 


4.1 


a5 


4.1 


4.2 


a6 


a 2. 


ao 


a 5^ 


a4 


a2 


JLS 


zs 


2.9 


2.Z 


as 


ai 


2.A 


a7 


a4 


2.2 


a7 


a6 


2.2 


as 


a5 


' a7 


ai 


4.0 


as 


as 


a 6 


as 


a5 


a 2 


as 


2.9 


a7 


as 


a7 


ao 


ai 


.5.1 


a2 


.4.9 


- 6.0 


ai 


' 4.6 


4.7 



Xahlm A-20. Utittmploym«nt Rotes of Persons 16 Years end Over, by Roce, Sex, and Age: An';iaal 

Averoges, 1948-77 



IMS.... 
1940. . . . 
1050. . . . 
1951.-.. 
1052.... 

iwa,... 
ig-M.... 

1056.... 
lP3fi.... 

1057 

19M..-. 

10.<0 

1900,-.. 
1061...- 

10A2 

10«3...- 
1064.... 
10«5.-.. 

low 

mi 

1008 

lOflO 

1070 

1071 

107?-... 

1073 

1974 

107^, ... 
197«.-.. 
1977.... 



ir«m 



Wime 
Malt 



'Ftmatf. 



Tot ft). Ifi 


in and 17 


IB and 19 


20 to 24 


25 to 31 


l"* to 1 ( 


•i5 lo 54 








yffin 


yefirs 




years 


over 


%i • 

~~ 










3, 4 


f 

ljO.2 


9, 4 


— " — 

n. 4 


— 

2. 6 


— " 

2.1 


2, 4 


5. f, 


T3!4 


14! 2 


9! 8 


4, 9 


3, 9 


4!o 


4 7 


43:4 


11! 7 


7. 7 


.1, 9 


3. 2 


3, 7 


2,fi 


/ ft.o 


6.7 


3. ft 


2.0 


1. 8 


2!,2 


2.r, 


/ 10,9 


~ 7.1? 


4-3 


1, 9 


1, 7 


Q 0 


2. ft 


8,0 


7] 1 


4. 5 


2^0 


1. B 


2.0 


4. H 


H 0 


13. {) 


9. 9 


•1. 2 


3. r- 


3.' 8 


S. V 


12 2 


10! 4 


7* Q 


2 7 


2,6 


2 9 




11.2 




ft! 1 


2 S 


2! 2 


2. 8 


? u 


11. U 


Hi 2 


7' 1 


2. 7 


2. * 


3 1) 


ft 1 


14.9 


in 

1 1. .» 


11 7 
11. < 


/' ft 


4, 4 


4 H 


4.0 


15.0 


13,0 


7.5 


3^8 


3! 2 


3.7 


•I.H 


14,6 


13. J 


a. 3 


4,1 


3.ri 


3,6 


y7 


10. 5 


1 


10.0 


4.9 


4,0 


4.4 


4.0 


I,*;, 1 


12.7 


8.0 


.3.8 


3.1 


3.5 


4.7 


17.8 


14.2 


7.8 


3. 9 


2.9 


3, 3 


4. 1 


1ft, 1 


13. 4 


7. 4 


3! 0 


2, 5 


2.9 


3. r> 


14, 7 


11. 4 


5 0 


2, ft 


2- 3 


2! 3 


2.8 


12.5 


8,9 


4.1 


2. 1 


1, 7 


1, 7 


2.7 


12.7 


9I0 


4.2 


1. 9 


1.6 


1. d 


2. r» 


12.3 


S.2 


4. ft 


1! 7 


1. 4 


1! 5 




VLh 


\ 7.9 


4, ft 


1! 7 


li 4 


1. 4 


4*0 


15. 7 


12! 0 


7, 8 


3. 1 


2. 3 


2.3 


4.p 




13.5 


9, 4 


4I0 


2-9 


2.8 


■i. 5 


1ft. 4 


12! 4 


fi! 6 


3. 4 




2^5 


n. 7 


i,v 1 


10. li 


ft 5 


3. 0 


1- B 


2.0 


4.3 


ift. 2 


• 11.5 


7 H 


3. 5 


2 4 


2. 2 


7.2 


19, 7 


17- 2 




fi. 3 


4^5 


4. 4 


r>. 4 


19. 7 


15! 5 


10, 9 


.1, ft 


3. 7 


3, 7 




17. 0 


13.0 




V n 


3. 1 


3 0 


3. S 


9-7 


6.8 


4.2 


3. 8 


2, 9 


■ 3. 1 




13.0 


10! 7 


6. 7 


5, 5 


4. 0 


4. 0 


fj. 3 


13! 8 


9.4 


6. 1 


5. 2 


4. 0 


4' 3 


4. 2 


9.6 


6. .5 


3.9 


4. 1 


3 '» 


3-6 


3! 3 


9, 3 


6. 2 


3, 8 


3! 2 




2.4 


3. 1 


8,3 


fi.O 


' 4. 1 


3, 1 


j 


2 3 


.'i. !l 


12,0 


o! 4 


6. 4 


5, 7 




4. 4 


4,3 


11.6 


7! 7 


5. 1 


4. 3 


3c 8 


3. 4 


4.2 


12. 1 


8.3 


5. 1 


4! 0 


3. 5 


3. 3 


4. 3 


11.9 


7.9 


1 


4 '. 7 


3, 7 


3.0 


fi 2 


l.'i.e 


11.0 


7. 4 


6. 6 


5.6 


.] g 


.V3 


U3 


11. 1 


6^7 


5! 0 


4! 7 


4.0 


.V3 


14.5 


ii.5 


7.2 


S.7 


4,2 


4.0 




17.0 


13.6 


8;4 


0.6 


5.6 


4.8 


.•i. 5 


l.\6 


11.3 


7.7 


.1-4 


4.5 


3.7 


5.8 


18.1 


13.2 


7.4 


5. 8 


4.6 


.3.0 


r»..'i 


17. 1 


13.2 


7.1 


5.2 


4.5 


3.6 


.j-0 


1.5.0 


13.4 


ft.3 


4.8 


4. 1 


3.0 


4.3 


14.5 


10.7 


5.3 


3.7 


3,3 


2.7 


' I. ft 


12.0 


ia6 


6.0 


4.7 


3.7 


2.9 


1.3 


13.9 


11.0 


5.9 


3,9 


3.1 


2.3 


4.2 


las 


10.0 


■5.5 


4,2 


3.2 


2.4 


5.4 


l.\3 


11.9 


6.9 


.5.3 


4.3 


3,4 


ft. 3 


16. 7' 


14.1 


8.5 


6.3 


1.9 


3.9 


5.9 


17.0 


12.3 


8.2 


5. 5 


4.5 


3.5 


.5.3 


4.5.7 


10.9 


7.0 


5.1 


3.7 


3:1 


6.1 


Ifi. 4' 


13.0 


B.2 


,^7 


4,3 


3.6 


8.6 


10.2 


16.1 


11.2 


8.5 


6.6 


5.8 


7.9 


18.2 


15.1 


10,4 


7.6 


,5.8 


.5.0 


7.3 


18.2 


14.2 


9,3 


6.7 


5,3 


5.0 





■ 


— 


ann ovf r 

' ! 

I 


3, 0 


I 
i 

.f, a 1 


5, 3 _ 


,5, 0 \ 


4. 7 ' 


4, 6 ! 


2. 7 


■ 3. 4 ' 


2.. 3 


2. 0 ) 


2. 7 


2. 3 ' 


4, 3 


4, 2 


3. 9 


3. 8 1 


jj- \ 


1 1 


3. 4 


A, i '■ 


5- 2 


5- 0 j 


4.2 


4.5 j 


4.1 


4,0 


5.3 


5.2 1 


4.1 


4,1 \ 


J n 

i. u 


4 1 ' 




1 A 1 


3> 1 


1 ± 1 


2- 5 • 


1 n ' 


2. 2 


0 7 1 
X. / 1 


1. 7 


0 ft 1 
A. 0 


1. 7 


2. 1 


0 */ 
«. f 




3. 2 


Ti ' 

«», 4 ; 


3 0 


3 3 


2. 4 




2. 5 ' 


3, 0 


4. 1 


5, 0 




4, 8 


•I. J 


4. 9 


3. 2 


9 -A . 
«. •» ■ 


4. 3 


4. 1 


4. 3 


3. 1 


4. 0 


3. 3 


2-5 


2. 3 


2. 5 


)»4 


4- 5 


• 0 ft 
A. e 


•3 6 


2. 2 


X 5 


2. 3 


3. 0 


3. 5 


. 4. 3 


3. 5' 


4.0 


3.^ 


3.3 


2.8 


4-3 


3.7 


3.4 


4:0 


3.5 


3.0 


3.5 


3.4 


2.7 


2,7 


2.2 


2.7 


2.3 


2.6 


2.1 


2.7 


2.1 


2.4 


2.6 


3.3 


3.3 


3.6 


3.3 


3.7 


2.8; 


2.8 


3.3 


3.9 


5.1 


5.3 


4.8 


5.3 


4.4 


4.9 



Tobl# A-20. Un9m|iloym«r)t Rotts of Portartt 16 Yaon onil Ov^r, by Roe#, $«x, ond Ag^: AnniMil 




1 Rat« not sliown wbcru lMi>e is less tbaa 40,000. 
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. ) by Reason Wr Unemployment: Annual AveitiM^ , "^^^^ 

f ■ . . 
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Total: Number (thooaandfl) 
Percenil..-- 



I^rtlMtjob 

rMtlMtjob.. 

Beentered labor force 

N«Ter /worked before 

It70 

/Total: Ni^ber (tboonnds)... 



i:«tiabi .... 

Beenteied labor force.: 

Kmf irorlred before. , . 

\ IWl- 

f\i ToifX: Number (tliottsands)- 
, • / Percent. 

)^:->-;LbrtU8tioK<.l :.. 

. l^latt^ib- 

V Keieiitarediabor force 

Net^^wtwked before 

> : Total:. Kitmber <tliousand3) ... 
f fe^«aettter*d1a»or. rorce,... /. 

mmB¥^^- - 

|f|^g^i)?x;j?!^?^?PMoantvv^. 

OlliiSfcUt^bi- ....... :. 

y:;^imi»Mt:M>^j„^,, - 

^ V J^, Reeiritered labor forceu... 
;7jf NoTttr worked beft^..... 

Total: Number (thousand*). 
Percent 



v. XOtt last lob.... 

v^tefllaatio^. 

■ iwRiMUitaredXbor farce. . 
•i Now wornu before.., 



kl: -^Nuinber (thousands). 
^Pereent.,.-.. 




^!Kt£beritbouaand4v..: 

i^i'fPrtOaht . V. ...... 

^i::::-::::::;;::: 

6£'^rf-9Na¥w,iw)rk^d beHwe., . . 
;>TSp(iiUi;Kum 

^^"^^'abor force. 





♦ fi?!.''?*?'? "^«"P^W^^ arc computed aa a 
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WS^ i^^ Jobteekers by Job Search Method Used, by Race and Sex: Annu^! Averages/; 

1970-77' 
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: iSlacfc and other : 
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pi^f;;v: Female. - 
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^'im^--Ai^fvaai» 
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; - Female -0 
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Blal^dother. 
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J^i%TigiThe ti^lDr Jobeeekera Is less than V^e total unemployed sliown 
lii'tbto rwrtfbecaiwrt persons on UyofI or yT^Ww*© berin a new 
^ase and MtaryJPb within 30 day« are not actually seeking jobs. It should alsd 



be noted that the sum of the percentages eiceeda^lOO peroent because some ^< 
iobscekers use more than one method. ^ ' ' 
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'^^^m^tti^y^.. , 

^■■l;M;ta44^3^aar8-w-.-_-^ 

i^^Si!^fmy9Kti..^..,^.. , 

Jl?tiiS^«itoji95eiijCZ 

W^i^$^^^-r^-—^- — " - 

P;te>;-v;\f«'to44-^ 

: M years and ovft... , 

. . -A" ■ 1«4 

^^^''^^-J^,-;,^^ 

^ ^letolOyMvs..^ 

;86 to:4«ryear8..:... i 

::• ■• ;^46^^B4riyeart. : — 

P^;^f;(;y^^^W^y<awaiid over ^ 

SiiSMitu^-.-....:....:.:.:: 

^i^ff to^Wiyejrt. , 



;|p«tt>aa»;tndoTar,.. 




ERIC 



Imli^^A^TV^ Jobseokers by Job Search Method Usftd/ i»f Sex and Ager Anhiial Aveiraii^ 

19^2-77:— ConHnued - - r-tM. 




Ymt, sex tnd age 



1178 

•otii,.„_ 

to; 10 yean 1 

^■toMyemn 

ltoai^l«an.; 

iSlo**ye«8.... 

!"^iJ>>tW3?w— 

.r Wwtti «ii4 over 



0 Itt.ywi*. „ 

510 It yews: ... 

toMyeors,.. 

ynit and over 

»5J|8S::::::::::: 

';^fjfito«4:y»»,.... 

Mu^yeMv and over 



i 



^^^ilSS::::^ ::::: 




over — -w. 



m^'^Mimj^ ■ ...SK.. 



lU^ytto and over. . . 



^-^^^^^^ : 

!f^J5ioj|»yeM«.... « 

jll^yg.......... 

^gl^SeKs.:::::::::::::::: 

^g^sreon'tnd over. ... . — — 
!gnin:iMid'over r... 

SlfeST^^^ ^ 





, ;iuWl over...i. 



-.—•if 



Total 
jobeeekers 
(thoiisaada) 



6,006 
1,587 
1,420 
1,245 



491 

890 
781 



329 
295 

2,783 
737 
647 
606 
.330 
267 
W 



5,865 
1,583 
1,878 
1.828 
^629 
626 
476 

2,970 
797 
706 
694 
281 
251 
278 

2,886 
787 
666 
663 
849 
274 
199 



Percent using method 



PabUo 
employment 
agency 



^.0 
19.0 

3a4 

34.8 
81. & 
83.9 
2&8 

31.7 

?a4 

86.4 
^8 
37.2 
86.2 
24.4 

2S.8 
17.5 
2SL8 
29.0 
2S.8 
8t5 
26.4 



^1 
17.6 
31.9 
32.9 

sao 

27.0 

8a5 

17.4 

34;2 
88.5 

sae 

82,4 
28.8 

2&8 
18.0 

29L8 
27.3 
2&8 
2911 
24.3 



27.5 
1^7 
81.5 
82.7 
81.6 
27.4 
23.9 

8a5 

2a 3 

36.2 
38.9 
37.4 
27.5 
24.1 

213 
.17.0 
27.7 
26.5 
26.9 
27.0 
23.6, 



Private 
employment 
agency 



6.9 
3.7 
7.1 
9.0 
8.8 
8.2 
6.7 

6.9 
2.8 
6.5 
10.0 

ia4 

9.1 
6.& 

6.8 
4.6 
7.9 
7.8 
7.3 
7.1 
6.6 



6.4 
3.8 
6.8 
8.1 
8.1 
7.4 
5.2 

&5 
3.1 
6.2 
8.7 

las 
a.8 

C6 

6.2 
4.7 
-7.4 
7i& 
5.2 
5.8 
6»1 



6.5 
3.5 
7.4 
8.2 

6.8 

6,8 
3.8 
7.2 
9.9 
9.6 

a.8 

8.0. 

6.1 
3.7 
7.5 
6.5 
6.0. 
7.3 
8.0 



Employer 
directly 



71,2 
78.4 

68w6 
68:8 
66.6 
,64.4 

S2.O 
79.2 
72.6 
68.9 
69.8 
66.9 
64.4 

'7a4 

.77.5. 
69.4 
68:8 
67.9 
,66.8 
^5 



72.0 
79,1 
71.8 
7a 2 
68.3 
65.4 
67.8 

■78.1 

sal 

78.7 
7a3 
69.0 
66.0 
67^6 

7a 8 
76.9 
.69.8 
7a 0 
.67.6 
64.7 
67.8 



72.5 

63.8 
66.6 

72.7 
8a3 
75.8 

Tao 

65.8 
62:2 
67.6 

72.2 
78.4 
78.4- 
71.3 
68.5 
65.0 
64.8 



Friends 

or 
relatives 



14:9 

14.0 
14.6 
14.8 
15.4 
15.8 
18.3 

17.2 
16.1 
17.0 
18.0 
18.3 
16.4 
19.8 

'12.3 
• 11,5 
11,7 
vlL6 
12.4 
14.^ 
16.1 



14.9 
ia4 
14.7 
15.3 
15.3 
16.7 
17.0 

17,4 

17.6 
18.4 
16.7 
19.9 
18.6 

12.2 
ia7 
11.5 
12.4 
14.0 
18.1 
15.0 



14.1 

ia7 

111 
113 
118 
119 
16.8 

16.3 
117 
16.2 
16.7 
17.8 
18.8 
17.J 

•11,9 

ia4 
11.7 

11.9 
12.6 
1^7 

16;6 



Placed or 
li^iswered 
ads 



Other 



29,4 




6.5 


211 




3>8 


33.0 




18 


82.4 




7.0 


3a7 




8.4 


29,9 




ia2 


26,7 




11.4 


27.8 




8.4'' 


27.7 




8 6 


SZ'O 




5.4 


31.1 




9.6 


28.7 




12,5 


26,7 




IS. 8 


21 i 




15.3 


81.3 




11 


2&6 






d8 






33, *i 






82.7 




12 


33,7 




8.4 


29,9 


■N. 


6.6 


■ 8a4. 




6.8 


26,6 




14 


810 




18 


82.6 




7.1 


31.4 




,7.4 


31.5 




9. 5 


27,4 




9.1 


28.8 




8.2 


24.2. 




14> 


t ■ 81,4 • 




6.8' 


31.9 




9.9 


27.9 




11,8 


29,4 




11'4 ' 


28.2 ' 




11. § 


82.8 




■'•■11" 


> 27.1 




'.14- 


36!9 




3.6 


■ 33,12 




18 


' 817 




3.2 


33,5 




14 


33,2 




6.1 


sai 




6.7 


23.8 




6.0 


8Z1 




6.2 


33.8 




6.4 


.31.8 




8.3 


83.1 




ia9 


29;4 




ia5 


27.9 




8.7 


21.5 




6.3 


sa6 




6.1 


, Z2A 




8.4 


29, » 




18.5 


28.3 




17.1 


27.0 




18.3 


82.4 




16 


26,3 




m17 


33,5 




14 


85.3 




r'14 


3&8 




?^ 1 0 


87.6 




17 


82.7 




6.0 



' Average 
ntmibflitof 
methods 
used 



1.58 i 

1.48 

U64 

1.66 

1.64 

1.64 

1. 58 



m 



■ 1^64x:;i:'?|r>S 

. i;:70:v:iSp 

■ i.n;:rl-;|i 



■■ 1^55M, 
■ 

■r-iiM; 

;-^--/:-:'1^6t^ 
1.64: 



1 

m 



^:.l.^| 

1.61'il 

■X65# 

■■i;'66^5^ 
■•■r625^ 

\ 1^581 
1.'63 



•>Vvl.'68. 

.:'-^>i::46| 

■■-•:lii7l! 

* 1.76 

; 1, 78; 

-;.ri.,63 

•..-1.-54 

UK 

■.'^56 

A-^-l^ 

^■-■1V61: 



'..,"n,;5E 



ERIC 



p:TobU A-28. Long-T«hn Unemploymenf cfoinii^red' WltH?fdtar Urie^ by Six, Age, ond Rof 

Annual Av«raM>. iQAA-t^^T ^ ^ ' ' ^ ^^'t 



Annual Avmigay, 1966-:^ ^ 

(^«tf5nn8 10 ytan and oyer; nmnben Intbousandfl) 



Item 



ToUl; Number 

Verccnt. ..^ ;.. 

S«X AND AOS 

M*te..— ^ 

16 to 19 years....! 

letUKin. 

^13«ndl9 * 

20to24yMra 

. 28 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

66 years and ovei. 

Female 71 

> 1« tol9y«irfl....-....l.._ 

V leand 17. 

. WlSand 19: 

' So to 24 years . 

26.U}^ years. .......i . 

46toWyBar8-..,..,c 

Mybarsand over. .y....... 

Hack AND Sex 

WhitB....:......^.. 

^. Male*..,.I........i 

..Femalts 

' Black and other . . . . . . . . , 

, Male..::..... ...„:.......! 

■ Female: .v- 



^ ^-'Ttttal: Hamber . . . . 

y-f Pertont..^- 

- ||>Wei«..^:..: a 

y-li years- : . :. , . . .„ , . 

16 andV. 

; 18 and t9- 

20to24year8u,. 

25^4J years-,.: 

45 t<4M years- -t,. 

> 65 years and over. 

F«male^.-j-.„ : 



16 to 19 

16 and 1,7; _ 
V 18 and 19...... 

:(20t6347Mn.«.^ 
?.25toi4year8:.... 

45to64jrears : 

BSjyeam aiid ov^r. 



ss^rFsinaje* .'..v 

^Jactand othet..iw 

Iff jS^jtiJotJ^'S or tibte. 



1966 



J967 


. 1968 


1069 


.1970 


7? 


1972 


1973 


1074 

















1975 



1976 



^977^: 



To^\y'ncmpidyed 



2,875 
100.0 



54.0 



15.0 
7.6 

. 7.4 
7.7 

15.9 

13.1 
2.3 

N^O 

14.^ 
0.1 
8.0 
7.8 
14.2 
9.Sk- 
.9 



\- 



7a4^ 



48.1 
35.2 



21.6 



las. 

10.8 



2,975 
100.0 



50.7 



1.^0 
8.1 

-6.9 
7.9 

1&.6 

12.2 
2.0 



13.1 
5,4 
7.8 
9.3 

16.7 

'J 



78,6 



40.6 



lai 

11.4 



5a4 



15.2 

aa 
&o 

9,2 
13.4 
105 

2,2 

49.6. 



14.6 

^4 

8.3 
10.1 

:16.5 
^;8.:4 ^ 
'l»0 



79.0 



4a6 

38.6 



2t0 



9.8 
11.1 



2,831 
100.0 



49.6 



15.6 
8.6 

7.0 
9.5 
12.7 

ia« 

..1.7 
50.4 



14.6 
6.8 

7; 8 

ia2 

W.9 



79.9 



4a 2 

39.7 



2ai 



9.4 

ia7 



4,088 

100.0 



54.7 



14,7 
7.5 
7.2 
11.7 
IS. 7 

ia9 

1.7 

!V8 



^«.4 
• 5.7 
6.7 
. 9:4 
14,4 
8.^ 



^1.6 



45.4 

36.2: 



18.4 



9.3 
0.1 



4.903 

mo 



13.8 
6.9 
6.9 
12.7 
16.6 
11.1 
1.4 

44<4 



11.4 

5.0 
6.4 
9-7 
14.6 
8.0 
.8 



81.6 



46.1 
35.5 



1^4 



9.6 
&9 



4,840 

, 1^0 



54.4 



14,6 

7.3 
7.8 
12.8 
15.2 

las 

1;^ 
45.6 



12.3 
6.7 
6.6 

ia3 

14,4 

7.8 
.8 



8a^ 



44.6 

85w6 



19.8 



9.8 
10.0 



4.304 
100.0 



&Z0 



15.0 
8.1 
6.0 
11.0 
14,7 
9.0 
1.3 

48.0 



13.4 
6.6 

7.0 
10.9 
15.2. 

7.6 
.7 



79.2 



.42.2 
87.0 



20.8 



^9.8 

ia9 



5.076 
100.0 



52.6 



14.8 
7.7 
7.1 
12.4 
15.6 
&6 
1.2 

47.4 



13.0 
5.9 
7,1 

ia9 

15.8 
7.6 
*7 



.^79.9 



.42.3 
87.6 



2ai 



1O.8 
9-8 



7.830 
100.0 



66.0 



12.2 
5.6 
6.6 

13.5. 

18.7 

10.2 
1. 8 

44.0 



7,288 
100.0 



54.4 



12.7 
6.0 
6.7 
12.7 
l&O 
9.7 
,/1.8 

45.6 



81.4 



45.9 

. ' 86;4 . 



18.6. 



10. 1 ' 
8.6 



10.61 
4.8: 
. 5.8 

ia2 

16.4 

7.6 
.7 



sas 



44.2 
86.1 



19.7; 



ia2 
9.4 



6,855 

loao 



52.8 



6.0i 

6^61 

• - JM^. 

'■^7.6.^ 
, ■8.4v« 
•:L;4 



i .^7.1 



78:^1 



Uneinployed 15 veduand over 



mo 



616 



9.7 
. 4.4- 

5.8 

5.0 
18.8 
&.4 

4.8 

38.4 



8.4 

8.5 
4.8 
4. A 
12.7 
ILO 
1.7 



7a 4 



48.5 

27.9 

2a^ 



18.1 
1A6 



' ■ 449 

ioao 



56,^ 



10.2 

5.3 
4.9 
5.5 
16.5 
19.5 
4:9 

43.2 



9.1. 

2.7 

6.4 
-6.4 
14.2 
11.8 

1.8 



76.7 



44.9 
31.8 



23. » 



11. 8 
11.6 



412 

loao 



55.0 



8:5; 
4.9 
3.6" 
fi.] 
16.5 
18.7 
5.1 

45.0* 



9.6 
4,4 
5.1 
7.6 
16.1 

ia2 

1.7. 



79.8 



45.6 



2a7 



^-9.7 

lao 



376 

mo 



.54.0 



'*1 
^■4.8 
4.-3 
7.6 
16.2 
IS. 4 
. 3.7 

46.0 



ao 
3.2 

6.3 
7.2 
15.8 
12.8 
1.6 



78.9 



44.6 
34.4 



21; 1 



0.6 
11.6 



603 

. mo 



60.1 



9.2 
4.6 
4.7 

, lao 
lao 

17.8 
4.2 



1.W1 
lOCt.0 



63.1 



7.1 
3.2 
3.0 
6.9 
14.0 

lao 

1.2 



.81.3 



81.8 



18.7 



lao 

8.8 



9.3 
4.1 
6.2 
ISLl 
21. 3 

^!^? 

:ff.9 



.6.8 
1.9 
3.8 
7.1' 
14.2 
9,8 

to 



81.0. 



51.0 
29.9 



19.0 



11.0 
8.0 



1,158. 

loao 



61,7 



4.0 

6,1 
12.0 
205 
16."^ 

2.9 



2/5 
4.1 
6.8 
18,4 

las 

1.4 



sae 



5a5 

301 
19.4 



Itl 

8.8 



813 

loao 



60:2 



9.0 
■4.2' 
4. fi- 
ll. 9 
209 
14.,9 
Z5 

408 



^'7.8 

ao 
4.8 
ao 
iai8' 
102 
1.0 



77.1 



.409 
302 



2319 



1Z8 
106 



937 
100.0 



60S 



5 11.0 
05 

ia2 

"200 
14.7 

^.0 



7.4. 

ao 

4.4 

a2 

1Z9 
10 Q 
1.2 



77.6 



409, 
3O0 



ia4 
ai 



61.5 



7.7 

;.v,2:7 

ao 

14.9 

-2ai 
.ia6 
zi 

sa6 



ai 
zo 

8.31, 
7.7 

ia4 

02 
1.0 



^4 



49.7 

307 



lae 



11.8 

7.9, 




/;7^r 

Z6 
4;8 
108 
22,6 

laa 

2.1) 
306, 



a^ 

X9 

a 6 
7.8 
ia5 
9.7 
1.2 



^80^2] 



48jd 
81S^ 

ias 



li;8 

ao 



u^. ............ ^. 



|l|q[bl«^AHZ liliifampl^vli^enf Com by Sex/ AgevA^nd^l^ 

/ Annuol Averages, 196tiHr-77 ^--^ontinued 



, lUun 



Total: N^ln^.T- 
, < Percei t.. 



Sex and Aoe 



Mate.. 



Je to 19 years-,—. 

Wand 17 

18 and 19....:.... 

& 20 to 24 years 

h 25 to 44 years...... 

y 45 to 64 years,..-.! 
I 96 years and oVer . 

*^ FemftlA 

fc^ 16 to 19 years 

ieand.17 

?f' 18 and 19... 

20 to 24 yett^ 

25 to 44 years 

% 45to64 years.. 
(Uiyitarsand oyer. 



»4 ... 

Male.,:..... 

7enkal9«.. ' 

s? ^ * * . ' ■ 
^PBll«c((andjotherl 

1^ viTpemale. t . 'i.- -v... , . 



1967 



1968 



^ t060 



1970 



19n 



1972 



1973 



197>i 



1975 



1976 



Unemployed 27 weeks and over 



1977 



23^) 

100.0 


179 
lOfj. 0 


156 
100.0 


133 
IOO.O 


235 
100.0 


517 

100. 0 


/?*» 
562 
10O.O 


337 
100.0 


373 

loao 


1. 103 
100.0 


1,336 ' 
100.0 


1,016 
100.0 . ' 


V 

66.4 


61.5 


61.1 


56.\ 


62.4 


62.2 


62.3 


61.4 


63.0 


62.8 


61.5 


60.9 . 


6.7 
2.1 
4.6 
3.8 
21.4 
20.0 
S.b 

33.6 


8.4 
a 9 
4.5 
5.0 
15, 1 
2b. 7 
7.3 

38.5 


7.0 
4.5 
2.5 
7.0 
17.2 
22.0 
7.0 

,38.9 


5.3\ 
2.3\ 
3.0 
6.1 
16.7 
.22.7 
5.3 

43.9 


5.5 

a 4 

2.1 
9.3 
2a3 
21.5 
5.9 

37.6 


7*1 
2.7 
4.4 
ll.U 
21.2 
10.3 

as 
37.8 


6.9 

ao 
a9 
10.9 
21.9 

18.9 

a 7 
. 37. 7 


7.2 
a 0 
4. 2. 
10.2 
. 21.9 

la 9 
a3 

38. 6 


8.0 
2.9 
6.1 
10.2 
23.1. 
18.0 

as 
37.0 


5.6 
1.6 

a 9 
ia8 

24.5 
J6.2 

..i2.7. 

37.2^ 


5.1 
1.7 
3.4 
12.6 
^4.2 
-17 7 

38.^ 


5.9 

ai ^ 
a 9 

2a9 

\i 

39.0 ^ t 


6.3 
2. I 
4.2 

a 8 

10. 1 
10. 9 
2.6 

7&r3 


. 6.7 
1.7 
5.0 
4.5 

n.2 

. 12.8 

a4 

74,7 


7.0 
,2.5 

4.5 

7.0 
12.1 
11.5 

l.S 

78.8 


8.3' 
2.3 
6.1 
6.1 
15.2 
12.9 
1.5 

78.2 


4,2 
l'^ 
2.0 
, 5.9 
, 13.9 
11.8 
1.7 

79.3 


5.0 
1.5 
3.5 
6.0 

14.1 
11.4 
U4 

81.4 


4/3 
1.8 
2.5 
6.0 , 
14.1 
vll.7 
1.6 

Si. 3 


6.6 
1.8 
4.8 

. [6.9 
. 12.3 
11.7 

78.1 


6.4 
2.1 
3.2 
7.0 

' 11.3 
11.8 
.1.3 

77.2 


a 7 

1.5 
2.2 
6.6 
14.7 
10.6. 
,1.5{: 

• 80.2 


4.0 
1.3 

a8 
7.0 

. 15. 1 
11.1 
1.3 

^.79.6 


4.4 % 

1.7 1 
as p 
7.2 /J 

lb. 8 f 

. la^a . 1 

\t: 1.5 ^ 
76.7 % 


52. 3 

2a 0 

24.7 


46,6 
28.1 

25,3 


50.6 
28.8 

, 21. 2 ^ 


A5.9 

a\3 

2), 8 


519. 
27. 4 

/W.S 


5i.a 

. 29.8 
•48.6 


51.2 
30.1 

ia6 


49. V 

• 2a4 

. 23. 1 


49.8 
27.9 

22.8' 


. 50. 4 
\ 19.8' 

— > — - 


• .49.1 
30 4 

r izo . 6 


29.7 

2a3JI;S« 

' ' 


14.2 
10.5 


16.2 
10.1 


11.5 
.9.6 


ia5' 
11.3, 


/ 10. 1 

// 9.7 


i . 16.6 
7.9 


11.0 
7.5 


ia3 

10.8 


ia7 
0.1 


12.4 
7.4 


ia 4 

,8.1 


ia9 
9.6 



t DaUW 1987-^ were published in the 1970 Manjx^er. Rfpori. 
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#f Table A^29. Lmi9«term Unenriploy ment, by Mdjor Industry and Occupotion Group: Annual Av^^^iili 



[Persons 16 years and over; num'ibeks U thousanda] 



Industry and occupation group 



Tout: Number:.. 
IVrcenl 



INOI^STRY I i ROUP 



Agrlculliiro. 
■XonagrioiiHural indoM rics. 



Wage and salary wcrkr*? 

MfninR....^..;. 

' ' ' ' Coiistrwrtion 

MarfitfactriinniR_„w j.. 

Durable goods. 

Nondurable (Eoods.^ 

Transportation ftiid public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Financo and sonrire: , 

PnbUc 'fl^mlnislration . . . ^ 

., Seir-junployed an^- unpaid family worker?... 

t*er*on5 \iith no pri;yiou5 work exppricncp J . . 

''■ .' OfrUPATION fJROVP 



'A 



Profi^ional and tnjhhical. ...... 

- t iV .ljiihTiersand farm i^mnagers 

'•^^Managers and administrators fex. farm. . . : . . . 

■;i.-v8«lesiVQrkerSi 2 , 

j';j;pJiTrrtinvorkers. . . ; . . . . . , i. ....... . 

frf3^*,Qrk(t ahd Vi ndrcd iworkcrs.. : . : 

JJ'Ojgrtitlvp > t oiaL-:-.| . . . - v r 

i^M^itKxwpt transpoi^t;..^- . . . : .'. 

i§i^?Pjinsi>ort cquipmentj.. . . . ■ . ^, 

%/||1?tt^a]lc;n6Tt«kDld Workers X : . . :>i : .-. . - 

*^'*^*^ti?in»l^brkcrs fcxj |)rivat^ household 

E^anit:laborm and.' stjpervisors- .- 

Vonfarm laborers J. 'L 'iC. : . . . . ^ ^ ^ . . : . . 

with ho pl-evlons work erperiencoj-.-.- 



«''^.TotaJ;; Nutnbier. 
i.v Percent 

■ ■■} 

|g;^iA|triculture,- 

Npn^rieultural iKdusirfes 

'. Wage and salnry worWrs. 

■\ Mining. 

( Coi.struction ...4 ' 

Manufacturing,.. I 

Durable grMHifi 

Nonduraole^e^ - 

Tran^poriatlbh tawh public utilities. . 

Wholesalej and retaM trade. 

Finanee aind service. " 

FubUq ailinlnlstrailbn . _ , . . . 

|||ifJ5^^8elf^niployp^ and UnpaLl family workers,. 

^I^jfrwiis'with n(!».i)reyi(ms'wohic experience . 

3»ccr PATIO K" \g ho t-p 

JSProfeisiohal and ijcch nlcal . - 
Jiij'Fi^e'Ta arid farni maiiagora . - _ 
il^^Ma'i^agen iuid adminUitrators ex\ f^m. 



\ 



M0i1^^prkers i\. _ _ . 

^liffl^)|rtd:Whdre^ workers. . 

I^^^Sfe::::::.:^ : : : \ . ;: . 

Mn5tortyenu*l?hiwit. <^ ... 

^ jt<!i noowholc workers., 

yi^.^'Ofk<«rs>!:. prlyat^ honsehok 

ri^laborers am I stiiiervisors. 

ftuptf) UOw^ii i..,. , 

, Jins'wUh h^^iprpytous work experi\^ueif. 



106<} 



mi 


19R8 


196DI 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1074 


197-5 


1076 




1077. 



' ITnemployed l i weeks and over 



.•i2r> 
100.0 



83.3 



80.0 
l.U 
10.1 
o 24. 0 

mo 

12.0 
4.4 
17.3 
20.0 
2.6 

.3.2 

. 12.4 



4.2 

4..ri 

9.3 

io:7 

22.3 

(') 

3.0 
13.9 

3.0 
. 11.8 
12.4 



.410 
100.0 



84.9 



82.8 
•,8 
10.7 
29.8 
10..7 
1:1.0 

m. n 
18.:. 
2.1 

' 2.1 

Yi.fi 



4.1 
.2 
,3.8 
■ '4.7 
12.4 
0;r, 
2G.ri 

. 1.8 
-.12.2 
2.1 
■30.9 
ill.ti^ 



412 

100.0 



8,V4 



83.2 
1.2 
10.0 
29.2 
iri.3 
U.9 
' 3,0 

20.4 
2.D 

2.2 

11.4 



100. 0 



5.2 



87.0 



4.9 
V .2 
4.1 
3.0 
12,4 
10". 7 
20. 7 

:V) 
. (') 
2.4 

*.-I2.4 
1:9 

11. 4 



80.1 
:8 

9.0 
28.0 
1ft. '4 
12.2 

4.0 
18.0 
21. ^ 

3.2 

"1.9 
9.8 



5.0 
.3 

4;0 

5.3 
13.3 

8:8 
27.7 
(») 

. 1.9 
12.8 
. 2:1 
8.3 



. 002 I 1. 18 J 
lOtt.O I 100,0 



1, l.'»8 

ino.o 



1 



1,3 



87.2 
.3 
10.0 
3.1.1 
2^.4 
.12. 0 
XS 

iri.r 

18.-9 
2.7 

9.S 



.2 

.,3,0, 

4;i. 

t3.4 
11.9 
27.0 
(«) 

% 

10,7 
1.8 

0.5, 



90.1 



88.3 
.4 
8.1 

c3fi.4 
24.9 

11.. Tl 

3.7 
18.2 
,18.9 
2.0 

1.8 

8.0 



, 8. 5 

"z.k 
4.2 

13.4 

• 12.1 

27,? 
(») 

11.1 

• ;8 
9.0 

8.6 



89.0 



87.7 
.5 
10.0 
. 31. J 
20,1 
11.7 

4.4 
18.0 
20.5 

2.3 

1. 4 
9.8 



. G.7 

"4.* 4 
4.7 
H-0 
12.2 
24.7 
20.8 
. 3:9 
.8 
11.7 
.0 
• 9,'8 
O.B 



812 
100.0 



J.8 



8,-».2 

10! 7 
25.2 
14.2 
ll.-l 

4.0 
19.1 
22.3 

2.8 

I. 6 

II. 3 



7-4 

;.V 

4.2 
4.9 

13.3. 
11.7 
22.0 
18. 1 

3.9 
.•^l.O 
•13.3 

1.2 
.9:5. 
.11.3' 



037 
100.0 



1.7 



87.1 



8G.0 
.3 
10.5 
26.3 
14.7 
II. A 

4.3 
20.4 
20.9 

3..1 

.1-1' 
ILl- 



4. 

14. 
11. 
22. 
18. 
4. 



1.3 

92.3 



11.1 



2,330 
100.0 



1.8 



90.9 



6.6 



1.911 
100.0 



1.0 



88,1 i 



10^0 iv;^ 



^Unemp)oyed 27 .weeks and over 





239 


177 


■ 156 


133 


235 


517 


' 562 


•337 


373 


1. m 








loao 


100.0 


100.0 


ioo.a 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100/0, 


100.0 


100.0, 


l^oo/pi 






4.2 


3.9 


3.2 


1.5 


1.7 


• 1-0 


1.'2* 


1.2 


. 1.6 


i.q" 








84.3 


84.3 


86.0 


8a 7 


90.6" 


90.7 


80.9 


86^9 


. 86.9 


93.3 


* 92,3 


— '^^3 




80,1 


81.0 


83.4 


85,7 


88.9 


. 88 .2 


88*3 


- 84,8 


to. 8 


91.5 


.^1.5 






LM 


. -6 


2.5 


,8 


.4 


.4 


.5 


.6 


.3 


• .3 


,9 






8.1 


. 10.9 


.9,6 


- 6. 8 


7.2 


6,4 


:.7.1 


• 8.9 


S.0 


11.7 


10.1 






24.6 


2f*.7 


^7.4 


, P8.8 


37.6. 


. 38,1 


34.2 


26.2 


27.3 


37.0 


32,1 






12,3 


17.1 


17.8' 


l.=j.8 


24.1 


27.1 


23.1 


15, a 


15.8 


34.9 


21.4: 






.12.3 


12,6 


9. 6 


■ 12.8 


13. 5 


11.0 


11.0 


10.7 


- 1K6 ■ 


12.1. 


•10.7' 






4.7 


8.0 


4..'» 


5.3 


5.1 


* 3.7 


' 5.2 


4.B 


4.8 


4.9" 


4.8 




16.9 


1.-1.4 


14.6 


■ 19.5 


14.. ^ 


17.2 


17.4 


19.0 


19.6 


17.4 


18.3 






■JO. 9 


li4.5 


21.7 


21.1 


21.3 


19.1 


21. ."i 


22k 0 


20.& 


\7.0 


20:1 


24,3'^ 




3.0 


2.2 


3.2 


3,8 


3.0 


3.3 


2.1 


3.3 


4.8 


2.8 


. 3.7 


3,6 I 




4.2 


' ■ ■ 


'.■2.3' 


3.0 


' 1:7 


2.^ 


1.6 


2.1 


1.1 


"1.8 


i';3.' 






11.4 


11.8 


10,8 


9.8' 


8.1 


8.3. 


. 8.a 


11.0 


11.5 


5 7 








■ . 3.8 ' 


3.9 


■ ,Vl 


^ ;5.3 


0.3 


9.r 


7.5 


■8.3 












1.7 


.6 






' .4 
















. 4.6 


.S.9 


".'4.*.V 




5.5 






"74.2 












^4.2 


5.4 


3.3 


^ 6;l 


4.2. 


3.0 


4.8 


5.1 


5.4 


3.8 


v;--3^7;; 






8.4 


11.0 


12.3 


15,2. 


IJ.7 


13.5 


14.8 


12.8. 


15.5 


14.3 


il5.1^ 






11.3 


9.0 


10. 9 


' 7.8 


11 M 


.12.'8 


11.4 


41.6- 


• 10.2 


14.6 


:-14;l>i> 






- 23:'l 


35. 1 


26.3 


26.5 


, 27 1 


27.5 


25. 1 


■ 22.9 


. 22:^5. : 


• 29.0; 


' i.^2fi,2| 






(») 




• {») ^ ■ 


(») 


{■ 


.(»>•., 


■ 21.2 


18.8 


17.7 


: 24 7 


■•■-i'Sio^it 






:. (') 


(»> 








(0 


,3.9- 


_ 4.2 


^ -4.8- 










2.9 


2.0 


2.*« 


.1.5 


. .8 


. i6 


.0 


, , . ..9f 




.5 






11.3 


10- 7 


• 12 0 


15.2 


10,2 


^11.0 


11.9 


V. 13.7 


1X0, 


10.,8 








2.1 


2.3 


1.3 


.8 


1.3 


. 6 


; 7 


.6 


1.1 


,3 


M 






\f» 2 


12.4 


, 10.9 


7.6 


8.5 


8;3 


9:3 


-8.0- 


•• .■'8.3': 


10.3 








11*4 . 


11.8. 


10.8 


9,8' 


8.1 


8.3 


8.0 


v,li:9 


- 11.6 


6.7 



























feli^^pravaJ^ ^ ■ \ . ' ^ 



Rtporl. 



Note; See notes on tabtes' A-15 ah^.A'»2l regarding :c6mp^ 
occupatlonalMata beginning 1971 with ciirllcr years. - , ;i . ^ ''^■^^^^^^^ 
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0. flenaiaricultunirV^erlcerc on Ful(-t]mtt^S^«dules or on Voluntary Port Tiinafli#/SSi« 



Characteristics: 



Aniiuar Averagesy 1966r77^~Continu«d 



1 » 










\"": •• ■• • 
















It«m 


1060 


19C7 


1068 


1060 




1971 


. 1072 


1078 


1074 


1Q76 


1076 : 





Total: Number. 

Percent... 



Male 
18 ftfad 17 years 



Sbx and Aob 



18 to 24 years*.. 
SStd447eara..>... 



^AS'-'-^'.^toMymn, J- 

pjv' - , 'Cf5 yewii'and oVer. . . . 

^$K;irirtdUe3'^U.- 

teft ^ ^^'16 mdl7 years - J— 

W^:c^im^M^!BBn « _ . 

:-'>2S"io'<i4' years: , 

fe^; -. 45 to MjyiBars. „ ., 
M years and oyer: . 



::::::: V?: 



Race and Sex 



other. . .> . 



lUiirtiedi^wlferiMmn : vw. ^ ^ 

r- ' ^▼o'?**! aeparated— c , 

|fe§<i«^«;:^^^-^4^-si^'i;.:----^-.---.,.---- 

fUttirtitd^lniaband^^^ iL-.,. * ^ 

™M|dAfa?i»vd^^ ^ ^ 

^^^^n^ — ** rT.— — 

;Dle|rt|wl8'. 

tldiiaad piibUotitUiti' - 

ifdiiretan trade.;:. 



ijnd unpaid ,flunJly vorkers:... 



Oil yotoQtary part-time schedoles * 



7.441 

loao 



32.7 



8,048 
100.0 



32.0 



0.0 

ia4 

Z8 

a li 

67.3 



8.0 

lao 

24.2 
.20.4 
4.7 



88.0 



20.7 
50.2 



n.i 



8.1 



10, i> 
1.6 



16.4 
41; 1 

0,8 



87.7 



0.7 

lao 

2.7 
3.6 
0.1 

67.1 



7.8 
11.0 
23.7 
10.8 

4.8 



80.4 



aao 

50.4 

10, a 



1.7 
&4 
2.4 

4;o 

2.5 

20;o 

1&8 



2.0 
7.7 



20. & 

ia7 

U6 



1&6 
4a8 

0.7 



. 80.D 



1.6 

;6;4 
Z'4 
4.0 
"1^2.7 
20.0 
45.8 

IVO 



32.4 



0.3 
11.1 
Z7 

as 

5.8 
67.6 



758 
11.2 
23.7 
20.2 

4.7 



20. 7r 
6a 4 



0.0 



Z7 
'7.2 



20.4 
10.4 

hS 

1&7 
41.4 
0.6 



oat 



1.7 
. 8.4 
Z8 

: 4;a 

2.7 

3ar 

4&0 

zo 



0.027 

loao 



32.8 



0.6 
11.3 

ao 
as 



67.2 



8.0 
11.6 

2a 4 

10U6 
4.7 



oao 



3M 

oai 

iab 



Z8 

7.2 



2ad 
ia5 

.1.6 



17.6 

4a 5 

8.8 



00. 



:,:;i;l 
6;4 
Z6 

I? 

lSl.0 
45t2 

ze 

.0.8 



0.387 

loao 



32.2 



0.2 
11,0 
3.0 

as 

A.8 

*6?.8' 



a2 

U.2 

2ao 
lai 

4.4 



oa4 



2a4 

61.1 

ao 



Z8 

a7 



2ao 
lao 

1.5 



.18.0 
4t3 
8.6 



oas 



,1,7' 
5.0 
2.4 

.as 

"45i7. 
2.6 

,8.7 



0.608 

loao 



32.3 



0.1 
11.2 

a2 
a3 

5;6 
6T.7 



a2 
12.6 

23.^5 

ia8 

.4.6 



oao 



61.2 
0.1 



2.8 
6.8 



20.1 

ia7 

1.6 



18.2 
.4a8 



oaQ 



^^'"1.7. 
6.4 
Z.0 

a 4 

zo 

,32.0 
45.6 
Z'4 

•lao 



0.037 

loao 



32.5 



ao 

11.5 

a3 
a5 

5.4 

67.5 



a 3 

lai 
\ 2a 6 
ia2 

4.4 



oa7 



2a 7 

61.0 

'• '.o\3 



2a 4 
ia4 

---i.7 



1&7 

4a 9 

. ae 



oa2 



^^:x8 
6:6 

Z2 

a 4 

.2.9 
32.6 
'vl5.0 
2:4 

a 8 



lasu 
loao 



31. Q 



ao 
ia6 
a4 
a5 

5.2 
68.4 



a8 
las 
2ao 

1&2 
4.8 



oao 



28; 8 
02.1 



0.2 



Z8 

^6.8 



ia7 

\ ia3 

1.6 

-10.2 

4a4 

8.^ 



^oa4 



■•:X,o- 

■5, a 

z« 

. a-6 
; 8.1 

39.0 
44.1 
Z3 

0.6 



31.4 



ao 
lai 
a4 
a 6 

5.4 
68.6 



ao 
ia3 

24.4 
17.0 
4.2 



oa7 



2a 8- 

62.3 



0.8 



S.0 

a 3 



?0.|5 

laa 



10.J5 

.40i^ 

^ at 



=vM.8^! 

;«.o 

Z5' 

ao 
3a 5 
4a7 

X6 
0.6 



ia581 

ioa£ 



31.3 



a7 
ia3 
as 
as 

6.8 
68.7 



a7 

ia6 

24.4 
17. 8 
4;2 



oa7 



62j4 
1 0.3 



8;1 

■ a3 



: <10. 5: 
lal; 



as 



iao42 
ipo.tf 

sao 



a4 

lao 
a4 

^a4 

:--^8 

60. i 



a 6 

IjLO 
34^0 
17.2 
4i4 



roK4 



-.!B3^ 

■■•■,a;i' 




mm 

Ii'f^>&i2r 

.ill 



11»43S 

loqug 



ail 
laa 




fe%5^^S^ta lor 1067:^ ver^ published in the mo hfonp^&. Bent&tr 
?al;i\i^^:;5?!*y«des P«rs^ forked 36 boms or mor^durlng'tuo survey week 

igiatfditmiie who nsually vrdrk full time but worked part time b^scause of iliboss^ 
^^^^badrveatber, holidays, personal business, or bth^r temporal nbneconoimc 



DaU not available for the usmsI 20-'to 24.yeaif age gniup'bectfui^ tl^l^^ 
.down (or the 18-. and 10-year age nimp is not readily avaUable firom 1064^ 
• * Includes nUningiand pahllQ aaniini8tration.T ■ - -^^^^^r-'^f^-^M 
[ < » 4<iciudes peraons who wanted only p^time wotk. ; : ^^i; .^ i?^^^ 



■P?,-.-;, ;-•■■{.■ •:*.■'. k'VI 
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/Tqbia Ar^X Employment Data for Dofatlod OccupaHons, 1974-77— ConHnuod 



OcctipaUona 



WUt«^oU«r wt)rker»~ConUnue<l 

^ Bhippinc And r«c«|vlnf clerks 

Btatlitic5lcl«rkB ..o...... 

8tiefioiraph«r8....^.. 

Htock ckrks ond wbrvkcvpRni r 

Tfttehtf ftld««, eivf»pt Khoo! monftors 

,.2jtephoii» openton v . . . 

Tlckvt, stiUion« iMid fxprran air«nU.^. 

I'Ypias .. 

Alloltwr rlrfi<*«l wnrkam.. 



Blti»WUtf matkkn , r 

,. CVaft and kindred workfta 

Csrpcntiafs. v". 

; BriclunMDnrtnd stonemtsDnA 

Cimient «nd c«<utr6U nni^ 

EkvtrlcUns 

Esc»f«UDK, RTidlnr. And road 

mtcbimry operators, 

/ Palmers. consuucUon 'Bnd nudq- 

t4nanc<$.^ (... 

- Plumbeb wd pipeh'ucRi'.l.r.l!!!! 

RoorerBandftUters...: 

4§tnuctura} tiietal enlt wor kvrs . . ^. 
.-Bla»«oUar worker superrtooi^i, 

■ ■:;,v" 'ns.p^j. 

MaXrhJntsts. and job mtlen 

Job and di« setters, melai 

Machinists......... 

Metal . cn(t workernv. excludinf 
nicchaiUc«. macblnlAs, and jou 

aeitWTi 

c MUlwTfgbts.... 

Moldors. inDtal . . . . 

ShMtmeml workers and tin* 

smiths..... 

^ Too) and dJ« makers 

Mechanics, aatomobile 

Automobile body repairers. . . . 

Automobile rorcnanicfl 

Mechanics, except aiotomoblle 

Air^ndlUonlng, beating, and 

, rttMnratlon, 

- ,\ ' Aircrart mechanics 

^ . DatA iMHoeaiing machine re- 

pairoRi..... 

' Farm Implement:. 

.f Heavy equipment mechanics, 

includiittdiaisAi;.^ 

UoQsebota apptilmce and ac- 
^<%aaory instaUen and me- 
chanics I.vn-. ^ 

Office maohlnufirWalrers .. 

Radio and televLnon reptair'i^rj. 
RaJIroad and carshop me- 

■\ chanlcs. 

/ . Printing emit workers . . 

9 C^ompooitorsmnd typcsetCm. . 

.nrlntirig pr^ operatives. 

•y Bakers. ^ ,\ ^ 

. ClU>inetmakers. 

- Carpet instaUeni..., 

Cranei* derrick, and hoist operators. 
Decorators and windowdresaers. . . 
'.^ Btocurte poweriiHb and. cable io- 

.. fltalJen and repairers..;. 7 

XooomoUYo ennoeers 'i- 

, Stationary engliiMrB 

^onaijg^ors. . 

:V 'l^photie in^ialiinV andr^ 
Tstophone lin« InxtaUers and 

tf^utn,.....,^ 

• tJobolsteren..., 

An other ctaft workers. . 



Total em ployed 



1974 


1975 


1970 


1977 


W6 


428 


440 


467 


324 


?26 


337 


357 


103 


100 


100 


•'83 


iHH 


473 


492 


497 


2M) 


.288 


320 


320 


390 


344 


33!) 


342 


yj\ 


136 


124 


129 


\,03H 


1.025 




1,000 


i.m 


1.40ri 


1.420 


1,559 


29,776 


27. 962' 


28,958 


3a2ii 


11. 477 


10,972 
968 


11,278 


11,881 


1.073' 


1,021 


1,171 


/ 199 


160 


177 


177. 


92 


82 


71 


72 


520 


534 


572 


588 


403 


397 


'S 


400 


456 


420 


41'i 


461 


• 395 


386 


400 


429 


92 


80 


89 


100 


S6 


75 


71 


68 


1,457 


1,393 


J 443 


1.554 


558 


557 


570 


576 


V7 


96 


92 


97 


452 


461 


478 


478 


6W 


5^ 


629 


653 




79 


90 


97 


62 


52 


55 


52 


162 


144 


145 


154 


177 


174 


188 


193 


1.041 


1, 102 


' 1,124 


1.161 


i4S 


164 


174 


179 


896 


937 


940 


961 


- ^J. 914 


1,7^ 


1.853 


.2.010 


208 


171 


178 


■ lo^ 


129 


120 




11 -> 


50 


57 


50 


50 


61 


60 


67 


67 


796 


750 


833 


910 


> lit 


141 


144 


149 


65 


68 


68 




134 


124 


114 


134 


51 


53^ 


51 


53 


380 


375 


380 




160 


154 


152 


160 


139 


140 


149 


153 


107 


123 


137 


J06 


74- 


77 


78 


85 


65 


61 


70 


72 


176 


169 


167 


169 


101 


95 


109 


124 


137 


lU 


110 


107 


48 


50 


47 


47 


193 


190 


194 


133 


138 


134 


151 


•-152 


63 


51 


63 


43 


349 


314 


282 


' 279 


80 




65 


t 68 


62 


53 


70 


> 70 


oao 


525, 


514 


552 



Occupations 



Blu<KnlIar workers-^Conilnuod 
Operativitf, ezcopl transport. 
Assemblers 



Checkers, examlnprs. and Inspoc- 
tors, manufaclurin^ 

Clothing ironcrs and pressors 

exulting operatives, n.p.r 

DfOHmakers and seainstrosses, 
••xrludlTig factory..; 

DriUenu earth 

l>ry wMl installers and lathers... 

Filers, pollsters, sanders. and 
bafTers : 

Furnace tenrJi rs, smelters; and 

. pourers. metal .. 

Oarage workers and ga^ station 
attendants.: 

Qroders and sort«rs, manufacture 
ing : 

Laundry and dry cleaning opera- 
tlves, n.e.c 

Meat cutters and butchers, ex- 
cluding manufacturing 

Meat cutlery and butchers, manu- 
facturing 

Meat wrapper?, relall trade. .. 

MinoofteratiTds, n.e.c 

Mixing operatives 

Packrrs aiid wrappers, excluding 

' meat and produce 

Painters; manufactured articles. .. 

Fhotogrophlc process workers 

4'recl«0n machine operatives 

Drill press operatives 

Qrindlng machine operatives. 
Lathe and milling machine 
, ^ operatives 

Punch and stamping press opera* 
Uves.. 

Sawyers,... 

Sewers and stitchers 

Shoemaking machine operatives. . 

Furnace tenders and stokers, 
except metal 

Textile operatives r... 

Spinners, twisters, and 
winders ^ 

Welders and flame cutters. 

Winding operatives, n.e.c. ... 

• All other operatives^ except trans 

sport..* 



Total employed' 



Transport cqtiipmont operatives 

Bosdri^ers 

Delivery and route workers^ 

Fd^k lift and tow motor operative^. 

Railroad switch operators 

' Taxlcab4rivers and chaufTers 

Track drivers : ... 

AU other transport equipment 
operatives^...: 

N onfarm laborers ^ 

Animal caretakers. ^ 

Construction laborers, inciutintg 

carpenters' helpers 1... 

Fireigbt and material handlers 

Qarbagf collectors.... , 

Gardeners and gnmndskeepers.... 
, Longshore workers^nd stevedores^ 
Timber cutting and ■-, logging 

workers. 

Stockhandlers 



1974 


1075 


1976 ' 


1977 


' ■■ '- 

10.627 
1, 139 
48 


9.637 
1,015 
41 


— 

iao65 

1,088 
49 


10,354 
1,130 
54 


757 
143 

260 


652 
141 

200 


654 
155 

1237 


684 

132 

252 


i:h 

51 
83 


121 

50 
59 


125 
54 
04 


119 
62 
77 


137 


113 


115 


119 


77 




73 


^ 70 


- 397 


450 


448 


427 


44 


47 


41 


41 


176 


192 


160 


165 


202 


207 


215 


.187 


. 80 
51 

148 
97 


100 
46 
183 

.. 91 


87 
40 
187 
87 


88 
44 

200 
88 


601 
164 

83 
431 

69 
152 


592 < 
129 
78 
360 

Al. 

132 


' 591 
137 
75 
353 
65 
133 


610 

152 
83 

372 

120 


137 


118 


106 


121 


170 
119 
858 
65 


130 
106 
803 
67 


155 
129 
812 

; 73 


152 
130" 
820 
77 


69 
392 


- . 72 
302 


73 
377 


72 
389 


141 
646 

75 


112 
654 
60 


152 
659 
*7 


. 168 
630 
68 


2,968 


2.640 


2,703 


2,849 


3,292 
26.5 
595 

«H* 

51 
174 

. 1.752 


3,219 
310 

314 1 
53 
161 
1.694 


3. 271 
332 
621 

350: 

52 
104 
lr74l 


3,476 
339 
516 

<toi 

51 
167 
1,898 


108 


106 


105 


114 


4,380 
87 


4. 134 
101 


4,325 

93 


4,500 
90 


865 
801 

03 
542 

51 


765 
721 

87 

" 579 
42 


790 
747 

77 
015 

42 


' 809 
783 

73 
597 

48 


94 
827 


70 


90 
828 


98 
850 



Tabl« A-33« Employment Data for Detailed Occupations, 1974--77—- Continued 



Occupations 



BlQe-coU«r workers— Cen tinned 
Nonf*rm laborere-^ Continued 

Vehicle wufaers and equipment 

cle»nera , 

WaretiouM Ubortrs, n.e.c , 

AU other nonfarm Iftboiern 

Health wrrloe workers—Con. 

fierricA work«ra , 

rrlvai^ households , 

Child-care workers.. 

Housekeepers. .J.J , 

C leaners and servants 

All other private household 
, workers..:. 

Service workers, except private 

household 

" Cleaning srrvlce workers 

Lodging quarters cleaneris 

Janitors and sextons. 

Bulldln interior cleaners, 

n.e.c. >^ \ 

Food service workers 

Bartenders 

Cooks i 

Dishwashers^ ^, 

Food counter and fountain 

workers 

Waiters and waiters' assist- 
ants. 

Waiters 

Health service workers 

Dental assistants : 



Total employed 



1074 


1075 


1970 


1077 


178 
213 
020 


101 
'204 
023 


180 

223 
628 


191 

235 
065 


11,373 
lr228 
406 
91\ 
688 


11,657 
1,171 
435 
87 
590 


12,006 
1,125 
429 
109 
553 


12, 392 
1,156 
443 
100 
574 


• 53 


50 


34 


35 


10, 145 
2, 139 
103 
1,230 


ia486 

2,210' 

r;209 


10,880 
2,284 
181 
1,318 


11,234 
2,363 
178 
1,360 


714 

3,538 

233 
955 
206 


750 
3,040 

247 
1,001 

222 


785 
3,Q19 

261 
1,065 

251 


829 
4,095 
. 272 
1,-100 

257 


351 


372 


421 


454 


1^,343 
1,182 
1,012 
107 


1,347 
1,183 
1,718 
120 


1,450 

1,259 
1,745 
122 


1,502 
1,310 
1,747 
123 



Occupations 



Service workers— Continued 

Service workers,: except private 
household— Con^nued 
Health service workerH^Ojntinuod 
Health aides and trainees, 

excluding mirsinii. 

Nursing aides, orderlies, and 

attendants 

• Practical nurses 

Personal service workers 

Attendants; 

Barbers i ; 

Child-care Workers < 

Hairdresser^ and cosmetolo- 
gists. L 

Honsekeepen, excluding pri- 
vate bcruwhold. ............ . 

Welfare service aides 

• Protective service workers.; 

Crossing' guards and bridge 

tenders..; 

Firefightersi 

Guards ] 

Police j 

\i Sheriffs and bailiffs 

Farmworkers J: - 

Farmers and farm managers 

Farmers (owner^ and tenants) 

Farm laborers and supervisors 

Farm laborers, wage workers 

Farm laborers, ^ unpaid family 
workers i 



Total employed 



1974 


1975 


1076 


1977 


105 


219 


240 


245 


959 
349 
1.000 

.278 
127 

WW 


1,001 
370 

1,028 
230 
,124 


1,002 
381 

1,031 
288 
124 
381 


1,001 

m 

1,705 
295 
118 
442 


. 408 


504 


634 


620 


111 
58 
1,254 


105 
02 
1.290 


121 
59 
1,802 


127 
77 
1,824 


5(r 

219 
473 
454 

52 


48 

y 221 
492 
473 
51 


40 

212 
497 
487 
57 


48 
225 
490 
498 


3.048 
1,043 
1,010 
1,406 
963 


2r990 
1,593 
1,600 
1,843 
035 


2,822 
1,614 
1,489 
1,800 
042 


2,760 
1,450 
1,427 
1,200 

oao 


370 


367 


320 


328 



KoTi: The abbreviation '*n.e.c." stands for "not elsewhere clasalfled" 
and designates broad categories of occupations that cannot be more specifically 
idenUflfd. 
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1. 



TobU fr^l. Employmtnt Status of th« Pdpulotion,^ by Maritol Status ond S%x, Selected Dotes, 1947-77 

[Kumbon in thouMnds] 



MArttftl tUtus and date 

L 



BDfOl.1 



.April IMS...... 

April 1940, 

ifireh IMO 

April IWl. 

April 1063...... 

April 1068...... 

April 1S64. 

April 1065...... 

; «Cch im..... 

Ilinlil057 

iimrth 1058..... 
Ifttrah 1060..j(<. 




1.1970..-. 

1 1071... 

Mfanhl972 4. 
J^]^;ll»ich 19W... 

^J^MkS 1976... 
p lfoKh l075 
fc^ltoroh 1976... 



April 1947.,., 
X. April IMS.... 
^ April 1940..., 

lOrch 1060.. 
;ii:'April 1961.... 
f April 1962... 
^^:>Aprill9»:... 

Il^ April 196S_ 
pi!|^Mirehl968... 
^^]Util0lil9fi7... 

ailatteblOflO.. 
IlIiiQh 1960.. 



|^llarohl96l. 

g^lEcch im... , 



piarSuooa 

JllMm964. 

MllMhl966 

PSI|»0I1.1966. 

^^^lMtlil9«7« 

,:._v:ii9e8- ; 

?®Jftttth;-19e9....<-.-...-:.>w.. 
^ H1970L 

i|S5«hl9»IIlIIIII'IIIIIIliI^ 

" 11978 - 

il074.....i-.^ 

L lOVS.. 

|l6ttchl976»... , 

,,i^fMwdlil076,:-.. i 

Ii#toshl077.-..,- 

FOQtnotM at and ot table. 



Male 



Popola- 

tlon 



14,700 
14,734 
13,062 
14,213 
12,064 
12,858 
18,000 
18,004 
13,622 
18,616 
18,764 
14,331. 
14,768 
16,274 
16,886 
16,708 
16,861 
16,0flB 
17,838 
17,6B1 
17,764 
18,087 
14,506 
14,890 
15,722 
16,647 
1^673 
16,791 
17,601 
18,244 
18,261 
18,821 
10,663 



88,880 

84,280 

86,323 

36,025 

36,008 

86.610 

87,106 

87,846 

87,670 

38,306 

88,040 

30,182 

80,520 

40,305 

40,624^ 

41,218 

41,706 

42,045 

42,867 

42,826 

43,225 

43.225 

48,047 

44,4i0 

46,065 

46,413> 

47,834. 
.47,547 
47,640 
47,865 
48.003 



Labor force 



Total 



Number 



9,376 
0,440 
8,967 
8,886 
^096 
7,836 
7,825 
7,924 
8,276 
8,086 
7,068 
8,174 
8,416 
8,473 
8,837 
8, 121 
8,267 
8,617 
8,710 
A,781 
0,001 
8,350 
8,695 
8,797 
0,545 
0,063 
10,693' 
111 102 
11,787 
12,233 
12,246 
12,562 
13,287 



30,027 
31,713 
83,5fiO 
32,013 
'32,096 
83,483 
88,060 
34,153 
34,064 
84,865 
85,380 
35,327 
85,437 
85,757 
36.201 
36,896 
86.740 
86,S96 
87,140 
87,346 
87,596 
87,568 
38,225 



80,138 
39,068 
88,654 
»,782 
30,718 
30,816 
39,600 
30,444 
89,491 



Percent 
of popu- 
laUon 



63.6 
611 
612 
612.6 
61.9 
6a9 
6a2 
6a9 
61.2 
59.8 
57.9 
57.0 
57,0 
65.5 
65w6 
51.7 
6a5 
6a8 
5a3 
40.7 
6a7 
69.7 
50.6 
69.1 
6a7 
6a2 
615 
66.1 
67.1 
67.1 
67.1 
66.7 
67.9 



92.6 
93.5 
92.2 
91.6, 
91.7 
91.7 
91.5 
91.6 
9a7 
91.0 
fXX6 
A,2 
80.6 
88.0 
80.3 
88.8 
88.1 
«7.8 
87.7 
87.2 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
86.0 
86.0 
85.0 
85.5 
818 
83L9 
83.1 
8&1 
83.4 
83.0 



Em- 
ployed 



8,500 
8,699 
8,048 
7,638 
7,560 
7,264 
7,347 
7,099 
7,495 
7,400 
7,166 
6,960 
7,263 
7,827 
7,633 
^ 7,134 
7,069 
7,428 
7,765 
7,914 
8,151 
7,658 
7,816 
8,000 
8,552 
8,506 
9,006 
9.808 
10,8S0 
10,139 
10.130 
10,562 
11,189 



20,865 
80r563 
81.101 
80,938 
81,968 
33.222 
32,5iiO 
82,139 
83,207 
83,046 
38,586 
82,288 
82,928 
83,170 
83,060 



84,805 
84,667 
85.185 
85,065 
85,064 
85,963 
86,562 
87,065 
37.103 
86,630 
87,811 
87,822 
37,681 
86,216 
36,306 
86,735 
36,967 



Unemployed 



Number 



849 
(«) 

863 
1,188 

427 



697 
'653 
625 
716 
1,122 
1,083 
1,007 
1,246 
022 
1,124 
1,085 
898 
790 
706 
654 
707 
V 675 
869 
1,810 
1,476 
1,205 
1,281 
1,974 
1,094 
1,885 
1,996 



837 

1,115 
1,503 
480 
464 
664 
1.328 
1.171 

2,267 
1,683 
1,564 
3,187 
1,605 
1,667 
1,310 
1,068 
888 
792 
' 790 
787 
603 
1,020 
1,441 

1,110 
1,135 
3,880 
3,377 
1.940 
1,717 



Percent 
of labor 
force 



9.1 



9.6 
18.4 
5.8 
5.7 
5.0 
8.8 
7.9 
7.7 
9.0 
13.7 
12.9 
12.6 
14.1 
11.4 
18.6 
12.6 

las 

9.1 
7.8 
7.8 
8.1 
7.7 
9.1 
18.1 
18.8 

ia9 
ia9 

16.2 
16.4 
15.1 
15.1 



2.7 



8.4 
4.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.7 
8.9 
8.4 
2.9 
2.9 
6.4 
15 
14 
5.9 
4^4 
4.3 
3.6 
2.9 
2.4 
2.1 
2.1 
•2.1 
1.7 
2.6 
3.7 
3.3 
2.8 
2.8. 
6.1 
6.1 
5.0 
4.4 



Female 



PO] 



opula- 
tfon 



12,078 
11,623 
11,174 
11,126 
10,946 
llv068 
10,774 
11,048 
10,962 
11,126 
11,487 
11,823 
11,884 
12,252 
12,764 
18, 184 
18,692 
14,182 
14,607 
14,061 
15,811 
11,064 
12.881 
12.080 
18, 141 
18,032 
13,-610 
181879 
14,880 
14,916 
14,865 
15,400 
16,078 



83,458 
84,280 
86,823 
85,926 
85,908 
36,610 
87,100 
87,846 
87,570 
38,800 
38,940 
30.183 
80,629 
40.205 
40.524 
41,218 
41,706 
42,045 
42,367. 
42,820 
4A,22$ 
43,225 
43.047 
44,440 
45,066 
45,443 
46,400 
46,989 
47.324, 
47.547 
47,623 
47,852 
47.964 



Labor force , 



Total 



Number 



6,181 
5,943 
5,062 
5,081 
^5,480 
^5,632 
-5,223 
5,412 
5,087 
5,167 
6,878 
^865! 
5,162 
5,401 
5.668 
5.481 
5,614 
5.781 
5.912 
6,106 
6,328 
^915 
6,357 
6^501 
6,966 
7,187 
7,477 
^ 7,789 
8,280 
8,464 
8,483 
9,083 
9,470 



6,676 
7,553 
7.059 
8,550 
9.066 
9.222 
9.763 
9.923 
10,423 
. 11.136 
11.589 
. 11,836 
12,305 
12,258 
18,266 
18,485 
14,061 
14,401 
14,708 
16. 178 
15,908 
16.906 
16,821 
17.506 
18,877 
48.530 
10.240 
10.821 
20,867 
. 21,111 
21.143 
21,554 
22,377 



Percent 
of popu- 
lation 



51.2 
61.1 

5ao 

5a6 
40.6 

5ao 

48.5 
49.0 
4&4 
46.4 
40.8 
46.4 
43.4 
ill 
414 
41.7 
41.0 

4ao 

4a6 

^4a8 

4L3 
5a7 
51.3 
51.2 
53.0 
52.7 
510 
56.8 
57.2 
50l7 
§6.8 
58.0 
58.0 



2ao 

22.0 
22.6 
28.8 
26.2 
25.3 
213 
36.6 
27.7 
20.0 
29.6 

aa3 

30.9 
30.6 
32,7 
82.7 
33.7 
814 
817 
86.4 
30.8 
86.8 
88.3 
89.6 
4a8 
40.8 
4L5 
42.3 
43;0 
414 
414 
45.0 
46.6 



Sm. 
ployed 



6,991 
N697 
N896 
5,272 
6,228 
5,360 
6,089 
6,096 
1866 
1919 
5,-189 
5,078 
1882 
^079 
6,285 
6,096 
6,218 
6,860 
6,491 
6,729 
5,968 
6,566 
6,944 
0,093 
0,478 
0.488 
•A 740 
7,040 
7,480 
7,409 
7«882 
8,024 



0,502 
7,869 
7,637 
8,088 
8,760 
-i,946 
0.526 
9.888 
10,031 
10,676 
11.036 
10,993 
11.616 
11,687 

S:^ 

13,803 
18,630 
18,959 
11623 
14,189 
16.180 
10,199 
' 10,947 
17,497 

18,908 
19,400 
19.818 
19,842 
,.20,023 
20,864 



tjnemployeil 



Number 



190 


3.1 


246 


4.1 


287 


5.1 


849 


6.2 


302 


3.7 


108 


8.0 


180 


2.5 


317 


5.9 


222 


4.4 


248 


4.8 


839 


4.4 


287 


n 5.8 


880 


6.4 


822 


6.0 


428 


' 7.6 


885 


7.0 


896 


7.1 


415 


7.2 


421 


7.1 


877 


6.2 


365 


5.8 


840 


5.9 


418 


6.5 


406 


6.8 


492 


7.1 


699' 


9.7 


,737 
^699 


9.9 


9.0 


760 


9.1 


1.055 


12.4 


1.051 


12.5 


1,060 


1L7 


1,134 


12.0 



174 


3.6 


184 


X4 


323 


4.0 


513 


6.0 


886 


8.7 


206 


XO 


^ 386 


3.4 


535 




402 




460 


4.0 


493 


4.8 


888 


. 7.Cl^ 


069 


J 6.6 


606 


. ' 6.4 


929 


7.0* 


769 


6.7. 


768 


5.4 


885 


5.8 


749 


6.1 


565 


*7 


719- 


15 


719 


15 


623 


3.7 


648 


3.7 


880 


4.8 


1.086 


6.0 ^ 


1,033 


5.4 


918 


16. 


061 


H.7 


1,706 


8.5 


1,801 


8.5 


1,530 


7.1 


1.533 


6.8 



Tobto B-1. Employment Sfatus of fho E^opuloHon,^ by Marital Sfafus ond Sex, Selected Dofei, 

Continued ^ ^ 



MariUl 0totU8 and dat« 



SxrARATKD ^ 



April 1947. 

April IMS 

April 1940... ..v.... 

March IftfiO 

April 1951 

Anril 1952 

aEtII 1953 

April 19M 

April 1855 

March iQise 

March 1957 

March I96B - 

March 1M9 

March 19fi0 

March 1961... 

Bttrch 1963.,.. -1.... 

March 1963 c,. 

March 19M 

March \9^^ 

March I966i^ 

March 1967 

March 1967*...... ... 

March 19P8 

March 1969 

> March 1970. 

March 1971.; 

March ISTO* 

March 1078 

March 1974 .ti... 

March 1975 

March 1975 

Blareh 1976 

Match 1977. 



Male 



Pupula- 

lion 



4«201 
4,a04 
4,174 
4,149 
4,438 
4,186 
4,678 
4,947 
4,903 
4,922 
4,776 
4,949 
4,961 
4,794 
4,828 
.'),2QS 
A, 174 
.V205 
.%438 
.'»,278 
5,525 
5,513 
5,3» 
5,501 
5, 416 
5.608 
5,290 
5,620 
. 5,942 
6,270 
6, 165 
6,574 
6,960 



Xabor furce 



Total 



Number 



2,760 
2,680 
2,545 
2,616 
2,754 
2,602 
3,060 
3,081 
2,970 
3,001 
2,795 
2,903 
2,967 
2,845 
2,829 
2,989 
2,032 
2,933 
3,032 
2,959 
3,027 
3,025 
2,816 
2,9n 
2,038 
3,129 
3,322 
3,515 
S,916 
4,001 
4,037 
4, 154 
4,500 



PcTMnt 
of popu- 
lation 



6.^.7 
64.0 
61.0 
63. 1 
6211 
62.2 
65.-4 
62.3 
8a7 
61.0 
'58.5 
68.7 
,'i0.8 
59.8 
5810 
57.4 
.'ifi.7 
M.3 
55.8 

sai 

54.8 
' 54.9 
53.4 
54,1 
54,2 
.V>. 0 
62.7 
10.5.' 
65.9 
A.\2 
A.\5 
63.3 
65.1 



Em- 
ployed 



2.546 
2,539 
2,314 
2,301 
2,616 
2,422 
2,870 
2,75,5 
2,609 
2,737 
2,571 
2,.'i24 
2,651 
2,542 
2,490 
2,629 
2,508 
2,635 
2,724 
2,794 
2,819 
2,817 
2,682 
2,842 
2,724 
2,«fiO 
8,023. 
3,265 
3,047 
3,519 
•3,451 
3,607 
4,011 



Unemployed 



Number 



211 

O 
227 
311 
121 
140 
150 
318 
269 
246 
211 
354 
305 
279 
326 
S.'io 
322 
286 
207 
160 
190 
190 
124 
124 
102 
257 
274 
210 
229 
549 
551 
.406 
492 



Percent 
or tabor 
force 



7.6 



8.9 
11.9 
4.4 

<*.4.9 
ia3 
9.0 
8.2 
7.6 
12.2 

ia3 

9.8 
11. .'i 
11.0 
11. 0 
9.8 
. 9.8 
5.4 
6,3 
6,3 
4.4 
4.2 
0.5 
.8.2 
8.2 
6.tf 
5.8 
13.4 
13.8 
12.1 

ia9 



' Female 



Pb] 



9,270 
9,fe2 
9, SOS 
9,684 
10,410 
10(456 
U,n)60 
11,153 
11,718 
11,543 
11,436 
11,780 
M2, 148 
12, 160 
12,559 
12,814 
12.095 
13,320^ 
13,717 
14,021 
14,551 
14,521 
14,351 
14,79W 
15,0a<} 

15,496 
16,032 
16,418 
17,015 
16,976 
17,573 
17,997 



Labor force 



Total 



^umbor 



3,466 
3,650 
3,530 
3,621 
4,086 
4,068 
4,310 
4,391 
4,643 
4,54S 
4,617 
4,810 
5,009 

t^t 

5,012 
5,000 
5, 157 
.5,833 
5,536 
5,724 
5,722 
5,600 
5,803 
5,891 
5,964 
6,213 
6,344 
6,733 
6,932 
6,019 
7, 181 
7,526 



Percent 
of popu- 
lation 



37.4 
38.7 
37.1 
37.8 
39.2 
38.8 
. 99.0 
30.4 
39.6 
39.4 
4a4 
4a8 
41.2 
'4a 0 
42.0 
90.1 
38.5 
3&7 
38.9 
39.5 
30.3 
39.4 
39.0 
30.2 
39.1 
38.5 
4a 1 
39.6 

4a-» 

4^7 
4a8 
4a9 
41.8 



Em- 
ployed 



3,300 
3,463 
3,334 
, 3,364 
3,910 
3,928 
4,305 
4, 120 
4,308 
4,300 
4,417 
4,474 
4,637 
4,.553 
4,841 
4,681 
4,665 
4,794 
6,Ot4 
5,278 
5,473 
5,471 
5,325 
5,573 
5,611- 
5,583 
5,838 
5,W7 
6,313 
6.318 
6,301 
6,563 
0,844 



Unemployed 



Percent 
of labor 
force 




t Data relafe to the civilian population (including injttltutional) 14 yean 
and oYer lintU 1907, 10 and oyer bcglr.ninR 1967; befdnning 1972, data relate to 
tho drilian noninititutional popolation. Male members of the Aimed Forces 
liTing otr post or with their tiuniliei on poet are inchided in th« male popala- 
tion and labor force flKOm. . 
a Not available. 
^, * Bee footnote i ooncemlng rai^ng the knrer age limiU 



* The percent of the population in the labor force la not strictly c(^mparab}e 
with the rates for pje^or yean because of the exclQSion of the institutional pop- 
ulation beglniiing 1972. . / v' 

•"nata for 1975 revised because of refinements in the computer editing of 
qumionnaires, in the weighting of sample results, and in ^he allocation ■ 
piWAdures used to oompensate for noiuesponses. " 



i Tqbfo Ldbor Forco Partldpation Ro»«s,^ by Marital Status, Sex, and Ag*, S«Uct«d Dates, 1947-77 



Marital lUtus 
mnd (Ut« 



BmouB 

April 1947 

April 1M8 

April 1949.... 

lOrch im 

April 1951. 

April 198? 

April 19M.... 

April IBM, 

April 196ft. 

Mahsh 19fi6 

March 49«7 

March 1966^ 

Haroh^i9fie 

March 1060 

March 1961 

March 1962 

Manh 1963 

March 1964 

March 1965 

'March 1966... 

March 1967j 

March 1967». 

March 1968 

March 1969 

March 1970 

BlarchMTl...: 

March 1972 « 

Ifarch 1973 

Biarch 1974...,::,.,. 

March 1975 

March 1975 

March 1976 

March 1977 

. MABaup, Srovsm 
Fbubut 



April 1947. 

Aiwil 1948,, 

AjprUl949,..,-... 
;Marth i960..,,,,. 

'Ainriimi 

April 1952 

April 1958 

r:Aprill954, 

^^April 1955 

^; March 1950 

.^^March 1967,. 

r^^March llss 

sM^h 1959 

V March 1960 

;iiMarchl96i,.,:.,. 
^lMarchl962....... 

?Bl^h 196S 

gtMarch 1964- 

PCarchi965... 
^^March 1966... 
^March 1967... 
HM«n!hl967>. 
ii^Mar^h 196B...../, 
inarch 196©.../.. 
I^Marchmo../... 
|:Jfiarchl971.; 



ptarch-ii 



^:Mittth 1974... 
:^tMarch 1976... 
^lMaKh'1975*. 
'>^M«rcEl976... 
^ Matth 1977... 



total 



63.5 
(H.1 
04.2 
62.6 
(U.9 
6a9 

6a2 
6a9 

61.2 
59.8 
57.9 
57ciO 
57.0 
55.5 
' 55.6 
51.7 
5a5 
5a8 
5a8 
49.7 
50.7 
59.7 
^.6 
59.1 
60.7 
6a2 
64.5 
66.1 
67.1 
67.1 
66.8 
66.5 
67.8 



92. 6 
92.5 
92.2 
91.6 
91.7 
91.7 
91.5 
91.5 
9a 7 
91.0 
90.6 
90.2 



8ia 
mi 

/87.8 
87.7 
87.2 
87.0 
87.0 
86.9 
86.9 
86.9 
85.9 
85. 
84.8 
83.9 
83.1 
82.S 
82.1 
82.0 



Under 
20 
year^ 



(») 
(») 

45.3 
4Z1 
42.7 
40.7 
41.7 
4a8 
39. 4 
39.2 

sag 

36.0 
, 36.5 
34.4 
813 
32.4 
31.7 
33.0 
32.0 
34.5 
' 35.8 
46.6 
46.7 
46.9 
49.0 
47.0, 
61.1 
52.6 
M.1 
52.9 
52.7 
52.2 
^ 63*7 



I 

92.6 
96.7 
97.0 

100.0 
91,^ 
98:8 
95.5 

/97.9 
95.5 
95.7 
96.0 
98.3 
95.2 
97.8 
95.3 
94.3 
91.5 
93.9 
98.8 
94.7 
95.6 
95.5 
90.9 
W$ 
96.4 
93,5 
9a8 
92.5 
93.1 
95.5 



20 to 

24 
years 



O 

(*) 

77.1 

7a7 

77.1 

79.2 

75.5 

7a6 

76.5 
76.9 
73.2 
7a9 
76.3 
7a 6 
76.3 
73.9 
74.1 
7a6 
72.3 
00.0 
6U.8 
60.8 
67.7 
67.5 

ee.0 

68.5 
73.3 
75.5 
76.5 
76.9 
76.7 
76.4 
77.7 



94.9 

/d4.5 
/95.6 
97.9 
96.1 
96.0 
94.5 
95.5 
9fi.g 
96.6 
95.6 
97.5 
97.4 
96.0 
96.5 
96.7 
96.6 
96.9 
96.6 
96.6 
95.3 
95.0 
95.0 
94.8 
95.2 
95.^ 
95.4 
95.4 
95.1 
95.1 
96.2 



25to 
34 

yevs 



-Male 



35 to 

44 
years 



85.0 
(«) 

66.0 
84.1 
64.3 
86.8 

89.2^ 

89.1 

89.7 

86.5 

87.5 

88.2 

85.3 

87.5 

87.0 

85.5 

83.0 

85.3 

^Iki 

85.n 

85.7^ 

85.2 

84.0 

86l2 

64.4 

87.5 

87.8 

•87.4 

88.5 

88.;2 

87.^0 

89.2 



97.7 
(") 

97.7; 
97.0 
96.2 
99.0 
98.7 
98.9 
96.8 
98.7 
96.7 
98.7 
98.6 
96.6 
99.0 
<98.7 
. 96.6 
96.5 
96.5 
98.6 
98.5 
96.5 
98.5 
96.3 
98.2 
97.8 
98.0 
97.4 
97.6 
97.3 
97.3 
97.6 
97.2 



85.5 

(>) 

85.1 

83.6 

83.0 

83.7 

81.0 

83.2 

82.2 

85.4 

82.9 

82.8 

8Sil 

8Si3 

88.2 

8a 3 

81.0 

82.8 

84.6 

84.8 

84.6 

84.6 

8a8 

79.2 

82.8 

79.8 

8a2 

89.4 

87.7 

8&4 

87.7 

85.5 

82.2 



98.8 

(») 

98:7 

96.8 

96.4 

98.8 

98.8 

99.0 

98.8 

99.2 

98.7 

98.7 

98.9 

96.4 

98.6 

98.6 

96.9 

96.4 

98.2 

98.1 

98.2 

96.2 

96.4 

98.2 

98.1 

97.9 

97.0 

97.5 

97.6 

97.2 

97. 

9a8 

97.4. 



45 to 64 years 



ToUl 



79:1 

7X1 
74.1 
78.5 
7«J.G 
74.8 
81.8 
86l7 
7A.3 
77.0 
76.1 
75.3 
74.4 
77.5 
73.4 
72.6 
73.9 
72.0 
67.6 
60.3 
69.3 
67.9 
60.2 



71.6 
73.2 
74.1 
69.9 
7a 3 
7a 5 
67.7. 



05.0 

. 

94.3 
92.8 
03.5 
s93.6 
94^ 9 
04.0 
93.8 
94.6 
94.4 
04.0 
94.0 

oa.0 
oa.7 

98.6^ 
93.6 
03.2 
02.8 
02.5 
92.1 
92^1 
92.2 
91.6 
91.6 
0^.2 
9a6 
89.0 
88.5 
87.3 
87.1 
85.8 
85.4 



45 to 

54 ' 



i 

(») 

85.0 
78.1 
84.1 
8&8 
82,0 
83.1 
83.7 
79.7 
77.5 
82,0 
7a 0 
75.7 
81.4 
78.5 
71.6 
7a 6 
7a 6 
74.8 
7a 6 
71.5 
7a 8 
81.2 
78.4 
79.6 
78.1 
78.1 
7a 8 
71.9 



(*) 
-97.1 

97.6 
97.8 
97.4 
97.8 
97.6 
97.2 
97. S 

oae 

97.0 
97.1 
97.^ 
97.4 
96.8 
96.6 
96.6 
96.6 

9as 

95.0 
9a 1 
96.0 

oas 

04.8 
94.2 
94.0 
9a9 
93.8 
93.2 



55 to 
64 



8 

(«) 
(») 

»V2 

7a 8 
7ao 

^6 
67.9 

6a9 

72.1 
60.6 
6a 7 V 
66.0 
7a 0 
60.0 
64.5 
65.1 
63.0 
61.8 
61.8 
57.3 
57.8 
6a2 
57.9 
58.6 
6a9 
67.3 
6a2 
6a9 
64.3 
63.1 



9a9 



80.1 



65 

yean 
and 

over 



ToUl* 



40.2 

£y 

41.0 

sas 
2a2 
3a2 
2a9 

31.6 
25.9 
2a8 
2a9 
25.^ 
24.3 
23.0 
34.8 

ia2 

2a3 

lai 
ia7 
ia2 
ia2 
ia4 
ia7 
21. 0 
21.4 

^6 

lae 

15.4 

ia7 
2a6 

'19.2 

aa5 



54.5 
(>) 

51.9 
53.4 
5a9 
47.8 
46.2 
47.1 
44.2 
44.8 
42.4 
4a6 
8a2 
37.1 
87.6 
35.0 
32.8 
31.0 
31. 1 
20.8 
2a8 
28.8 
20.6 
8a9 
80.2 
27.8 
2a6 
26J9 
24..1 
23.6 
23.7 
22.4 
2a9 



Female 



61.2 
5L1 

5ag 
5a5 

49.6 

5ao 

48.5 
49.0 
4a4 

4a4 
4a8 
45.4 

43.4 
44.1 
44.4 
41.7 
41.0 
4a9 
40.5 
4a8 
41.8 
5a7 
51.8 
51.2 
53.0 
52.7 
54.9 
55.8 
57.2 
5a7 
5a8 
58.9 
58.9 



2ao 

22.0 
22.5 
23.8 
25.2 
25.3 
2a3 
28.6 
27.7 
29.0 
29.6 
30.2 
30.9 
8a5 
32.7 
32.7 
33.7 
34.4 
34.7 
35.4 

3a8 

36.8 
38.3 
39.6 
4a8 
4Q.8 
41.5 
42.2 
43.,P 
44.4 
44.4 
45.0 
'4a6 



Under 

20 
years' 



(») 

29.3 
28.8 

2ao 

^27. 4 
27.5 
24.6 
24.7 

2a8 

24.7 
24.0 
75,8 

2ai 

25.0 
23.6 
23.5 
23.6 
25.5 
27.3 
37.2 
37.4 
i7.1 
39.5 
30.6 
41.9 
43.6 
4&6 
4^3 
4&3 

4ai 

47.2 



(») 

21.2 

18.6 

24.0 

17.6 

31.9 

2a8 

2a9 

19.8 

27. a 

24.0 

25.9 

2ai 

25.3 

27.8 

27.5 

29.8 

31.1 

27.0 

84.^3 

ao.6 

31.5 

8as 

88.4 
36.0 
37.0 
^.0 
42.2 
44.3 
45.6 
45,9 
44.8 
49.7 



20 to 

24 
years 



7a8 

•76.8 
74.9 
75,0 

7a9 
7a 2 

77.2 

eae 

72.2 
74.6 
72.9 
72.7 
7^4 

7a 5 
.7a 9 

71.9 
74.0 
72.3 
72.6 
7a 8 

7a 3 

68.7 
-60.4 
7L1 
69.1 
60:9 
7a6 
71.6 
66.3 
69.3 
72.6 
7a9 



24.9 
24.5 
28.6 
29.1 
218 
28.2^ 
25.6 
J».4 
3a9 

3a2 
3a7 
3a6 

30.0 
82.4 

8L6 
83.2 
36.6 

36.^6 

3ai 

41.1 
•41.1, 
42.7^ 
47.9 
47.4 
47.0 
48.5 
52.9 
64.0 
57.1 
67.1 
55.3 
50.8 



25 to 

84 
years 



78.2 

81.8 
81.0 
84.6 
82.0 
83.0 
81.8 
8&7 
8a9 
85.6 
79.6 

sai 

7a 4 
79.9 
79.9 
79.8 
81.4 
87.2 
83.4 

8a9 

80 0 

8a9 

79.8 
8a9 

8a7 

77.6 
84.7 
81.7 
81.8 

sao 

8a4 
84.6 
83.6 



19.3 
32.2 
33.7 
28.8 
25.6 
25.4 
25.2 
2a8 
26.0 
26.3 
27.1 
27.4 
3a6 
27.7 
29.2 
29.4 
90.0 
80.6 
32.1 
82.6 
35.0 
85.0 
86.6 

sao 

80.3 
89.9 
41.8 
44.1 

4ai 
4a8 
4a8 
4a 8 

62.2 



85 U) 
. 44 
years 



79.4 
7ai 
Ha4 
83.0 
81. T 
78.4 
77.8 
77.0 
81.2 
78.6 
81.9 
79.1 
81.8 
79.7 
77.6 
77. » 
<82.6 
83.0 
77.0 
76.4 
74.6 
74.6 
77.2 
7Z3 
73.3 
72^8 
71.5 
73.8 
72.5 
7a 4 
78.1 
7a 4 

7a2 



25.8 

27.3 

38.6^ 

38.6^ 

8a6 

31.7 

S! 

88.7 
34.8 
36.7 
8a7 
36.9 
36.2 
38.4 
89.0 
39.8 
89.4 
4a6 
41.8 
4X7 
42.7 
43.9 
45.4 
47.2 
47.6 
48.-6 
49.3 
5a 1 
62.1 

;52Lfr 

54.3 

5ao 



45'to 64 years 



To! 



oa3 

; 61. 0 

oaR 
Tao 

55.0 
71.9 

oas 
7a 8 

70.^ 

72.9^ 

7X4 

71.1 

75.1 

7a a 

71.0 
73.7 
71.8 
71.8 
60.7 
67.8 
67.8 
7a 0 
67.9 
67.8 
6a4 
71.0 

Tao 

7a 7 
68.8 
6X6 
7a 8 



18.4 
19.4 
20.6 
21.8 
28.7 
24.1 
25.7 
2a9 
^.0 
31.6 
83.2 
32.6 
33.9 
S4.2 
S7.3 
87.2 
•8a9 
80.6 
80.0 
80.6 
4a 4 
4a4 

44.1 
44.0' 
44.3 
42.9 
43.6 
44.1 
44.1" 
44.3 
45.0 



45 to 
54 



76.6 
72.9 
7a9 
79.4 
74.7 

77.3 
74.4 

8a6 

JB1.8 
74.1 
79.2 
76.0 
76.7 
73.6 
72.2 
7X2 
74.9 
7X8 
7X3 
74.1 
73.0 
73.9 

,77.7 
7a 4 
7a 6 
7a 7 
74.7 



'29.0 
30.8 
ZJ '0 
87X0 
Sl\6 
27.2 
3a2 
4a3 
4a6 
4X4 
4X6 
44.4 
44.8 
44.0 
44.9 
44.9 
44.0 
4a9 
4X2 
49. S 
4X0 
5a 6 
4X2 
49.6 

sas 
5a2 
5a 1 

61.8 



56 to 
64 



^1 
6X7 
61.1 
6X1 
6X8 
6a7 

oai 

*6a ' 

67.0 
6X6 
67.2 
67.6 
67.0 
6X1 
65.6 
«X2 
6X2 
64.8 
6X8 
6X7 
65.2 
00.1 
6X6 
04.3 
59.7 
6a2 
64.6 
64.4 



h 
lao 

17.6 
30.7 
21.3 
3X6 
216 
3X8 
24.0 
313 
30.3 
30.0 

sa4 

31.3 
31.4 
31.3 
8X5 
8X5 
35.1 
85.4 
8X8 
8X7 
8X4 
35.8 
S19 
8X8 
^7 
9X4 
9X1 



65 
yean 

ana 
oTer 



"ootnotea at end of table. 




2^1 

^ %J. 



23S 



ERIC 



lahh Lobor Forc# ForHdpoHon Rotes,' by Moriffoi Slaffut, S«k, ond As*, Sdecttd Dotes; 1947-.?7— 

Continwed 



Mvitelitfttqs 



WiDOWSD, 

Apctl 1M7 , 

April 1048 

April IMO 

March I960......... 

April IflMi:. 

. Aprill052 

AprillQSa..... 

April IB64. 

April iftss:.. 

Uwdi 19M 

Wutth 1«87. 

Kircb IMS., 

Ifjveh loso: 

. lOrch 1900... 

Mi|r6lLl981 

]^hlM2 

IfMVll 1903... 

M»rdhl9M..:._.,. 

Uarah \m: 

llftrohl966.. 

M«rch 1987 

Manf]U907 1. 

Mareri908.,.: 

Ukrch 19ao.... 
llarohl970.... 
Mvob 1971.. 
Mtreh 19734. 
liirdK.lA73.. 
M«nhi974.. 
Ilirehi97&... 
" i l«7fi ». 



Total 



U.._--i.. 



MaMh 



IJ??::::; 



65.7 
64.0 
60.9 

e&o 

62.1 
69.2 
65.4 
62.S 
6a7 
61.0 
66.5 
66.7 
'A9.8 
£9.3 
d8.6 
57.4 
56.7 
56.3 
55.8 
56.1 
54.8 
54.9 
53.6 
54.1 
54.2 
55.0 
62.7 
62.5 
115.9 
65.2 
65.3 
63.0 
65. 10; 



Under 
90 

TMUS* 



94 
yean 



09.0 
75.0 
81.7 
78.2 
(*) 
83.2 

82.^ 
85.8 
77.2 
69.2. 
88.6 
81.0 
707 
71. R 
79. 7 
65.0 
$5.6 
78.4 
78.4 
68.4 
72.9 
73.2 
84.6 
88.4 

9a 3' 

92,1 

86.4' 

84.8 

93.2 

03.7 



25 to 
34 



85.2 

(») 

78.0 

88:8 

81.8 

81.1 

82.9 

70.3 

8a 9 

79.7 
81.2 
7910 
80.0 

8a>i 

81.8 

8a8 

79.0 
82.9 
-,79.0 
82.4 
81.0 
81.0 
81.9 

Ba7 

74.5 
8S.0 
01.5 

oao 

93,5 
92.A 
92.7 
80.9 

oai 



85 to 

44 
years 



80.6 

(») 
87.1 

SI 

88.2 
9Z1 

oao 

83.5 
86.5 
86.8 
87.1 
87.1 
84.1 
81.6 
85.0 
82.4 
81.5 
82,1 

82.6 
85.4 
82.5 
80f6 
8a6 
01.0 
01.0 
92.1 
89.8 
89.9 
89.3 

•9a5 



45 to 04 years 



Total 



78.8 
O 
74.9 
83.1 
77.8 
79.0 
84.2 

ms 

78.0 
78.0 
76.8 
77.3 
77.2 
78.1 

78. a 

77.4 
77.2 
77.8 
77.'2 
75.3. 
74.6 
74.0 
72.4 
78.0 
75.0 
71.0 
78.9 
70.8 
.74.0 

Tas 
7a8 

60.7 
74.0 



45 to 
54 



? 

79.1 
80.6 
.83.7 
v85.6 

Ia5 

82.8 
8a5 
82.8^ 
8C8' 
83.1 
82.6 
83.4 
82.6 
81.6 
8a5 
81.4 
81.4 

8a7 

85.1 

8aL6 

77.8 
83.0 
80.8 
84.8 
m8 
81.2 
77.5 
^81.8 



65 to 
64 



65 



and 

oyer 



32.8 

33.2 
8a3 
27.6 
27.8 
29.2 
22.7 
20.4 
27.2 
24.5 
23,0 
2a 8 
18.2 
21.3 
16.7 
16.8 
17.1 
1&8 
14.8 

lS.3r 

15.3- 
14.0 
14.0 
16.5 
13.0 
17.0 
U4.1 
15.5 
17.2 
1&2 
18.6 
12.4 



Female 



Total! 



37.4 
38.7 
.37.1 
37.8 
89.3 
38.8 
89.1 

80.6 
,89.4 
4a4 
4a8 
41 2 

4ao 

42.0 

mi 

88.5 
88.7 
88.9 
30.5 
3tf.8 
39.4 
30.0 

ao.3 

30.1 
38.5 

4ai 

30.0 

4ao 
4a7 
4a8 
4ao 

41.8 



Under 

90 
yean 



41.0 

30.7 

(«) 

30.1 
41.0 
47.8 
48.6 
37.8 
35.8 
35.5 
31.8 
34.5 
87.3 
42.3 
•310 
36.0 
28.7 
35.2 
45.0 
M.7 
41.1 
51.1 
£1.8 
40.5 
44.1 
44.0 
88.1 
'40.0 
41.4 
41.7 
55.1 
49.8. 



90 to 

24 
yean 



(>) 

67.0 
47.6 
45.5 

46, a. 
59.0 
52.9 
47.6 
55.1 
49.5 
^1 
50.6 
«7.6 
54.6 
58.5 
54.7 
58.1 
5a3 
58.6. 
55.8 

6ao 

6ai9 
62.0 
63.0 
5a7 
50.0 
57.6 
57.6 
66.1 
07.6 
6Y.g 
64.6 
63.5 



35 to 

84 
yean 



63.8 
64:7 
50.2 
63.8 
«S8.7 
68.0 
61.3 
62.7 

oas 
oa6 

63.1 
63.6 
61.4 
55.6 
61.6 
67.5 
50.5 

oa3 

63.8 
58.6 
63.4 
63.4 
61.1 
63.6 
65.1 
60.9 
62.1 
64.0 
68.3 
67.4 
67.4 
73.0 
79.6 



85 to 
. 44 
yean 



67.6 
67.0 
68.4 
06.4 
69.0 
68.7 
67.3 
09.^ 
64.6 
60.8 
09.4 
09.9 
65.7 
67.4 
73.3 
63.8 
66.8 
63.7 
05. 0 
67.3 
68.9 

00.4 
07.9 
67.9 
71.7 
707 
09.0 
09.1 
60. 6 
3 
0 



45 to 04 yean % 



Total 



46.n4 
48.9 
40.7 
5a3 
51.5 
49.6 
52.4 
63.0 
58.8 
55.8 
50.0 
58.8 

oa8 

58.8 
59.7 
6a3 

iai 
6a4 

59.8 
01.8 

oa3 
oa3 
6a4 
oas 
6a7 
6a3 

61.1 

oao 

61.3 

oao. 

«>.6 
m3 
67.8 



45 to 
54 



'61:5 
04.7 
61.8 
.04.1 
63.0 
00.4 
08.3 
68.0 
08.2 
09.9 
71.0 
07.8 
702 
67.9 
09.0 
09.1 
«0.1 
09.3 
.68.5 

sifi 

09.1 

7a 0 

00.6 
09.3. 
69.5 
07.3 
68.9 



15 to 



1 

80.8 
43.0 
44.0 
45.1 

5ao 

47.8 

6ao 

53.9 

5a 7 

. i51.5 
'62.0 
53.5 
58.1 
53.8 
65.4 
53.5 
53.5^ 

54. r 

55.0 
54.0 
53.0 
54.0 
53.4 
54.6 
53.4 
53.4 
61.3 
40.1 



! P«rwnt of population in tbe labor loroe. 9m footnote 1» table B-t. 

» Prior to theraisiiw of tbe lower affe limit In 1807» tb* total inolnded persons 
•M y^Hf* ^^T" •no column OurtHng "under 30 rrm" Included persons 
14 it^ 19 yeangin accordance with the chance Intrwl* .> rd In 1907, only persons 
10 yean and or^ are inohided. > ^ »^ 

sNotavallahle. 



* Bee footnote 4, table Brl. 



for 1076 revised because of reflnements In tKe ooropater edltins of 
qnesUonnalres, In tbe welghtlnic of sample re8Cdt8,^and in the allocaSon 
procednresusedtooomMnwtelSrnonresponses. i 
« * ^7**" TP^^' ^ percent not shown where base Is less than 100.000: 
for 1067 forward, percent not shown whcta base is less than 76.000. 



'1 



Tabu Employment Status of Husbands,^ by Employment Status of Other Family Members, ^ 

March of 1958-^ 



Kmidonnent lUtnt of buflMuxl.ftiid dste 



.1900.. 

r IWl V 

^VlStt-....^ ^ 

5v:^i«es....i, 

i^^iiS.-... ?i 

'i^ftlMS-.--^— 

1fl6B.X 

1960.;. 4 

im....... 

?v 1972^ 

M7» ^ 

vl9ff4.. 

^tm... - 

■ tm* 

\ im^ 

:tm , 



^^wn^^ 

l^ise*.... 

— A. 

^1^1988..-.^ 

^-1999. ^ <r 

rwo.....-: 

vmm V- i^.. 

7: 1912.....-.^ ::. 

.1979... - .L,.. 

i>i:';tm^. ^ 

■ \ Mi7B-.-«. i 

.>m9« 

V tm. 

HUimiLND Unsmflotsd 



1989... 
19(KL.. 
1991.-. 



2^1l99t«.. ^ 

'SiffiE-I— - I I 



^99T..-. 
fea9«i... 




Total 
(UiooaKidf) 



94.418 
94,839 
8S,0tt 
95,459 
8S,71S 
39,079 
96,396 
96,945 
a6;!768 
37.000 
37.908 
38,144 
38,639 
88k 409 
39.116 



39,812 
39.086 
38,178 
39.039 
39,009 



92,296 
»,149 
99,079 
99,428 
94,189 
94.906 
95^088 
98,512 
95,918 
96.906 
96.049 
97,629, 
97,097 
97.146 
^97.955 
98,247 
98.2S2 
96,799' 
96,801 
87,141 
97,424 



2,114 
1,477 
1,409 
2,085 
1,5» 
1,484 
1,834 
1,033 
817 
7S5 
729 
821 
973 
1.8S0 
1.301 
1,061 
l.OOO 
3.388 
3,382 
1,885 
1.609 



Penent diiUlbatlon 







Family monbar In labor loroe 








By relatkmabip to hoaband 


By empSoyment statu 


_ 

Total 


• 














TOUU 




Wife and 1 


Other 


At least 








Wife only . 


other 


member 


one 


All un- 






nmnbfr 


only 


member 


employed 










employed < 


100.0 


41.9 , 


26.0 


5.4 


la 5 


38;^, 


. . 
SLO 


100.0. 


49.3 


20.1 


6.1 


It 3 


4ai 


3L3 


loao 


13,0 


25.8 


6.3 


ILl 


4ai 


2.9 


loao 


45.0 


27.6 


6.6 


las 


4t3 


3L8 


. loao 


45.0 


28.1 


6.5 


•ia4 


42.0 


y- 10 


lOdO 


. 46.5 


28*7 


6.0 


las 


^8 


3L3 


lOQlO 


>, 47- 6 


28.8 


^ 7.6 


11.1 


44.9 


3L8 


lOCLO 




29.6 


• 7.3 


ia5 


44.6 


2.9 


100. 0 


48.7 


20.8 


8.3 


ia7 


46,3 


2.4 


100.0 


50.4 


3a7 


: ' 8.8 


10.9 


47.9 


Z5 


lOQLO 


50r7, 


32,6 


8.8 


9.8 


48.5 


2.1 


lOQLO 


5L8 


33.4 


8.9 


9.4 


- 40.8 


t9 


lOGLO 


53.1 


84.5 


9.8 


9.3 


50.7 


■ 2.5 


lOQlO 


53.5 


84.7 


9.3 


9.6 


sas 


18 


lOGLO 


5L6 


35.1 


9«9 


9.6 


5t6 


10 


ioglo 


55.7 


StLO' 


9.8 


9.9 


6&0 


2.7 


' lOGLO 


57^3 


37.4 


9.9 


9.8 


54.8 


2.9 


IOGLO 


58.5* 


38.8 




0.5 


' 53.5 


5.0 


100.0 


58.2 


90 A 


9.9 


9.3 


58.3 


5.1 


100.0 


58.9 


30.3 


' ia7 


. 8.9 


54.8 


4.1 


IOQLO 


61.1 


40.0 


11. 1 


0. 1 


56.8 


4.3 


ioglo 


■ 

41.4 


, 25.5 


i 

• 5.9 


las 


S&8 


. .16 


loao 


49.1 


25.8 


6.0 


11.8 


4ai 


19 


lOQLO 


43:7 


25.5 


6.1 


It 2 


4ao 


2.7 


loao 


44.6 


27.9 


6.6 


.10.8 


4t3 


15 


loao 


44.7 


27. r 


V 6.4 


ia5 


4t9 


18 


. ioqlo 


46.2 


28.6 


6.9 


10l8 


48.2' 


10 


100.0 


47.8 


28.6 


'7.6 


It 3 


44.8 


11 


ioglo 


■ 47. 2 




7.8 


;0l5 


44.5 


4I7 


IOGLO 


48*6 


20.7 


8.1 


las 


46.8 


18 


IOGLO 


50.9 


9a5 


8.8 


lao^ 


47.9 


' 2.4 


IOGLO' 


sa6 


92L5 


8.8 


0.8 


48.6 


10 


UXLO 


51.8 


814 


8.0 


9.5 


49.9 


to 


IOQlO 


59.1 


818 


. 9.8 


0.4 


5a7 


14 


TOGLO 


59.4 


84.5 


9.1 


9.8 


5ai4 


10 


IOGlO 


54.5 


9L9 




,..0.7 


5V7 


18 


UXLO 


55.7 


85.9 


9.9 


9.9 


58.1 


16 


IOGLO 


57-2 


97.4 


9.9 


0.9 


54.5 


17 


IOGLO 


' 58.4 


38.4 


l&S^ 


9.5 


58.9 


4.5 


loao 


58.0 


88.8 


lao 


9.3 


58.5 


4.5 


IOGLO 


58.9 


80.1 


las 


9.0 


55.0 


' 18 


IOGLO 


61.2 


4QL 8 


11. A 




57.3 


k n 


loao- 


49.0 


33.4 


6. 


9.7 


39.8 


9,7 


IOQlO 


49.0 


S2.JD 


7. 


9:3 


4a8 


13 


- 100.0 


49.7 


Z2H 


& 


9.6 


4t7 


7.9 


loao 


5L4 


' 34.1 


6. 


HXS 


4t5 


is 


loao 


5a9 


94.1. 


& 


8.3 


42.6 




. mo 


txz 


S2.3 


9-0 


lt9 


45.7 


7.5 


KULO 


54.4 


30u6 


7.7 


lai 


44.4 


lao 


looio' 


54.6 


36.6 


7.8 


las 


47.5 


7.3 


100.0 


5ai 


31.9 


ia4 


7.8 


. 42.9 


7.3 


. IOQLO 


56.9 


98^7 


0.1 


ia5 


48.3 


11 


IOGLO 


v5L7 


30l9 


7.3 


7.5 


48.9 


7.7 


- IOGLO 


51.7 


36.3 


8.8 


7.3 


45.4 


6.3 


IOGLO 


56.1 


4L8 


7.6: 


6.7 


sas 


5.4 


IOGLO 


57.2 


41.3 


ia5 




49.1 


11 


IOGLO 


56.4 


4a6 


7,5 


" 8.9 


47.7 


. 17 


IOGLO 


55.6 


40,7 


7.7 


7.1 


;4ft7 


6.9 


IOGLO 


56.7 


99.8 


.8.5 


8.9 


4&5 


13 


IOGLO 


,«L6 


44.6 


8.6 


8.4, 


4ao 


115 


100.0 


61.2 


44.6 


8.6 


8.1 


47.5 


117 


IOGLO 


oa6 


44.6 


9. 1 


6.9 


sas 


9.8 


lOQkO 


58.7 


4h9 


9.4 


7.8 


40.3 


9.4 










d 







NofamUy 
■member in 
- labor 
fovoe 



5&1 
5&7 
57.0 
56.0 
55.0 
515 
52.4< 
52.6 
51.8 
48.6 
49.8 
4a3 
40.9 
415 
46.4 
.44.9 
42.8 
4t5 
41.9 
41.1 
38.9 



, S&6 
5&9 
57.8 
551.4 
51.8 
518 
52.7 
518 
5L4 

fil 

412 

4a9 

40l6 

416. 

44.8 ^ 

418 

4t6 

410 

41.1 

98.8 



51.0 
510 
5a 8 
4a6 
49.0 
418 
416 
41 4 
419 
417 
4ft 3 
4ft 3 
43;.9 
418 
416 

SS 

314 
818 
'99.8 
41.^- 



The nsuber oT men In hosbaiid-wUB flamil^ss shown here Is smiUer than 
^^i^nniiibai^ shown aa married with spouse preaant In tahl^ B^l becaose It 
Jendlfdea iiiairied eoa^ IwpwhoUUjirbMe % relattre Is the head. 

ig^»?TO9: tat eo af may ste liiehide % wife -or other member who Is unem- 




*Indnde8 members d( the Armed ^Iforoes llTing off post* or with 
femiUes oh post. • 

« Dal4 fer 1975 reirised beoanae of reftnements in the cnmirater 
anestioonaires in the weightinc of sample resnttfi and In th<) 
procedures used to oomptasate ur nonnspontas. 



their 
of 



Tobto Labor Forc« Status and lober Fere* Porticlpatien Ratos ^ of Marrtad W6m«n, Husband 
Pratent, by Pr«s»nc« and Ago of Cliildron, Soloctod Dotots,^ 1949^77 i 



Apmi040.... 
Maroh lOQO... 
April 1061.... 
AprUigsS.... 
AprU 1963.... 
. April 10fi4.... 
April 1906...- 
jOreb 19B«... 
Minb 1967.... 
MirQb.1958.... 



Mttfsh ldL 
Uirab 1901.... 
Maroh 1900.... 
U«rehl968.... 
Miroh 196i.... 
Mmlt 1905.... 
BOrob 1900.... 
Mi»bl907.... 
lAurehlMB.... 
Iforehl900.... 
lf•^phlfl70...: 
lAureb 1971.... 
Ifarob 1973.... 
mreh 197a.... 

UKTQh 1974.... 
Mvoh 1976.... 
Mar«hl976*... 
BOrcb 1970.:.. 
Miuob 1977.... 



April iwa... 

April 1949 

MSrcb 1950.: 

lAprU 1951 - 

April 1961... ...i....r 

April 1963..W......... 

April 1964. f... 

April 1966 

Mirohl950. 

Mtrcb 1967 

March 1968 

3liOWlrl959 

UUOta 1900... .L- 

:Wtteh 1901. 

Umh 1903. 

Ilor0frl908^ : 

•Marohl904. 

ttirQhl906. 

MMOhl900i.. 

Mirth I907.i...i 

.-^Miuieh 1908. 

^f«rehl900..... 

M*Jfohl970 

MlMthmi..... 

Jiiardil9W........ * 

Mirth i978...!, : 

::Mftrcbi974. , 

Mirth 1976 

MHdil976>. 

Mirth 1970....... 

Miiii)hl977.. 



Total 



Noohildren 
under 18 
yean 



Chlldmi 0 
toi7yoara 

only 



Childrea under 0 yean 



Total 



Noohndren 
0 to 17 yean 



CHUdrenO 
to 17 yean 



Number in labor force (thoumnds) 



7.668 
7,969 
8,660 
9,0B0 
9|222 
9,708 
0,938 
10,438 
11,130 
11,530 
' 11,838 
13,306 
13,263 
18,360 
18,486 
14,061 
14»401 
14,708 
16.178 
16,908 
10,831 
17,696 
18,877 
18,680 
10,349 
10,831 
30i867 
31,111 
31,148 
31,654. 
93,877 



4,400 
4,644 
. 4,940 
6,010 
6,043 
6, 180 
6.090 
6,337 
6,004 
6,806 
6,n3 
6,070 
\003 
0,180 
0,160 
0,800 
0,646 



7,168 
7,604 
7,863 
8.174 
6,482 
8,707 
9, 107 
9,a05 
9,701 
.9.718 
^ 9^800 
10^308 



1,937 
3,130 
,3,206 
'3,400 
3,493 
3,749 
8,019 
8,183 
8,884 
8,617 
8,714 
4,066 
4,067 
4,419 
4.446 
4,689 
4,800 
4,880 
4,949 
6,300 
5,098 
0,140 



0,434 
0,7C0 
0|058 
0.792 

A, on 

0,988 
7,370 
7,074 



1,230 
1,386 
,1.390 
1.070 
1.088 
1.884 
1.808 
3.013 
3.018 
3.^ 
3.S0 
3.471 
3.474 
3.061 
3.884 
8,000 
8,060 
8,117 
8,180 
8,480 
8,604 
3,690 
8,914 
8,074 
'8,740 
4.060 
4,310 
.437 
4.488 
4,434 
4.485 



694 
064 
748 
880 
010 
1,047 
888 
037 
071 
, 001 
1. 133 
1, 118 
lil38 
1. 178 
l,9fi 
1,840 
1.408. 
1,404 
1.431 
1,030 
1.041 
1,760 
1.874 
1.803 
3.014 
3.308 

3.5fi 



^440 



Labor foroe partiolpation rate 



32.0 
32.6 

26.8 
36.8 
20.0. 
27.r 
29.0 
29.0 
3012 
3a9 
3a6 
32.7 
32^7 
S&7 
34.4 
84.7 
36.4 
30.8 
38.8 
39.0 
40.8 
4a8 
41.6 
413 
^0 
44.4 
44.4 
45.0^ 
.40.0 



38.4 

28.7 
80.8 
81.0 
8(19 
31.3 
81.0 
39.7 
> 8S.3 
35. 0 
85.4 
35.3 
317 
37.3 
811 
37.4 
37.8 

US 

38.9 

4ai 

41.0 
43.3 
43.1 
42.7 
42.8 
43.0 
43.0 

4a9 

43.8 
44.0 



20.0 
37.8 
.98.8 
3a8 
81.1 
82.3 
83.3 
84.7 
30.4 
30.0 
- 37.0 
39.8 
39.0 
41.7 
41.8 
41.6^ 
48.0 
43.7 
43.7 
46,0 
40.0 
48.0 

5ai 

61.3 
53.8 
: 63.8 
88,r 
6&0t 



ia8 
11.0 
11.0 

14.0 
18.0 
16.6 
14.0 
10.3 
16.9 
17.0 
1&3 
18.7 
18.0 

3ao 

31.8 
32.6 
3X7 
33.3 
24.3 
20.5 
37.0 
2a5 

oad 

20.0 
80. r 
33.7 

"30.0 
36.0 
87.4 

-JO. 8 



9.2 

lao 

IU2 
18.0 
18,-7 
16.8 
14.3 
16.1 
16.0 
16.9 
18.4 
18. 
18.2 
19.0 
21.1 
32.4 
38.0' 
38.8 
34.0 
30.9 
37.8 
20.8 
80.3 
80.0 
81.1 
84.8 
85.7 
88.7 



4a3 



8 



083 

081 
661 
784 
773 

^086 i;^ 
1,347 " 

i,37r;i 

1^861 ^Ol^^i 

i,m^ 

1.488 

l;803: 
1.060^ 
1.043. 
IrTOO: 
1.765: 

1.861; 

1,938 
1,840 
3,040 

i,788:i^^:^ 

l.08«v^r| 



tX7M 
• -13.3.^ I 

i4;6:r 

14.11 

' 16:^3 

17i8i 
10.1:- 
17.0 

vl8;0'^g 

3l,8:'r^*' 
'^32;0^.. 

-'at;Oi$i« 

' 30.3.'<^ 

'37.8^^ 
80.-'6'/%i 

.80;lh 
8041^ 

83;o^ 

84.8 
88.1 



i Poreent of eiflllan Doninstitutlonal popfilatJon In the labor forte. 
* Data »r i07& rertoed beoaoie of reflnementa in the compater editlnr of 
4IDesttoanairM, in the velghtiiig of eai^le results, and in the allocation 



prooedures used to oomiMnsate for nonresponna. 
> Not available. •"Tvr 



: Table B-5. Employed Married Women, Husband Present, by Occupation' Group, Selected Dates, 1947-7^,! 



•AU occupation 




f'? " " 


ManaRcrs 














, •• 


. rrouM 


rroles- 


Farmers 






(raft 




Private 


Other 


'pann 






siofiiU 


and 


and ad' 


Sales 


Clrrlcal 


and ' 
kindred 


Opera- 
tives 


Itoiisc- 
hold 


service 
worlcers 




V 

n uni iior 




and 


farm 


mjnlstra- 


workora 


wdrkfrs 


1 Civcni 


tcchnlctU 


managers 


loni, 
tjtc. farm 






workers 




workers 


visors* 


(thou* 








































inn n 


^ 7.9 


1.9 


8.5 


8.7 


21.2 


1. 1 


25.8 


a4 


11.2 


7.1 


' 7 HID 


inn n 


7.7 


1.8 


.7.2 


32.0 


> 1.3 


24.6 


17.7 


7.' 2 


/|1M# 


IMi 'n 


&:{ 


lv5 


49 


'32.4 




22.0 


18. 7 


8i 6 




lUUL U 


9.5 


1.0 


7.0 


32.4 


1. 2 


23.1 


20.2 


' 5*2 


Q 7>(A 


inn n 


(') 


(») 


(1) 


(') 


(») ^ 


0) 


0) 


(1) V 




(O' 


N MA 


100. 0 


9.7 


^ .7 


8.6 


8.8 


' 25.8 


1.3 


23.0 


0,8 




5. 4 


fi2ft 


100. 0 


(') 


0) 


(•)! 


(') . 


(*) 


0) 










' 9, 388 


inn n 


Si. 2 


^ ..-» 


8.1 


9.2 


24.4 


^1.5 


^22.4 


5.9 


13.2 


5. .3 


ICX 021 


lUU. u 


10.5 


.7 


4ve 


9.4 


•2.5.4 


1.3 


21.8 


6.3 


12.8 


o! 6 


in HM 
lu, o»o 


inn n 


ia4 


.8 


.5.6 


9,6 


27.6 


1.4 


19.0 


8.9 


13.2 


'r 5. I 




IfVi n 


ia7 


.4 


8. 1 


8.4 


28.4 


1.2 


19! 1 


7.4 


13.0 


4! 0 




IfWl n ■ 

lUUL 0 


12.1 


.3 


5.6 


8.9 


28.3 


•■ 1.3 


18.*0 


7.4 


14.0 


3. 8 


11 iim 


IfM n 

' , JUUL U 

lioao 


12. H^' 


.4 


5.9 


8.7 


27.7 




17.9 


8.3 


14.9 


3.9 




13.0 


.2 


- ' 5.0 


8.4 


28.3 


•1.0 


18, 6 


8.2 


15.9 


3. 1 


12.337 


100.0 


12.9 


.5 


5.3 


9.2 


29.3 




18.7 


8.3 


14.7 


3.5 


12,718 


loao 


14.2 


.4 


: 5.7 


8,7 


3a6 


1.2 


15 6 


8.0 


14.4 


2. 7 


13,303 


loao 


^ 13.4 


.4 


5.2 


8.4 


aaa 


l.S 


18.4 


5.8 


15.6 


2.7 


i3.e2e 


loao 
^ loao 


13.3 


.3 


5.6 


8.2 


sa2 


1.2 


17.3 


5.5 


15.8 


2,2 


13,9.'i9 


14. 7 


.2 


4. 7 


8.1 


3a2 


1.3 


17.5 


5.1 


15.5 


& 2.3 


^14,023 


loao 


14.0 


.4 


4.8 


7.8 


31. 4 


1.3 


17.2 


5.1 


15.5 


2.1 
1.9 


-15.169 


loac 


14.0 


.2 


4.7 


7.9 


32.1 


1.2 


17.6 


4.3 


15.2 


10,199 


100.0 


15.1, 


.3 


4.9 


7.1 


32.2 


1.2 


17,5 


4.2 


15.1 


1.9 


16. M7 


• loao 


15.0 


' .2 


4.6 


7.2 


33.3 


1.2 


18.8 


3.6 


160 


1.9^ 


17.407 


loao 


15.4 


■ .-2 


4.7 


7.1 


33.6 


1.3 


18. 3 


3.5 


160 


1.6 


17.445 


100.0 


10.0 


.2 


5.1 


7.4 


33.2 


1.2 


•. 14.3 


3.4 


16.7 




18,217 


loao 


10. 1 


.3 


4.9 


7.0 


.13.0 


1.3 


14.4 


3.0 


16 7 


\\l 


18.908 


100.0 


10.1 


.3 


.5.2 


7.2 
* 8.8 


34.1 


1.5 


15.1 


2.6 


160 


1.3 


19.400 


loao 


10.0 


.3 


5.5 


34.9 


1.8 


^ 13.9 


2.4 


15.9 


1.3 
.9 


19.1106 


100.0 


17.6 


.3 


.5.7 


6.8 


.14.9 


1.6 


12.4 


11 


16.^ 
16:5 


10. 342 


. 100.0 


17.6 


.3 


.5.7 


&8 


"35,0 


1.6 


. 12.5 


.9 


aao23 


loao 


t7.4 


.2 


8.2 


. a 4 


a5.5 


1.5 


■ 13.3 


1.9 


15.9 


.9 


aa854 


loao 


17.1 


.2 


8.0 


b.5 


35.5 


1.6 


13.0 


1.9 


164 


.9 



Bate 



April K47. ........ 

April IttiSr. ^ 

Apill 1949 

; March ittM) 

. April mi 

April 1952 

April 1953 

April 195t 

April 196^: 

Match 19S6 

A Mtrch 1057........ 

: WiToh 1»W, 

v ' Miirch 19*oI 

^' Mfthsb lOeo 

I ; March 1901 

li^Mwih\m.: 

:!1kliirch 1063 

;^ Marth l964.. 

mMiMrchl965:..:.... 

March 1966* 

: Ma^chl9^7v-.-.-- 
iV^ March 1968.V 

Mttch^... 

March 1970 

.y^:. March 1971,^...:.. 
- March I9ri... 

March 1073.,.,.,.. 

Maith 1974 

March 1975 

March 1975 » J 

March 1970 

March 1977..,.:.,. 



< Nqt available. ^ " ^ , , 

* Date for 1975 revised, because of mnnemcnts in the- computer editiUR of 

qiiestlonnalrcs, iij the welRhtinic of aan^plQ results, ^nd in the allocation 

procedures used to competisate for nonresponsea. 

NOTE: Beginning 1971, occupational data are not strictly comparable with 



statistics for.eairller years, as a result of oFhangivt in the occupational classlO 
cation system for the 1970 Census of Population that were introdqced into 
the Current Population Survey In 1971. For further explanation, see the 
Note on Historic Comparability of Labor Force Staliaii-s at tho beginning 
of the SUtlstica! Appendix. ^ * 



TobU Labor force Stotus of th» Civilian Noninstitutionai Population 14 t<^ 24 o/d bY School 

Enroiimenn Sek, and Age, October of 1947-76 / ' 



' School enroUment 
and year 



tW7 ; 

iwa... 

1949,.. 

19S0..: 

1961. 

19W 

1953... 

1954 

1955... X 

1950 

1957 

1958.......... 

1959 

19fl0 

1961 

* i9«2.: 

1«B 

19M.., 

. 19«i.i,. 

.19« 

1957 

• 19M 

1969 

1970 

1971 ::. 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Not ENSOLtKD 

1947,. 

1948 

2949 

1980. A..-, 

1951 

1952 

1953....... 

iaS4 : 

1965..J. 

1956..:. 

1957 

1968 : 

1969 , 

iwio : u.-. 



19fl3..,.--.. 

1964: ^ 

1965- .. 

1966- ., 

1967 

1968 C-.-. 

1969,.: J. 

1970..- 

1971 

1972 

1978..-: 

1974- 

1975 

1976.. 



Both 

90X08, 
14 to 24 

years 



•Male 



Total. 
14 to 24 
yeara 



14 to 17 years 



Total 



14 and 15 16 and 17 



8.927 
0,061 
8,846 
0,189 
0,036 
, 9.406 
9,700 
10,052 
• 10,212 
11,013 
11,812 
12,317 
12,710 
13,409 
K.582 
15,609 
10,502 
17,258 
18,323 
'. 19,016 
I 19,663 
20,422 
21,184 
21,479 
22,307 
22,420. 
22,204 
22,722 
23,584 
23,795 



15,330 
14,006 
14,782 
14,150 
13,034 
12,310 
11,731 
11,096 
11,080 
11,833 
11,017 
12,208 
12,613 
12,^5 
13,465 
13,304 
13,572 
14,163 
14,435 
14,668 
14.004 
15,125 
15,650 
10,703 
17,390 
18,514 
10. 470 
19,639 
19,560 
19,826 



4,808 
5,015 
4,866 
4,082 
4, 790 
5,000 
6,122 
6,410 
5,534 
5,915 
6,323 
-6,667 
6,840 
7,247 
7,863 
8,421 
8,917 
0,228 
0,861 
10,278 
10,471 
'10,957 
11,332 
11,414 
11,875 
11,896 
11,743 
11,830 
12,316 
12,279 



6.806 
6,606 
6,574 
6,201 
5,340 
4,776 
4,442 
4,436 
4,655 
4, 706 
4,704 

5,240 
5, 428 
5,638 
5,409 
5,495 
,5,857 
5,887 
5,781 
5,889 
5,870 
6,064 
6,012 
7,317 
8, 104 
8; 73^ 
8,047. 
8,000 
0,206 



3,364 
3,436 
3,447 
3,568 
^,614 
3,758 
3,844 
4,002 
4,006 
4,276 
4,646 
4,854 
5,030 
5,248 
5,705 
6,032 
6,402 
6.658 
6,613 
6,770 
6,073 
7,200 
7,375 
7,531 
7,710 
7,706 
7,843 
7,006 
8,042 
8,014 



000 

750 



650 
628 
642 

585 
508 
526 
524 
455 
40.? 
479 
406 
4S.i 
409 
3Q.y 
307 
455 



376 
300 
410 
380 
40.5 
526 

459 

.450 



' HI 

0) 

(») 

(0 
0) 

2,214 
2.232 
2,285 
2,482 
2,720 
2,751 
2,^16 
2.878 
. 3,304 
3,576 
^3.406 
#8,479 
3,546 
3,640 
3,738 
3,837 
3,923 
3,004 
4,080 
4, 121 
4, 144 
4, 101 
4,231 
4,214 



(») 
(») 
0) 
0)- 
(») 
(') 

83 
00 

103 
74 
57 

.80 
61 
61 
6Z, 
45 
46 
34 
35 
47 
66 
71 

,75' 
72 
52 
06 
88 
87 



(») 
(») 

1,630" 
1,770 
1,811 
1.794 
1,017 
2,103 
2,323 
2,370 
2,811 
2,456 
2,^ 
3,170^ 
3,067 
3, 130 
3,235 
3,363 
3,452 
3,537 
3,630 
3,676 
3,600 
3.716 
^ 3,811 
> 3,800 



5') 
0) 



502 
418 
423 
450 
398 
406 
418 
435 
418 
364 
340 
363 
420 
351 
323 
803 
315 



438 
478 

300 
308 



Footnotes at en^pt table, 




5.8i8.i; 

5.004 
5.035 

V 4.938 r 

;4.90Oi 

5,,028^- 
5»mi 
6,206-i 
5,307*^ 
5,463^'<'^fe 
5.667^1, 

6^205 
6.4SS2 

;6. 899^2^ 

7,583'* 
7»665V^y 

7.700^'Viv^lS 



ToM« Labor Forc« Storut of »ho Gvlllon Nonlnititutionol PopulciHon 14 to 24 Yoort Old, 'by School 
Enrollmtnt, Sox, ond Ago, Octobor of 1947-76— Contfnuod 



" fichool eiurollment 


Both 


Male 


Female 


lexes, 
14 to 24 
yesrs 


Total. 
U to 24 


Utol7y«an 


liftndie 


20 to 24 


Total, 
14 to 24 


' i 14 to 17 yearn 


18 and IC 
yean 


SO to 24 
>ean 




yean 


Total 


Hand 15 


10 and 17 


yean 


yoari 


Total 


14 and 16 


U andl7 



ENaOIXKD 



!W7..,. 

iw.... 

IMO.... 

Iftftl.... 

1»2.,.. 



^MOO 

iJneii 



IM^ 

1«M...... 

19M^-.. 

IW. 



i i Iffi 

:i«70., 

c iwi. 

s: iwa 

;r?-::l»78 

2:r :1W4-,.. 

spurns:: 

iciW6 

Not EtfKoujED 

^?;jM7..^. 

pSSS::::::::::::::: 

piwo-w 

»W1£.^.....--- , 

feiwai^ 

fe^aw,.., 



, 

^mt 

i;^i«8.ti 

■^iMo.„...^ 

VJWO-:-. 

iiwi.. 

p«8a:-......i 

SiBes-.... 

i^^MW...... 

>^1W^.:..:..: 



"^^im.. 

;^W4. 

gawB 



Labor force (thousands) 



1.877 
2,421 
2.290 
Ik 660 
1,888 
2.830 

3.101 
3.110 
3.373 
3,390 
3.251 
3.872 
4.220 
4.815 
5,075 
5,284 
5.842 
6iW 
8.750 
6.815 
7.218 
7,870 
7.813 



8,096 
8.390 

■/ 

0) 

10^421 
, 10.806 
10,049 
8,020 
8.194 
7; 823 
7,091 
8.155 
8,073 
7,975 
8,296 
8.530 
8,913 
0,230 
9,149 
9.314 
9,892 
10.181 
10.333 
■10.534 
ho, 637 
11,207 
12.208 
12,729 
13.921 
14,877 
15,300 
15,134 
15.500 



^^,285 
1, 107 
1,675 
1,428 
1,810 
1,220 
1,496 
1,801 
1,804 
1,990 
2,037 
2.128 
2.171 
2.223 
2.481 
2.711 
2.782 
3.213 
3.270 
8,544 
3, SOB 
3,M0 
3.885 
4,300 
4.205 
4,446 
4.434 
4.349 
4.535 



li'3« 
6.181 
5.058 
5,064 
4,438 
4,204 
4,044 
4,400 
4,390 
4,507 

-4.043 
4,031. 
5, 124 
5,228 
5.071 
5,158 
5.490 
5.518 
5.414 
5.454 
5.330. 
5.597 
6,317 

'6,701 
7.455 
8,042 



8,166 
8,439 



744 

833 
775 
1,060 
} 013 
040 
855 
1*0?1 
^1B5 
' 1,103 
1,270 
1.270 
1,353 
1,386 
.1.352 
1,437 
1,597 
1, 040 
1,838 
1.806 
lrf^7 
2.042 
2.074 
2,079 
2.303 
2,228 
2.477 
2.443 
2.340 
2,354 



808 

578 
612 

'560 
500 
407 
428 
422 
302 
309 
366 
383 
353 
304 
293 
273 
356 
270 

-264 
240 
254 
285 
262 
326 
371 
406 
311 
308 



382 
'462 
510 
547 
582 
614 
574 
580 
617 
651 
608 
'612 
608 
604 
643 
717 
664 
704 
840 
753 
^843 
820 
751 
720 



.65 
52 
54 
40 
-81 
56 
31 
27 
32 
26 
20 
10 
14 
18 
20- 

17 
29 
21 
25 
32 
32 
17 
16 



473 
560 
675 
646 
604 
762 
779 
806 
735 
780 
. 089 
W»4 
^140 
i;204 
1,324 
1,825 
1,410 
1,375 
1.462 
1.475 
1,634 
1.013 
1,589 
1,025 



434 

355 
374 
382 
331 
343. 
335 
356 
32i 
278 
273 
263' 
342 
258 
244 

217:^, 
247 ^ 
256 
241 
301 
339 
373^ 
294 
292 



149 
190 
163 
245 
172 
192 
200 
200 
330 
310 
200 
309 
330 
371 
882 
423 
433 
446 
Oil 
090 
056 
811 
821 
750 
835 
843 
811 
770 

814 

858 



1,190 
1,248 
4,214 
1,173 
1,068 
060 
\010 
055 
905 
802 
947 
924 
1.010 
1,075 
1.116 
1.065 
1.061 
1.100 
1.232 
1.102 

1:118 

1,091 
1.136 
1.324 
1,386 
1.002 
1,748 
1,841 
1.780 
1.823 



0) 

241 
258 
204 
244 
172 
105 
205 
280 
882 
415 
452 
445 
414 
489 
021' 
081 
640 
704 
778 
921 
. 055 
1,071 
1,050 
1,163 
1,194 
1,158 
1,223 
1,165 
1,313 



(») 

4,376 
4,842 
4.200 
,3,494 

2.082 
3.007 
3.070 
3.168. 
3.320 
3,546 
3,666 
3.760 
3.702 
3.804 
4. 117 
3.030 
3.940 
4,072 
4,005 
4,107 
4,708 
5,053 
6.537 
6.60) 
A 037 
6.075 
6,308 



0) 
500 
680 
846 
862 
. 670 
663 
836 
905 
1,113 
1,171 
1,079 
1,245 
1,210 
1,328 
1,391 
1.509 
1,583 
1,862 
2,008 
2.296 
2.359 
2.784 
2.930 
2,918 
3.111 
.3.367 
3,649 
3.740 
3.875 



0 

4,117 
4.125 
4,001 
3.850 
3,756 
3.020 
3.047 
3.755_. 



3.407 
, 3.053 
3,509 
3.789 
4.002 
4.078 
4,150 
4.402 
4. Ola 
4.910^ 
5,060 
5.301 
5,010 
5,801 
6,028 
6,460 
6,835 
7,020 
6,968 
7.151 



393 
478 
502 
614 
656 
612 
474 
593 
634 
.774 
795 
.717 
872 
841 
900 
: * 040 
1,007 
1,071 
1,185 

1,417 
1,606 
1. 710 
1,661 
1,795 
2.021 
2.003 

1,909 



4M 

422 



V 206 
350 
311 
257 

-2te 

282 

240 

284 

^ 

297 

203 

235 

227 

233 

205 

208 

208 
^175 
^^18 

189 

206 

248 

278 

305 

262 

25^ i< 



107 



310 
310 
285 
357 
336 
439 
413 
848 
388 
410 
407 
525 
506 
516 
576 
577 
624 
677 
691 
610 
6S7 



276 

266 

225 

258 

230 

273 

243 

223 

217 

215 

IM 

196 

200 

158 

206 

179' 

196 

232 

254 

283^ 

250 

231 



65 
106 

m 

120 
76 
. 06 
126 
185 
162 
167 
^11 
196 
210 
335 



241 
360 
447 
433 
453 
537 
'566 
596 
692 
571 
650 
750 
815 



1, 128 
1,040 
1,062 
079 
984 
060 
050 
; 967 
1,026 

im 

998 
040' 
051 
li060 
1,173 
1,130 
1,188 
1,185 
1 297 
1,885 
1,311 
1,278 

1,342 
1,292 
1,403 
1,013 
1,658 
1,545 
1,034 



Fbotnotea at end of tabl(*. 



Toble B<-6. labor Force Status of tht Civilian Nonin '^utional Population 14 to 24 Yeors 6ld, by School ' 
Enrollmeht, Sex, ond Age, O of 1947-76 — Continued ^ 



School enroUment 
and year 



ElfliOUBD 



1947 

^948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952,... 

1968 

1954 

1966^ 

1956 

1957 

1958., 

19S0.,..,......u 

1960 : 

1961 

iwa 

\m 

IftM 

1965 

1966.- 

1967 

1968.:'. 

1960 

1970 

1971 

1972 

\m ..... 

1974, 

1976 

1976 



' ■ i*70T EKBOLLZD 

1947,.-. 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951.- 

1952^1.:: 

. 1953,....:. 

.1964.. 

1956... 

1956...... 

1957 

1958 

19»: 

1960 

196U.. 

1962............... 

^1963.,.,... 

1964.: 

1966..; 

1966 4 

1967,.....?!.. 

1966.^. 

I969r:— .-TTT^rrr: 

1970 

19n..--.,...,.:,.-. 

1972 

1978r.,,.. u... 

1974 

1975..;.., .... 

1976..i.....^'. 



Both 

14 to 24 
years 



Male 



Total, 
14 to 24 
years 





IB and 19 
years 


Total 


14 and 16 


16 and 17 



20tr)24 
years 



Female 



Total, 
UU}24 
years 



14 to 17 years 



Totai 14 and 15 16 and 17 



18 and 19 
yean 



Labor force participation rate ' 



(•) 




^ 211 




20.5 


2 


24.2 




21.2 


24.6 


22.5 




28.3 


31.6 


29.9 




25.3 


30.0 


28.0 


vX 


21.0 


^/2^2 


25.2 




10. h 


23.9 


22.2 


17.3 


23.2 


27.7 


25.8 


20.7 


^ 26.5 


32.5 


28.9 


I. 22.3 


27.3 


32.0 


27.0 


22:0 


26.8 


31.5 


27.5 


21.3 


25.3 


30.6 


26.3 


18.7 




31.1 


~ 26.9 


21.1 


2a. 3 


30.0 


26.4 


20.2 


24.4 


28.3 


23.7 


18.2 


24.8 




23.8 


18.2 




a*' 


y 24.0 


17.5 


25. (T 


2* 


• 24.7 


17.6 


27.7 


32. ^ 


27.8 


19.7 


27.8 


31.1) 


26.7 


16.6 


29.7 


33.8 


28.2 


17.2 


30.2 


34.8 


28. 4- 


18.7 


31.0 


35.0 


28.1 


V ') 


31.7 


34.0 


27.6 


1 > 


32.4 


36.2 


29.8 


20.0 


32.9 


35. 9 


28.6 


' 18.3 


35.0 


37.9 


31.6 


20.3 


35.6 


37.5 


,30.9 


19.8 




35.3 


20.1 


17.7 


35.3 


36.0 


29.4 


17.3 




0) : 


80.8 


(0 


09 0 


05 4 


80 6 




96! 7 


94!o 


86! 7 




71.0 


W.7 


87.7 




68.4 


04.8 


81.5 




66.6 


c 92.0 


88.2 


0) 


86.7 


04.6 


85.5 


(») 


65.8 


01.2 


80.1 




68.1 


0«.5 






68.2 


03.3 


io!5 




i».e 


04.0 


70.6 


(») 


'68.0 


04.1 


80.6 




67.6 


04.1 


76.4 




68.6 


04.4 


77.2 




68.6 


92.7 


72.8 


(») 


68.8 


- 03.6 


74.3 




68.6 


03.0 


74.2 




60.8 


03.7 


68.8 




7a 2 


JM.7 


78.2 




7a 3 


93.7 


60.3 




7a7 


03.6 


67.9 




70-3 


00.0 


63.8 




-72.1" 


wro~ 


67.7 


22.7 


72.7 


01.4 


69.5 


(») 


73.2 


91.6 


68.9 


(») 


75.2 


02.0 


65.0 


26.0 


76.4 


02.1 


70.5 


36.4 


77.5 


, 02.6 


' 71.7 


36:8 


77.3 


OLT 


67.8 




78.6 


01:7 


67.1 





29.0 
91.2 
37.3 
36.0 
36.2 
36,2 
33.5 
34.0 
31.8 
32.0 
33.7 
32.5 
37.2 

3a5 

40.0 
30.4 
10.8 
38.0 
40,2 
40.1 
44.2 
43.4 
41.7 
42.S 



(') 
(0 

86.5 
64.0 
88.4 



- 84.5 
80.1 
8t.8 
76.8 
76.4 
78.2 
72.6 
81.4 
73.5 
75.5 
71.1 
78.4 
75.7 
73.5 
T3.4 
77.4 

Ttie 

75.4 
73.4 



"25.4 
27.0 
27.5 
38.0 
32.2 
31.4 
32.1 
27.4 
43.0 
39.4 
33.3 
34.4 
35.9 
34.0 
32.6 
34.0 
3flL7 
36.0 
36.2 
37.5 
4a 1 
42.0 
43.5 
4^.2 
43.1 
45.4 
45,6 
44.5 
42,0 
45.0 



93.5 
95.6 
04.4 
95.8 
95.0 
93.i) 
05.9 
89.5 
04.8 
90.7 
02.8 

g.3.0 

02.0 
02, 8 

oai 

02.3 
03.5 
.02.0 
91.2 
88.6 
87.0 
87.8 
88.2 
86.7 
88.*6 
80.7 
00.0 
80.8 
91.2 



(») . 
26.8 
31.2 
36.0 
4a 5 

.27.3 
25.0 
39.1 
41.7 
46.0 
46.3 
40,4 
49.9 
44.2 
49.5 

' 52.8 
49.9 
48.0 
49.0 
46.7 
49.5 
51.2 
51.7 
51.2 
52.5 
^2 
54,7 
55.5 
51,2 
.Vi.7 



0) 
96.3 

. 05.3 
05.5 
97-1 
03.9 
06.1 
93.7' 
06.7 
96.2 

* 06.4 
06.3 
96.8 
97.1 
96.0 
06.3 
05.9 
96.6 
96:3 
07.7 
06.3 
91.2 
05.3 
04.6 
04.Q 
04.0 
04.5 

.95.4 
93^ 
04.'2 



(') 
14.6 
17.1 
20,1 
20,1 
13.0 
14.5 
18.0. 
10,4 
21.8 
21.3 
10.1 
21.2 
10,8 

io:8 

10. 4 
10.7 
10,7 
22.0 
23.0 
25,0 
24:0 
28.3 
20. 1 
28.0 
20.6 
31,0 
33.5 
33.2 
33.6 



(•) 
40,6 
5a2 
62.0 

5ai 

49.9 
40.7 
: 5a2 
' 51,3 
61,7 
48.7 
50.2 
48.8 
50.1 
51,1 
61.7 
51.6 
53.0 
54,0. 
55.2 
56:4 
57.3 
59.3 
59.6 
59.8 
62.1 
63.7 
65.6 
65.4 
67.3 



11.7 
14.1 
15.1 
18.0 
18.2 
13.9 
12.8 
15,7 
16,4 
18.7 
18.0 
15.6 
18.2 
16.8 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16,8 
18,5 
18.7 
20.5 
2a5 
22,7 
23.5 
22.4 
24.0 
26.9 
27.4 
26.2 
25.8 



54;3 

55,5 

5ai 

51.7 
47.a 
63, 7 J 
47,7 
39.9 
44.4 
46.8 
30,2 
43,6 
42.1 
49.3 
46,1 
38.5 
4a3 
; 41. 1 
41.3 
41.6 
4a2 
35.8 
41.4 
36.9 
41.0 
41.7 
43.4 
40.5 
43.1 
43.4 



\^ 

9.5 
12.6 
1Z9 
11.9 
10r7 
43.7 
12.2 
13.6 
12.1 

ia4 

11,6 
11,9 
11,5 
14.4 
13.6 
13.5 
14.9 
14.6 
15.7 
17,0 
17.1 
15.0 
15.5 



•(») 

.11] 

20.5. 

13.0 

16.0 
20.2 
25.3 
14.5 
29.7 



17.9 
23.8 
21.4 
26.8 
26.6 
22.4 
23.5 
22.6 
20.7 
23.1 
23.8 
22.7 
26.0 
27.1 
27.8 
28.5 
33.4 
33.5 
31.3 
33.5 
38.0 
39.2 
&9 
37,8 



<7 

(0 

49.9.i 

42. r 

47.3 

49.6 

44.1 

45.7 

44.7 

5a8 

5a9 

43.2-- 

43.8 

42.6 

42.0 

44.1 

43.0 
. 38.0 

45.3 

41,1 

44.4 

46.0 

48.8 

53.5 

47.6 

45.8 



21.2 
14.4 
24.4 
27.7 
28.6 
16.9 
17.8 
23.4 
28.1 
27.1 
26.6 
31,6 
28.7 
27,0 
30,1 
^.8 
28.7 
25.T2 
20.0 
33.5 
31.2 
31.8 
36. 7 
37; 7 
37.0 
3T.0 
38.1 
30,5 
41.1 
43.8 



61.0 
58.8 
6a8 
60.7 
6a5 
6a4 
62.2 
60.6 
61.0 
6a4 
61.6 
50.3 
57.5 
6a3 

6a2 

61.3 
6a2 
63.3 
62.9' 
63.6 
62.9 
66.0 
63.7 
61,2 
65.5 
66.4 
60.2 
66.9 



» Not available. . 
• < Percent o! the ciyiUan noninstitallonal population in the civilian Us.bor 
force. 

> For years prior to 1967, perc^t not s^own where base la less than 1db,OG0; 
tot 1097 forward, percent not shown ^here base is lees than 75,000. 



hfOTfi: Because the nurober.of hV- to i5ryear-olds who are ndt enrolled ixif^C 
schools is very small, the sampling variability for this group Is relaUveiy higltSt:!' 



tobU Employmf "-r^i of the avilion NonlnsHtuH6nol Popufotipn 14 to:24 YMrt Old, by Siheoi 




* EVROUCb 

















li to 17 vMrt 






Total. 








I84nd 10 


20toM 


Mlo24 1 




r 






ytnn 






Tout 


Hand isj 10 and 17 




, Tol»l 

i 



14 to 17 yeftni 



U and 15 



16 and. t7 



IS and 19 
ytmn 



Rmp\f}yrA (tboui^ndjt) 



1,090 
1.219 
1, 113 

1.370 

1,179 

l.TOO 
I.7W 

1, M0 
l;9M 

^1»WI 
2,006 

2, fi06 
X920 
a.(H4 
3,1A0 
3,457 

3, ASa 
3,371 
3,740 
3,752 

• 3,633 
3,887 
3,717 
3.868 



6.000 
ft.0O0 
5,466, 
3.670 
4.864 
4,230 
4.033 
3.702 
4. 141 
4. 133 
. 4. 135 
4.073 
4,445 
f 604 
4.660 
4,616 
4.677 
5.006 
5.109 
5.131 
5.117 
5.012 
5.257 
5.613 
5.086 
6.744 
7.474 
7.443 
6.059 
7,336 



724 I 

i.oSl! 

068 
010 
815 
. OM 
1. 134 
1.131 

i.sna 

1. 171 
1.2S0 
1.278 
1.211 
1.317 
1.446 
1.501 
1.657 
l.«»7 
1.602 
1.808 
1.846 
1.775 
1.042 
I.0Q3 
2. 185 
2,0% 
1.068 
1.044 



719 
'627 
52k 
. 515 
474 
506 
442 
343 
357 
360 
304 
303 

m 

312, 
276 
258 



300 

225 

208 

201 

223 

209, 

108 

254 

203 

317 

201 

218 





I 

•(') 


141 


22» 


i 

r.io 


^1 


0) 


(0 


(») 




1H2 


323 




468 


<•> 


o 


<•> 




m 


234 


648 


4T7 


.») 


<') 




!•> 


332 


962 


a(K» 


£85 


<') 


(') 




•) 


160 


236 


838 


638 


(*> 




(0 


(0 


188 


M70 


048 


'4W 


(*) 


H 


375 


W 


201 


163 


043 


4¥7 


m 


'< 270 


441 


523 


187 


245 


810 




190 


374 


491 


633 


207 


279 


856 


508 


^283 


835 




901 


290 


363 


1,064 


733 


"^306 


$P 


- 556 


646 


375 


309 


1.tl4 


. 730 


208 


453 


475 


606 


281 


414 


i.cao 


-J 677 




307 


540 


701 


290 


423 


1,174 


818 


3(7 


471 


561 


717 


332 


306 


1.144 


783 


336 


457 


571 


640 


343 


'4n 


1.230 




433 


408 


617 


700 


383 


.'183 


1.280 


870 


303 


478 


580 


^ 866 


383 


046 


l;988 


004 


320 


584 


571 


930 


408 


509 


* 1*425 


961 


379; 


A82 




l.COl 




727 


.1^732 


i.m 


4031 


708 


S64 


.. 1.003 


A34 


753 


l;870 


1.134 


395 


739 


.VA 


1.136 


^'42 


870 


2.094 


1.351 . 


soo 


751 


Ml 


' 1.167 


^ 737 


OU 


2.159 


1.303 


485 


808 


618 


1.238 


730 


008 


2.466 


1.399 




930 


627 


KJW 


63ft 


061 


2.596 


1.488 


534 


954 


753 


1 180 


735 


1.063 


2,558 


L4W 


533 


914 


W7 


1.M6 


747 


1. 102 


2,720 


3,544 


568 


/ 978 


738 


1.307 


.720 


1.078 


3.007 


1.758 


830 


1.128 


* 7V> 


1.361 


660 


1.115 


a. 153. 


1,757 
L063 


600 


' 1^48 


656 


1.412 


609 


1.050 


3.188 


£33 


1.120 


636 


1.308 


732 


JU102 

- 


3.377 


1,664 


550 


1.114 




"f 


1 ito 


4. 180 




'^22 


\ 






o> 


KVA 


. 4.187 


8,034 


303 


i 


i 


0) 




.1,068 


3,878 


3,754 








.0) 


or 


S.lOO 


' 4.064 


3.848 






i 


(') 




1.010 


3.380 


3.068 


264 


S 




(») 




024 


2.800 


3,570 


316 






63 


379 


vri 


zm 


3,466 


278 


21 


256 


44 


200 


892 


2.467 


3,368 


206 


25 


ISl 


52 


305 


008 


2,fi7d 


a.510 


• 270 


21 


249 


• 31 


320 


84A 


- 2,030 


, a458 


» 255 


18 


237 


24 


280 


844 


2p087 


'3,364 


309 


: 16 


103 


4K 


255 


771 


3,099 


3,205 


222 


22 


200 


2» 




865 


3^303 


3,257 


712 


17 


105 


21 


291 


898 


3,394 


31,413 


237 


10 


231 


24 


253 


945 


3.439 


3,539 


313 


19 


' 194 


22 


236 


. fl2T 


. 3.431 


3,059 


m 


12 


181 


17 


217 


OM 


3.539 


. aoi5 


352 


10 


142 


!0 


234 


OH 


3,818 






15 


159 


14 


286 


^- h 104 


4,100 


159 


11'. 


- 148 


1? 


20B 


1.002 




4.454 


15&- 


10 


> 143 


14 


104 




«%ou 


: 4.544 


166 


10 


156 


17 


184 


«fT 


1.824 


4.823 


133 


10 


U7 


14 


20O 


1.03.^ 


\000 


.5,126 


160 


9 


151 


26 


183 


1, ir 


i.2«7 


5,262 


m 


9 


127 


17 


181 


1. 184 


i.604< 


5.345 


^ 143 


0 


W 


23 


231 


1,40G 


\08r 


5.702 


^ 188 


15 


in 


24 


r.269 


1.870 


5.4MI 


0.176 


2^3 


' 19 


204 


. 25 


292 


1.559 


5,567 


A208 




20 


212 


13 


m 


1.448 


5.310 


5.013 


168 


11 


155 


g 


200 


1.506 


5.613 


0,077 




21 


146 



84 
61 

139 
U4 
74 
89 
131 
124 
158 
161 
198 
185 
197 
218 

m 

223 

^ 

404 
383 
404 
4«6 

488 

517 
505 
511 
557 
683 
705 



1.074 
993 
948 
001 
034 
894 
909 
863 

rntti 

803 
033 
845 
836 
023 

901 
964 
061 
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38^348 
13.0 
4,944 
004 
4,040 


85,437 
13.8 
4,884 
870 
4,006 


3«p844 
13.4 
4,000 
857 
4,062 


87.803 
13.4 
6,000 
885 
4,184 


38,885 
1Z9 
6,035 
708 
4,237 


39,753 
15.0 
5,051 
1.040 
4,002 


8^535 
1.330 
5,2(» 


41.233 
16.7 
8,480 
1.315 
5,174 


42.&')8 
15.3 
8^577 
1,125 
5,452 


44,247 

ia3 

8,107 
1,407 
8,700 


44,112 
18,7 
8,254 
1.419 

6,835 


44.778 

20.5 
0.171 
1.897. 
7.273 


^1 

0;06Sv 

1.758 : 
7.803 : 


348 


348 


379 


&6 


433 


345 


339 


827 


345 


853 


284; 






3,004 
1,0M 
759 
340 
806 
364 


3,850 
1,621 
752 
340 
605 
351 


31,673 
1,614 
763 
418 
541 
337 


8,700 
1,767 
774 
380 
638 
343 


3,804 
1,763 
791 
357 
682 
341 


4,557 
1,650 
070 
670 
883 
588 


4,888 
1,429 

076 
800^ 
1,025^ 
828 


4,847 
1,867 
033 
518 
985 
754 


5,107 
1,949 
1,083 

607 
873 
825 


6^017 
2,124 
1,354 

870 
1, 171 

728 


6,552 

1,484 

715 
1,270 
^ 816 


7,008 
1,978 
1,804 
848 
1.441 
1,882 


l,085v; 

. 

1.516 ia 

1487-ii^ 


1,130 
568 
684 


1,116 

68& 
551 


1,120 
605 
534 


1, 107 

570 
537 


1,165 
600 

. 655 


1,308 

700 


1,480 

759 
701 


1.494 
774 

720 


1,533 
837 
808 


L878 


&024 
1.128 
898 


1.000 
. 1. 147 
843 


•■l.90Bi| 
1.088,^ 
913 



Tobto B-18. ExtMt of Unompioymont During Hi« Ytor, by Sox, 1 966-76 '"—Contfnuod 



Both SKXsa 

Total who worked durlog 7«v , 

YeMr-roand worken • with i or 2 wmIu ot 

-QCMnifiloyinMit 

TuUfmi worktft * with unemployment 

. Waeki unemfdorod: 1 to 4 

5 to 10 

11 to 14 

Ifi to 28 

27 or more 



TwoipeUa 

2 fpdls.. 

3 ipeUa or morv. 



o( unemployment or more.. 



MkhM 

■Total who worked during year 

YMT'found worken • with 1 or 2 weeka of 
nnamployment 

Fart«year workers * with unemployment . : . . . 

Weeks ooemployed: 1 to 4 

6 to 10 

11 to 14 : 

16to28 

27 or more 

Two spells of unemployment or more 

3 spells 

3 speUs or more 

Fkmalx 

Total who worked durloi year 

Year-round workers * with l or 2 weeka of 
., unemployment 

Part-year workers * with unemployment — 

. Weeks unemployed: 1 to 4 

' 6 to 10 

11 to 14 

15 to 26 

27 or more , 

Two spells of unemployment or more 

aspfflT, 

i'. 8 spells or more 



IMO 


1906* 


1907 


1908 


1900 


1970 


1971 


1973 


1973 


1074 


1074 • 


1075 


1970 




Percent distribution of unes 


Dployed persons with work experience durlog the year 




100. 0 


inn n 
lUv u 


inn n 


inn n 


inn n 


inn n 
Iw. u 


inn n 


inn n 
Iw. u 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


19 A 

1*. 4 

87.0 
33.3 
2QL 1 

las 

1&5 
8.4 


12.5 
87.5 
33.1 
2a2 
10. 4 
16.6 
8.3 


13.4 
8010 
S2.0 

2ai 

11. 4 
14.7 
7.8 


12.7 
87.3 
3010 
17.7 

lU. o 

13.9 
7.3 


i£> 

80.8 
34.2 
2a6 
10. 0 
14.0 
7.6 


90.8 
26.7 
21.2 
13.0 
19.2 
11.7 


8.1 
91.9 
22.9 
10.8 
12. 3 
21.6 
16.4 


8.7 
01.2 
25w7 
10.7 
11.4 

2a4 

14.0 


9.3 
9a7 
28.9 
2a6 
IL 9 
18.6 
11.0 


11.7 
88L4 
26.9 
21.2 
11. 0 
18.9 
11.4 


6.4 
94.0 

27.3 
22.8 
11. 3 

2a0 

12.6 


4.7 
06.3 
21.1 
18.8 
12.4 
24.0 
18.0 


4.2 
95.8 
22.0 
19L9 
12.9 
22.8 
18.2 


33.8 
14.6 
19.3 


33L7 

JA K 
I%> 0 

19.2 


32.0 
18.0 


31.0 

JA A 
I%> 0 

1&4 


32.8 

IK 1 
AO. I 

17.1 


33L0 

1A 9 

AO. O 

17.3 


32.6 
1& 1 
1&4 


32.6 
16. 8 
1&7 


32.6 
16. 6 
1&8 


33.4 
17. 3 
10.1 


30.0 
18. 7 
17.3 


31.3 
10. 7 
14.0 


82.7 
10.9 
15w8 


loao 


ioao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


14.9 


16.1 


l&O 


16.3 


16.2 


lao 


9.0 


ia3 


11.6 


13.1 


&3 


5.5 


4.7 


66.1 
28.6 
21. 0 
11.0 
16.8 
&1 


84.9 

28.3 
21.1 

11 A 
II. 0 

16.9 
&1 


84.0 

Tt.S 

2a9 

19 1 
Aim I 

16.6 
7.4 


84.7 
31.8 
2a6 
11. 0 
14.8 
6.6 


84.8 

20.3 
2L8 
11. 0 
16.4 

7.2 


89.6 
2L9 
22.1 

19 7 
Id. / 

2ao 

11.8 


01.0 

2ao 
2a4 

12. 7 
22.6 
16.1 


80.7 
21.6 

2a8 

12. 3 
21.3 
13.7 


8H.6 
23.8 
21.2 
12. 6 

. 2a3 

10.0 


80.9 
2L7 
21.0 
11. 0 
10.0 
11.8 


03.7 
23.2 
23.0 
11.0 
22.1 
12.0 


916 
17.0 
18.0 
13i 0 
2&8 
19.2 


95.3 
18.2 
20.1 
12.8 
24,2 
' 10.0 


37.0 
14.7 

22.9 


37.0 
14. 7 

22.8 


35.6* 
14. 6 
21.1 


34.2 
16. 3 
18.9 


35.7 
16. 8 
19.8 


3&7 
17. 4 
10.3 


36.2 
17.0 
1&2 


34.9 
1&4 
1&6 


36.6 
16. 8 
19.8 


37.3 
18. 7 
18.6 


' 4o!6 
20.4 
20.3 


34.0 
17.3 
l&O 


30.0 
18.4 
18.2 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


&o 




9.4 


9.2 


10.2 


7.0 


0w6 


&3 


6.3 


0.7 


4.1 


3.7 


3.5 


91.4 
40.6 
. 1&8 

&4 
16.0 

8.8 


01.4 

. 4a5 

1&8 
&5 

14.0 
8.8 


oa6 

39.8 
1&8 

ia3 

13.4' 
&3 


9a6 
42.0 
1&5 

0 a 
12.8 

8.2^ 


80.8 
41.4 

18. ; 

&4 

13.3 
8.0 


. 03.0 
31.8 
19.8 
11.8 
l&O 
11.6 


93.6 
27.6 
18.7 
11.7 
10.7 
16.0 


03.6 
82.0 
l&O 

lao 

19.0 
14.6 


93.7 
36.7 
19.6 
11.0 
. 16iO 
11.6 


00.3 
31.7 
2a2 

ia2 

17.5 

lao 


96i9 
33.2 
21.7 

las 

18.0 
11.0 


90.3 
27.1 
10.2 
11.7 
10.8 
18.0 


00.6 
27.2 
19.7 
13.0 
2a8 
16.8 


28.0 
14.0 
14.0 


27.9 
14.1 
13.8 


27.'9 
, 14.7 
13.2 


2&6 
13.6 
12.8 


27, 3 

14.2n 

13.1 


28.5 
14.6 
\14.0 


28.0 
14.6 

13,6 


28.9 
16.0 
13.9 


28.1 
16.4 
12.8 


28.1 
16.4 
12.7 


20.0 
10.6 
13.1 


27.4 
16.8 
11.0 


27.4 
14.0 
12.6 



> See footnote 6, (able B-14. 

* Worked 50 weeks or more. 

* Worked less than 50 weeks. 



t Data for 1067-O5 were puhUtited In the 1970 Manpower Report, 
s pata revised to refer to persons lO years and over In aocordAnce with the 
ohanges In age limit and concepts Introduced In 1067. 



\ 



\ 



ERIC 



TobU Totol Employment on/PoyrolU of Nonogricuiffurcil Esfobilshments, by Industry Division: AnnudI 

Averagoib, 1947^77 



mi 

1M8 

im 

IttSO 

1051 

I0S2 

.1953.. 

' 1954...- 

IBM 

1B5« 

1037 

1058-. 

105Q_,.. 

1000 

1001 i 

1002 , 

1003 

1004.. .V. 

1005.. 7. 

lOflCi....: 

1907 

1008... 

1000 

1070...., 

1071....: 

1972..... 

1073 

W4 

1075 

1070 _ 

1077 » 



Total 



Total 
privaU 





Con. 




tract 


Mining 


con* 




struo- 




tion 



Manufacturing 



Total 



Du- 
rable 
goods 



Nan 
durable 
goods 



Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


Wholesale and retail 
trpde 


and 








public 


Total 


Whole- 




uUl- 


sale 


Retail 


lUfls 







Fi- 
nance, 
insnr> 
anoe, 

real 
estate 



Serv- 
ices 



Ooremment 



Total 
govern 
ment 



Fed- 
eral I 



Stata 
and 
looal' 



Number (thousands) 



43,881 

44.801 

43,778 

4A,222 

47,810 

48,823 

£0,232 

40,023 

SO, 07^ 

92, 408 

62,804 

51,888 

5^318 

54,234 

54,042 

55,600 

50^702 

66.331 

00,815 

08,055 

05.857 

87,051 

7(^442 

70,020 

71,222 

78,714 

701800 

78,413 

77,051 

79,443 

83^140 



88,407 


OS."! 


»,24l 


004 


37,022 


030 


30,100 


901 


4t,400 
42,210 


020 


808 


43,587 


800 


42,271 


791 


43,701 


702 


45.131 


822 


45,278 


828 


43,534 


751 


45.230 


732 


45,881 


713 


45,448 


072 


40,700 


860 


47,477 


085 


48,735 


034 


60^741 


032 


53,103 


827 


54,450 


013 


60,100 


000 


58,240 


010 


68,860 


023 


68,834 


009 


0OL373 


625 


03,157 


044 


04,235 


004 


82,380 


745 


04,400 


783 


08,045 


831 



1,082 
2,100 
2.105 
2.833 
2.003 
2.0M 
2.823 
2.012 
2,803 
2,000 
2,023 
2.778 
2.000 
2.885 
2.810 
'2,002 
2.063 
8,060 
8,180 
8,275 
8,208 
8,300 
8,635 
8,530 
8,030 
2.83) 
4,015 
3,057 
3,513 
3,604 
3,845 



15,545 
15,682 
14,441 
15,241 
101803 
10^083 
n.540 
101314 
101882 
17,243 
17,174 
15,045 
101875 
401700 
1OL320 
10L853 
101005 
17,274 
18,082 
10,214 
to, 447 
10,781 
2a 107 
10,340, 
18,572 
10,000 
201008 
20,040 
18.347 
18,050 
19,558 



8,885 
8.336 
7,480 
8.004 
0,089 
0,840 
10,110 
«.120 
0,541 
0,834 
0,850 
8,^30 
0,378 
9,460 
0,070 
0,480 
0,010 
0,810 
10,400 
11,284 
11,430 
11,028 
U,806 
11,105 
10,607 
11,000 
11,889 
11,805 
101,070 
11,020 
11,480 



7,160 
7,250 
0^053 
7,147 

7,ao« 

7,284 
7,488 
7,185 
7.840 
7,409 
7,310 
7,110 
7,303 
7,830 
7,260 
7,378 
7,380 
7,456 
7,060 
7,080 
8,008 
8,155 
8,272 
8,154 
7,075 
8,084 
8,230 
8^151 
7,008 
7,030 
8,076 



2.801 
2,480 
2.487 
2,518 
2,000 
2.067 
2.727 
2. 780 
2.796 
2.884 
2,803 
2,848 
2.046 
8,004 
2,008 
.3; 066 
8,104 
8.188. 
81312 
8,437 
8,635 
3^611 
8,738 
3,810 
3,823 
3,043 
4,107 
4,238 
4,177 
4.263 
4,889 



0LSO6 
01783 
01778 
01808 
7,180 
7,817 
7,600 
7.496 
7,740 
7,074 
7,002 
7,002 
8.182 
8.388 
8.344 
8.511 
8.675 

8. on 

9,404 
0,BQ8 
10.081 
10,488 
10.971 
11,225 
11,520 
12,082 
12.508 
12,704 
12,834 
13,431 
131803 



1,754 
1,820 
1,867 
1,010 
1,001 
2.000 
2.140 
2.234 

1^ 

2.477 
2,510 
2,604 
2.000 
2.781 
2.800 
2.877 
2.057 
3^023 
a, 100 
3,225 
3.881 
3,663 
3,087 
31002 
3,043 
4,001 
4,308 
4,228 
4,810 
4,609 



5,060 
5,200 
5.204 
5,383 
5,570 
5,730 
6;. 807 

t,(m 

A274 
0^630 
0^740 
. 01800 
7,130 
7,423 
7,004 
8,028 
8,335 
8,^ 
0,087 
7,551 
10,000 
10,«33 
11,238 
11,631 
11,003 
12,302 
13,021 
13,017 
14,000 
14,044 
15,834 



5,474 
5.650 

6^025 
0^889 
0^600 
0^045 
A 751 
0^014 
7,277 
7,010 
7,839 
8,083 
8,353 
8,504 
8,890 
0,225 
0,500 
10,074 
10,703 
11,898 
11,845 
12.202 
12.501 
12,887 
13,840 
13^730 
14,177 
14,720 
14,048 
15, 105 



1,803 
1,803 
1,008 
1,028 
2.803 
2^430 
2,805 
2.188 
2,187 
2,209 
2.217 
2.191 
2.233 
2.270 
2.279 
2.840 
2.368 
2.848 
2.878 
2,564 
2,710 
2.787 
2.758 
2,731 

2,663 
2.724 
2.748 
2.783 
2.727 



Percent dlstributlou 



loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
iqao 

lOOLO 

loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
m\o 
loao 

10^.0 
IPJLO 

loao 
loao 



87.5 


2^2 


4.5 


87.4 


2.2 


4.8 


86.0 


2.1 


4.0 


86.7 


2.0 


5.2 


86.6 


1.0 


6l4 


8&5 


1.8 


5.4 


86.B 


1.7 


5. 2 


86.2 


1.6 


5.3 


Ml4 


1.6 


5.5 


* 86.1 


1.6 


5.7 


avo 


1.6 


5.5 


W.7 


1.5 




M.8 


1.4 


5.r 


84.6 


V2 


6l3 


84.1 


5.2 


810 


1.2 




83.7 


1.1 


u 


63.5 


1.1 


5.2 


83L4^ 


' 1.0 


5.2 


83.1 


1.0 


6l1 


, 82,7 


.0 


4.0 


82.0 


.9 


. 4.0 


82.7 


.9 


5.0 


82.3 


• 9 { 


5l0 




.0 


5.1 


81.0 


.8 


6l2 


82.1 


.8 


5.2. 


81.0 


.0 


5.0 


8ao 


1.0 


4.0 


81.2 


1.0 


4.5 


81. 6r 


1.0 


4.7 



35.4 
84.7 
33.0 
33.7 
34.3 
34.1 
.0 
3 

32.5 
31.0 
31.3 
31.0 
3a2 

'3a3 
sao 
20.6 

29.7 

3ao 
20.5 

20.1 
28.6 
27.3 
2S.1 
25.0 
26.1 
25.6 
23.8 

23.0: 

218 



la I 
18.5 
17.1 
17.0 
10.0 
10.1 

2ai 

18.6 
18.8 
18.'8 
18.6 
17.2 
17.6 
17.4 
16,8 
17.1 
17.0 
10,8 
17.1 
17.0 
17.4 
17.1 
16.0 
15l8 
14.0 
14.9 
15.4 
15.3 
13.0 
13.0 
HO 



16.3 
16.3 
15.0 
16l8 
15.3 
14.0 
14.8 
14.7 
14.5 
14.1 
13.8 
13.0 
13.7 
, 13.5 
13.4 
13.3 
13.0 
1Z8 
12.6 
1Z4 
12.3 
IZO 
11.7 
11.5 
11.2 
11.0 

ia7 
ia4 
lao 
lao 
0.8 



0.5 
0.3 
0.1 
8.0 

8.8 
8.7 
8.5 
8.3 
8.3 
8.1 
8.0 
7.7 
7; 5 
7.4 
X2 
7.0 
6.0 
6u8 
66 
65 
65 
6.3 
63 
6.4 
63 
61 
60 
60 
5l8 
5.7 
5.0 



2014 
20L7 
21.2 
2018 
2014 
20LS 

aa4 

2010 

2a8 

20.7 
2OL0 
20LO 

aao 
21.0 
21.0 
aao 
2a 6 

2018 

aao 
2a7 
2a7 
2a7 

260 

21.2 
21.0 
21: 0 
21.7 
21.7 
22.1 
22.3 
22.2 



6l4 
6l5 
6l7 
5.0 
5.4 
5.5 
5.4 
5.6 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
&5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.4 
5.4 
6l4 
5.S 
'5.3 
5.4 
5.4 
5.3 
5.4 
5.4' 
5.4 
5.4 
5.3 



15.0 
15vl 
15.5 
15.2 
14.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.3 
15.3 
15.2 
. 15.1 
15.4 
15.3 
15.5 
15.4 
15.3 
15.3 
15.4 
15.5 
15.3 
15.3 
15.4 
15.6 
15.8 
162 
163 
163 
163 
160 
160 
160 



4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.0 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

5.1 

5.0 

5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

4.8 

4.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.2 

L.S 

5.3 

5.3 

5.4 

5.5 

5.4 

5.5 



11.5 
11.0 
12L0 
11.0 
11.7 
11.7 
11.7 
12.2 
1Z4 
12.5 
12.8 
13.3 
13.4 
13.7 
14.2 
14.4 
14.7 
14.0 
14.0 
14.0 
15.3 
. 15.0 
15.0 
10.4 
10.7 
10.8 

-lao 

17.4 
18.2 
18:4 
18.7 



12.5 
12.0 
13.4 
18.3 
18.4 
18.5 
13.2 
18.8 
18.0 
13.0 
14.4 
15.3 
15.2 
15.4 
15.0 
10.0 
10.3 
10.5 
10.0 
10.0 
17,3 
17.4 
17.3 
17v^ 
18.1 
18.1 
17.0 
18.1 
10.1 
18.8 
18.5 



4.3 
12 

• 4.4 
4.3 
4.8 
5.0 
4.0 
4»6- 
4.3 
4.2 
4.2 
4.3 
4.2 

,4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.0 
3.0 
4.0 
4.1 
4.0 
3.0 
3.8 
3.8 

U 

3.5 
3.0 
3.4 
8.3 



" * Ftreliminary. ■■• -n , 

■ Drt. mvnp^ hj tb. U.8. ClTU 8«rvlc Comjnterion Md i«Ufa> to sS^'SSSS"* 



excludbic the Central Int«UlK«nce and NaUoni? 



Tobl« C--2. Froducflpn or Nontufitrvisory Workers ^ and Nonprodiiction Work«n on Privoto Poyrollt, end 











Contnot 


MamilMtarlnf 


Trtnfpor- 
Utioo and 
public 
nUlititf 


WboMo and rataa tnd« 


Vlnanoa, 
Inforanoa, 

atUta* 








Total 
prlrsU 


Mining 


eooitnio- 
turn 


ToUl 




Nondora* 
blegoodi 




Wbobh 
aiOe 


Baton 


Sarrkea 



1M7... 

1M9... 

1961... 

19B«... 
1954... 
IflSS... 

usr... 

1MB... 
1800... 
IMQ... 

IMS... 
19M... 
1M5... 
1M6... 
1M7... 



19W... 
1970... 
1971... 
1973... 
197»... 
1974:.. 
1976... 
1970... 
1977 ». 



1947... 
1948... 
1949... 

SS?r.: 

1963... 



19B4.. 

i9mIi: 

1957.. 

i9n.. 



1900... 
1981... 
1903... 
1988.. 
1984.. 



1008. 

1987 ...... 

'1968.:......... 

.1909.:....;:... 

: 1970. 

1971.-....U-;.. 

1973. 

1*78...:.. 

lSt::d::::: 

l978u....J..... 

i9Tr».... 



Prodaetlon or nonsapcrrlMry workcn ( oiuuidf) 



8^747 
84,480 
88, IM 
K849 
801385 
801843 
87,094 
80^970 
87,000 
88,405 
88,884 
8^008 
88,080 
88,510 
87,089 
88,979 
89^668 
40^089 
42; 809 
44,281 
45,109 
48,500 
48^243 
48.197 
46,302 
40.962 
53,854 
58,000 
51,149 
58,054 
54,980 



4,000 
4,751 
4,708 
4,847 
5,284 
5,574 
5,888 
5,995 
0^201 
0^885 
0^895 
0^917 
7,149 
7,806 
7,460 
7,727 
7,034 
8,148 
8,432 

9; 000 
9,907 

iai03 
iai28 

101881 
101838 
11,900 
11.181 
11. 4U 
13,015 



871 
900 
889 
816 
840 
801 
7A5 
080 
080 
701 
096 
011 
600 
670 
683 
613 
,408 
408 
494 
487 
400 
iOl 
472 
473 
455 
472 
488 
637 
666 
60S 



1,760 
1,034 
1,919 
3,009 
2.808 

at.S3« 
3; 806 
St. 281 
St. 440 
3,618 
3,687 
3.8M 
3.688 
3.460 
2; 890 
SL402 
2,588 
2,607 
St. 710 
St. 784 
St. 708 
St. 786 
2.078 
2,951 
8,028 
8,106 
8,816 
8,284 
2,805 
A840 
8,067 



13,000 
13.910 
11,790 
13,628 
18,808 
18,880 
14,005 
13; 817 
18,208 
18,480 
18,180 
11.097 
13.008 
12; 680 
13,088 
13,488 
13.666 
13,781 
18,484 
14,307 
14,808 
14,614 
14,707 
14,020 
18,487 
18,067 
14,700 
14,018 

ia.070 

18,025 
14,007 



7,008 
0^935 
6,133 
6,706 
7,480 
7,560 
8,154 
7,194 
7,548 
7,000 
7,550 
6,679 
7,088 
7,<B8 
6,018 
6,086 
7,037 
7,218 
7,715 
8,870 
8,864 
8,457 
8,061 
8,042 
7,822 
8,006 
8,091 
8,041 
7," - 
7,i 



6,902 
6,980 
6,009 
6,817 
6,888 
6,810 
6,901 
6,033 
6,740 
6,707 
6,688 
6,419 
6,570 
6,660 
6,465 
6,663 
6,627 
6,689 
5,719 
6,030 
6,044 
0^060 
0^110 
5.978 
6,845 
6,963 
6,000 
6,072 
6,628 
5,759 
5,847 



(•) 



8,484 

8,556 
8,082 

a; 712 
8.751 
8,867 
8,907 
8,801 
8,010 
4.010 
4.068 
8,857 
8.802 
8,903 



8»3U 
8,029 
8,606 
8,743 
9,091 

g;888 

9,610 
0,456 
0,075 
9,988 

S:^ 

101087^ 
101816 
101384 

ia«x> 

10; 500 
10; 880 
11,856 
11,830 
13,131 
12,643 
18,004 
18,870 
18,080 
14,188 
14.709 
16,065 
16,013 
16,641 
16^131. 



84 
88 


228 
346 




01 


246 




85 


204 




80 


205 




07 


810 




101 


818 




106 


881 




112 


802 




131 


886 




188 


886 




140 


394 




142 


423 




142 


430 




140 


430 




130 


440 




137 


440* 




137 


458 




188 


470 




140 


491 




14 


500 




146 


820 




147 


663 




150 


485 




161 


010 




152 


765 




156 


TOO 




107 


723 




180 


707 




190 


' 745 




208 


788 





2,655 
2,672 
2,661 
2,718 

a,02.>i 

3,273 
8,404 
3,497 
8,694 
3,807 
8,980 
8,048 
4,072 
4,310 
4,243 
4.866 
4,440 
4,493 
4,028 
4;«17 
5,130 
5,207 
5,400 
5,829 
5,105 
5,138 
5,308 
5,433. 
5,277 
5,331 
5,488 



Nonprodoetlon trorkcn (thooa rods) 



1,367 
1,401 
1,367 
1.389 
1,000 
1,799 
1,050 
1,986 
1.993 
2,166 
2,300 
2,251 
2,340 
2,481 
2,462 
2,545 
2,680 
2,008 
2,001 
2,014 
3,076 
3,100 
8,344 
8,153 
2,975 
8,001 
8,148 
8,254 
8,136 
3,100 
8,200 



1,107 
1,270 
1,284 
1,330 
1,410 
1,474 
1.537 
1,562 
1,000 
1,042 
1,081 
1,007 
1,783 
1,777 
1,791 
1,820 
1,858 
1,880 
1.937 
2,001 
2,064 
3^099 
2,150 
2,170 
.2,180 
1,132 
2,100 
2,179 
2,140 
2,171 
2,228 



467 
481 
619 
549 
660 
578 
607 
606 

era 



041 
647 
088 



714 
648 
000 
ftU 

061 
671 
737 
7T9 
800 
025 
963 
1,014 
1,010 
1.070 
1,108 
1,100 
1,218 
1.201 

lisso 

1,425 
1,485 
1,667 
1,010 
1,061 
1,722 
1,787 
1,875 
1.962 
1,987 
2,063 
3,100 



3^106 


(^070 


1.400 


3^374 


6^856 


1,621 


S;207 


6^828 


1,643 


3^204 


6^448 


1,691 


3^300 


6^736 
flLJ04 


1,649 


3L480 


1, 711 


3^469 


7^061 


1,771 


3^443 


. 7,014 


1.887 


2; 479 


. 7,196 


1.990 


3^647 


7,880 


1.094 


2;6U 


7,883 


3^081 


3^477 


7,369 


3,068 


3^663 


7,686 


3.m 


a; 006 


. 7,710 


^181 


3^504 


7,050 


3^226 


3^636 


7,775 


3^274 


3^060 


7,904 


3,83(1 


a; 719 


8.161 


3^ 88b 


a; 814 


8,544 


3^428 


3^911 


8,900 


3^478 


a; on 


9,161 


3^506 


8,088 


9,600 
9,054 


3,087 


8,180 


2,880 


3; 300 


10; 174 


3.921 


8,193 


10; 488 


3,996 


8,299 


10; 880 


8,003 


8,488 


11,800 


8,184, 


8,636 


11,540 


8.340 


8,463 


11,663 


8,221 


8,629 


13,118 


8,298 


8,634 


13,497 


, 8,484 



190 


619 


364 




215 
220 


1§ 


808 
816 




224 


420 


828 




241 
248 


410 
423 


842 

> . 8E8 




208 


400 


876 




297 


. 482 


897 




817 


6M 


416 




887 


688 


486 




852 


610 


440 




871 


648 


456 




884 


067 


478 




809 


678 


488 




400 


004 


606 




481 


788 


599 




448 


771 


648 




4^0 


820 


m 


785 


498 


800 


un 


758 
765 


620 




634 


654 


080 


650 


81^ 


576 


963 


?S 


856 


604 


1,017 


083 


610 


1.051 


766 


1.075 


.dsi 


1.091 


807 


1.181 


644 


1.148 


851 


1,191 


674 


1.203 


907 


1.863 


697 


1.254 


908 


1.834 


716 


1,273 


1.002 


1.889 


784 


1.318 


1,028 


1.458 


706 


1,805 


1|076 


lt«» 



Footnotaa at and of table. 



2 Si 



^"^^ NonproducHon Workers on Privott Povrolli, arid 
^^f^ as P»rc»nf of Totol Employmann by Industry Division; Annual Avorogos, 



Year 



1M7 

1MB. 

1040 

lOSO. 

1051 

. 1062. 

lOM. 

lOHr. 

1055. 

1056. 

1057. 

1058.. 

1050.....;.. 

1600. 

1061.. 

loez. 

1068 ... 

lOM. 

iom:. 

1068. 

1067....:.,. 
1068. 

i06e. 

■1070... 

1071 

1072. 

1078. 

1074........ 

1075. , 

1075^ 

1077 » 



Total 
prlvats 



Mining 


Contract 


conatruc- 




tlOQ 



12.1 
12.1 
12.6 
1Z4 
12.0 
13.2 
13.5 
14.2 
14.8 
14.7 
15.2 
15.0 
15.8 
18.1 
16.4 
1&5 
18.7 
16.7 
16.6 
,16.7 
17.1 
17.1 
17.2 
17.4 
17.4 
17.2 
17.1 
17.4 
.17.9 
17.7 
17.9 



8.0 
9.8 
9.4 
9.6 
10.8 
11.7 
18.8 
14.1 
14.7 
16.1 
18.6 
10.4 
10.0 
20.8 
21.2 
21.6 
21.6 
21.8 
22.3 
23.5 
23.9 
23.7 
24.1 
25.0 
24.4 
24.2 
24.1 
24.2 
24.8 
25.0 



ManufMturlnir 



Total 



Durabis 
goods 



Nondura- 
ble goods 



Tnmapor- 
tation and 
public 
utiUUes 



Wholesale and retail trade 



Total 



Whole- 
sale 



Retail 



Finance^ 
Insuranoe. 
real 
e8Ut«> 



NonproducUon workers as percent of total employment 



11.8 

11.8 

11.4 

11.8 

11.3 

11.8' 

IZl 

1Z7 

\Z9 

IZ9 

18.2 

14.2 

14.8 

14.8 

15.1 

15.2 

14.8 

14.0 

14.9 

l.VO 

15.0 

15.7 

16.7 

16.5 

16.9 

17.4 

17.4 

18.3 

20.1 

20.7 

20.5 



16.4 


' 16. 2 


18. 7 


17.1 


16.8 


17.5 


IB A 
IB. f 


18. 8 


18.5 


17.8 


17.2 


18.6 


18.5 


17.7 


10.4 


19.7 


19.2 


20.2 


19.9 


19.8 


20.7 


21.4 


21.2 


21.7 


21.8 


20.0 


21.8 


22.1 


22.0 


22.2 


23.2 


23.4 


23. 0 


24.8 


ta.B 


28.8 


24.4 


25.0 


23.7 


25.1 


26.7 


24.2 


26.0 


27.0 


24.7 


25.9 


28.8 


24.7 


26.1 


26.0 


25.1 


20.0 


28.5 


25.8 


25.6 


25.9 


26.8 


25.6 


. 25.8 


25.8 


28w4 


28.9 


20.8 


28.6 


27.8 


26.7 


2a 8 


27,3 


28.1 


27.5 


28.2 


28.7 


27.5 


28.1 


26.7 


28.9 


27.3 


26.4 


28.5 


28.6 


28.2 


27.1 


27.4 


28.7 


28.8 


29.4 


27.0 


28.1 


2a7 


27.4 


28.1 


2a4 


37.0 



^ PrelJiDinary. 

\tlS^^ ^"^"^ ^ <>roductlon and related 

SSSSJ; COTt^ctconstrurtion, to construction workers; for aU other 
atviaions^ to nonsuperrisory workors. 



11.8 

11.0 
12.5 
12.0 
lS.0 
18.0 
13.8 
18.4 
13.3 
18.5 
la 6 
14.3 
14.8 
15.0 



8.0 
6.0 
7.2 
6.9 
6.7 
6.7 
7.2 
7.6 
8.2 

a5 
a8 

9.4 
9.8 
9.4 
9.7 
10.1 
10.8 
10.6 
10.7 
10.8 
10.9 
11.0 
10.9 
11.0 
11.2 
11.2 
11.2 
11.5 
11.7 
11.6 
11.8 



8.8 


7.9 


16.8 


8.6 


6.8 


16.8 


8.8 


6.6 


17.0 


8.9 


6.1 


17.1 


0.3 


5.7 


17.2 


0.3 


5.8 


17.8 


as 


6.2 


17.5 


10.8 


6.4 


17.8 


11.8 


7.0 


17.8 


11.7 


7.4 


17.0 


12.2 


7.6 


18.0 


18.0 


8.1 


18.1 


18.0. 


8.0 


. 18.2 


18.8 


8.1 


18.8 


18.7 


8.8 


18.5 


14.1 


8.6 


18.8 


14.4 


8.9 


19.0 


14.7 


0.1 


10.8 


15.0 


0.1 


19.7 


15.8 


0.2 


2ai 


15.7 


0.2 


20.4 


15.9 


0.4 


2a6 


15.9 


0.8 


2a4 


16.0 


0.4 


2a8 


16.6 


0.5 


21.2 


16.8 


0.5 


21.6 


16.4 


9.6 


22.2 


16.8 


0.8 


23.0 


17.1 


0.9 


23.7 


17.2 


9.8 


28.7 


17.4 


10.0 


23,8 



' Excludes data for nonofflce salespersons. 
* Separate data not available. 



Serrioes 



8.4 
8.8 
8.0 
8.1 
8.0 
8.7 
0.8 
0.5 

ao 
ae 

0.7 
0.0 

ao 
las 



. Tobl|i.fr->3« Gross Av»rogt W«tkiy Hours, Averoga Hourly Earnings, and A^oraflo Wotkly Eomlngs of 
Production or NOnsuporvlsory Workers ^ on Privoto Poyrolls^ by Industry Dtvlslpn: Annuol Avoragts, 



Y«ar 


Total 


Mining 


Contract 
conatnic- 


: : ft 

Manufacturing 


Tnuwpor- 
tatlon and 


Wholinale and retail trade 


Finance, 
Insurance, 


Services 




prtvatA 


tlon 


Total 


Durable 
goods 


Nondura* 
ble goods 


public 
utlUtlra 


Total 


Whole- 
Bale 


Retail 


real 
esutes 





1M7.. 

1949.. 
19M.. 

JJg" 

1963.. 
w;19M,. 
fl9».. 
1986.. 
1967.. 
1958:. 
19».. 
19M.. 
1961.. 
:I9Q3.. 
1903.. 
19S4.. 
19M... 
19M... 
19«7.. 
1968... 

mo... 

1970.., 
1971.., 
1972.., 
1973... 
1974,,. 
1975,-. 
1976... 
M77»-. 



1947... 
1918.. 
1949.. 
1950.,- 
1951... 
1952.., 
1953... 
:i954,.; 
1955... 
1956... 

1%... 
1980.. 
I960,.; 
3961... 
1969... 
1968... 
1964... 
3966... 
rl96e.. 
:i987.. 



:i90o..i 
im.- 

Wl.-.. 
1978... 

;i?7a... 

W4... 
W5... 
'1976... 
a977». 



Average weekly hours 



4a3 


4a 8 


38.2 


40.4 


40.5 


40.2 


(") 


4a5 


41.1 


4a8 


37.9 




40.0 


39.4 


38. 1 


4U.(> 


40.4 


.W. 6 


(1) 


4a 4 


/ 41.0 


4a2 


87.9 




39.4 


36.3 


37.7 


3U. 1 


39.4 


:w.u 




40.5 


4a8 


4a4 


37.8 




30.8 


37. H 


37.4 


4a A 


41. 1 


39.7 




4a5 


4a 7 


4a4 


37.7 


39.9 


38.4 


38.1 


4a6 


41.5 


39.5 




4a5 


4a8 


4a 4 


37.7 




39.9 


38.6 


38.9. 


4a 7 


41.5 


39.7 


i 


40.0 


4a7 


39.8 


37.8 




». 


38.8 


87.9 


4a .5 


41.2 


30.6 




39,5 


4a6 


38.1 


37.7 




39.1 


38.0 


37.2 


39.6 


4a 1 


39.0 




39. 5 


4a5 


39.2 


37.6 




3V.6 


40.7 


37.1 


4a7 


41.3 


39.9 




39.4 


4a7 


39.a 


37.6 




39.3 


4a8 


37.5 


4a4 


41.0 


23.6 


(Jj 


39.1 


4a5 


38.6 


36.9 




38.8 


4ai 


37.0 


39.8 


4a3 


39.2 




38.7 


• 4a3 


38.J 


36.7 




38.5 


38.9 


36.8 


39.2 


30.5 


38.8 


(1) 


3&6 


, 4a2 


38.1 


37.1 




* 39.0 


4a5 


37.0 


4a3 


40.7 


39.7 


i 


38.8 


4a6 


. 38.2 


37.3 


(*) 


38.6 


4a4 


36.7 


39.7 


40.1 


39.2 




38.6 


4a5 


38.0 


37. 2 


f») 


38.6 


4a5 


3a9 


3918 


40.3 


39.3 




38.3 


4a5 


37.6 


36.9 




38.7 


4a9 


37.0 


,4a4 


4a 9 


39.6 


(") 


38.2 


4a6 


37.4 


37.8 


<«) 


38.8 


41.6 


37.3 


4a5 


41.1 


39.6 


(«) 


- 38.1 


4a6 


37.3 


37.5 


(«) 


38.7 


41.9 


37.2 


4a 7 


41.4 


39.7 


41.1 


37.9 


4a6 


37.0 


37.3 


36.0 


38.8 


42.3 


37.4 


41.2 


42.0 


40.1 


. 41.3 


37.7 


4a 8 


36.6 


37.2 


35.9 




42.7 


37.6 


41.3 


4Z1 


4a2 


41.2 


37. 1 


4a7 


35.9 


87.3 


35u5 


38.0 


42.6 


37.7 


4ae 


41.2 


39.7 


4a .5 


36.5 


. 4a3 


35.3 


37.0 


av.1 


37.8 


42.6 


37.3 


4a7 


41.4 


39.8 


4a6 


36.0 


4ai 


34.7 


37.0 


317 


37.7 


4ao 


37.9 


40.6 


41.3 


'39.7 


4a7 


35.6 


4a^ 


34.2 


37.1 


84.7 


37.1 


42.7 


37.3 


39.8 


4a3 


39.1 


4a5 


35.8 


4a 0 


/ 38. 8 


36.8 


34.4 


37.0 


42.4 


37.2 


39.9 


40.4 


39.3 


4a2 


35.1 


39.8 


/ 33.7 


36^9 


34.2 


37.1 


42.5 


36.9 


40.6 


11.3 


39.7 


4a5 


2!kI 


-39.9 


k 33.7 


37.1 


34.1 


37.1 


42. .5 


87.0 


4a7 


41.5 


39.6 


4a 6 


34.7 


39.5 


33.3 


36.9 


34.0 


36.6 


42.4 


3ao 


4ao 


4a 7 


39.1 


40.2 


34.1 


' 38.9 


32.7 


2!-7 


38.9 


36. 1 


42.3 


36.6 


30.4 


39.9 


38. B 


30.6 


33:8 


38.6 


32.4 


36.5 


38.8 


30.2 


42.8 


37.1 


40.0 


4ae 


39.3 


39.9 


' 33.6 


38.8 


32. 1 


36.6 


38.5 


36.1 


44.1 


36.8 


4<13 


40.9 


39.4 


4ao 


33.3 


38.9 


31.7 


36.6 


38.4 



Footnotes at end of table. 



Average hourly earnings (dollars) 



$1. 13 


$1.47 


$1.54 


i$1.22 


$1.28 


$1. 15 


(«) 


$a94 


$1.22 


$a84 


$1.14 




1,23 


i.no 


1.71 


1.33 


1.40 


1.25 


(«) 


1.0J 


- 1.31 


.90 


1.20 


1 


1.28 


1.72 


1.79 


1.38 


1.45 


1.30 


(«) 


1.00 


1.36 


.95 


1.20 




1.34 


1.77 


1.86 


1.44 


L52 


1.35 


(») 


1. 10 


1.43 


.98 


1.34 


I 


1.45 


1.93 


2.02 


1.56 


1.65 


1.44 


(«) 


1. 18 


1.52 


1.06 


1.45 




1.52 


2.01 


2. 13 


l.T^: 


j.75 


1.51 


(») 


1.23 


1.61 


1.09 


1.51 




l.Gl 


2.14 


2.28 


1.74 


^^-1.86 


1.58 


(») 


1.80 


1.70 


1.16 


1.68 


1, 


1.65 


2.14 


2.39 


1.78 


^ 1.90 


1.62 


(1) 


1.35 


1.76 


1.20 


1.65 




1.71 


2.20 


2. 45 


1.86 


1.99 


1,67 


(>) . 


1.40 


1.83 


1.25 


1.70, 




1.80 


2.33 


2. 67 


1.95 


2,08 


1.77 


■ («) 


1.47 


1.94 


1.30 


1.78 




1.89 


- 2.46 


2.71 


2.05 


^2.19 


1. ^^ 


(») 


L54 


2.02 


1.37 


1.84 




1.95 


2.47 


2.82 


2.11 


-(2.26 


1.91 


(») 


1.60 


2.09 


1.42 


1.89 


i 


2.02 


2.50 


2.93 


2.19 


>.30 


1.96 




1.G6 


2. 18 


1.47 


1.05 




2.09 


2.01 


3.06 


2.20 


12.43 


2.a'> 




1.71 


2.24 


1.52 


2.02 




2,14 


2.64 


3.20 


2.32 


2.49 


2.11 




1.70 


2.31 


1.66 


2.09 




2.22 


2.70 


3. 31 


2.39 


yB.56 


2.17 




1.83 


2.37 


1.63 


Z17 




2.28 


2,75 


3.41 


2.46 


A63 


Z22 


(») ^ 


1.89 


Z45 


1.68 


Z2S 


^^.94 


2.36 


2.81 


3.55 




/ 2. 71 
2.79 


2.29 


$2.88 


1.96 


2.52 


1.75 


2.30 


Z05 


2.45 


2.93 


^ 3. 70 


3.36 


3.03^ 


2.03 


2.61 


1.82 


Z39 


2.56 


.3.05 


3,80 


Y 2.72 


2.90 


Z45 


3.11 


2.13 


2.73 


.1.91 


Z47 


Z17 


2.68 


• 3.19 


Cll 


2.83 


3.00 


2.57 


3.24 


2.24 


.Z88 


2.01 


Z58 


Z29 


2.85 


3.35 


4.41 


( 8.01 


3. 19 


2.74 


3.42 


2.40 


3.06 


2.16 


. Z75 


Z42 


8.(yi 


3.61 


4.79 


P 3.19 


3.38 


2.91 


3.64 


2.55 


3.23 


2.30 


Z03 


,Z61 


3.22 


3.85 


5.24 


■ / 3.36 


3.55 


3.08 


' 3.85 


2^71 


3.44 


2.44 


8.06 


Z81 


3.44 


4.06 


5.09 


/ 3.57 


3.79 


3.26 


4.21 


2.86 


3.67 


2.57 


8.27 


3.02 


3.07 


4.41 


6.03. 


^ 3.8i 


4.06 


3.47 


4.64 


3.01 


3.88 


2.70 


3.42 


3.23 


3.92 


4.72 




- 4.07 


4-33 


' 3.68 


6.03 


3.20 


4.12 


2.87 


3.57 


3.46 


3.92 


4.73 


( 6.37 


4.06 


4.34 


a 68 


6.04 


3.20 


4.12 


2.87 


a.68 


3.40 


•4.22 


5.21 


/ 6.75 


4.41 


' 4.69 


3.99 


5 43 


3.47 


4.49 


3.09 


3.83 


3.76 


4.54 


5.90 


. 7.25 


4.81 


5. 14 


4.35 


J^92- 


8.75 


4.89 


3.34 


4.13 


4.06 


4.87 


6.42 


7.68 


5.19 


5.55 


4.68 


a46 


3.07 


5. 18 


3.55 


4.36 


4.88 


5.21 

/ 


J6.87 


&04 


5.63 


6.01 


5.07 


6.94 


4.28 


6:55 


3.83 


4.80 


4.74 



i6S 



T«bl* C-3. Orets Av«ras« Waakly Hour*, Avvrag. Hourly Earning*, and Avarag* W««kly Earning* of 
Produefion or Non*wporvi*ory Workor*^ on Privato Payroll*, by Industry Division: Annual Avorages, 
1 947-«'77-"-^otiHnii0d 



Year 



1W7 

104S. 

1040 

lOM ; 

mi 

lOIB 

lOU 



lOW,.. 

im, 

.1088.... I 

J080....J 

10flO...J. 

lOfll 

19«2 

lOM. 

1004 

IWB- 

1066 

1067, 

1068 

1060.......: 

1070, 

1071 

1072- 

1073 

1074 

J075 : 

1076 :.. 

1077 » 



ToUl 
private 



$4&» 

40.00 

63.76 
M. f>2 
67,72 
7a 74 

75.08 
78.78 
6a 67 
82.60 
8&01 
88.46 
01.33 
05.06 
08. 02 
101.84 
107. 73 
114. 61 
110. 46 
127.28 
136. 16 
14".. 43 
154. 45 
163.80 
176, 29* 
180.16 



Mining 



Contreot 
corurtruc- 
tion 



Manutacturing 



Total 



950.04 


158.8? 


$40. 17 


65.56 


65.27 


53.12 


62.33 


67,56 


53.88 


67, V6 


60,68 


58.32 


74.11 


76,06 


03.34 


77.50 


82.86 


67. 16 


83.03 


86,41 


7a 47 


82.60 


88.01 


7a 40 


89.54 


00,90 


75.70 


05.06 


06.88 


78.78 


08.65 


10a27 


81.50 


06i0B 


103. )8 


82.71 


103.68 


106.41 


88.36 


1Q& 44 


113.04 


80.72 


ioao2 


118.08 


02.84 


lia43 


122.47 


061.66 
99L03 


114. 40 


127,19 


117. 74 


mo6 


102. 97 


123. 52 


188.38 


107.53 


13a 24 


146126 


121.84 


135.80 


154, 95 


114.90 


" 14Z 71 

15a 23 


104, 49 


122.51 


lul,54 


120.51 


164. 40 


105. 45 


133.73 


172. 14 


21L67 


14Z44 


187. 43 


222. M 


154.00 


201.03 


235.69 


166.00 


22a 00 


249.08 


176.40 


240, ."i? 


265. 35 


189.51 


274.78 


284.03 


207.60 


302,07 


205.87 


226180 



Dunb]« 
Roods 



Nondara- 
ble goodj 



Tranipor- 
tatlon and 
public 
utilities 



Averago weekly earnings (dollani) 



Wholesale and retail trade 


Flnanoo. 
Inmranoe, 
real , 
estate* 




Total 


Whole- 
sale 


Retail 
* 


Berrlces 



$51. 76 


$4^ 03 




5«130 




I:] 


57,25 


5a 38 




62.43 


53.48 




68.48 


56.88 




72.63 


SO. 05 




76.63 


62.57 




76.19 


63.18 


k 


82.19 


66.63 




86.28 


7a 09 




88.26 


7Z62 


(») 


80,27 


74.11 




oaofi 


78.61 


r 


97,44 


6a 36 




loaas 


82.02 


il 


104.70 


85.93 




108.09 


87.91 




IIZ 19 


90.01 


$118. 37 


117. 18 


94.04 


125.14 


122.09 


08. 40 


128. 13 


123.60 


102.03 


131.22 


132.07 


ipo.a5 


138.85 


139. /yu 


115. 53 


148.15 


143.07 


120.43 


15.^ 93 


.153.12 
^167. 68 


128. 12 


160.74 


137. 70 


U '»2 


mil 


145.73 


02 


loaHg 


156.01 


218.20 


2a5.00 


168.78 


234.43 


225.33 


183.93 


257.7:) 


245,81 


109. 76 


277.60 



$33.07 
4080 
42.03 
44,55 
47.70 
49,20 
61.35 
53.83 
55.16 
57,48 
. 69.00 
01.76 
04.41 
O&Ol 
67; 41 
00.01 
72.01 
74.28 
76.53 
79.02 
81.70 
86.40 
00.78 
0.1.00 

loaso 

105.05 
111,04 
118.33 
120.75 
133.39 
142.52 



$5ai4 

53.03 
55.40 
58.08 
02.02 
05.53 
00,02 
71.2* 
74.48 
78. .W 
81,41 
84.02 
8&51 
,9a72 
OS. 56 
:00.22 
09.47 
,102.81 
106.49 
111.11 
116,00 
122.31 
129.85 
137.00 
140.07 
154.81 
162.74 
174.06 
188.75 
20008 
215.00 



* PrellznlDary unweighted average. 
« J u and mamiliBcturlng, data refer to production and related 

^i^^f* contract construction, to construction workers: for aU other 
divisions, to nonsupenrlaory workers. 



$33,77 
86.22 
88.42 
39.71 
42.83 
48.38 
45.86 
47.04 
^ 48. 76 

6a 18 

52.20 
54. 10 
56.15 
67.76 
68.66 
6a 00 
^62.66 
. 64.76 
^51 
68.57 
70.96 
74;95 
78.66 
8Z47 
86.61 

oaoo 

05.57 
101,04 
10&22 
113.06 
121,41 



$43.21 
45.48 
47.68 
6a52 
54.07 
67,08 
6a67 
03.04 
63.S 
65.68 
07.53 
7a 13 
72.74 
75.14 
77.13 
8a 04 
8188 
85.70 
88.01 
92.13 
, 05.40 
101.75 
108.70 
U8.34 
12a 60 
120,88 
182.10 
14a 10 
I5a75 
159,58 



•4 

7S.0O 
77.01 - 
80188 . 

9a«r f 

nai4 , : 
ii7.«4--r* 

137.48:/,] 

140.00 , 

167.31. ^ 



' Excludes data for nonoffice salespersons, 
* Separate data not available; . 



TabI* C-4. Total Employmtnt ond Production Workori oh Poyrollt of Manufocturing Durabio Goods 

Induitrios: Annual Avorag** 1^7-77 

IThounnda] 













Primary metal 
Industries 








Transportation equipment 
























Elec- 








Instru- 


Misoel- 


Total 


Ord- 
nance* 
and ac- 
ccasorlfs 


Lum- 
l>rr and 
wood 
prod- 
ucts 




stone, 
clay, and 
Rlass 
prod- 
ucts 


Total! 


Blast 
furnace 
and 
basic 
Bt«el 
prod- 
ucts 


Fabri- 
cated 
metal 
prod- 
ucts . 


Machin- 
ery 

except 
elec- 
trical 


trical 
equip- 
ment 
and 
supplies 


Total » 


Motor 
vehicles 
and 
equip- 
ment 


Aircraft 
and 
parts 


ments 
and 
related 
prod- 
ucts 


lanaous 
mami- 
lAoturinc 
ludua- 
tritf 





























im.. 

lOM.. 

i«u.. 

1«M.. 

i«n.. 

WW- 
vIMtl.. 
1089.. 
1081.. 
1«M.. 

loes.. 

im.. 
low.. 

!^^0«L. 

1«4^ 
1075.. 
1078,. 
1077 » 



IM7. 
: 1018. 
;1040. 
TlOSO. 

1081. 



^lOBI... 
|?108«.-. 
^r^l088^>. 
|\]0B8... 
f J087.- 
§J088... 
|1080.... 

?-10«aL.-' 
^1081... 

&085..: 
|jl088.^. 



^1870.. 

vim., 
mi.. 

1078... 
{V1098.. 



Durable (oods 



Total employment 



8.385 
8,3^ 
7.480 
8,004 
0,(180 
0,340 
10, UO 
9, 120 
0, 451 
0,fi(!M 
0,856 
8.830 
0.373 
0.450 
0.070 
0.480 
9,A16 
^0,816 
1Q.40A 
11,284 
11,430 
11,626 
11.895 
11.105 
lO.MT? 
11.006 
11.830 
.11.803 
ia;670 
11.028 
11,480 



27 
28 
20 

«0 
77 

178.7 
294.3 
163.3 
141. 2 
1J8.5 

14a 2 

158.1 
203.5 
22a 0 
244.2 
264.4 
265.5 
24a 0 
225.8 

26ao 

817.2 

338.0 
3ia2 
241.0 
190.8 
162.0 
182.01 
178.5 
17a 6 
15a 3 
154.8 



845 

818 

741 

808 

84a 2 

79a4 

77a 7 

707.0 

739. 6 

730.9 

«i55.3 

615.0 

658.8 

«2a8 

582.0 

589.3 

692.6 

m,2 

606.0 
614.3 
596.8 

6oai 

606.7 
.•i7Z7 
585.0 
622.0 
04Z8 
626.2 
55a9 
605.6 
842.3 



M6 
317 

357.2 
357.1 
360.0 
841.0 
363.8 
37.^.5 
.174.3 
36a8 
385.0 
383.0 
3<i7.5 
385.1 
389.0. 
405.0 
43a7 
461.5 
455.4 
471.8 
483.0 
459.8 
461.0 
503.4 
535.5 
516.7 
45a7 
489.5 
500.0 



537 
540 
514 
547 
587.0 
564.0 
581.3 
552.6 
58&4 
605.3 
505.4 
562.4 
604.0 
'604.0 
582.0 
59Z3 
60a8 

6ia8 

628.3 
644.2 
62&3 
635.5 
666.4 
64a 2 
633.0 
668.0 
601.4 
69a 2 

6ia5 

628.2 
652.2 



1.270 

1^200 

1.134 

1.247 

1,364.8 

1,282*1 

l,38ai 

1,210.3 

1,322.6 

1, 355. 3 

1,355.3 

1,15a 5 

1.182.6 

1.231.2 

1.14Z7 

1,165.6 

1.17Z2 

1.23a2 

1,.W1.0 

l,35a7 

1,322.1 

1.315.5 

i.aeas 

1.315.6 
li 2S0. 1 
1,24a 4 
1.323.7 
1,34^6 
1,179.7 

i,ioao 

1,2011 



866 

670 

610 

674 

714. 4 

638.0 

72fl.l 

645.5 

7oao 

706.6 
710.0 
601.1 
587.3 
651.4 
595.5 
502.8 
589.0 
620.2 
657.3 
661.0 
03S.2 
035.0 
.613.8 
.62&4 
677.0 
57Z3 
fl0a4 
600.0 
544.8 
542.8 
544.4 



080 

070 

881 

082 
1,077.8 
U064.4 
1.156.4 
1,000.9 
1,122.4 

1,14a 4 

1. 167.3 
1,076.0 
1,122.5 
1.136.3 
1,084.5 
1. 127. 7 
1, 15a 1 
1, 180. 7 
1.200.0 
1.351.3 
1.36a 1 
l,80a4 
1.44a 4 

i.38ai 

1,334.1 
1.89&0 
1,409.0 
1» 606.3 
1.335.8 
1,387.1 
1.451.0 



1,376 

li373 

1,183 

1, 210 

1.4S6w8 

1,517.4 

1,654.4 

1,417.7 

1.44&5 

1.671.0 

1,585.0 

1,362.4 

1,462.1 

1*470.0 

1.41&6 

1.40a2 

1.620.3 

1,600.8 

1.735.3 

],oiao 

1.060.6 
1,065.0 
21,03216 
l,06Zl 
1,811.0 
1,880.8 
2,002.1 
2,217.8 
2.06&8 
2.074.3 
a.l87.t) 



1,035 
001 
862 
001 

i,iia6 

1,18&0 
1,83313 

1, ioa4 

l,24a8 

i.82ai 

l,84a8 
1,240.0 

i.aoa.4 

1.467.1 
1,478.8 
1,567.0 
1.56aO 
l,54a8 
1.650.2 
1,008.8 
1,068.0 
1.074.5 
2.010.0 
1,017.0 
1.7T2.4 
1,847.3 
2,02a3 
2,03a 2 

i,7ea6 

1.831.6 
1,03&5 



1,275 

1,270 

1,210 

1,266 

1,515. 1 

1.70312 

1,080.1 

X784.1 

1,854.6 

1,85X5 

1,000.1 

1.604.6 

1,635.0 

1,608.0 

1,448L6 

1,547.0 

1,000.7 

1,604.3 

1.74a 6 

1.917.7 

1.048.5 

2,03a6 

2.06a5 

1,709.1 

1.720.8 

1,77L7 

1.003.7 

1,821.1 

l.,640. 1 

1,733.0 

1,707.0 



768 
781 
751 
816 
83a3 
777.5 
017.3 
765,7 
891.2 
792.5 
7ea3 
606.5 
60X3 
734.1 
63X3 
001.7 
741.8 
76X0 
84X7 
861.6 
81&8 
878.7 
OIL 4 
797. 3J#' 

Hixflrf 

056w3 
88a8 
774-1 
86a6 
80a2 



288 

254 

283 

476,8 

07a 0 

706.5 

78X0 

76t3 

837.3 

805.8 

77L0 

72a6 

027.0 

000.7 

634.4 

630.2 

605.4 

834.2 

76X3 

83X6 

86X0 

804.4 

068.7 

63X3 

5ia8 

53X6 

54X0 

514.4 

484.8 

479.0 



267 

262 

230 

360 

294.3 

81X6 

837.1 

32L2 

32X2 

837.8 

34X1 

32X8 

345.3 

354.3 

847.4 

358.7 

364.8 

800.0 

880.0 

43ao 

45a8 
461.0 
47a 0 
46a4 
437.8 
460.0 
40a6 
610.5 
48X8 
600.4 
627.2 



Production woi^kem 



8. 
8.122 
8.705 
7,480 
7.550 
8.154 

7. ^194 
7,548 
7,660 
7»550 

^8.570 
7vQ83 
7,028 
8.618^ 
^885 
7..027^ 
7.218 
7,715 
8.370 
8.864 
Ki^ 

8. 6^ 

8, -^i 

7. 

8.005 
8.891 
8.841 
7.548 
7.886 
X220 



22 


783 


296 


471 


1.114 


23 


767 


'304 


479 


1.121 


20 


680 


274 


443 


968 


23 


745 


317 


473 


1,075 


50.3 


771.2 


307.1 


• 507; 1 


1, 17X 1 


I3a2 


71X0 


805.6 


479.8 


1,084.7 


17X6 


699.0 


315.9 


49X6 


1.17X6 


iixr 


64a4 


287.7 


464.3 


1,017.9 


91.7 


67Z3 


807.0 


405.6 


i;ii&8 


84.0 


661.8 


315. 5 V 


507.0 


1, 181.6 


8C. 4 


588.0 


81X0 


49X8 


1,117.9 


8V.4 


549:4 


29X7 


457. 0 


92X0 


mo 


59X2 


321.0 


496.2 


95X8 


101.0 


561.1 


31X5 


491.8 


09X8 


iiao 


51X4 


30X9 


469.4 


914.6 


110.8 


526.7 


81X6 


'477-7 


987.3 


115.3 


526.6 


324.1 


48X9 


947.4 


104.1 


581.6' 


887.0 


49X8 


1,00X6 


96.1 


53X4 


857.4 


504.6 


1,06X0 


137.8 


' 5364 


88X5 


517.3 


1.099.9 


174.1 


51X7 


374.9 


409. -O 


1,06X1 


101.7 


52X9 


880.7 


50X9 


1,04X2 


181.8 


526.2 


401.8 


526.4 


1,C87.0 


131.5 


49X7 


S7X8 


50X9 


1.04X2 


95.8 


504.3 


S7X1 


50X8 


06X6 


01.8 


685.8 


416.2 


526.8 


98X0 


9X1 


554:0 


44X2 


55X4 


1.C64.5 


84.0 


53X2 


42X1 


55X4 


1.074.1 


70.7 


48X8 


864.8 


484.5 


01X0 


71.5 


507.8 


4C1.0 


40X4 


03X8 


7a 5 


548.8 


41X0 


61X8 


04X0 



676 
594 
.i"527 
687 
620.2 
641.5 
62X4 
64X1 
604.5 
505.4 
60X1 
486.5 
47a 0 
52X4' 
47X4 
47X8 
470.1 
51X6 
58X4 
58X0 
500.5 
60X2 
61X6 
50X6 
457.8 
46X4 
48X2 
48X0 
424.0 
42X6 
424.0 



826 
809 
714 
812 
883.0 
859.4 
087.4 
851.1 
897.8 
90X7 
91X2 
824.5 
86X5 
874.8 
82X0 
86X7 
881.6 
914.8 
98X7 
1,051.9 
1,05X5 
1,071.8 
1^10X4 
1.061.8 
1.01X9 
1.067.4 
1.155.9 
1.15X0 
90X0 
1,04X6 
1. 100.2 



1,087 
1,074 

000 

920 
1,12X7 
1,16X0 
1.18X0 
1.04X2 
1,000.2 
1, 15X5 
1. 14X1 

94X5 
1.027.2 
1,08X0 

07X4 
1.087.8 
1,06X2 
1, 12X4 
1,214.8 
1.84X6 
1,86X8 
1.84X5 
1.88X2 
1.82X0 
1.18X8 
1.26X6 
1,41X7 
1.404.7 
l;84X0 
1.88X8 
1.42X6 



81C 
761 
638 , 
770 
866.8 
000.1 
1.02X6 
88X8 
024.2 
07X4 
05X7 
857.8 
08X4 
09X8 
07X4 
1.06X7 
1.0818 
1.08X5 
1,14X5 
1.82X8 
1.82X2 
1,81X1 
1.84X5 
1,20X1 
1.17X4 
1.24X0 
1,88X7 
1,87X2 
1,18X7 
1^0.4 
1.28X5 



1,C89 
1,027 

076 
1,029 
1.21X1 
1.881.4 
1,64X0 
1,8S1.4 
1,414.1 
1,8618 
1.80X0 
1,12X6 
1,16X4 
1, 107. 4 

09X7 
1.060.0 
1. 11X8 
1.11X6 
1.21X7 
1.85X5 
1,871.4 
1,441.2 
1,45X2 
1,241.0 
1.222L6 
1.28X5 
1.887.7 
1.2816 
1,147.0 
1,22X2 
1,27X7 



026 

682 

618 

617 

681.8 

61X7 

789.4 

601.5 

71X8 

-61X5 
601.7 
45X5 
587.6 
66X3 
47X1 
5810 
57X8 
57X2 
65X0 

• 67X3 
62X0 
08X8 
70X0 
6012 
66LX 
66X6 
74X4 
68X8 
8BX4 
68t8 
00X5 



177 
175 
107 
. 200 
848.4 
49X4 
660.2 
56X2 
62X6 
561.0 
591.4 
401.0 
44X7 
86X6 
847.7 
84X1 
.86X8 

mo 

85X8 
44X4 

501. 5 
50X5 
4610 
880.8 
28X8 
27X0 
29X2 
20X8 
27X4 
25X0 
24X7 



218 

205 

181 

180 

22X8 

28X2 

24X8 

281.0 

220.6 

28X1 

28X1 

2118 

28X8 

28X6 

22X1 

22X1 

28X8 

2810 

24X1 

274.7 

281.8 

2810 

20X0 

27X0 

201.8 

277.0 

806.7 

821.8 

29X0 

8ia 1. 

82X6 



?{!^^ :*PrBllmliiarj. 



< Ineludes oiber Indrntrias not aliown separately. 



Tabk Nonproducfion Workers and Npnproductton Worictrs os PtrcMf of Total Employmont on Povrollt 
• of MontifactMring pMroblo Goods Industries: Annual Averages, 1947-77 



Durable goods 



ToUl 



Ord- 
nance 
and Bc 
ceawrlea 



Lum- 
ber and 
wood 
prod- 
ucts 



Furni- 
ture 
and 

fixtures 



Stone, 
clay, and 

prod- 
ucts 



Primary metal 
industries 



Total 1 



Blast 
furnace 
and 
baslo 
iteol 
prod- 
ucts 



Fabri- 
cated 
metat 
prod- 
ucts 



Machin- 
ery 
except 
elec- 
trical 



Elec- 
trical 
equip- 
ment 
and 
supplies 



Transportation equipment 



Total i 



Motor 
▼ehicles 
and 
equip- 
ment 



Aircraft 
and 
parts 



Nonproduotlon workers (thousands) 



Instru- 
ments 
and 
related 
prod- 
ucts 



uuurn* 
facturliif' 
Indus* 
Ules 



1,357 


5 


1,401 


5 


1,367 


0 


1,399 


7 




17.7 


1,790 


48.5 


1,050 


00.7 


1,035 


60,2 


1,003 


40.5 


2,105 


53.0 


2,300 


50.8 


2,251 


75.7 


2,340 


la'). A 


2,431 


118.1 


2,452 


133.0 


2,545 
2,589 


145.1 


150.3 


2,603 
2,601 


130.8 


120.7 


2,014 


133.0 


3,075 
3, 160 


143.1 


140.8 


3,244 


184.4 


3,158 


110.4 


2,075 
3,001 


05.0 


01.0 


3,148 


90.5 


3,254 


01.0 


3,130 


oao 


3,100 


86.8 


3.260 


84.3 



02 


40 


60 


01 


42 


70 


OX 


48 


71 


63 


47 


74' 


60.0 


50.1 


70.0 


7a 5 


51.5 


84.2 


7a 8 


54.0 


87.7 


07.5 


54.2 


88.3 


07.3 


56.8 


02.6 


60.1 


60.0 


08.3 


67.3 


61.3 


102.6 


65.6 


62.1 


104.5 


66w6 


64.0 


107.8 


65,7 


64.5 


11Z2 


64.5 


63.6 


112.6 


62.6 


65.5 


114.6 


66.0 


65.8 


116.0 


72.6 


68.0 


12a 0 


74.5 


73.8 


123.7 


77.0 


70.0 


120.0 


78.1 


8a5 


128.4 


70.2 


81.0 


ue.6 


80.5 


. 82.8 


i3ao 


sao 


81.0 


131.3 


81.7* 


81.0 


13a 8 


86.8 


87.2 


132.0 


88.8 


03.3 


138.0 


03.0 


03.6 


187.8 


03.1 


86.4 


120.0 


07.8 


87.6 


127.8 


05.5 


oao 


132.0 



165 


81 


163 


160 


65 


170 


166 


83 


167 


172 


87 , 


170 


189.2 


04.2 


104.8 


107.4 


06.5 




2ia5 


105.7 


210.0 


201.4 


90.4 


218.8 


200.7 


102.4 


2216 


223.7 


111.2 


239.7 


237.4 


110.8 


254.1 


225.5 


114.6 


252.4 


228.8 


116.4 


254.0 


237.4 


123.0 


261.0 


228.1 


- 117.1 


258.5 


228.3 


116.5 


2010 


224.8 


lia8 


266.5 


220.0 


113.6 


275.4 


230.0 


118.0 


280.3 


250.8 


121.0 


200.4 


262.0 


125.7 


300.0 


260.8 


139.7 


818.9 


273.8 


180,2 


332.0 


272:4 


127.8 


320.1 


26a5 


12a6 


32a2 


25X4 


115.0 


32a5 


250.2 


118.2 


8410 


200.4 


122.1 


356.3 


26a7 


rns 


330.8 


257.2 


110.2 


841,5 


262.1 


i2a4 


351.4 



288 

208 

282 

281 

820.0 

353.5 

371.5 

371.5 

370.3 

413.1 

442.8 

410.0 

4210 

443.1 

442.2 

456.4 

47a 1 

489.2 

52a5 
560.4 

ooao 

623.4 
6&a4 
659.2 
628.7 
636.2 
676.4 
723L1 
722.8 
735.0 
766.5 



225 


286 


230 


243 


224 


234 


221 


236 


247.8 


802.0 


275.0 


871.8 


3017 


426.2 


806.6 


422.7 


316.6 


44a5 


847.7 


488.2 


885.1 


5111 


901.7 


4710 


427.0 


47L6 


47a 8 


461.5 


40a9 


455.0 


516.3 


487.1 


510.6 


407.4 


507.8 


484.7 


518.7 


409.0 


583.6 


552.2 


636.7 


577.1 


656.4 


507.4 


6714 


607.8 


651.0 


558.1 


500.0 


507,2 


602.3 


505.9 


633.9 


536.0 


658.0 


536.fr 


62ao 


601.2 


621.2 


506.8 


940.0 


628,3 



Nonproduction workers as percent of total employment 



16.2 


18.5 


7.3 


16.8 


17 0 


7.5 


18.3 


23.1 


8.2 


17.2 


23.3 


7.8 


17.7 


23.0 


8.2 


19.2 


27.1 


6.9 


10.3 


25.0 


0.2 


21.2 


30.7 


0.5 


20.0 


35.1 


0.1 


22.0 


38.7 


0.5 


23.4 


42.7 


las 


25.5 


47.0 


ia7 


25.0 


51.8 


lai 


'26.7 


53.7 


ia5 


27.0 


54.7 


11.1 


26.8 


54.0 


ia6' 


26.0 


56.6 


11.1 


26.5 


57.3 


12.0 


25.0 


57.4 


12.3 


25.8 


51.2 


12.7 


26.0 


45.1 


13.1 


27.3 


7 43.3 


13.2 


27.3 


^ 42.5 


13.3 


28.2 


45.6 


110 


28.1 


49.8 


> 13.0 


27.3 


50.1 


. 13.0 


26.6 


MO. 6 


13.8 


27.4 


51.0 


110 


20.4 


53.3 


16.7 


28.7 


54.8 


16.1 


28.4 


54.5 


110 



11.0 


12.3 


12.0 


12.1 


12.8 


13.1 


18.0 


13.8 


116 


12.0 


13.5 


13.8 


110 


13.6 


13.0 


114 


110 


15.4 


14.0^ 


15.1 


15.2 


15.0 


16.0 


16.5 


15.6 


15.8 


15.6 


16.0 


16.2 


16.5 


16.4 


17.2 


17.5 


17.2 


18.6 


10.5 


16.6 


17.8 


10.3 


16.8 


18.6 


io;3 


17.3 


10.3 


2ao 


17.0 


10.3 


10.6 


16.0 


10.5 


10.2 


17.0 


10.6 


ia6 


17.0 


10.7 


18.4 


17.1 


10.7 


18.6 


17.7 


20.4 


10.8 


17.4 


10.0 


2a5 


17.0 


10.8 


20.1 


17.6 


20.5 


2a 7 


17.8 


2a6 


21.2 


17.3 


20.1 


20.3 


17.4 


2ao 


10.6 


18.1 


20.0 


20.1 


10.2 


21.0 


22,1 


17. 0 
17.8 


20.4 


21.6 


20.4 


21.8 



12. a 
12.5 
13.6 
12.0 
13.2 
15.1 
14.6 
15.3 
114 
15.7 
16.7 
10.1 
10.8 
18.0 
10.6 
10.7 
18.8 
18.1 

n.i 

18.6 

to. 8 
20.4 
2a2 

2a3 

20.0 
20.3 
10.6 
20.0 
22.2 
22.0 
22.1 



10.0 
17.3 
18.1 
10.3 
18.0 
20.6 
200 
21.0 
21.8 
23^ 
22.6 
23.0 
28.8 
23.4 
23.3 
23.1 
22.6 
22.2 
22.7 
22.0 
23.0 
23.8 
24.0 
23.5 
22.0 
23.6 
25.4 
216 
212 



2ao 

21.7 
23.0 
23.2 
22.4 
23.3 
23.0 
20.2 
20.2 
20.3 
27.0 
30.0 
20.3 

3ao 

31.2 

sao 

30.7 
30.4 

sao 

20.7 
8a5 

8i.r 

32.0 
33.3 
84.7 
33.7 
32.3 
32.0 
34.0 
35.4 
35.0 



21.7 


18.5 


23.2 


10.1 


20.0 


10.3 


22.3 


18. T> 


22.3 


10.0 


23.3 


21.8 


22.0 


21.6 


25.8 


211 


25.5 


23.8 


20.3 


.20.4 


28.7 


20.0 


31.4 


20.7 


8ao 


.28.8 


32.1 


20.4 


33.5 


31.5 


32.0 


31. 5 


83.4 


sao 


32.0 


30.2 


31.3 


28.7 


sao 


28.8 


32.5 


20.0 


33.2 


20.3 


33.4 


20.6 


84.0 


31.0 


33.8 


20.3 


32.0 


28.5 


31.4 


28.2 


32.4 


20.5 


35.3 


3a4 


33.0 


20.2 


33.5 


20.1 



^.Prelfmlnary. 



142 

149 

138 

180 

151.5 

15&8 

177.0 

1612 

17Z0 

173.0 

167.6 

1510 

1518 

16a 8 

158.2 

157.7 

167.7 

178.7 

183.8 

101.3 

188.0 

103,0 

208,4 

103.1 

101.3 

1012 

21L9 

208.5 

mr 

188.8 
107.7 



63 


54 


63 


57 


97 , 


58 


74 


61 


110.4 


72.0 


176.9 


70.8 


209.3 


. 87.8 


222.7 


oa3 


235.8 


03.6 


279.3 


10L7 


8014 


100. 0 


279.1 


100.0 


2719 


115.0 


258.8 


121,7 


292.0 


1213 


289.3 


120.6 


288.4 


132.5 


269.8 


135.0 


267.9 


140.0 


306.9 


159.2 


382,1 


160.0 


84a6 


177.0 


34ai 


"182.7 


290.4 


182.4 


247.5 


179.5 


2810 


182.0 


2414 


loao 


24a6 


107.7 


241, 0 


105.8 


234.8 


100.3^ 


235.3 


3016 



18.5 


25.0 


2a2 


10.1 


26.5 


21.8 


18.4 


26.4 


24.3 


17.0 


26.1 


24.4 


18.2 


25.5 


215 


2a4 


29.1 


26.4 


10.4 


29.3 


25.0 


21.4 


28.4 


28.1 


10.4 


31.0 


20.0 


21.8 


83.0 


sai 


21.8 


84.0 


31.0 


26.4 


V 39.2 


33.7 


22.4 


88.1 


V, 813 


22.2 


41-1 


34.3 


212 


43.0 


35.8 


22.8 


45.8 


36.1 


22.6 


45.1 


36.3 


23.1 


44.1 


36.7 


21.8 


42.0 


36.2 


22.2 


4a 7 


36.2 


23.2 


80.8 


87.5 


22.1 


40.7 


38.3 


22.3 


42.3 


38.3 


24.2 


44.8 


80.9 


22,7 


. 46.4 


40.3 


22.5 


46.0 


39.7 


22.2 


45.5 


38.4 


23.4 


45.4 


38.1 


23.3 


46.0 


4ai 


22.2 


48.4 


39.1 


22.2 


40.1 


^8 



» Includes other ina^triea not shown seoaratelv.. 




Tobl# Total Empl6ym«nf and PitiducHon^erfcors en Payrolls of Manufachiring Nondurable Good* 
^ Industries: Annual Averages, 1947-77 

(TbousaiKb) 



Yctt 



Total 


Food and 
kindred 
products 


Tobacco 
manu- 
Itetaree 


Textile 

mill 
products 


Apparel 
and other 

textUe 
products 


Paper and 

aUled 
products 


Printing 
and pub- 
llshUig 


Chemicals 
and allied 
proilucts 


Petroleum 
and coal 
products 


Rubb 
and 
plasU( 
produc 
n.e.c 


T 
8 


Leather 

and 
leather 
products 


Total fonployment 





1M8.. 
1M9.. 
1060.. 
1951.. 

im.. 

106S.. 
lOM.. 
lOUf.. 
IBM.. 
1«7.. 
lOfiB. 
lOSO^. 
IMO.. 
1981.. 
IMS.. 
19M.. 
. 1961.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967:. 
19681. 

iiSoII 

1971.- 
'1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 
1975., 
J978^, 
1977 ». 



I9l7i 

imi 

• 19»-... 

; I960--... 

J961.. 

: .1983^..... 

19W*.... 

V1964.-... 

Pl987i,- 

•19».... 

^ 1969^^^. ... 

mm^.^^^: 

1^961.-... 

iji9«».: .V 

1968-.-.- 

19M... 

1965..-*.: 

rl966.... 

: 1967.. 

1968 



1970 : 

1971*.-.. 

1978.. 

197B-..- 

1974.- 

1975 

^1970^-^-.: 

1977 » 



• PreUminary. 



Nondurable goods 



7.159 

^9ft3 
7.H7 

7,aot 

7,284 
7,488 
7»185 
7,340 
7,400 
7,819 
7,116 
7,809, 
7,330 
7,206 
7,873 
7,880 
7,458 
7,650 
7,880 
8,008 
8,155 
8.272 
8,154 
7,975 
8,084 
8,229 
8,151 
7,668 
7,980 
8,075 



5,902 
5^986 
5,609 
5,817 
5,888 
5,810 
5^901 
5,028 
5,740 
5,787 
5.638 
5,419 
5,570 
5,550 
^465 
5,563 
5,627 
5,569 
5,719 
5,926 
5,044 
^066 
M16 
5,97r 
5,845 
5,963 
^069 
5,673 
5,528 
5,759 
5,847 



1,799 

1,801 

1,7TB 

1,790 

1,823.2 

1,827.8 

1,838.9 

1,818.8 

1,824.7 

1,841.9 

1,806.4 

1,772.8 

1,789.6 

l,7DaO 

1,775.2 

1,763.0 

1,752.0 

l,76a4 

I,756i7 

1,777.2 

1,780.8 

1,781.5 

1,79a ft 

1,782.7 

1,756.0 

1,730.0 

1,718.5 

1,712:.5 

1,670L4 

1,700:5 

1,710.9 



1,895 

1,874 

1,341 

1,831 

1,338.4 

l,33a9 

1,82017 

1,206^6 

1,291.7 

1,302.1 

1;269:3 

i,mo 

1,223^1 
1,211«8 
1, igl.l 
1,178.4 
1,167.1 
1,157.8, 
1,1591.1 

1, i8ao 

1,187^3 
1, 191.6 
l,S0t8 
"t; 200c 8 
i. 184.3 
1,174.8 
1.163.3 
1,164.4 
l,136wO 
1,16a 9 
1, 166.3 



118 

114 

100 

103 

104.1 

105.6 

108.6 

103.3 

ioe.5 

99.6 
97.0 
94.5 
94.5 
9i0 

ga7 
9a5 

88.6 

9a2 

86.8 
84.3 

86.5 
84.6 
83.0 
82.9 
77. !> 
75.0 
79.0 
79.5 
78.3 
76.4 
09.8 



1,299 
1,832 
1,187 
1,256 
1^237.7 
1,163.4 
^1,154.8 
1,042.3 
l,06a3 
1,032.0 
981.1 
918.8 
. 045.7 
924.4 
803.4 
903.8 
885.4 
892.0 
025.6 
903.5 
958;5 
693.0 
1,002.5 
975.9 
658.3 
004; 1 
1,020.3 
988.1 
901.5 
966.3 
961.9 



1, 104 


465 


1, 190 


473 


1,173 


455 


1,202 


485 


1,207.3 


511.2 


1,^614 


503.7 


,1,248.0 


53a4 


1,183.6 


531.1 


1.219.3 


55ao 


1,223.4 


507.8 


i,3iai 


57a6 


1, 171.8 


5611 


1,225.9 


587.3 


1,238.3 


601.1 


1,214.5 


601.3 


1,263.7 


614.4 


1,282.8 


618.5 


1,302.5 


625.5 


1,354.3 


630.1 


1,401.9. 


666.9 


1,397.5 


670.1 


1,405.8 


69L2 


1,400.1 


711.1 


1,364.6 


705.5 


1,346.4 


681.9 


1,874*4 


688.9 


1,406.5 


701.3 


1,347.7 


701.8 


1,235.1 


042.7 


1,209. J 


676.0 


1,288.7 


606.9 



721 
740 
740 
748 
707.6 
779.9 
802.8 
813.9 
834.7 
862.0 

87ao 

872.6 
888.5 
911.3 
917.3 
026.4 
93a6 
051.5 
970.4 
1,01619 
1,047.8 
1,065.1 
1,093.6 
1,101.6 
1,0^3 
1,084.3 
1,1014 
1,112.3. 
1;Q79.3 
1.0800 
1,100.4 



I 



649 

655 
618 
640 
707.0 

Tsai 

768.3 
752.7 
773.1 
796.5 

siao 

7911 
809.2 
.828.3 
828.3 
848.5 
865.3 
878.6 
907.8 
.961.4 
1,001.4 
1,029.9 
1.059.9 
1.049.0 
1,000.8 

i,oor.5 

1,032.5 
1,066.6 
1,012.5 
1.033.''6 
1,057.6 



221 
228 
221 
318 
231.3 
234.6 
2U.4 
238.1 
\23V. 1 
235.5 
232.2 
^8 
315.5 
211.9 
201.9 
105. Sy 
188,7^ 
183.0 
182.0 
184.3 
183.3 
186.8 
16Z8 
1908 
192.8 
1014 
193.4 
106.6 
197.4 
202.8 
200.4 



Production workers . 




1,047 
1,073 
1,053 
1,060 
1,081.3 
1,087.3 
1,1118 
1,063.4. 
1,086.4 
1,06811 
1,072.0 
1,088.5 
l,O0L4 
1.O06.3 
1,070.6 
1, 122.0 
1, 138.0 
1, 15&8 
1,206.6 
1,215.7 
1.237.3 
l,24ai 
1,237.0 
vv-J,190.2. 
'\ 1,177.0 
\1. 190. 4 
:l22a7 
1X68.0 
l;06l.3 
1, 11^3 
1, 101 6y 



406 

408 

890 

416 

435.1 

421.0 

442.9 

44a8 

458.5 

4615 

463.4 

4511 

47L8 

470.7 

478.0 

486;0 

486.4 

48&8 

497.7 

,518.2 

526u3 

5302 

55a6 

543^2 

521.8 

531.1 

543.6 

530.6 

482:0 

51Z1 

525.1 



487 
404 
488 
404 

504.5 

500.7 

622.0 

5210 

5300 

559.6 

568^7 

563.3 

575.1 

'588.0 

501.7 

5015 

5003. 

602.1 

6206 

64&4 

661.6 

667.0 

68L7 

678.1 

856:2i 

660LO 

660.5 

6707 

636l3 

6300 

630.5 



488 
485 
440 
461 
502.5 

.506.1 
522.0 
503.0 
518.1 
525.7 
510.7 
493.7 
505.6 
500.0 
505.0 
510.8 
525.3 
520.4 
546il 
5713 
502.3 
600.0 
621.0 
601. 7 

-580r8 
583.8 
6003 
611.8 
569.8 
580.1 
606.6 



170 

175 

160 

165 

172.5 

188.0 

173.2 

166.0 

163.2 

il61.2 

156.6 

146.0 

130.0 

187.0 

, .mo 

125.5 
110.0 
. 1112 
112.0 
1117 
1117 

iiao 

112.2 
1104 

U8^ 

1206 
122.4 
1202 
1210 
131.4 
187.2 



253! 
226i 
253! 

27a:5 



287.8 
2607, 
288. aT 
290^ 
2901 
2614 
280.8 
202.8 
388.i 
316w6 
322.^ 
336.3 
36S.O 
307.8 
307.0 
4316 
461.7 
443.2 
-4474. 
487:T 
533;6 
5304 
4504 
4717 
529.3 



TqbU Nonproducfion Workers ond Nonpreductlon Worktrs « P«r<«nt of Total Empioymtnf on Poyrollt 
Manufacturing Nondurablo Goods Industrits: Annual Avtragos, 1947-77 



Nondanble goods 



ToUl 


Food And 
kJndred 
products 


Tobftoco 
mjuiu- 
Csctunss 


Textile 
products 


Apptnl 
and other 

teitUe 
products 


Paper and 

alUed 
pxodttcts 


Printing 
and pub- 
lishing 


Chemicals 
and alUed 
products 


Petroleum 
and coal 
products 


Rubber 

and 
plastics 
products, 
n.e.o. 


iioathar 

and 
leather 

products 



hXVT 
1.370 
1.284 
1,»0 
1.410 
1,474 
1.637 
l,fifl3 
1.B00 
1.543 
081 
MT 
1,733 
1,777 
1,791 
1.820 

i.ua 

1,880 
1.087 
2,004 
2,004 
2.000 
3,1M 
2, 170 
2, 120 
3, 132 
3,IflO 
2.170 
2, 140 
2.171 
2,228 



18.7 
17.6 
18.5 
18.0 
19.4 

2a^ 

2a7 
21.7 
21.8 
32.3 
33.0 
33.8 
23.7 
34.9 
34.7 
34.7 
25.1 
Z\3 
26.3 
25.3 
25.8 
25.7 
2«kl 
26^ 7 
36^7 
3&4 
20^3 

a&7 

37.9 
37.4 
27.0 



404 

427 
437 
469 
484.8 
490.9 
609.2 
631.7 
633.0 
639.8 
642.2 
~66a8 
607.6 
678.2 
684.1 
684.0 
684.9 
603.1 
697.0 
697.2 
599.0 
689.9 
689.0 
681.9 
57a 7 
564.2 
656.2 
648.1 
64a4 
646.8 
663.7 



22.5 
23.7 
24.0 
26.6 
30.6 
27.3 
37.7 
28.7 
29.2 
29-3 

aao 

31.1 
31.7 
32.3 
SaL9 
33.2 
33L4 
33.9 
34.0 
33L0 
33.6 
33.1 
SaL9 

saLo 
saL5 

3314 
SaL3 
32.0 
SaL2 

3i:9 

32.2 



Nonproducticfn workers (thousands) 



8 


79 


8 


84 


8 


84 


8 


87 


8.1 


91.6 


a4 


9a2 


7.9 


9a9 


8.1 


89.1 


8.1 


88.0 


9.5 


87.7 


11.7 


<87.8 


10.4 


. 86.3 


lao 


88.3 


10.7 


89.3 


11.1 


88.4 


11.8 


' 9a2 


12.0 


03.0 


11.8 


03.8 


12.0 


98.9 


12.5 


104.7 


12.0 


108.3 


12.7 


US. 2 


13.4 


U8.6 


13.9 


119.9 


13.7 


11&.2 


13.4 


120.7 


13.4 


126.2 


13.7 


126.7 


13.5 


119.4 


13.1 


122.7 


13.6 


126.9 


0 





107 

117 

120 

122 

125.9 

129.2 

133.2 

18a2 

132.8 

185.3 

138.1 

132.3 

134.6 

135.0 

134.9 

140.8 

144.8 

144.2 

148.0 

156.2 

160.3 

105.7 

171:2 

108.4 

108.4 

176.0 

184.8 

184.7 

173.8 

181.9 

184.1 



05 
06 
09 
70,1 
81.8 
87.6 
9a3 
90.6 
103.3 
107.3 

uao 

115.4 
121.4 

123.3 
128.4 
132.1 
130.7 
141.4 
148.7 
152.8 
166.0 
16a6 
162.3 
1601 
157.8 
167.7 
162.3 
160.1 
103.0 
173.8 



234 


101 


61 


00 ^ 


246 


170 


53 


.69 


262 


109 


63.* 


67 


264 


179 


63 


60 


203,1 


204.8 


«&6 


03.9 


37a3 


224.0 


06.7 


0&4 


38a8 


246.8 


6a.2 


73.2 


280.0 


249.7 


71.3 


71.7 


296.7 


266.0 


73.9 


76.0 


302.4 


27a8 


74.8 


78.5 


300.3 


29aS 


75,6 


81.8 


300.4 


. 800.4 


76. 9 


79.9 


318.4 


3oao 


75.6 


82.9 


, 322.4 


318.3 


74.0 


80.2. 


325.0 


323.2 


73.0 


87.0 


331.9 


329. 2 


^ 60.8 


91.9 


34a8 


34a 0 


08.8 


96.8. 


849.4 


349.2 


09.7 


- 99.7 


86&8 


301.7 


7a 0 


V 104.9 
\112.9 


370L6 


887.1 


09.6 


880.2 


400.1. 


68.6 




30&1 


42ao 


. 08.8 


411.9 


4S&0 


7ai 


134.6 


423.6 


447.3 


74.4 


130.9 


417.0 


420.0 


74.6 


183.0 


428.8 


423.7 


73.8 


137.6 


434.9 


482,3 


71.0 


148.6 


441.0 


444.8 


73.4 


146.6 


443.0 


442.7 


72.6 


187.3 


46ao 


444.6 


71.4 


130.5 


409.0 


451.0 


72.2 


146.1 



Nonproductlon workers as percent or total emplormeiit 



n.8 
7.0 
7.3 
7.8 
7.8 
^0 
7.0 
7.8 
7.9 
0.5 
IZl 
11.0 
11.3 
11.4 
1Z3 
13L0 
13L5 
13.1 
13.8 
14.8 
14.0 
15.0 
16.1 
16.8 
17.8 
17.9 
17.0 
17.3 
17.2 
17.1 
10.3 



6.1: 
6.3 
7.1 
0.9 
7.4 
7.8 
7.9 
8.5 
8.4 
8.5 
8.9 
0.4 

9.7 
9.9 

10.4 

ia5 
ia7 
ia9 
11. .1 

11.4 
11.8 
1Z3 
1213 
IZl 
1Z2 
1Z> 
112 
1Z7 
1Z8 



9.3 
9.8 

ia2 
lai 
ia4 
lao 
la? 
no 
ia9 
11.1 

11.4 
U.3 

u.o 
ia9 
iti 
u. 1 

11.3 

11.1 
ao 

11.5 

Its 
izi 

1Z3 
1Z5 
1Z7 
13.1 
1317 
14.1 
14.0 
14.3 



12.7 
13.7 
14.3 
14.3 
14.9 
lil2 
16.5 
17.0 
17. f 
1812 
1&8 
19.6 
19.7 
2a2 
2a5 

3ag 

21.4 
21.9 
2Z1 
3Z3 
2Z6 
2Z4 
2X6 
23.0 
' 23.5 
2X9 
32L5 
23.1 
24.9 
2L2 
24.9 



3X5 
33.2 
34.1 
34.0 
34.3 
34.0 
35.0 
315 
3Sl4 
311 
85.2 
35.5 
3&3 
3S.4 
35.5 
318 
36w6 
36^7 
36.6 
3Ql4 
319 
87.4 
87.7 
3&4 
S8L9' 
39.0 
89.4 
39.7 
41.0 
41.7 
.42.4 



24.8 

36.0 
37.8 
28.0 
28.9 
3a7 
31.0 
3312 
33.0 
34.0 
35.8 
37.8 
37.5 
38.4 
30.0 
38LS 
30.8 
39.7 
30.8 
4a3 
4a9 
4a8 
4L3 
4Z6 
4Z5 
42.1 
41.9 
42.1 

4X0 
4X6 



23.1 
23.2 
23.5 
34.3 
25.4 
2BL0 
20L8 
20.9 
8L2 
81.6 
3X6 
3t4 
85.1 
34.9 
8&.7 
85l7 
36.6 
37.9 
98.8 
37.7 
87.4 
30.8 
3IL5 
30.0 
38.0 
38.0. 
317 
316 
317 
312 
316 



116 
119 
311 
19lO 
10.1 
312 
213 
21.8 
316 
21.3 
2X0 
33,2 
2X3 
2X7 
3X2 
2X6 
2X0 
2X9 
2X3 
2X1 
211 
2X6 
2X6 
216 
2X9 
2X0 
21.3 
21.6 
3X3 
9X7 
2L6 



9 Pratlmlnary. 
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ToMt C-4. Omtt Avtragi WmMV Hours, Av«ra9# Hourly Eomiiifls, ond Avorogo Wookly ftimlngt of 
Pipoduclion WoHctrs on Poyroils of Monufoduring Dumblo Goods fhdttstrios: Annual Avoroigos, 1947-^' 



Yew 



ISf7«. 



1«S«... 



1SS7^. 
IMS... 



I IQIS. 

, JMS^«.. 

: twB^., 

. 1S9S^. 



Omblft goods 



Tout 



Ord- 
and ac- 



Lam- 

wood 
p«x>d« 



Fumi- 
tan> 



fiztuxt* 



Stone, 

prod- 
ucta 



rrtmmry m«Ul 




Bteit 




fumaoe 




aiMl 












prod"- 







Fabd* 
nted 

prod- 
uetii 



iDent 
■nd 
supplkc 



Motof 

' aiKS 

equip- 



Aircnat 
and 
ptru . 




laoeouft 
makiu* 
tecturins 
Uidus- 
Uks ^ 



ATitag^ w(.*ekly boors 



IWT. 


4a& 


41.2 


4a3 


41.5 


41. 0 


ao.9 


30.0 





4a4 


41.3 


4a 0. 


. 41.0 


4a7 


4a2 


30.5 


vm^^ ^ 

MflMiL 




3IL7 


30.3 


4ao 


30.7 


38.4 


38.2 


41.] 


41.6 


30.5 


41.8 


41.1 


4a9 


30.0 


1S5I 


41.5 


4X3 


30,3 


41.1 


41.4 


41.6 


4a y 


issa... 


4t.& 


42.& 


3fc7 


41.4 


4M 


4a8 


4ao 





41.3 


4a7 


30.2 


4a» 


4a6 


41.0 


405 


1W4. 




30.9 


30.1 


40.0 


4a6 


3iL8 


3%:'8 


is6s!:::::!:!: 


. 41.3 


4a4 


30.5 


41.4 


41.4 


4L3 


<o;5 


41.0 


41.5 


38.6 


4a7 


41.1 


41.0 


4a5 


IS57„-, 


4a3 


4a& 


318 


30.0 


4a4 


a».6 


3» 1 


ISBS 




4aft 


36.6 


30.3 


4ao 


38w3 


37. & 'f 





40.7 


, 41.3 


30.7 


4a7 


41.2 


4a5 


4ai 





4a 1 


40.9 


30.0- 


4ao 


4a6 


30lO 


38.2 


IMt 

IW,... 


4aa 


41.1 


30.4 


40.XJ 


4a7 


30.6 


38^9 


4a» 


41.2 


30.8 


40.7 


4a9 


4a2 


39.2 


WW. 


41. 1 


4K1 


4ai 


4ao 


41.4 


41.0 


4a2 


WM, 


41.4 


4a& 


<a4 


41.2 


41.7 


41.8 


41.2 





42.0 


41.9 


4a9 


41. 6« 


42.0 


42.1 


41.2 


i9aa..„ 


4% I 


42,2 


4a8 


41.5 


42.0 


V '42.1 


41:0. 


- 


41.2 


41.7 


4a3 


4a4 


41.6 


41.1 


4a3 


41.4 


41. & 


4a6 


4a6 


^1.8 


41.6 


41.0 


moL* — 


41.3 


4fr4 


4a2 


4a4 


42.0 


41.8 


41.3 


4a3 


4a& 


30.7 


30.2 


41.2 


4a5 


¥UO 


1971 


40.4 


41.6 


4aa 


3Bb6 


41.6 


4a4 


30.9 




4L3 


4Z0 


41.0 


4a6 


41.0 


4K6 


4i;o 




4t& 


4L6 


4a7 


30.9 


42.1 




4L7 


1W4... 


4a7 


41.7 


30.7 




41x4 


41.7 


4L4 


: 1OTS„ : 


9B.9 


41.3 


30.1 


4a6 


40.0 


39,3 


lWS.i,*- 


4aft 


40,7 


4a2 


3B.7 


4U2 


4a6 


4ao 


: I«7 r 


4ai9 


4a7 


40.1 


38.8 


41.3 


41.1 


4a4 



4ao 

4017 
30.7 
41.5 
41.8 
41.7 
41.8 
4a8 
41.7 

It' 

30.0 
40.9 

4a^ 

4tt5^ 
41. 1 
41.4 
41.7 
«t 1 
4:XI 
41.5 
4t^ 
4iAV 

40.; 
4a4 

41.2 

4ao 
4a7 
4a9 



41.5 
41.3 
30.6 
41.9 
43.5 
43.0 
42.4 

4a7 

42.0 
42.3 
41.1 

30.8 
41.5 
41.0 
41.0 

41.7 
41.8 

m 

4£^' 

43.1 
43.5 
41.1 

4a6 

^0 
4Z6 

4a^ 

41.1 
4L6 



4a3 

4ar 

30.5 
41.1 
41. 2 
41.3 
4a8 
39.8 
4a 7 

4a8 

4a.i 

30,6': 
^4a5 

. 40i« 
40 3 

41.0 
41,2 
40.2 

30.8 
30.9 
4fr5 
4a4 

9-8 

1S».& 

4a 0 
4a3 



30.7 
30.4 
39.6 
41.4 
41.2 
41.8 
4L6 

4a9 

42.? 

ii^ 

40)8 
4«C0 

4a7 

^7 

4a5 

42.0 
4X1 
42.1 
435.9 
42.6 
41.4 
4Z2 
41.5 
4a3 

i 4aT 

41.8 
41.9 

4ai 
*4a3 

41.6 

412 



30.8 
30.2 
39.7 
4X1 

4a^ 

41.4 

42.0 
41.5 
43.6 

41.2 
4a 9 

,,30.7 

41.0 

4ai 

42,7 

4;* * 

* ' a 

4i.8 

4a8 

43.1 
41.6 
4a3 
41.2 
43.0 
43.5 
4^6 
4a6 
43.0 
44.0 



39.0 


40.4 


4a6 


4L0' 


4a2 


. 4a.6 


40 6 


30.7 


3a6 


41.6 


41.3 


4a8 


43.8 


» 4X2 


40.8 


43.J0 


^0 


4a7 


4M 


4liS 


^s 


4^ 


4ao 


30.6 


41.3- 


4ao 


4as 


42.1 


41.0 


. 4ao 


41.0 


4a4 


39.7 


4a5 


39.8 


30.2 


4a 7 


4a8 


30.9 


4CIL9 


4a4 


^3 


4JL4 


4a7 


39.5 


4i:8 


4a9 


30.7 


41.5 


4a8 


3916 


41 4 




30.6 


4^0 


4I,5J 






4X1 


•V::'v.„-feO 


4X6 


41.3 


^■•:v3a~4,^ 


42.0 


4a5 


^1.8 


,4a7 


} 0 


4ai 


38.7 


♦a* 


soui 


38.9 


41.6 


4a6 


■ .3^?. 


41.5 


4a^ 




4aj; 


4a2 


38.'S 


41<1 


30.5 


38.3 


^ 4018 


4a4 


^7 






:a^;>.SO.OL 



It 28 
1.40 
1.45 
L52 
1.66 
1.75 
1.86 
1,90 
1.90 
XC^ 

xiy 
xao 

X3S 

X43 

X49 

X96 

X63 

X71 

X7V 

X90 

XOD 

XW 

X38 

X55 

3.79 

r.06 

4.34 

4.60 

&,%4 f 

&&& 

6.01 1 



$1.31 


Si. 00 


SI. 10 


SI. 19 


1.39 


UIO 


Ic 19 


1.31 


1.48 


1.23. 


1.23 


1.37 


1.56 


1.30 


L28 


1.44 


1.71 


1.41 


L30 


1.51 


• 1.82 


1.40 


1.47 


1.61 




1.55 


1.54 


1.72 


xoo 


1.57, 


1.57 


1.77 


XCf? 


L62 


' 1.63 


1.86 


Z2l 


1.69 


1.00 


1.90 


X36 


174 


175 


XQ6 


X51 


. 1.7V 


1.78 


X12 


X57 






X22 


X65 


1.89 


1 Ml 


X3S 


X74 


L« 


1.91 


X34 


xm 


1.99 


1.95 


X41 


X93 


2.04 


XOO 


X4T 


X03 


XII 


XOS 


Xfi3 


X13 


X17 


X12 


X62 


, X17 


X2S 


X21 


2- 72 


XIH 


X37 
X57 


X33 


XFC 


x2a 


X47 


X99 


X4a 


X74 


X«2 


3. 19 


X6l 


%m 


X77 


. X40 


XHl 


X17 


XOO 


xe; 


4.08 


X36 


XOO 


X<M 


4.3tt 


X64 


X26 


4.21 


4,71 


X9t 


X50 


4.52 


5 21. 


4,a< 


X7S 




^72 


4.71 


X»i 


5.29 


6.24 


5.06 


4.30 


5.76 



SI. 39 
1.52 
1.50 
1.65 
XSl 
1.00 
X06 
XIO 
X24 
X36 
X50 
Xfti 
X77 
Z81 
XOO 

- X98 
X04 

. XII 
XfS 
X38 
X34 

a 55 

X79 
3>93 
.4.2J 
• 4.67 
5.04 
&.«0 
a 17 

6. f» t 

7. 45 i 



SI. 45 
1.50 
1.66 

1.70 
1.90 
XOO 
XJ8 
X22 
X3SI 
X54 
X70 
X88 
X06 
XOl 
X16 
X» 
X3I 
X36 
X42 
X53 
X57 
X76 

4 02 
4.18 

* 4.43 

5 <A 

«.25 

7.<9i J 
8,45.1 



31.27 


11.34 


^St25 


SI. 44 


SL 47 


1.38 


1.46 




1.57 


1.61 


1.4& 


1.52 


!.«* 


L70 


1.52 


1.60 


m 


1.72 


1.78 


1.64 


1.75 


^ 1.81 


;^1.91 


1.72 


1.85 


1.65 


1.95 




1.83 


1.95 


1.74 


X05 


XM 


1.8S 


- XOO 


1.79 


Xll 


X20 


1.96 


XC6 


1.84 


X3I 


X29 


X05 


XSO 


1.95 


X20 


X85 


X>6 


X29 


X0« 


X30 


' X40 


X25 


X37 


X 12 


X5l 


ZtA 


xa5 


X48 


220 


X64 


X71 


X43 


X55 


X28 


X74 


XSl 


X49 


X62 


X35 


. XSO 


X86 


X&5 


X7l 


X40 


X9t 


X90 


X61 


XTH 


X46 


XOl 


XIO 


X6K 


X87 


?..51 


_ X09 


X2l 


X76 


X96 


X5S 


X2l 


X34 


X88 


XOO 


XflS 


X33 


X44 




X 19 


~ X77 


X44 


X&& 


aeiSv 


X36 


X93 


X69 


XOO 


X34 


X58 


XOO 




. ^10 


X53 


X77 


x» 




4.22 


X74 


3 99 


X48 


4.41 


4,72 


4. CO 


4„2SSt 




4.73 


5,12 


4.26 


4.56 


x«o 


5.07 


5.46 




4.92 


4.17 


5l4I$ 




.vol 


5.36 


C56 


6.02 


6u47 




5,76 


4.91 




7. 10 


^ *a 


6.20 


X33 


7:u 


7-90 



St 37 
t40 




Stil 

- i.ar - 


U*6 


t37 


r;:6l 


U46 


■ t» 


t;78 


t». 




tao 


X6es] 




too 


I.7S 




xor 


t80 


t» 


X16 


t87 


Ml 

■ um . . 


x^ 




X35. 


3e06 




XfiO 


; X15 


-1,79 


xe3 


X24 


LSI . 


X70 


X31 




X77 


- X38 




XS7 


X44 




X95 


X49 


xos • 


X(0 


XM 




X^ 


X63 




X73 


f'xas 


X45 


-X8$ 


X35 


X03 


XOH 


2 SO 


X86 


. X15 


X66 


4.11 


X35 


X83 


4.33*^ 


X5a 


X97 


4.65 


X73 


Xll 


&.m 


X90 


X27 


5,40 


4.20 


3sJ0~ 


5.99 


4,56 




&45 


4.87 


4.01 


6.91 


X20 


4.83 : . 



Vbotootoi M cod o( lAble. 



Av*«Hi^ Hourly EomIiiftr«i« Avti«g« Wwfcly low^ 
^Z^S^^^ "^^^ '^^ ^^^^^ ^' ManMfochirin9 DurobU^Oondi indtffttrioi: Annvol AvtifvAt^ 




OitJ^ I tarn. 



mm 

7».U 



Attim* proU 
1 Ucin 



«». H 

181.. 15 ! 
m.61 : 

moo 




91. mo 
ma) 



604 I prwi- 



A Tiwiic^ «Y>«U)r c«mU)|ts 



JI JL? ! 

SSI 

US. 411 

«.7» 

lOlai 
112, |» 

imm 

114.114 

moo 
mitt 

W.27 
170, l» 

mao 



ISA. 31 

77m 
(laoD 

400, «7 

mi7 
ias.00 

(122,71. 
lift. IS^ 

m.40 
moa 

mm 

1^73 
l«LM 

lose en 
iaft,40 

m7s 
mM 

^11.14 I 




^ I^i9d«« otto iAdUMiiM tttt slKi«m «f«f»l«ly. 



lOcrij^ Wor|c#fi on PayralU off MQnuffocHiring Nondurablo Goods Indvsfrios: Annual AvmiiBif^if^Tr 4 



Yw 



NoDdonblegoocia 



ToUl 



Fooc.axid 
pfYKlucta 


Tobecco 

DUUTU- 

bcturoe 


Textilo 

mm 
products 


App«rei 
and other 

products 


. Paper and 
aUlcd 
products 


Printing 
and pub- 
lishing 


Chemicals 
and allied 
products 


petroleum 
and coal 
products 


Rubl>er 

-and 
plasties 
products, 

n.6.c. 



Leatbtf ^ 

and 
leather 
products 



Average weekly horns 





4X2 


38w9 


39.0 


Ml* A 


42.4 . 


38.3 


39.L2 




4U9 


37. 3 


37.0 




4U9 


3&1 


30.0 




42.1 


S8L5 


sas 


»:? 


41.9 


3&4 


39.1 




.41.6 


3&1 


39.1 


»to 


•its 


37.3 


saa 


ae;o 


4t5 


3&7 


4ai 


».« 


.41.3 


38.8 


3a7 


96.2 


4a8 


.38.4 


sao 




fas 


« 39.1 


sao 


30.7 


41.0 


39.1 


4a4 


».a 


4a8 


38/2 


39.6 


3013 


4a 9 


90.0 


3a9 




41.0 


3&0 


4ao 


3010 


41. 0 


38.7 


4a 0 


80.7 


? 41.0 


38.8 


41.0 


4ai 


41.1 


87.9 


4t8 


4a2 


4K3 


88.9 


4K0 


3B17 


4a9 


3&6 


4a9 


3U18 


' 4a 8 


37.9 


41.2 


38.7 


4a 8 


37.4 


- 4a8 


a&t 


4ad 


37.H 


3a9 


30^3 


,4a3 


37.8 


. 4afi 


,3617 


4a4 


37.6 


41.4 


.3^6 


4a4' 


38.6 


4a9 


3R.I 


4a 4 


sao 


v3D.4 


3a$ 


4a3- 


: aao 


3a2 


'33.3 


4a 8: 


37.8 


. 4ai 


2Sk4 


aas 


3a2 


4a4 



$1*15 
1.33 

::-|;30" 

:^^.li35^ 

1,44 
1.31 
1.38 
.1.33 
lv«7 
1.77 
1.36 
1.91 
l.M 
2.05 

2.17 
2.23 
2.129 
3:80 
2:43- 
2:67 
2.74 
2.91 

aoB 

a38 
a99 

4.86f 
4,30 

,ao7 



sao 

35.8 

3&.4 

sao 

3a3 
3ai 

35,3 
3a3 
3ao 

3Sw7 
3&.1 

sa3 

^^4 

sai 

35.1) 

sa4 
sa4 

sao 
sai 
3&.g 

33w3 
3ScO 

sao 
35.8 

36.1 

sai 
&<&.o 

36.4 



43,1 


.4a 2 


41.2 


4ao 


39.9 




42.8 


39.4 


V. <i' 2. 


40.0 


' - - 39.2' 




41.7 


aas 


' .:4a7 


4a3 


3a4 




43.3 


;:ta9 


41.2 


4a8 


41.0 




43.1 


sa9 


41.3 


4a8 


. 4a7 




42.8 


' 3a9 


4a9 


4as 


' 4a8 




43.0 


sao 


4L0 


4a7 


4a4 




42.3 


sas 


4a8 


4a7 


sas 




43.1 


3a9 


41. 1 


4a9 


41.8 




42.8 


3a9 


41.1 


41.0 


4a4 




42.3 


3ao 


4a9 


4a8 


4a 0 




41.0 


3ao 


4a7 


4a9 


30.2 




42.3 


38.4 


41.4 


41.2 


41.3 




42.1 


38.4 


41.3 


41.1 


39.9 




42.5 


sa2 


41,4 




4a4 




42.6 


sa3 


41.0 


41.0 


41.0 




42.7 


sas 


41.6 


41.7 


4a8 




42.8 


sa5 


41.0 


41.8 


41.3 




43.1 


sao 


41.9 


42.2 


42.0 




43.4 


sao 


42.0 


42.4 


42.0 




42.8 


sa4 


41.0 


42.7 


41.4 




42.9 


sas 


41.8 


42.5 


. 41.6 




4ao 


sa4 


41.8 


42.0 


41.1 




41.9 


.37.7 


41.0 


42.7 


40.3 




42.1 


37.6 


41.0 


42.5 


4a 3 




42.8 


37.9 


41.8 


4Z3 


41,2 




42.7 


37.9 


41.9 


42.3 


41,1 




42.1 


3t.O 


41.0 


42.6 


4a4 




41.0 


37.0, 


4a9 


41.0 


.30.7 




42.4 


37.5 


4L0 


42.2 


■ •.■■•*,4a7.- 

41.0 




42.8 


87.8 


• 41,7 


42.0 


0 











AvenftoJioarly earnings (dollan) . 



$1.00 


. $a9i 


$1.04 


,1.10 


.90 


1.10 




1.00 


S«18 


. i.ao 


i.:oe 


1.28 


U35 


1.14 




t.44 


MS 


1.31 


1.53 


1.28 


, 1.80 


'.) 1.89 


. L30 


^ 1.30 


1.00 
U70 


1.34 


1.88 


1.46 


1.44 


1.86 


1.63 


1.49 


1.94 


l.flO 


1.49 


i« 


.1.04 


1.60 


«> LTO 


1.01 


2:17 


1.78 


1.03 


.Z24 


1.86 


1.08 




S.9I 


1.71 




•■■■t.«5 


1.79 


2:a 


a 09 


' 1.87 


a52 


as9 


1.00 




a 27 


aoo 


" a 8ft 


a48 


; a2i 


a9« 


, ao2 


a34 


. a 10 


a 91 


2.67 


a38 


v aio 




~a47 


a 74 


a74 


a96 


4.10 


aio 


a 19 


4.37 


aoi 


a40 


a 90 


:-4.-9i 


ao7 


an 


>a60 


a97 



$1.10^ 


$1. 16 


$1^48 


$1.22 


1.22 


1.38 


l.OOi 


K34 


1.21 


. ' 1.33 


1,77( 


1.43 


1.34 


1.40 


1.83; 


1.60 


-1.31 


1.61 


1.91 


1.02 


1.32 


1.60 


a02 


1.09 


1.36 


1.07 


an 


1.81 


1.37 


1.73 


- ais 


• 1.80 


1.37 


1.81 


a26 


1.97 


i.4r 


1.92 


a33 


' aoo 


1.61 


ao2 


a40 


a20 


V 1.34 


a 10 


a 49 


a20 


1.60 


a 18 


aso 


a 40 


1.69 


a3o 


aos 
a 76 


aoo 


].0« 




a68 


1.00 


a40 


as2 


ao6 


^ 1.73 


a4s 


a89 


a72 


1.79 


aoo 


a97 


. aso 


1.S3 


ao6 


aoo 


a^D 


i.ao 


a76 


a 10 


a99 




as? 


a28 


a 10 


aat 


ao6 


a48 




asi 


a34 


aoo 


•■ hi 


aso 


a« 


y a93. 


aoo 


a 49 


a07 


4.20: 


a.04 


ao2 


a94 


4.48 


4.21 


a78 


i.19 


4.tt 


4.-48 


ao9 


4.61 


4.97; 


4.85 


ai9 


4.99 


aoo 


a37 


A« 


a43 


aflo 


aso 


ao3 


a92 


ao9 


aso 



$1.60 
K71 
1.80 
1.84 
1.99 

a 10 
a23 
a29 
a37 
a 54 
aw 
a73 
ass 
a89 
aoi 
a 06 
ato 
a20 
a2s 
a 41 
aos 
a 75 
4.00 

4.28 
,4.57 
4.93 

a 31 
a 01 
a 42 

7.14 
7.7Z 



3 



as- 

sao 
37.0 
sao 
3a4 

37.7. 
3a9 

87.9 
37.0 
37.4 
.37.0 
37.8 

3a§ 

37.4 

•37.0. 

37. 6 -S:^:^'!^ 

•..'saa; • 

sa 0 
<3ai" 

sas 

37*3,.,... 

37.a^Tp. 
•37.7''.i':t|? 

;, 37.-9 ^^ff 

/ 37;4:-A^i§l 

.37.0x*if^ilE| 



$1.80 
1.30 
1.41 
1*47 
1.68 
1. 71 
1.80 
1.84 
1.90 

ao3 
ail 
' a 10 
a27 
a 82 
ass 
a44 
a 47 
a64 
aot 
ao7 
a74 
a92 
aor 
a20 
a40 
aoo 
aso 

4.03 
4.36 

ao2 
ai2 



31.04 ^ 

■• l.'17^i.^^,vfi 

- LSO 

L30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.48 

L52 

l.«0 

l.N 

1.04 
• 1.98 

1.72 

1.70 

1.83 

1.88 

1.94 

a 07 

a23 

aao- 
a49 

;,aoo 
a 71 
asL 



a23 
a44 
ao« 



'■1 




^jf^'^^i^^??'^ H««w, Av*ra0* Hourly Earnings, qnd Avtrag* WMMy^i^)iil 

wdudl9|i:.W«rlc*rs eft Payrolls of ManufacturingiNondurablo Goods htdustrios: Annual i^orSi^ 



Pfeductl9n; 



Year 



. 1947. 



1951. 

;19B2. 

1963. 



-/■..;,.;19» • 

^r-'-1966 

1967 

, 19M 

iliJffi-::::::::::: 

1968-. 

I^WiMer^,..,.........: 



kKSe" — 




Pf^m:::::::::::::: 



Nondurable goods 



Total 



Food and 
kindred 
producta 



Tobacco 
manu- 
factures 



Textile 

mill 
products 



Apparel 
and other 

textile 
products 



Paper and 

allied 
produi 



Printing 
and pub- 
lishing 



Chemicals 
and allied 
products 



Petroleum 
and coal 
products 



Rubber 

and 
plastics 
products, 



and ' 
leather, 
proddoU 



Average weekly earnings (dollars) 



m03 
49.60 

aass 

63.48 
66L88 
68^95 
62:67 
63.18 
.66.68 
7a 09 
72.62 
74.11 
78.61 
8a36 
82.92 
86.93 
87.91 
,9a91 
94.64 
98.40 
102.08. 
100.05 
116.63 
< m43 
128^13 
137.76 
145.73 
1M.01 
168.78 
183.92 
199.76 



$46.92 
48/80 
6a A3 
62.88 

6a 8f 
6a 3i 

63.60 
66.67 
08.89 
72.60 
76.48 
79.16 
82.82 

saoo 

88.76 
01.84 
04.30 
97.17 
99.87 
103.82 
107.98 
114.24 
12a77 

mos 
i8a2i 

145.01 
,164.33 
168.06 
184. 17 

100.89 
212.63 



$36.20 


$4a99 


$41.80 


3a 61 


46.28 


4ae8 


37.26 


44.41 


42.80 


41.00 


4a 63 


44.64 


48.89 


61.22 


4a 64 


46.81 


62.89 


47.92 


47.63 


6a 18 


4a74 


4a 88 


62.00 


4a36 


61.86 


6a 34 


40.78 


6a 26 


67.17 


62.02 


6a 76 


67.96 


6a 91 


02,17 


57.61 


64.06 


64.12 


6a02 


6a63 


64.94 


«a60 


^6a29 


6a42 


.66.04 


6a 06 


71.41 


6a21 


.61.18 


73.92 


69.43 


02.46 


75.06 


7a 89 


64.26 


79.21 


7ai7 


0a 61 


85.19 


82.12 


6a80 


87.62 


84.25 


7a 06 


93.00 


' . 91,05 


7a78 


97^99 


. r- 95. 47 
^ 97.76 


8a03 


iiaoo 


'r, . "■84,37. 


lia46 


104,34 
118)44 


8a64 


mi3 


04^32 


14a 99 


12a66 


99.62 


156.80 


125.69 


104.05 


171.38 


13a28 


111.97 


185.60 


147.17 


121.40 


^laio 


\ 100.89 


12a 15 



$49.09 
54.74 
56.42 
0a53 
6a 08 
0aQ6 
71.81 

7a 18 

78101 
82.18 
8a46 
87.99 
9a 80 
9ai5 
00; 46 
102.00 

loaoo 

109. 67 
114,22 

' iia85 
m84 

13a86 
18a33 
14114 
.164.61 
16a 63 
17a 91 
189.87 
- 207,68 
23a 23 



$69.84 


$5a8i 


6a 17 


6a88 


6a 64 


67.67 


' 7L26 


61.68 


74.80 


0a 01 


7a 68 


0ai2 


82.29 


74.21 


8a83 


77.11 


87.91 


8a 97 


oa64 


86.90 


92.64, 


89.96 


,94.62 


0a20 


99.46 


. 00* 86 ' 


102.^)1 


10a25 


ioa06 


loaol 


loaoi 


iia24 


uaoe 


. 112.88 


114.35 


iia48 


.iiaia 


12L00 


122.6i\ 


12a 68 


12^95* 


12a96 


: 13a 28 


ipa27 


,: MtTO 


14a 06 


, 147.78 


16a60 


167:60 


16a90 


169.70 


17a 96 


177.37 


187.71 


18a87 


20U76 


10a32 


219; 63 


2ia88 


24a02 


23a 20 


20a46 



$61.87 
6a 85 
64.14 

ea86 

04.31 
. 6a77 
72.72 
7a 28 
6l;93 
82.01 
8a 67 
8a 86 
9a76 
.02:67. 
. 9ai6; 

ioao4^ 
ioa;78 

104^90 

i2ai8^ 



|'V^6! 



»?reli]>ilJiary unvelgbtrd average. 



V 





ERIC 



pttftlf C-^ia 5rt»cf>d Poyroll Sf ries on Hours^ Earnings/ and l^bor Turnover: Annual Averages; 1943^^^ 




. » I^reliiniDary (hours eaniiDga and payroll averages are unweighted). 
> Adjusted for interindustry employment shifts. 
»NptwaU»ble» 

t .Mnsfcn between eetabllshmeDts of the same fliin are inpiuded in total 



accessions and total separations beginniiig 1950; therefore rates for ^thesai 
items are not strfctiv comparable with prior data. Transfera 66mpriM^^t)art^|| 
other aoceaslohs' and other separations/ the rates for which are not; shownw 
separately. 



if:- 




Cf^ll.'SpMdob^ Average Wokly eoniin||f iif Currtntbiid Constant Dollars, by Industiy DIvisiiiiF' 

Annual Avoffogtfs/ 1947*-77 




Spendable avenge weekly camines, married worker with three dependeaU t 





Total 
private 



Conttact 
comtnictlon 



Manufacturing 



$44.64 


$56.42 


$55.53 


4&51 


62L85 


02.00 


49.74 


eaio 


04.55 


S2.04 


63.81 


05.04 


6SuW 


6&88 


7L21 


67.87 


71.80 


7&51 




75.65 


7&30 


6a 85 


75.56 


8a 70 




8L04 


83.10 


fi&82 


- 8.157 


86.65 


67.71 


saao 


80.68 


80.11 


86.20 


71.86 


0L94 


05^83 


72.9ft 


. 0aL03 


00.15 


74.48 


M.U 


103.39 


7ft. 99 


96.90 


lOQwTS 


78.5ft 


90.00 


iiai8 


82.57 


10140 


116.40 


80w8O 


110,27 


132.83 


8&60 


113.96 


337.38 


9a 86 


118.53 


184.».- 


95.28 


123.53 


1381 nr 


O0L99 


131.44 


153.80 


104.01 


, 14a50 


106. 


112.41 


14&45 


181.44 


131.09 


lftL83 


10L33 


147,4U 




199.14 


134.37 


18&.9e 


907.93 


145.93 


21L11 


1 23X10 


156. BO 


23L89 


, 330.07 


17a33 


3S&32 


3sa 15 



$60.73 


184.34 


07.28 


87. 17 


00.66 


84.17 


72: 18 


88.50 


71.71 


. 8&63 


7Z70 


saoo 


75.20 


0144' 


75.50 


93.80 


■79L00 


lot 05 


8a 86 


105.12 


8a 32 


10 




70.80 






82.31, 


la 


LS2 


82.25 


IM 


1.70 


83.13 


IQE 


lQO 


84.98 


' lOfl 


L95 


85.07 


in 


L71 


88.88 


112.38 


01.32 


iiaoo 


9L2t 


117 


.20 


9086 


118.52 


91.44 


■ . 117 


.58 


91.07 


110.71 


89.05 


12081 


B2.07 


122.38 


fia64 


12ai5 


95.73 


128.07 


9a 07 


m.90: 


oaos 


isaoo 


OL79 


135.71 


03.78 


I4a07 



mrninrelclited^Tenfe. 

H^*^Mo^,ioda^ fmrity and FMtoral ineonie ^Ie6 appS^ble to 
t«o^r.wUl| tbreo dependenU whoevoed th^ aveniie amoont. 



Noti:.I>ata^for eahiliib series for : nUnt^ 
ivoduetion and related woricsfsr lev , 
woriten: lor aU otber dtvialoDs; to^n^ 




Tobi« D^I. Empioyw on Poyrolls of Nenqgriculturol Esf^blishmenlSrby Region and istate: AiiniiU 

Averages, 1948-^77^ 

[Tboosands] 



Region and State 



R«Rion I 

Maine , 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 

: Connecticut 



Reelon It... 
NewY<)rlc 
New Jersey... 




Pennsylvania. 
• Delaware 

Maryland..... 

r District of Colambia. 

A^irgihia...... 

West Virginia. 

;ReffionIV. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 

$ Oeorgia 

Florida. 

.Ken tacky.. 

Te.nnessee 
Alabama. 
Mississippi 



Region V,.; 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Michigan^ 

Wisconsin, 
.., .Minnesota. 

Region VI. 

Arkansas 

\ liOulsiana.. _ 

Oklahoma..... 

Texas. 

" ,Mev Mexico 

Region VII 

Iowa* 

Missouri. -1 

Nebraska ,Jf. 

Kansas 

Region VM1 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 
' Montana. 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah...-. 

Region IX 

Aritona: 

Nevada. 
' California. 

Hawaii 

Region X 
Idaho. 
Washington 
Oregon. 
Alaska. 

Footnotes at end of taisle. 



\ 2 So 



277, 




TcibU:IV«l4 Employes en Poyrells of Nonogriculturol EstoblishmentSr by Region and Sfot^; Anhuietl 

Averdges, 1948--77^---C0ntfnued 



Region ftAd Stele 



Bttkml 

jKlne.^-*,, 

- M6W Hwnp«hire. 

Vermont : 

MMseclmaetts.... 

Rhode TaUnd 

Connectleat 

lUfkm n,.. : 

New Ygrk— 
/ New JeiMy 



--TiUi^in 

. . I*ttmt8yhriuitfl; . 

I>eUwire... 

■:,/. JfiBrylamI 

; Mtilet of Cohxinbla.. 

V. Vliflnte^ 

: ;W«etyiifiiM» 

R«»donlV.i_... „. 

: North CaroUnft^.. 

: ,8oath CaroUfM 

ueorria. 4 

Tloride. 

Kentucky.^.... 

; TenheSBee 

f : , 

Mteterippl 



\;;^;«eirfony 

«^;ininoi8.4^ 



,..^^lsoott^n ^ 

iUbmenoU... 



liArkanaaiTrz::::;:!:::::: 

:,t'Z«ooisiani..-^ ^ 

■^;Ok]idioma.. : 

T-TfeM-:— 

if^^New Mexico 

-'■''Hyn:.i 

lowiftV^^ 




Nehraaka.. 



1003 



j^sldcmvin 

y ^^North Dekote- 
Sonth Dakota.. 
Montana,..:... 
Wsromins , 

• (Colorado > 

^ITtah.. 



Region IX 

Amona. 

-v^NoTada.... ...... 

^ ; Callforhla. 

.^IfllwfaU 

''WiimX 

^^^^KiUio. 

#!yMhlngton 

sijJ^iilOngon--. i.. 



3.815 
280 

aoo 

112 
1.M7 



8,403 
(1,274 
2.129 

6^M3* 
3.002 
103 
079 
£85 
1.124 
450 

7»480 
1.299 

631 
1.140 
1.447 

703 
1,003 

813 

444 

12.892 
3.145 
1.400 
3.590 
2.412 
1.234 
1.003 

4.703 
415 
817 
.612 

2.700 
240 

3.d51 
701 

1.878 
300 
573 

1. 421 
136 

152 
175 
07 
566 
205 

6^132 
377 
143 

5.412 
200 



1064 



... tt627 
^■flNC|65 



3.860 
285 
21a 
114 

1.062 
304 
001 

8,540 
6^871 
2.100 

7,178 
3,773 

171 

1.012 

509 
1.103 

461 

7,701 
1.354 
. &S1 
1, 187 
1.527 
722 
1,046 
844 
460 

13.276 
3.216 
1.546 
3.O06 
2.518 
1.271 
1.029 

4,066 

420 
856 
624 
2.801 
256 

3.125 
720 

1.413 
400 
586 

1.438 
142 
151 
176 
08 
577 
294 

6^353 
380 
.140 

6.607 
208 

l»«02 
100 

855 
573 
65; 



1065 



4.004 

205 
221 
121 

2.017 
317 

1.033 

8.775 
6^519 
2,250 

7.473 
3.014 

184 
1.060 

610 
1.219 

477 

8,233 
1,431 

680 
1,257 
1,619 

759 
l; 109 

887 

485 

13,960 
3.364 
1.631 
3.864 
2.687 
1.332 
1,082 

5,197 
455 
006 
048 

2.925 
203 

3.242 
755 

1.472 
410 

509 

1.743 
146 

155 
181 
79 
503 
301 

01580 
404 
157 

5.800 
219 

1.753 
178 
897 
607 
71 



1966 



4.202 
309 
235 
131 

2,102 
330 

1,005 

0. 066 
6^710 

^2.358 

7.822 
4.073 

103 
1,135 

641 
1,285 

405 

8,776 
1.534 

735 

1.727 
b03 

1,184 
030 
510 

14.758 
3.537 
1.737 
4.078 
2.882 
1.804 
1,150 

6,500 
4&S 
066 
082 

.8,101 
272 

3.416 

807 

1. M8 
431 
030 

1,535 
148 
150 
187 
98 
625 
318 

0^074 
435 
102 

0^145 



1.888 
185 



73 



1007. 



4.327 
317 
244 
130 

2, 102 
338 

1,130 

0,279 
0^858 
2,421 

8.044 
4.107 

107 
1. 182 

004 
1.330 

504 

0,104 
1.001 

754 
1.305 
1,810 

835 
1,210 

952 

532 

15. 125 
8.020 
1.777 
4.102 
2.004 
1.431 
1.201 

5.734 
408 

1.005 
700 

3.252 
273 

3.524 
•837 

1.500 
447 
050 

1.581 
151 
163 
100 
100 
640 



7^222 
440 
166 

0^368 
242 

1.062 
188 

1.046 
651 

77 



1068 



4,424 

323 
252 
140 

2.206 
343 

1, 158 

0.487 
7,002 
2,485 

8.257 
4.200 

202 
1,227 

675 
1.385 
.508 

0,501 
1.670 

^ Tta 

1,456 

1.032 
860 
1.204 

. 070 
548 

15.515 
3,751 
1,817 

2.063^ 
1,472 
1. 245 

5.065 

1.028 
727 
3,420 

m' 

^008 
9R7 

1.625 
450 
670 

1,037 
156 
107 
105 
103 
680 
337 

'7,647 
473 
177 
0^042 

255 

2.051 
103 

1,100 
678 
80 



1060 



4.544 

330 
250 
146 

2.200 
346 

1. 104 

0,753 
7.182 
2.571 

8.488 
4.371 

210 
1.276 

681 
1,438 

512 

0,042 
1,747 

820 
1.532 
2.070 

895 
1.310 
1.000 

508 

10^038 
3.887 
1,880 

.4.8.^ 
3.065 
1,525 
1,303 

0^214 

531 
1,041 

. 755 
3,500 



3.701 
870 

1.666 
472 
684 

1,008 
157 
172 
108 

. -108 
713 
350 

7. 010 
517 
104 

6,032 
276 

2.116 
201 

1.121 
707 
87 




1970 



332 
260 
148 

2.262 
344 

1, 108. 

0,764 
7, 155 
2,600 

< 8.584 
4.347 
213 
1,301 
666 
1 1,520 
517 

10,160 
1,783 

842 
1,558 
2.152 

010 
1.328 
1,010 

577 

15,011 
3.881 
1,840 
4,320 
3,005 
1,530 
1,317 

0^275 
534 

1,042 
770 

3.636 
293 

3.70; 

883 
1,062 

4S2. 

677 

1.750 
163 
175 
201 
100 
743 



7.002 
647 
203 

6,048 
204 

2.006 
208 

l.QSO 
709 
03 



1071 



4,472 
332 
261 
148 

2,224 
343 

1.L64 

0.617 
7.005 
2.612 

8.5S7 
4.287 

217 
1.316 

680 
1«558 

520 

10.438 
1.818 

863 
1.603 
2.240 

032 
1.357 
1.022 

594 

15.705 
3»840 
1,841 
4.280 
2.097 
1,525 
1«312 

6,301 
640 

1.064 
780 

3.002 
900 

3.700 
889 

1,655 
4S0 
676 

1,816 
107 
179 

207 
112 
760 
371 

8.014 

583 
> 2U 
ft. 018 

302 

2. 107 
217 

1.005 
727 



1072 < 



4.577 
344 

270 
IM 

2.2.S2 
358 

1, 100 

0,712 
7.< 
2,673 

8.814 
4.800 

232 
1,415 

572 
1,655 

541 

11.200 
1,012 

020 
1,605 
2.518 

089 
1,450 
1,072 

040 

1^2Z'> 



1/022 
4.310 
3» 115 
1,581 
1,350 

6^736 
582 

1.120 
813 

3,884 
32& 

3.867 
032 

1.700 
617 
718 

1,052 
176 

< 100 
215 
117 
861 



8.376 
040 
223 

7.104 
313 

2.214 
237 

1.100 
774 
103 



1073 



4.753 
356 
298 
101 

2.334 
300 

1.: 

0.895 
7,135 
2.700 

0.100 
4..'iO0 

230 
1.472 

574 
1.753 

562 

11,080 
2,018 
084 
1.803 
2.770 
1.036 
1, 531 
1.136 



16^083 
4.113 
2.028 
4.461 
3.282 
1,001 
1.438 

7,132 
615 

1. 176 
853 

4, 142 

• 346 

4.050 
075 

1, 771 
641 
763 

2»0B2 
184 
100 
225 
126 
033 
415 

8.887 
715 
245 
7,599t 
^328 

2;*^ 
252 

1. 152 
816 
110 



1074 



4.810 

362 
300 
103 

2.354 
307 

J. 264 

0,804 
7,061 
2,783 

0,108 
4,514 
233 
1,404 

680 
1.805 
572 

12.202 
2.044 
1,016 
1,828 
2,864 
1,071 
1,658 
1,170 
711 

17.205 
4, 160 
2.031 

•4.641 
3.278 
1.703 
1,483 

7,470 
641 

1.221 
888 

4.360 
360 

4. 142 

1,000 
1.700 
562 
700 

2.158 
194 
207 
234 
187 
052 
434 

0. 152 
746 
256 

7.814 
336 

2,430 
207 

1.107 
838 
128 



4,657 

357 
203 
102 

2.272 
349 

1,224 



0,079 
4.436 

230 
1,482 

577 
1,779 

575 

11,872 
1,060 
083 
1,756 
2,750 
1,064 
1,606 
1, 155 



16^664 
4,016 
1.042 
4.410 
3.186 
U677 

•1,474 

7..067 
624 
1.250 
' 000 
4.463 
370 



1.741 

558 
)1 



200 
238 
146 
047 
440 

0. 104 

720 
203 
7.820 
343 

2.401 
273 

1.210 
837 
182 



1070 



1977* 



4.707 
874 

312 
108 

2,300 
300 

#238 



0.255 
4.402 
237 
U&OB 
^70 
1.848 
. 504 

12.331 
2.047 
1.030 
1,843 
2,783 
1.100 
1.667 
1,200 
727 

17.000 
4.100 
2.010 
4.484 
3.904 
1.724 
1.514 

,^7.003- 

"6584 
1.208 

031 
4.887 



4.201 
1,014 
1.782 
574 
831 

2.270 
215 
210 
249 
155 
075 
403 

0,507 
758 
280 
8. 120 
/ 340, 

2.003 
201 

1.208 
872 
172 



4,680 

387 

331 

175 
2.358 

874 
1.255 

0.570 
Ob TBI 
2.708 

0.37S 
4,010 

287 
1.683 
• 578 
1. 008 

607 

12.768 
2.111 
1.076 
1.013 
,2.W4 
' 1.180^ 
1.636 
1.250 
760. 

17.502^ 
4.201 
3,061' 
4,664. 
3.402 
1,779...., 
i;555 -c( 

8,223 
001 , 

^'411" 

l,085#-^ 
1 818f\ 

684 

855; 

2.854 ^ 
. 223 

225 

263 

167 

004 

482 



9.025 
787 
901 

8,488 
349 



2.688 

305,, 
1.377 
904 
183 



,.^7ie1liintiiary ai'-nionth) average.' 
;illDataior 11M7 wm nnbUabed 1 the ISTT Empioifmeni and Training Report 
^^t^JaUjar^noVBtricthr companble with earllf r years from this year forward. 
%|*^aicjd:o& the 1067 Standard Industriia CUuBl^UonM 

In, 1972. date for most Stetee are baaed on the 1972 Standard 
laariflcstton Mannal; the exceptions- are noted, 
r In 1974. date are based on the 1073 Standard Industrial ClaiiK 



* Beginning tn 1975. data are baaed on the 1972 Standard Industrial 
siflcation Manna). - ^ 1 , 

Note: Date for several Stetes have been revised because of recient bkndi* ^ 
mark adjustments. 

SotmcK: Stete agencies cooperating with U.S. Department of Labor. 




Dfi<l. Eiv^ on Paylrdllt of MonUtedurin^^Esfoblishihclnts, )>y Region «nd Stc^lo: Annual '■-'"'■'M 

(Tboosands] 



RcRfon and Bute 



"SJn, 

N«w Hampelire 

Vermont . 

' Maaatfchuaetts 
Rhode TsUind 
Connecticut 



Rccton n 

ps^i^iilfow- Jersey. 

^fSJDeJawftre...... 

District: of Coiombia 
te^VtofinJa. . 
^^WwtVfirginJa, 

^^!'y::r ' ■ ■ 

Pi^^lNiHrth .Carolina. 
i':^|9dat.li Carolina 

i|S " ' ' " 

gPAttbwria. , 




EKLC 



teM: TqUi; D-j^ EmployMt on Poyrolls of Monwfqcturing Eskiblishmonts^ by Region clil^fiil^ 
^ Averogos, 1948«*77WCohtinwed 



JUgkm and SUie 



"aSS,^:: :::::::::: 

N«w Ilaippshire 

XftmmC:. 

Bhbde Island 

CoonccUciil 

Krtten U.i.i 

New York.... „ 

NewJrtwy.i 

Keiiqnim:... 

Fnuttvlvania 

.D^ware 

Ifan^nd..^ 

; DMriet of Cohnnbia. 

Vlntofca-.. 

t^nLVipiii^ 

ititionW 

f North CaroUna 

BoiKb CaroUna 

■XenMiekjr.... 



v.- -'HcflOTi V;-:.... 

' / Ohlo-„. 

s:-?.-:v , ; lASjana. 

. m 

WtKonaln. 



Mlonctota... 
Arkamas 



MisMXiri 

Nelmska...: 



Radon VTII. 

Ho ' 



forth X>akota. . 
Sonth Dakota... 

Montana. 

Wyoiiilng....... 

ColdrikSo* 

Utah 



Region IX... 
Aritona.... 
Nevada.... 
CaUfomiaL. 
BawaU.... 



RaKion X 



VttsbinKton.. 
Owfdrt....... 



1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1,42S 


1,412 


1 460 


1 549 


1 565 


1 558 


108 


104 


108. 


'lis 


'll6 


'll8 


M 


86 


90 


*J6 


96 


100 


35 


85 


80 


43 


44 


44 


W4 


660 


666 


096 


700 




Ufl 


116 


121 


128 


127 


127 


421 


421 


436 


471 


480 


474 


2,613 


2,601 


2,674 


2,773 


2,768 


2,764 


l.MM 


1,795 


1,838 




1 886 
'882 


1 879 


' 900 


806 


'886 


878 


noo 


2,158 


2,204 


2,294 


2,406 


2,412 


2,435 


1,897 


1,420 


1,489 


1.560 


1 557 


1 565 


- 59 


62 


68 


71 


' 72 


73 


260 


258 


265 


280 


283 


281 


20 


20 


20 


21 


21 


21 


2se ' 


.800 


823 


840 


346 


MS 


124 


126 


129 


188 


188 


. AO* 


2,218 


2,406 


2,567 


2,776 


2,847 


2,958 


M2 


563 


596 


644 


664 


602 


270 


27S 


298 


314 


820 




868 


878 


408 


431 


438 


7452 


229 


287 


252 


275 


293 


810 


183 


192 


206 


226 


231 




845 


382 


887 


IS 


436 


iS5 


247 


257 


277 




298 


807 


184 


140 


158 


166 


167 


175 


4,789 


4,860 


5,157 


5, 481 


5,459 


5 528 


1,285 


1 257 


1 324 


' 1 402 


1 309 


1*431 


615 


681 


. '674 


'720 


'716 


'723 


1,204 


1.288 


1,302 


1.393 


1,393 


1,387 


981 


1,000 


1, 108 


1 109 


1.139 


1 162 


461 


471) 


402 


600 


■' *S09 


'510 


243 


247 


263 


288 


303 


815 


891 


035 


966 


1(068 


1,123 


Ip 188 


119 


125 


134 


148 


152 


' 15Q 


. 146 


152 


158 


165 


173 


178 


91 


• 97 


103, 


113 


116 


122 


518 


543 


574 


624 


: (je4 


712 


17 


18 


17 


18 


1 18 


18 


756 


775 


800 


872 


899 


913 


179 


183 


192 


212 


219 


223 


394 

67 


403 


417 


445. 


454 


459 


68 


60 


75^ 


' 80 


, 83 


116 


121. 


122 


140 


146 


148 


200 


194 


191 


202 


206 


214 


8 


8 


0 


.9 
14' 


9 




15 


13 


14 


15 


li 


22 


22 


22 


23 


22 


/ 23 


7 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


93. 


91 


90 


99 


103 


107 


55 


52 


49 


50 


50 


52 


1. m 


1,481 


1,506 


1,640 


I.70S 


1,756 


68 


60 


» 65 


78 


79 


85 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


, 7 


1.894 


1.388 


1.411 


1,531 


1.594 


1.640 


25 


25 


25 


24 


25 


24 


406 


400 


; 424 


475 


484 


506 


. 80 


. 32 


33 


36 


35 


38 


224 


21» 


227 


205 


277, 


287 


145 


152 


158 


167 


165 


174 


6 




6 


7" 


7 


.7 



• 196d 


1970 


1971 


1972* 


1973 


1.540 


1,456 


1 843 


1 356 


1 423' 


116 


110 


103 


*102 


'105 


08 


92 


86 


01 


96 


43 


41 


38 


89 


42 


683 


648 


600 


610 


634 


128 


121 


115 


121 


126 


472 


444 


401 


400 


420 


2,765 


2,624 


2 A$S 


2^425 


2 462 


li871 


1,761 


1*633 


T 602 


l'6l9 


'894 


'863 


'822 


*828 


MO 


2,460 


2,876 


2,258 


2,201 


2,859 


1,583 


1.523 


1 433 


1 444 

' 69 


1 480' 


* 73 


' 71 


' 70 


74 


282 


271 


252 


249 


257 


20 


19 


18 


18 


17 


87l 


365 


362 


388 


402 


. 131 


127 


123 


123 


120 


8,001 


3,070 


3,056 


8,287 


8.427 


720 


718 


722 


757 


797 


342 


340 


337 


"354 


375 


476 


466 


460 


477 


.495 


828 


322 


317 


361 


381 


248 


253 


261 


' 268 


' 288 


. 470 


465 


461 


489 


619 


825 


324 


319 


883 


351 


182 


182 


180 


208 


221 


5,666 


5. 351 


5.110 


5,236 


5 572 


1,4^ 


1,407 


1,832 


1.847 


- 1* 426 


752 


710 


683 


709 


758 


1 '400 


1, 9tZ 






1. 947 


l!l03 


1. 072 


1.049 


1,094 


1 177 


521 


501 


480 


495 


*582 


332 


- 31g 


299 


311 


832 


1.252 


*1.239 


1. 213 


1. 275 


1.363 


168 


168 


172 


185 


200 


181 


175 


174 


183 


191 


130 


134 


. 131 


142 


153 


753 


741 


714 


739 


790 


20 


21 


22 


26 


20 


922 


88^ 


849 


896 


956 


225 


216 


209 


223 


240 


462 


446 


427 


442 


460 


87 


- 85 


83 


85 


91 


148 


135 


130 


— 146 


165 


225 


230 


233 


254 


271 


9 


10 


10 


/ u 


13 


, 16 


16 


17 


18 


20 


^. 24 


24 


24 


25 


25 




7 


7 


8 




115 


118 


120 


131 


140 


54 


55 


55 


61 


65 


1.788 


1.683 


1.595 


1,669 
90 


1,799 


94 


91 


89 


110 


8 


8 


'9 


10 


12 


1,661 


1,558 


1.472 


1.535 


1,653 


25 


26 


25 


25 


24 


506 


460 


438 


460 


. 406 


40 


40 


41 


44 


47 


279 


239 


215 


224 


244 


180 


172 


174 


184 


197 


7 


9 


8 


8 


slO 



1,415 
204 



30 



2,169 
1.422 
747 



7507 

.361 
179 
,186 

/■ . 161 
/ 316 
20 




\ jfiaoijf 




vln^m; data. ^ moat BUtcs are baaed on the 1972 Standard 
--YZi -r . - M riflcat fop Manual; the exoeptlona are noted< . . , 
1$IB«klniiin8 111 1974, data are baaed on the 1972 Standard Induatrial Cltiaai- 




flcation Manual: — - . ' 

* Beginning In 1975, data are baaed on the 1972 Standard Industrial Oil 
flcation Manual. 

NoTk: Data for aeveral States have been revised because of recent 1 
mark adjustinenta. : I. 

SboBCx: State agencies cooperating with the U.S. Department of liS 
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TabI* l>--3. Civilian Lobor Force by Stole: Annual Averages«. 1973-^77^ 
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Arfioiilfc. ■ . ■ ^ . ■ T . . 

ArktAMs.* I... 

OalUbnUa 

GdtorAdo 

Cdianeotfciit 

Ddiiwanu 

DKit^qt of Columbia, 
"""rtd*.- 




KsntnidEy. 




itts. 



T«raey.. 

Iirork-.-^ 




Labor force (thousands) 



1073 



i,3oao 

102.5 
85S.4 
705.9 
6,811.0 
1,004.0 
1,42X0 
247.1 
349.0 
3,00«l0 

2,0610 

375.7 

317.8 
4,875.0- 
2,324.0 
V288L3 
1,0015 
l,3n.O 
1,374. a 

431 CI 

1,747.0 
2,502.0 
3,808.0 
1,7710 
875.7 
2,0210 

3iao 

879.2 
257.6 
30a7 

3,175.0 
4013 
7,419.0 
2,397.0 
•244. 9 
4.«20.0| I 

i,ioao^ ^ 

- 999.0 
4.900.0 

800.4 

4817 

1,098.0 

305.7 
1,75<L0 
4,989.0 

4SS.8 

mi 

3,005.0 
l,4M.O 

^«8ao 

2,047.0 
14&0 



1974 



1,415c 0 
117.0 
907.1 
8210 
0;18a0 
1,138.0 

i,44ao 

248L5 
3210 
3,8210 

2, mo 

383L7 
3313 
4,055.0 
2,3710 
1,3015 
1,0319 
1,411.0 
-"1,375.0 
4SL2 

1,792.0 
3,038.0 
3,9410 
1,7710 
\ 9011 
2,067.0 
-3211 
7014 
273,8 
8814, 

.3,2110 
^ 4212 
7,547.0 
2,4510 
2510 
4,7010 
1,1210 
1,0110 
5,041.0 
.88L5 
4818 

1,1410 
3011 
1,8210 
5,141.0 
477*1 
304:8 
3,1M.0 
VfiOlO 
051.8 
3,083.0 
1511 



1975 



1,442.0 
1415 

0313 
850.7 
0,387.0 
1,1510 
1,1*^0 
2519 
339.0 
3.481Q 

3,147.0 
8015 
3415 
5,0210 
3,3910 
1,315.4 
1^057.1 
1,405.0 
1,4410 
457.1 

1,8510 
2,7310 
3,9010 
1,7910 
917.8 
3,0710 
3311 
7012 
2814 
- 3718 

3,251.0 
4418 
7,655.0 
2,509.0 
\ .2616 
1719.0 
UUlO 
1,039.0 
5,0810 
8716 
4412 

1,181.0 
3011 

1,807.0 

5,381.0 
4919 
210.4 
"373510 

1,589«0 
6611 

3^121.0 
1619 



1970 



1,4810 
157.0 
947.0 
800.0 
9,7010 
1,217.0 
1,475 0 
259.0 
3310 
3,4710 

2,2010 
401,0 
3010 
A0710 
2.437.0 
1,3310 
1,0810 
1,4410 
1,4810 
472.0 

1,9010 
3,762.0 
3,997.0 
1>8610 
9410 
3,1210 
331.0 
7110 
3010 
'887.0 

3; 307.0 
, 4610 
7.7810 
3,5510 
279:0 
4.7310 
a. 1510 
,1,0710 
5,1310 
913.5 
4310 

1,2510 
311.0 
1.8210 
5,5310 
5110 
2110 
3,3010 
1,587.0 
679.0 
3,1710 
179.0 



di^mk: flee Note on Historic Comparability of Labor Force Statistics at 
;m bcfliiiilng of the Statistical Appendix. 



Soubck: CoiTont Population Survey and State* employment security 
agencies oooperattng iHth the 17,8. Bepartment of Labor- 
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Total Unemployment aiid Unomploymont Rotos ^ by Sfaft: Annual Avoragoi, 
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6Ut« 



Alabama 

Alaaka..., 

Arii<nia. 

Arkatuas 

CalUomU 

Cokfado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Diitriet or Columbia. 
Florida... 



: 

Hawaii 

Idaho.. 

IDinoli— ...... 

ladlana..-!..!! 



. KiDias.... 

XoQltUna. 

Itttoa. 

Maryland^.... 

Hinncaota.. 

Montana. 

Nateaaka. 

Kovada...:. 

NewBampahlre 

Noir jr«my . . . 

Nw:^M«Ico._...?..„.. 
vNtw York-....., 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohl0:._.. 

Ok]Mnonia. 

• Oiwtbn^ii-. : 

PennaylTante 

Paarto Bl«» 

Rhode Island 



'Ikmth Carolina, 
South Diakota 



Tetas.. 

0tah. 

Vormont : 

VlitlrUa. ...... 

Waihlncton. 
West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyonyn«;vr..- 



Unemployment (tbonsands) • 




1973 


1974 


1975 


1970 


1977 


1973 


82.0 


78.0 


lltO 


100.0 


114.0 


^4.5 


&e 


9.2 


lao 


18.0 


10.0 


&4 


42.6 


01.7 


113.1 


93.0 


sao 


5.0 


84.4 


42.0 


80L4 


02.0 


00.0 


4.3 


617.0 


iS09.0 


920.0 


889.0 


834.0 


7.0 


40.0 


' 40iO 


8O1O 


71.0 


78.0 


4.1 


89.0 


88.0 


133.0 


139.0 


100.0 


0.3 


1Z5 


10.0 


25,1 


23.0 


23.0 


5.1 


22LO 


20^0 


20cO 


30,0 


82.0 


'0.8 


13310 


208.0 


36(1.0. 


314.0 


280.0 


4.3 


82.0 


109.0 


185.0 


179.0 


IMwO 


8.9 


27.2 


3a7 


81.9 


89.0 


3ao 


7.3 


1&2 


17,1 


2L4 


. 21.0 


23L0 


4.8 


200.0 


224.0 


857.0 


832.0 


821.0 


4.1 


101.0 


123.0 


206cO 


148.0 


14L0 


4.8 


2&e 


^ 28.2 


5Si8 


58»0 


SfliO 


2.1 


lao 


84.0 


48.4 


4610 


45.0 


8.0 




010 


108LO 


8k 0 


70.0 


8.7 


94.0 


97.0 


1O0LO 


lOLO 


109.0 


&8 


24.9 


29.1 


47.1 


4SL0 


89.0 


5.7. 


71.0 


84.0 


128,0 


128*0 


118.0 


4.1 


171.0 


190.0 


3010 


208.0 


225.0 


&7 


228L0 


337.0 


488,0 


374.0 


887;0 


5.9 


sao 


77.0 


107.0 


iiao 


96.0 


4.5 


33.9 


41.2 


75.4 


02.0' 


71.0 


8.9 


78.0 


95.0 


142.0 


133i0 


181.0 


8.9 


15.1 


10.8 


20.7 


on n' 


2&0 


4.9 


13b 8 


10.4 


27.7 


24.0 


28*0 


2.0 


1&.4 


21X7 


37* a 


97 n 


23,0 


&0 


l&O 


2014 




9it n' 


' 24.0 


^4 


179.0 


203.0 


Mil, U 


%MA A 


310.0 


5.0 


29^7 


84, 1 


44.0 


ASk n 


89.0 


7.4 


404.0 




729 0 




708,0 


. 5.4 


83.0 


111.0 


217^0 


JS0.0 


155wO 


3.5 


8.9' 




a 7 
w. * 


10.0 


14.0 


8.0 


198.0 


225,0 


429.0 


mo 


811.0 


4.3 


33.0 


49.0 


- - 83.0 


08.0 


01.0 


8.0 


' 6X0 


4 70.0 


iiao 


10S.0 


88.0 


0.2 


241.0 


. mo 


V«a.o 


400.0 


896,0 


4.8 


101.7 


117.5 


^^59.2 


178.8 


180.7 


11.7 


19.9 


23.8 


\48.l' 


30.0 


. 3S.0 


.4.0 


45.0 


08.0 


109.0 


87.0 


9^0 


4.1 


7.5 


8.S 


1I4 


11.0 


lao 


2L0 


08.0 


-92.0 


151>p 


Iiao 


mo 


8.9 


194:0 


22ao 


■ 294.1 


81&0 


8iao 


19 


23.8 


20.1 


33.0^^ 


29.0 


28.0 


5.2 


ia7 


18.1 


19.8 


19.0 


l&O 


. 5.3 


73.0 


90.0 


145.0 


180 0 


ir.o 


3.0 


115.0 


106.0 


147.0 


19T.0 


144.0 


. 7.9 


4X2 


45.1 


57.0 


51.0 


40.0 


O18 


83.0 


94.0 


148.0 


122,0 


lomo 


4.0 


4.8 


5.3 


7.0 


7.0 


^ 7,0 


3.3 



Uoemptoyment rate 



1973 1974 1975 1970 1977 



5.5 
7.8 
0.8 
5.2 
7.3 
4.1 
0.1 
0.7 
6wl 
&2 

5.2 
&0 
&1 
4.6 
5.2 
2.2 
8.4 
4.5 
.7.1 
&4 

4.7 
7.2 
8.5 
4.8 
4.5 
4.0 
5.2 
2.0 
7.6 
5.5 

0.3 
8.0 
&4 
4.5 
3.5 
4.8 

. 4.4 
7.5 
5.1 

13.3 
5,3 

*«,9 
X7 
5.1 
4.3 
5.5 
&4 
4.5 
7.2 
&9 
4,5 
3.4 



7.7 
0.6 

12.1 
9.5 
9.9 
0.9 
9,1 

. 9.8 
7.0 

ia7 
&o' 

8.2 
&2 
7.1 
&0 
4.2 
4.0 
7.8 
7.4 

las 

&9 

It 2 

lao 

5.9 
&2 

' &8 
3w9 
9.7 

ia2 

9.9 
9.5 
8.0 
3.0 
0.1 
7.2 

lao 

&3 
1&2 

ia9 

&7 
3.7 
8.8 
5.0 
OlI 
0.4 
&4 
9.5 
&0 
&9 
4.2 



0.6 
&0 
9.8 
7,1 
9.2 
5.9 
9.5 
&9 
9.1 
9.0 

ii 
9.8 

5.7 

&5 
&1 
10 

. IS 
5.0 

&8 

0.5 
9t;4 
«.» 

oia 
6;i- 

0,01 

6C4 

ia4 

0,1 

lai: 

3.0; 

9,5' 
19101 

]M 

14 

/ 10 
5.7 

i 5w7 
17 
5,9 
17 
7.5 
5.0 
4.1 



J^t*f!i*^!JfL'" comparable with thooe pubUshsd In earUer A/an- 
Bip«r Arnorff . Fo^ explanation seej^ote on Historic ComtMrabtUty of Labor 
orte 8UtlsUc» at the befinnlnt of the SUtlsUcal Appendhc. 
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< Unemployment as pevtent of labor foroe. 



Sourck: Current Popitlatton 
scendee cooperatltif with the V 



ey and State employineni 
9rx>epartment of Labor. 
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ptobU 0^* littur«d Un^mploym Untmployment Rotot Undtr Slo§« Programs, by Stat«: 

AnnMol AveragMi 1971-<-77^ 
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Illsl38lppl. 

Jackflon , 

Hinourl: 

Kansas City... 

St. LouU ; 

Nebraska; 

Oznaha -. 

New Uampsblre: 

, Mancbener — — - 

New. Jersey: 

AtlanUcCity 

Jersey City / 

. Newark , i 

New Brunswick 'Perth Amhoy-Sftyreville . * 

Paterson-Cllfton-Pasaailc.,. - . . .r. 

Trenton ■ ■. - 

^«w Mexico-. 

Albuquerqtte » 

Nwr York: 

Albany-Scbenectady-Troy,.- 

Blncf^amlon 

Bulfalo 

New York City, plus Putnam, Bockland, and Westcbrstrr Counties. 

Nassau-euffolk — 

Rochester..-/. 

Bmnise,..! , 

; Uiica-Ronie 

North Carolina: 

Asheflile 

Cbarlotte-Oastonla 

Qreensboro-Wlnston-Salrnn-Hlgh Pplnt._,.^_,. . > 

RiUetih -Durham . 

Ohio: 
Akron. 



Canton.. 

Cincinnati 

Ctef eland .- 

Columbus 

D ayto n 

"~1TajTn1tof(>MTddleton 

Loral^-Ktyrla 

8teo)beny|l^Welrton 

Toledo.... 

. Yonnfstown-Wirren. 

Footnotes at f>nd of table. 
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TabI* IX-8. Tctfol Unampleymsnt Ratat Mn 150 Major Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1973-76~ConHrtu«cl 



Major labor area 



Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

Orefoti: 

- Portland 

P«niuvIvaoia: 

AlKhtowD-Bethlphem-Easton 

Altoona 

Erj«... ■ 

HafTisburg..... I.. 1. 1 

Johnstoirn 

Lancaster 

Mortheast Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Pitiaburgh 

tUmding 

York 

/Puerto Bico; 

Mayacues 

Ponoe 

San Joan 

Rhode Islaad: 

^ PrOTldeBc«^arwlck-Pawtucket 

Sooth Carolina: 

Cbarteatdn.... 

_ OrMurille'Spailan bur* 

Tflaxunee: « . 

Chattanooga : 

KnoxFlll« 

MamphlA 

_Na»bTille-0arl"d«on* ! ! ! " ' " II !I " " . ' ! 
■■ T«zu: 

Au«tin 

Beaumont-Port Arthur-Onuike 

Corpus Christ! 

Dallaa-Fort Worth: 

SI Paao : . 

Houft<tti , 

San Antonio.. 

Utah: 

8rit Uke<:ity.O«den 

VUfiiila: 

. NewpoMt Ntfws-Bampton 

Nortblk-VlTflnJa Be«ch-Portamooth.. 

■ Ridunond 

Roanoke. 

VoBhinrtoa: 

Baattlo.. 

Spoktae^ " 

Tacoma 

Waat Virginia: 

Charleston i 

-Rtmtlngton- Ashland I.... 

Wheeling^. 

Wlsoonaln: 

Kenoiba _ 

Madison,,.....;.,.. 

Milwaukee 

Racine : " ' 



1973 



2.9 
2.8 



2.8 
5.0 
4.0 
2.3 
6.4 
2.3 
4.7 
S,6 
5.7 
2.3 
2.8 

13.2 
19.4 
10.0 

4.0 

4.9 
2.4 

3.3 
3.1 
8.8 
2.0 



2.7 
4.4 



(•) 

9) 

(•) 
(») 
(») 

C) 
(») 

0) 



5.1 

8.7 
8.9 
2.S 
2.8 

7.8 



I Unemptoraent as percent of labor loire. 
* Not avallEbla. 



Unfmploymont rate » ' 



1974 



4.8 
3.8 



(») 



3.2 
5.8 
4.1 

2.8 

3 

3.2 
6.3 
5.9 
5.7 
2.0 
3.4 

13.8 
l&O 
9.7 



<$.5 
4.2 

4.8 
4.Q 
4.5 

3.0 

5.7 
0.3 
3.5 
6.9 
8.9 
5.0 

5.4 

4.7 
5.1 
8.1 
8.7 

0.8 



(») 



4.5 



1975 



7.3 
6.2 



0) 



r 



7.5 
9.9 
9.1 
6.3 
7.0 
6.6 
11.2 
8.5 
7.6 
7.2 
8.2 

10.1 
21.6 
13.0 

10.9 

7.6 
8.1 

7.0 
• 0.6 
7.4 
0.5 

4.3 
7.4 

0.5 
5.» 
7. 0 
^.2 
7. 4 

0.0 

0.3 
0.4 
4.2 
6.4 

9.1 
0.0 
10.0 

0.8 

8.0 
8.8 

_fiJL 



6.0 
7.4 
7.0 



1976 



6.7 

6; 2 

a7 

7.1 
7.1 
S.7 
5.4 
0.0 
•5.1 
.0.5 
&8 
8.1 
0.8 
0.0 

14.5 

io.a 

18.8 



7.2. 

6.0 
6.1 
0.1 
4.0 

4.6 
7.4 
7.0 
4.0 
10.8 
5.5 
7.0 

6.0 

0.S 
0.0 
4.6 

0,3 

fill 
7.4 
0.0 • 

6.5 
0.0 
7.0 

-Xll— 
8.8 
0.S 
0.1 



-^NoTSr These rstlmatra will bf rrvlsrd to conform to new estimating pro- 
cwlnres effectjTe Jamiary IfTTH Far a description of the pf ocedurS's*^'^ 



planatory Note for State and Area Unemployrarnt DaU" published monthly 

in £mpU>ifntHi and httmingi. • 

aeeuiHy 



l^^^' PopuUtlon Survey and SUte employment i 

agencies cooperating with U.S. Department of Labor. 



Table D-9. Insured Unemployment Under Stale, Federal Employee, and Ex-$ervicemen*s Programs in 

150 Major Labor Areas: Annual Averoges, 1972--77 



Major labor area 



Alabama: 
Binnlngham 

MobUe.. 

Arlsona: 

Pbo«nlx -. 

Arkaruaa: 

unit Rock-North Utile Rock 

California: 

Anab^fm-ranta Ana-Oarrten Grove. 

Yrtano 

Lot AngelM-l/onK Beach.. 

'RiTerslde.8an Tlmiardino-Ooiarlo.. 

Sacramento. 7 

SanDieffo.. 

' San Francisco- uakland 

Ban Jow 

Stockton 

Colorado: 

Den Ter-Boulder 

'Connecticut: 

BrldKCpcrt. 

Hartford - 

New Britain 

New Haven- Wfst Haven 

Btamford - — 

. Waterbary 

Delaware: 

Wilmtoieton 

District of Columbia: 

Waahlnfcton 

Florida: 

JackflonvlUe w 

Miami... - -. 

Tampa-St. Petersburg 

Oeorila: 

Atlanta , 

Augusta 

Columbus 

Macon - 

Savfttmab 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu 

IlUnOU: 

Chicago 

Davenport- Rock IslAnd^MoUne. 

Peorta.,. 

Rockford 

Indiana: 

BraniviUe ^ .- 

Fort Wayne... 

Oary-Hamniond-Eaat Chicago 

IndianapoUs ■ 

8out)>Bend 

^ Terra Haute 

Iowa: 

Cedar Rapids 

Des Moines 

Kansas: 

WlcblU.- 

Kentucky: 

toulsvlUe... 

Lousiaaa: 

. Baton Rouge 

* . New Orlrans. 

Shripveport 

Maine: . 

Portland 



Insured unemployment (thousands) 



2 


1073 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 p 


8.6 


6.9 


8. 1 


11. S 


9.1 


8.5 


2.3 


2.8 


3. 2 


5.4 


4.1 


4.8 


6.8 


5.8 


11.7 


26.4 


16.4 


11.8 


1.1 


.9 


1.6 


6.0 


3.8 


2.8 


14.0 


12.9 


16. 9 


32.6 


23.8 


18.1 


5.7 


6.7 


6,1 


0.0 


8.3 


0.8 


91.7 


79.9 


96, 0 


163.6 


122.4 


103.7 


12. 1 


11.3 


13.5 


22.4 


19.6 


17.2 


lo! 2 


10.6 


11.4 


17.0 


16.1 


15.0 


16.6 


16.7 


19.4' 


84.4 


28.7 


24.5 


43.3 


39.8 


44.6 


64.6 


58.1 


40.4 


13. 1 


11.9 


13.0 


27.8 


10.4 


15.5 


6. 1 


4.6 


4.7 


7.4 


7.4 


.7.6 


3.0 


3.6 


6.6 


16.2 


11.8 


IZ7 


0.0 


6.7 


9.8 




"' 0i4 


6.9 


11.3 


6.8 


11.5 


16!! 


14.8 


11.7 


2.8 


3. 1 


2.£ 


4.5" 


3.6 


8.1 


7.0 


4.9 


8.0 


0.8 


0»3 


8.6 


2.6 


2. 0 


3.3 


6.4 


6.2 


4.7 


4.9 


1.9 


4,7 


6.6 


3.6 


3.2 


4.1 


3.6 


6.6 


la? 


7.9 


7.8 


12.8 


10.9 


14.2 


28.7 


24.0 


23.7 


.7 


.8 


1.8 


VI 


6.1 


4.6 


8.3 


8.2 


19.2 


30. 7 


21.0 


17.6 


3.8 


3.2 


7.8 


21.6 


19.2 


14.6 


6.2 


4 0 




28.7 


17.6 


15.8 


1.4 


1.0 


^ 2.0 


&4 


8.6 


8.8 


l.O 


.7 


1.2 


4.4 


X8 


2.4 


.8 


.6 


1.2 


4.1 


2.0 


2.8 


.8 


.6 


.0 


3.4 


2.2 


1.0 


9.4 


8.6 


9.2 


12.6 


14.1 


lao 


S2.7 


40.3 


62.3 


141.3 


121.6 


111.6 


2.6 


* 1.8 


L4 


. . ■ 4.3 


4.4 


4.0 


Z8 


1.8 


2.1 


3.6 


4.2 


.5.1 


1.8 


1.1 


a.o 


7.7 


6.5 


4.4 


1.6 


1.2 


is 


4.6 


Z4 


1.0 


1,0 


1.4 


1.6 


7.8 


3.5 


2.2 


4.3 


Z4 


3.6 


&8 


6.6 


4.8 


4.9 


a6 


6.1 


14.6 


8.0 


7.1, 


1.6 


1.2 


2.1 




za 




1.6 


12 


1.3 


Z3 


1.8 




1.1 


.6 


.5 


1.7 




1.& 


1.3 


1.3 


1 6 


3.7 


3.6 


2.0 


2.1 


1.7 




5.0 


4.5 


4.3 


8,6 


6,0 


9.5 


13.6 


9l3 


7.7 


1.8 


2.1 




4.5 


4.0 


5.6 


6.9 


7.2 


8.ii 


1X4 


11.7 


1Z5 


2.6 


IV 




4.8 


4.3 


8.8 


1.1 


{..0 


1.6 


2.6 


ZO 


- ZO 



Footnotes at end ot table. 




Table D-9. Insured Unemployment Under Stole, Federal Employee, and Ex-Servicemen*i Proeromt in 
150 Major Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1972-77 — ContinMed 



Major labor area 



Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Manachuaetta 

Boston 

BrocktOD V. v.. 

FalJ River.... 

Lawrenoe-HavMhiii . 

fciwaJl 

N«w Bedford . 



6pringfl»ld>Chlf op4N<-liolyoko . 
Worcestfr 



MlchJtan: 
Battle Creek.. 

Detroit 

Flint. 

Grand Rapldi 

Kalamazoo'l'ortace 



Laniing-East Lanalng. 

Maikefon'Miukegon IlrlKtitii . 



8aglDft7. 

MlnneAoU: 

Duluth-8uperior 

Mlnneapolu 5«. Taul. 
MliMinippt: 

Jackaon 

Mlooorf: 

Kansas (Mty 

Ht. LoulH 

Nebraska: 

Omaha.. 



Nrw natnpehlre: 

<^fanoheot«r . 

New Jersey: 

AUanUc City 

Jeraey City 

Newark 

New Brunswick- Perth Amboy-8ayrevlU«. 

Pftterwn Clifton. Paaaalc 

Trenton 

New Meiloo: 

Albaquerf|ue k 

New York: l 

' Alban y^Schenectad y-Troy . . 

Bifuhamton 

Buiblo I 

New York City comblnNl area.. J 

New Xwk city '^I 

Wentcbeeter 

Rockland _ » 

Naa«ii>8URolk i 

NasMH . , J . 

Spirotk 

Rooheater 

Monroe County 



SvTicoae. 

Utlca-:^ 



ntlca-Rome... 

RJmira.. 

. Pooffhkeepele * 

North C«roUna: 
AahaHlte 

Charlottf^Oastonia. 

Ofeenaboro-W|nston-aaJ«m HiKh 1 

Raleljrh-Durham 

Ohio: ^ 

Akron 

Canton 

Cincinnati . 

Cleveland . . . 

Columbus 

IHlyion 

Hamllton-Mlddlrtown 

l<oraln-Rlyria 

StMiben vllNwWrlrtoii 

Toledo. ...... : 

Yountfstown -Wanrii 

Footnotes at end of tablr. 



iDAured unemployment (thousands) 



1U72 



37.4 
2.6 
3. 

4.5 

2.9 

n 

B.3 
4.5 

2.1 
49.0 
6.8 
6.5 
l.M 
3.8 
2.4 
1.6 



14.4 

39.1 
3.0 
3. 1 
4.1 

ai 

3, 2 
7.2 
3.y 

1.6 
34,6 
3.3 
4.4 

1.4 

2.7 
1.7 
1.3 





2. a 




a. 8 


Z9 




12.8 




;o.s 


21.6 




.0 




.0 


.7 




8.3 




8.3 


10. 1 




23.2 




19.3 


24.6 




2.4 




4.6 


4.3 




1 . 0 




• 8 


1.4 




3.4 




3,4 


4.4 




13.6 




12 7 


16.0 








25.3 


31.0 




10. a 




9. 1 


ia2 




20. H 




2a8 


13,7 




2.7 




2.8 


4. 1 




2.4 




3.0 


3-9 




6.6 




6.7 


t\ i 




2.6 




2, 2 


H 




19. « 




12. 0 


I l> 






0) 




17; 1 


0) 




0) 






(») 




<'? 

S:i 






(>) 






(•) 


0) 








32.3 


{') 








(') 


0) 




('J 




(•) 




78 




6.0 


8.0 


(') 




(•) 




<•) 








6.0 


6.0 




&4 




3.3 


8-9 


(•) 




(M 




(') 


(») 




(0 




0) 




.6 




.4 


,9 




1-3 




.u 


2. 1 




2. .T 




1.7 


3.6 




■ ft 




-4 


1.2 




3.8 




2.9 


i.2 








1.8 


2-6 




hi) 




6 2 


7.4 




14 1 




K. 3 j 


12.3 




3 ft 




3 ,1 1 


6.7 




4 0 




3.4 > 


« 3 




2.1 




1.4 : 


2.6 




1 fi 




1.0 


1 H 




.9 




,7 


.7 




4.4 




3. 0 


6.7 




4 7 




2.7 ' 


6.0 { 



1974 



17.1 

44.4 

3.6 
4.4 
6.0 
4 0 
4.0 

K r> 

6.0 

73.8 
16.9 
7.6 
Z9 
H.4 
2.6 

a.s 



1976 



36.9 

6a2 
S.I 
6,6 

8.7 
0.5 
7-5 
14.9 

7.U 

6.3 
131.1 
16.6 
14.3 

F>.2 
H.O 
6.2 
6.3 

3.8 
31.1 

2.6 

Z\. 1 
48.7 

9.2 

3.4 

6.3 
18.7 
48.7 
15.2 
14.6 

6.6 

6.4 

13,9 
6.3 
32.1 
263.2 
(') 
0) 
0) 

I 

(«) 

0) 

(') 



63.2 



19.4 



0) 



16.3 

7-n 



4,1 

13.7 
16. 1 
3.U 

12.4 
K.I 
17. H 
31.6 
16 6 
13 6 
6.2 
4.9 
2-1 
15. 0 
U.I 



1076 



27.5 

48.2 
3.0 
.4,0 
6.8 
4.0 
4.6 

10.1 
6.3 

^.8 
77.6 
8.1 
K.6 
3.9 
7.4 
4.1 
3,1 

3.4 

23.5 

1.0 

14.8 

34.9 



2.1 

5.2 
16.0 
36.6 
1U4 

11.:; 

4.3 

5.8 

u.o 
an 

23.3 
213.3 



*! 
(») 

(0 

(') 



46.8 



14,1 



(0 

0) 



9,» 



l.H 
6.9 
7.6 
:i-l 

H. 0 
6.6 

13.1 
19.6 
11.1 

7.4 
•3.2. 

2.6 

I. 3 
9.6 
8L8 



1977 F 



2ft.a 

38.0 
XT 
310 
A.S 

a.i 

3.7 
7.7 
4.9 

a.4 

W.4 

7.4 
0.0 
S.0 

ao 

S,8 

xe 
s.a 

17.6 

1.6 

18.6 
81.1 

V8 

1.4 

1A.I 

aao 

10.7 
3.8 

6.1 

0.0 

ai.d 

1§5.I 

Ma4 

>2.0 

80,7 

• lft.O 

lao 

•A.tt 
7.8 
ft.3 

M.a 

1.4 
4.8 
0.0 
3.1 

0. 3 
4.0 

1S.0 
17.0 

lao 

6^7 
3.8 
2.1 

1. ft 
0,0 
0.0 



294 



Ml. 
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MaJot Uil>or utttk 



\ 



\ 



Oklahomii: \ 
J^l^om* City 

OfcfVvir/ 

PortUuKi 

Allenlown-Btflhlfhfm-KBstoii 

Aitoonft.. 

Krl«... 

HtrrUbunt 

JFohiiitown 

l«4lfK?tit#f ♦ 

NorthfiMt I'enniylvftiiltt 

Ph(!iS«JpJil» 

PUuEiirih.... 

Puerto Rico: 
M»y»iu«i 

Ponc«t«c* 

BAnliAu. . , 

Rh(KS« lia«i)<l 

ProTldence* Wiirw |i> k ' r ft Mr t u« ii<f 1 
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Table Percent Distribution of the Total Labor Force, by Race, Sex, and Age, 1960 to 1985 



[Numbors in thotmnds] 





Actual 


Projected 






1960 






1970 






1080 






19B5 




Sex and age 




























Black 






Black 






BUck 






Black 




Total 


White 


and 


Total 


White 


and 


Total 


White 


and 


ToUl 


White 


and 








other 






other 






other 




other 


X3l/Tn OKJkSB 


























16 yeai^ and over: 




























72, 104 


04,2|O 


7, 894 


85,903 


76, 376 


9. 526 


100,727 


88,634 


12. 093 


107. 156 


93.738 


13. 418 


Percent 


100. 0 


IW.O 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


lOO. 0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




17. & 


17. 5 


1&. B 


23.2 


23. 0 


24. 8 


23. 0 


22. 4 


27. 2 


20.8 


20. 1 


25.3 


AA vjMftrtf 


44. 2 


4.3. 8 


47. 7 


40.1 


39.7 


43.7 


44.7 


44.6 


45.9 


48.9 


48.8 


49.8 


ff\ tlA vAArv 


35. 5 


33. 9 


30. 1 


32.9 


33.5 


28.5 


29. 1 


29.7 


24.6 


27. 1 


27.8 


22.7 




4.7 


4.8 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3. 1 


3.2 


3.4 


2.3 


3.2 


3.3 


2.2 


Malc 


























10 years and over: 




























48.933 


44,119 


4, 814 


54,343 


48.835 


5,507 


63,612 


56, 374 


7,238 


67, 718 


59. 616 


8,102 




100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 




loao 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 




10.0 


16.3 


19.3 




21.7 


21.3 


25.0 


21.5 


20.9 


26.2 


19.5 


1&8 


\ 24.2 


25 to 44 years 


45.8 


45.6 


47.2 




41.9 


41.8 


43.5 


47.0 


46.9 


47.9 


51 1 


51.0 


52.0 




32.7 


33. 1 


29.7 




32.4 


32.9 


28.0 


2&2 


28.8 


2a6 


26.2 


26.9 


21.6 




5.0 


5. r 


3.8 


4.0 


4.0 


3.4 


3.3 


3.4 


2.4 


3.2 


3.3 


2.2 


FSMALC 


























16 years and over: 


























umber.: 


23,171 


20,091 


3,060 


31,560 


27.514 


4.019 


37. 115 


32,260 


4.855 


39.438 


34.122 


6,316 




loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


loao 




19.9 


2a2 


17.9 


25.8 


26.0 


24.5 


25.4 


24.9 


28.: 


23.0 


22.3 


27.0 




4a9 


39. 8 


48.6 


37.0 


36.0 


43.9 


40.8 


40.5 


429 


45.2 


45.0 


40.6 




35.0 


35-7 


30. B 


3ao 


34.6 


29. 1 


3a6 


31.3 


26.2 


28.6 


29.3 


24.3 




4.1 


4.3 


2.7 


3.3 


3.5 


Z6 


3.2 


3.3 


2.1 


3.2 


3.4 


2.1 



80VXCK: Demrtroent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Special Labor E-1 through £-3 and E-7 because revised projections of labor force by race 
Force Beport No. 119. These data antedate the projections shown in tables are not yet available. v 
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Tdbto E-7. Pro]ect«dl Total end Civillian Uibor Force and Lobor Force Participation Rates Based on 
NonlnstitMtional Population, ^ by Sex and Age, 1980 to 1990 

(NoniberB In thousandaj 



Sex and sge 



Both Skxxb 



15 years and over.. 

BIalk 



16 yean and over 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25to M years ^.. 

36 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years- 

65 years and over 

65 to 09 years 

70 years and over. 



FrMALE 



16 years and over 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years.:...* — 

45 to M years 

55 to 64 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

65 to 60 years 

70 years and over. 



Projected total labor force, annual averages 



Number 



Percent 



106O 



10^759 



61.068 
5.239 
a, 852 
16.925 
11.878 
9.929 
7.275 
4.448 
2,827 
1.890 
1.125 
765 



41.771 
4.246 
7.116 

10.417 
7.638 
6,009 
4,628 
2,891 
1.737 
1.117 
092 
425 



1985 



110.088 



64. 891 
4, 515 
8,578 
18,577 
14,470 
9.746 
7. 162 
4.283 
2,879 
1.843 
1.104 
739 



45.797 
3.782 
7.379 

12,233 
9.728 
6.761 
4. 740 
2,870 
1.970 
1.174 
721 
453 



1990 



115,925 



07.208 
4,310 
7.454 
19.101 
16,849 
10.438 
6.704 
3,990 
2,714 
1.852 
1,125 
727 



48,717 
3,609 
6,706 
13. 100 
11.083 
7.795 
4. 514 
2,703 
1.811 
1.250 
768 
482 



1980 



62.8 



78.4 
0S.6 
85.4 
95.3 
95.6 
91.3 
74.3 
83.7 
63.1 
19.9 

3ai 

13.3 



4a5 
51.9 
68.6 
57.5 
58.4 
57.1 
41.9 
49.2 
3a7 

8.1 
14.6 

4.7 



1985 



63.6 



78.1 
62.7 
84.4 

95.0 
95.2 

9a6 

71.6 
82.5 
59.9 
18.0 
28.0 
11.8 



5a4 

53.7 
72.6 
61.2 
6L2 
59.1 
42.2 
50.4 
33.7 

7.8 
14.3 

4.5 



64.0 



77.8 
63.2 
83.6 
94.8 
94.0 
9a2 
09.9 
81.6 
57.7 
16.8 
28.6 
10.7 



51.5 
55.3 
75.3 
63.6 
63.0 

oa5 

42.3 
51.0 
3a7 

7.6 
14.2 

4.4 



Proiocted civilian labor force, annuai averages 



Number 



1980 



101,673 



60,000^ 
4,906 
8,069 
16,309 
11,600 
9,892 
7,275 
4,448 
2,827 
1,890 
1,125 
765 



41,673 
4,220 
7,066 

10,394 
7,633 
6,609 
4,628 
2,891 
1,737 
1,117 
692 
425 



1965 



106,602 



62.903 
4,181 
7,795 
18,021 
14, 192 
9,709 
7, 162 
4,283 
2,879 
1.843 
1. 104 
739 



45.609 
3,762 
7,329 

12,210 
9,723 
6,761 
4,740 
2,870 
1,870 
1, 174 
721 
453 



1990 



113,839 



65,220 
3,976 
6,071 
18,545 
46,571 
10,901 
6,704 
3,990 
2,n4 
1,853 
1,125 
727 



48,619 
3,649 
6,656 
13,077 
11,678 
7,795 
4,514 
2,703 
1,811 
1,250 
768 
482 



Percent 



1980 



62.3 



77.8 
61.0 
84.2 
95.2 
95.5 
91.2 
74.2 
83.7 
63.1 
19.9 

sai 

13.3 



48.4 
51.8 
68.4 
57.4 
58.3 
57.1 
41.9 
49.2 
33.7 

8.1 
14.6 

4.7 



1985 



63.2 



77.5 
6a9 
83.0 
94.9 
95.1 
9a6 
71.6 
82.5 
59.9 
18.0 
38.0 
11.8 



5a3 
53.6 
72.5 
61.2 
61.1 
59.1 
42.2 
5a4 
33.7 

7.8 
14.3 

4.5 



I Total labor force participation rates based on total noninstltuUonal popu- 
lation and civilian labor force rArtlcipaiion rates based on civilian noninsti- 
tnUoiial population to facilitate compariscn with historical data shown in 
tables A-2 and A-3 of this publication. 



Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor 
Force Report No. 197. 



Tobla E-4* Civilian NonlnsHHiHonol PopiuloMen, Civiliian Lobor IForc*, ond Portidpation Rafes, by Roc*, 

Smx, and Aqo, Profocfed 1980 ond 1985 

rNumbOB In tbomaiscto] 



Race, Btx, tod ase 



population, Jiiy I 



tm 



1085 



Clrilian labor forco, 
anmukt averagofl 



1060 



^ 1985 



ClvlUan labor loroa 
participation rat«s, aaonal 
averages (percaat) 



Ift yean and ovar. 



16 yean and oycc. 



16 yean and orer... 

Ifl to 19 y«an 

20 to 24 yean 

25 to 34 yaore 

95 to 44 yean 

45 to H yean 

55to64yeare.«..-~ 
65 yean and over. 



16 yean and over. 

16 to 10 yean 

20 to 24yaa]i8 

25 to 34 ^an 

35 to 44 yean 

45 to 54 yean 

55 to M yean 

65 yean and over. 



16 yean and over. 



16 yean and over. 

16 to 10 yean.. - 
, 20toMyean... 

25 to M yean... 

35 to 44 yean... 

45 to 54 y» 

55 to M yei 
. 65 yean and] over. 



16 yean and ^ver . 

16 to 10 ye«n 

, 20tp24 yean 

25 to 34 yean 

35 to 44 yeira 

45 to 54 yean 

55 to 64 yean 

65 yean a^d over. 



Tot At 



Warn 
Boih uzti 



FemaU 



BULCX AND OTBXR 



Mole 



FemaU 



161,424 



142,461 



67,461 
6.754 
8,135 
15,340 
10,670 
9,428 
8,705 
8,420 



74«000 
^'956 
8,601 
15.P35 
11,102 
10.011 
10.089 
11,04;^ 



18,073 



8,780 
1,246 
1.340 
2,168 
1.318 
1.066 
800 
773 



10.103 
1,302 
1.401 
2.415 
1,537 
1,322 
1,073 
1,050 



170,974 



150,055 



71, 13S 
5,063 
6,059 
16.739 
13,299 
9,243 
8,752 
9,006 



78,022 
6,203 
8.723 
17,360 
13. 767 
9,749 
10, 123 
13,007 



20,019 



9,703 
1, 152 
1,488 
2,545 
1,708 
1,061 
002 
827 



11, 216 
1,208 
1,626 
2,822 
1,909 
1,318 
1, 158 
1, 176 



97,089 



86,117 



53,885 
3,731 
6,726 
14.965 
10.414 
8,097 
7,147 
1,015 



32.232 
2,028 
5, 101 
7, 198 

5,h;2 

5,494 
4,f)05 
1,074 



/ 

11,872 



7,010 
663 

1,>11V^ 
2,099 
1,268 

097 
175 



4,8.*^ 
514 
880 

1,222 
862 
763 
508 
104 



1.04.418 



01,221 



57, m 
3,200 
6.624 
16.371 
12,966 
8.816 
7,124 
1,966 



34,004 
2,578 
5.081 
8.019 
7,326 
5,996 
4,506 
1.146 



13, 107 



7,883 
612 
1,232 
2,460 
1,650 
1.018 
723 
179 



5.314 
481 
056 
1,405 
1,067 
755 
638 
112 



607 



6a5 



79.0 
55.2 
82.7 
07-5 
07. S 
05.4 
82.1 
22.7 



43.0 
42.1 
57.6 
45.2 
52.2 
54.0 
45.5 
9.0 



62.6 



79.9 
53.2 
83.5 
06.8 
06.2 
03.6 
80.2 
22.6 



47.6 

89.5 
68.0 
5a6 
66.1 
57.7 
47.3 
9.0 



80UBCX: t>«partment of Labor, B*;reaa of lAbor Statistics, Spocial Labor 
Force Report Ko. 110. These data aA:tedate tbe projections stiown in tables 



E'l through Er3 and £-7 because nvlsed proiections of labor force by raoe.^ 
are not yet available. 



Table E-9. Employment by Occupotion Group, 1976 and Proiected 1985 Requirements 

INumben in thousands] 



O^rcupntion btdup 



Actual 1076 



Number 



Percrnl 
distribution 



Total employment V 

Professional and technical workers 

Manaj^frs anri adniiiiisiraiors. except ffimi 

SnSes workers , 

Clerical workers 

Craft and kindred workers 

OprrRtlves..T- 

Nonfarm lolHjrers.:. _ 

Service workers 

Fanners and fami latorers , 



' The projections in this talble were oompicled In July 1977 Axnong tho 
Msumptlons underlyinn thesr projections is a 4-percent unemployment rate 
In I9a5u More detailed assumptions arc described in the OccupaiioncU O i<wt 
//ondfoooi:, 1978-79 edition. 



100.0 

ir>. 2 

1(1.7 
17.8 
15.3 

ia7 

3.2 



Projected 



Number 



Tencent 
distribution 



I. %800 

II, 300 
0. 400 

20.000 
13.700 
\r^, 600 
4.800 
14.600 



100.0 
15. 1 
10.8 

111.2 

1.S.0 
4.6 

14.2 
1.8 



Change 1976-85 



Nuinl>er 



16, 615 
2,471 

903 
4,442 
2,422 
2,244 

475 
2, 785 
-023 



Percent > 



Averago 
annual rat« 
of change,* 
1976-85 



19.2 


2.0 


18. ;r 


1-9 


21 -il 


2.2 


16.0 


1.7 


28.8 


2.9 


21.8 


2.2 


16.9 


1.8 


11.3 


1.7 


23,4 


2.4 


-34.1 


-a. 3 



J Conipouhd interest rale between terminal years. 
• 1 crcentagea -were calculated using unrounded numbers. 
Siirvey^*'^"" ''^^^^ tuiployment as covered'xby Xtt Current Population 



TableJE^i).^dl Employmenf ^ by Maior Industry Secfor, 1960, 1 974, and Proiected 1980 and 1985 

(Numbers In thouiand?! 



Industry sector 



Total _ 

Government < _ 

Total private.: 

Agriculture 

Nona^culture 

Willing 

Contract construction , ^ 

Manufacturing? _ 

Durable Koods 

Nondurable goods 

Tnui5portatlon and public utili- 
ties 

Transportation 

Communication. 

Public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Finance, insurance, and real 

estate, 

Other services *. . 



Actual 



1960 



1U74 



Projected ^ 



1980 



860 I 90,958 101.806 10», 665 



S.353 
60,616 



14. 177 
76,781 



5,aS9 
6^124 
748 

3,654 
17. 197 

9.681 

7, 616 

4,214 
2,743 
844 
624 
14, 177 
3,295 
10.8S2 

2,985 
12,162 



3,466 
73, 316 
710 

4,783 
20,434 
12,093 

8.341 

4,026 
2.973 
1, 193 
760 

19, 797 
4,668 

16,229 

4, 531 
18, 134 



16,800 19.350 
85. 066 00. 215 



2,750 
82.316 
788 

6.178 
21,937 
13: 148 

8.789 

6. 186 
3,049 
1.306 
829 

22,467 
6,023 

17.428 

6. 392 
21, 378 



2,300 
87.916 
823 

6. 798 
22.597 
13,661 

8.036 

6, 381 
3, 081 
1,423 
877 

23. 187 
6. 10i> 

18.078 

6,964 
24.165 



Percent distribution 



1960 



12.1 

87.9 



7.8 
80.0 
1. 1 
5.3 
36,0 
- 14. 3 
10.9 

6. 1 
4.0 
1.2 
.9 

20.6 
4.8 

16.8 

4.3 
17.6 



1985 



100.0 I 100.0 j loao 100.0 



16.6 
64.4 



3.8 
80.6 
.8 

6.3 
22.6 
33.3 

9.2 

6.4 

3.3 

i:3 

.8 
21.8 
6.0 
16.7 

6.0 

19.1) 



16.6 
83.6 



Z7 
80.8 
.8 

6. 1 
21.6 
1Z9 

8.6 

6. 1 
3.0 
3.3 
.8 

22.0 
4.9 

17.1 

5.3 
21.0 



j7.T 
8Z3 



2.1 
80.2 
.8 

Ji.3 
20.6 
1Z6 

8.2 

4.9 
Z8 
1.3 
.8 

21.2 
4.7 

16.5 

6.4 

22.1 



Number change 



1960-74 1074-80 1 1980-85 



22,069 10,908 



6,X24 j 2,623 
16, 265 I 8. 285 



-1.923 
18, 191 
-38 
1. 129 
;\237 
2,412 
825 

712 
230 
349 
136 
5.620 
1.273 
4.347 

1.A46 
5.982 



-716 
9.001 
78 

395 
1.503 
1.055 

448 

260 
76 
115 
6d 
2,660 
461 
2,199 

861 
3.244 



7,699 



Average annual rate 
or changr J 



1960-74 1974-80 198CV^85 



2,650 
6.149 



-460 
6,599 
35 
620 
660 
513 
147 

195 
32 

115 
48 

730 
80 

050 

672 
2.787 



1.9 



3.9 
!.7 



-3.1 
2.1 

—.4 
1.9 

a. 2 

l.A 
.7 

1.1 
.6 
Z6 
1.4 
Z4 
2.4 
Z4 

3.0 

2.9 



2.9 
1.7 



» Emplovinent in this table is on a "Jobs" rather than a • 'porsoni" concept 
and Includes, in addition to wage and salary workers, self-employed and un- 
paid family workers. Employment on a Joh concept differs from employ- 
Jobholder coT^cept by »pparate!y counting? each job held by a multiple 

» Among the assumptions underlying thcao projections is a 4 percent un- 



-3.8 
1.9 
1.8 
1.3 
1.2 
1.4 
.9 

.9 
.4 
1.6 
1.6 
2.1 
1.6 
2.3 

2.9 
2.8 



l.A 



1.2 



-3,6 
1.3 
.9 
2.3 
.6 
.8 
.3 

.7 
.2 
1.7 
Ul 
.6 
.8 
.7 

2.0 
2.5 



^'""JPr*'^^^"' .^*^-t ^^'^w^*'^*"* assumptions are described In on arlicla 
published in Ih© November 1976 Afonthip Labor Retiew. 

* Covupound interest rate between terminal years. 

• I ncludeii domestic wage and salary workers and gGvernnient entcrpriao 
employee; does not include employees paid from nonappropriated funds. 

.« Includes paid household omplovment. -uii 



2j.: 
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Tcibit C-11. Proi«ct«d EducaNonal Afftainmtnt of Ih^ CiviUan Lobor Foirc* 16 Yoors and Ov«ir^ by S«x end 

Agm, 1980 and 1990 



{Namb«rB in thoususds] 



Ymi, flex, rind yean of school coiupleted 



BOTB SBXICA 



Toftftl: Number.. 
Pwcent... 



Less thmn 4 years of high scbool <_ 
4 yevi of hlfh school or more 



Klementary: Less than 5 years > 

5 to 7 year^; 

8 years 

High Schoolt 1 to 3 years 

4 yearn ^ 

College: 1 to 8 years 

4 years.. , 

5 years more... 



Median yeans of school completed - 
Malx 



Total: Number.. 
Percent-.. 



Ijtm than 4 years of high schooS >.. 
4 ymn of talf h school or mere 



Blementary: Less than 5 years > 
6 tOi? years 



High School: 1 t^^tm 



4 years.. 
1 to 3 years 

4 years.. 

5 yean or more- 



lifefSlaa ysars of tebool completed. 



Total: Number... 
PerceDt... 



Leaf than 4 yean of bich school L. 
4 yaars of hlf h school or more...„. 



Elementary: Jjea$ than 5 yean > 

S to 7 yean 

, ■ 8 yeanu... — 

Htgh School: 1 to 3 yean 

4 yean 

Coltec*: I to 3 yean 

4 years... 

5 yean or more... 



Median yean of school completed. 
Footnote at end of table. 



Total. 



25 yean and over 



(years 
id over 


16 to 19 
years 


!&}to24 
years 


Total. 
25 years 
and over 


25io 34 
yturs 




35 to 44 
yeen 


45 to 54 
years 


55to6i 
yean 


65 rare 
and over 


99.809 


5,098 


14,484 


77,227 


28, 299 




18, 450 


10, 397 


Lit Ifn 




1 'KIT 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


■ 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


?7,3 


58.3 


12-6 


26.9 


16.0 


24.4 


33.4 


37.4 


&L9 


72.7 


41.8 


87.4 


73.2 


83.9 


75.6 


66.5 


62.6 


48.1 


1.3 


,7 


.6 


1-5 


.3 


.9 


2.4 


2.5 


5.4 


3.3 


1.4 


1.5 


3.9 


J- 2 


3.0 


5.3 


6.4 


12.8 


5.4 


2.C- 


1.9 


6.4 


2.6 


4.5 


8.2 


ILl 


19.2 


17.3 




8.0 


15.1 


11 9 


16.0 


17 5 


17.4 


14. 5 


40.4 


3a 7 


42. ;5 


40.7 


42.2 


42.9 


4a 1 


39^4 


25.6 


15.9 


8.0 


30.5 


14. 0 


17.6 


13.9 


1L3 


11.1 


9.0 


9.7 


. 1 


11.5 


10 4 


13,4 


10.7 


8.5 


7.0 


6.7 


6.7 




3.1 


8.1 


10.7 


8.1 


6.6 


5.1 


6.8 


12. ^ 


11.6 


12.9 


12.6 


1Z8 


}2.6 


12.4 


12.3 


U.6 

- 


60.030 


4.437 


7,910 


46,283 


17, 052 


11 584 


9 662 


7 727 


2,068 


100.0 


100.0 


t loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


28.5 


6&,2 


13.3 


27.4 


15.9 


24.4 


85.5 


39. S 


64.9 


71.6 




84.7 


72.6 


84.2 


75.7 


64.6 


6a2 


45.1 


1.6 




.7 


1.8 


.4 


1.1 


3,2 


3.0 


5.8 


3.8 


!• • 


1.9 


4.3 


3-4 


3.5 


6.2 


7.1 


14.1 


6. 1 


3.3 


2.3 


6.9 


3.i 


.J4r8" 


9.3 


12.! 


20.4 


17.0 


57.5 


10.4 


14.4 


11.0 


15.0 


- • " 16.8 


17.7 


14.6 


37.2 


29.1 


40.2 


37.5 


40.7 


30.3 


34.9 


34.8 


23.3 


16.3 


7.7 


31.0 


14 7 


' 18.5 


14.8 


11.8 


11 7 


8.0 


9.8 


.1 


10.0 


10.6 


12.5 


i:.4 


9.7 


7.5 


6.6 


8.3 




3.5 


9.8 


12.5 


10.2 


8.2 


6.2 


7.3 


12.6 


11.3 


12.9 


12.6 


12.8 


12.6 


12.4 


12.3 


n.o 


39, 179 


3,661 


6,674 


78..Hi 


9.247 


6,866 


6.685 


6,057 


1.230 


100.0 


10O.O ' 


loao 


100.0 


100.^0 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


2J5.7 


52.2' 


9.4 


26.1 


\6.7 


24.6 


3a4 


33.8 


47.0 


74.5 


47.9 


90.6 


74.1 


83.4 


7S.5 


09.6 


66.2 


53.0 


.9 


.6 


.6 


1.0 


.2 


.5 


LI 


L8 


4.8 


2.6 


1.0 


LO 


3.2 


1.0 


2.S 


4.0 


5.5 


lae 


4.4 


I./ 


1.3 


5.5 


1.8 


3.9 


6.6 


9.6 


17.2 


17.8 


48.9 


6.5 


16.4 


13.7 


17.8 


18.7 


16.9 


14.4 


45.3 


39.4 


44.7 


46.1 


44.9 


48.9 


48.1 


46.8 


29.4 


15.2 


8.4 


30.0 


12.7 


15.9 


12.4 


ia6 


10.3 


ia7 


9.6 


.1 


13,3 


lao 


15.1 


9.6 


6.8 


6.0 


7.0 


4.4 




2.6 


5.3 


7.5 


4.6 


4.1 


3,6 


5.9 


12.5 


11.9 


12.9 


12.5 


12.7 


12.5 


12. 4 


12.3 


12.1 



TobI* £-11. Projected Educational AHoinmstnt of ttie Civilian Labor Force 16 Years and Over, by Sox and 

Age, 1980 and 1990 — Continued 



Temr, «i. and ytors cf school competed 



Total, 
16 years 
and over 



19«0 

Both Sexes 



TowU: Number.. 
Percent .. . 



l*ess than 4 yearf. of high school '. 
4 yeara of htgh jwhool or more. . . 

Elementary: I,es« than years > 

5 to 7 years 

8 years.: 

HiKh school; I to- 3 years 

4 years 

College: 1 to 3 years 

4 years 

5 years or more... 



Median years of school completed. 
Male 

Total : Number - .t^.- • 

Percent ..j i... 

Less than 4 years of hj^h school ' . . 
4 years of high school or more 



Elementary: Less than 5 years ' . . 

3 to 7 years 

8 years < 

High school: 1 to 3 years 

/ 4 years 

College: / itdSsrears 

/ 4 yeara 

/ 5 yeap or more 

Median yjears of sc,hool completed. 



Total: Numbers: 

Percent.!. 

Less than 4 years of high school ' 
4 years of high school or more.. . 



Elementary: Less than 5 years > 

5 to 7 years 

8 years.. 

High school: 1 to 3 years 

4 years 

College: 1 to 3 years 

4 years 

5 years or more 

Median years of school completed. 



110,r>76 
100.0 

19.8 

.6 
1.8 
13.2 
• 14.2 
40.5 
18.0 
12.0 
9.7 

12.7 



66,947 
100.0 



19. g 
80. 1 



2.0 
3.7 
13.4 
38.0 
18.8 
11.6 
11.7 

12.8 



43.629 
100.0 

19.6 
80.3 

.4 

i.a 

2.5 
15.4 
44.2 
16.8 
12.7 

6.6 

12.7" 



' Includes persons with no formal education. 



1610 19 
years 



6,850 
100.0 



.1 
.8 
1.9 
,')2.6 

'35-7 
8.5 
.1 



11.7 



3,670 
100.0 

60.5 
.W.4 

.4 

1. 1 
2.5 
56.5 
31.1 
8.2 
.1 



3, 180 

100.0 

50.1 
49.9 

.3 
.6 
l.l 
48.1 
41.0 
8.8 
.1 



• 12.0 



20 to 24 
years 



25 years and over 



Total, 
25 years 
and over 



25 to 34 

yPATS 



12. 270 
100.0 

8.0 

92.0 

.4 
1.0 
1.3 
5.3 
38.0 
35.7 
14.1 
4.2 

13.3 



6, 462 

100.0 



10.1 



.5 
1.4 
1.6 
6.6 
36.6 
36.2 
12.4 
4.6 

13,3 



5,808 
lOO.O 

S.6 
94.5 



3.8 
39.6 
35.1 
16.0 

3.8 

13.4 



91,456 
100.0 

18.6 
81.4 

.8 
1.9 
3.6 
12.3 
41.2 
16.4 
12.7 
11.1 

12.8 



56, 815 
100.0 

18.4 
81.7 

.8 
2.2 
4.0 
11.4 
38.6 
17.6 
. 12.2 

las 

12.8 



34,641 
100.0 



19.2 



.4 
1.5 
2.9 
14.4 
45.3 
14.5 
13.4 
7.7 

12.7 



30,r"l 

D 

10.8 
89.2 

.2 
.4 
1.4 

S.S 
39.8 
19.7 
15.3 
14.4 

13.0 



19,382 
100.0 

10.1 
89.9 

.2 

.5 
1.8 
7.6 
39.2 
21.2 
13.3 
16.2 

1X1 



10,669 
100.0 

12.1 
87.9 

.1 
.3 
.8 
10.9 
40.8 
17.0 
18.8 
11.3 

12.9 



35 to 34 
years 



27,347 
100.0 

16.1 

83.7 

.2 
1.0 
2.6 
12.4 
41.8 
17.0 
13.2. 
11.7 

12. & 



17, 131 
100.0 

15.1 
84.9 

.2 
1.2 
2.9 
10.8 
39.4 
18.3 
13.0 
14.2 

12.9 



10, 216 
lOO.O 

18.0 
82.0 

.1 
.7 
2.0 
15.2 
45.9 
14.9 
13.6 
7.6 

12.7 



45 to 54 

years 



18,225 
100.0 

23.3 
76,7 

.9 
2.6 
4.2 
15.6 
43.5 
14.2 
10.8 
8.2 

12.6 



10,863 
100.0 

23.9 
76,0 

1.3 
3.1 
4.6 

14.9 
39.4 
14. y 
11.4 

10.3 

12.7 



7,362 
100.0 

22.2 
77.8 

.4 

1.7 
3.6 
16.6 
49.6 
13.2 
10.0 
6.0 

12.6 



55 to 64 
years 



12,307 
100.0 



30.5 



1.6 
4.7 
7.7 
16.5 
41.6 
11.9 
9.1 
7.0 

12.5 



7,304 
100.0 

32.5 
67.5 

20 
5.4 
8.9 
16.2 
36.4 
12.4 
10.0 

a7 

12.6 



5,003 
100. 0 

27.7 
72.3 

1.0 
3.8 
6.0 
16.9 
49.2 
11.1 
7.6 
4.4 

12.5 



Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Special Labor 
Force Beport No. 160. 
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Table F-1. Firsf-Time Enrollments and Obligations for Work and Training Programs Administered by 
the Department of Labor, Transitional Quarter and Fiscol Year 1977^ 

(ThoUttndsl 



Program 



ToUl. 



Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 

Title I 

Title II 

Title HI 

Title IV (Job Corps) 

Title VI 

Summer youth program 

Older Airericans Act, title IX . . _ . 

Work Incentive Program * 



Flrst'timo enrollments 



Translticnal 
quarter 



680.6 

677.7 
303.^ 
207.5 
40. 1 
11.4 
9.2 



Fiscal 1977 



3,428.2 

2.837.9 
1, 118.9 
IM.7 
173.9 
41.2 
432.0 
907.2 

19.7 
67a G 



Obligations 



Transitional 
quarter 



$1,081,600 

1,026. 100 
396. 100 
97.600 
67.300 
46.200 
997. 100 
22,900 



60.600 



Fiscal 1977 



$9,620,200 

9.130.900 
1.871.400 
1.196.600 
263.900 
200.600 
5.005.600 
594.900 

150,300 
245.000 



»New fiscal year beffinnlnR Ocvober 1. 1976; transitional quarter covers 
period of July 1— Sept 6mbcr 30. 1976. 



' Individuals receiving WIN services. 



Table F-2. CETA Activity Under Titles I, 11, and VI, Transitional Quarter and Fiscal Year 1977^ 

{thousands] 



Activity 



Total enrollments ...L 

New enro Iments 

Cumulative enrollment by selected program activity: * 

Classroom traJniuK 

On-the-job training „ 

Public service employment 

. Work experience 

Carrent enrollment, as oi September 30 <- , 

Current enrollment by selected program activity. September 

Classroom training jfi 

On-the-job training _ 

. Public service employment 

Work experience 

Total terminations ■. 

Direct placp.ments - 

Indirect plac» ments ^ 

Self-placements 

Other poedtlve terminations 

Nonpositive termik^^ations 



Total 



Transl- 
tlonal 
quarter > 



620.2 



100.6 
14.9 
216,1 
163.2 

663.6 



144.9 
36.1 
287.1 
132.4 

6n.7 

84.6 
90.7 
37.2 
331.6 
183.4 



Fiscal 
1977 



2.361.4 
1.716.6 



640.6 
172.9 
922.6 
688.4 

890.8 



162.7 
61.6 
606.2 
142.3 

1.470.7 
70.1 
310.7 
110.9 
632.9 
428.0 



Title I 



Transi- 
tional 
quarter > 



803.6 



09.0 
14.6 
8.7 

i6i: 2 

364.4 



144.3 
34.3 
16.7 

116.2 

443.6 

33.8 
66.2 
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ia4 


29.fi 


10-4 


7.7 


S.0 


lao 


TX 3 




ML 6 


9Qw 4 




70 0 ' 


66^ 2 


44. 4 


54.7 




2Sw9 


4&0 


. t4 


1.4 


3.0 


' Zl 




fi 0 


4, 0 


4. 3 


13.' 7 




*2L0 


12.6 


6- 2 


2. 5 


2l9 


41. U 


i.i 


2.0 


1.2 


.9 




■ ■ 


A.B 


.2 






1.0 


0 


'17. 


7.4 


ft.* 


.1 


3 9 • 


10.4 


IK 6 


'0 


4 4 


3.4 


3.7 


K4 


24-0 




1.8 


86lO 


6-7 


z» 


3.a 


2.2 


6,0 




^ 3.4 


3.8 


74,3 


73.^ 




28.6 


aouT 


30. « 


16l9 


0B.1 




14.6 


Iflw* 




12 73 




$3.07 


1X38 


13.10 


$3.«a 


$3.78 





' A lontf portion of thfji (^t«cory ij mttAt tip of Puerto Rfcan pvtlelptnts, 
who are not clMftined by eihmc sroup. 



30. 
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TobI* F^- Indlvlduol, » Sarvod by the U.S. Employment Service, by State, Fiscal Year 1977 " | 

{Thousandsl -js 



Alabamft.. . . . 

Al»sk» 

AiixofiA. . . . 
Arkuiaas 

Colorado. 

Connrtilcut. . . 

Delawftrp 

District or Columhja 
Floriia : ^ 



Oeorfda 

HftWfciJ.. 

I«1*1)0 

nUnou 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaiuas 

>. Kentucky 

Louisiana 

MaJna 

Maryland 

Manachusetts.... 

MlehJ|»n 

Minnesota.... 

Mt«Ms8lppi.... . 

Missouri.: 

vMont^tia.-. 

Nebraska, t 

» Ntfrada. 

Nsw Hampshirf . 



New Jeiwy 

New Mextco-.... 
NswYork..,.., 
North CardUna. 
North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

PsoncylTaTila. 

Ptierto Rico 

Rhode Island 




. and 
j;Bnewai 
»J>r>Ucant3 



15, 817 




322 
90 
111 
fill 
4M 
255 
lfV3 
257 
278 
74 

174 
316 
756 
250 
2«7 

109 

111 
94- 
73 



Total 



Placed in jll>s 
Agriculture » 



4. i:jv 




230 


— — 

91 




I 


22 






6.^ 




4 


83 




2 


390 




35 


54 




5 


43 




o 


: 8 


(») 




24 


(•) 




134 




10 


105 




1 


23 




1 


S7 




4 


14fi 




2 


107 




1 


9fl 




4 


51 




4 


oi 




1 


74 




1 


24 




\ 


35 






gS 




4 


114 




9' 


87 




0 


83 




1 


111 




2 


32 




4 


43 




2 


*•> 




1 


15 


<») 




78 




1 


39 




2 


210 




5 


110 




13 


27 




1 


:113 




6 




I 


2 


78 




16 


184 




2 


87 




7 


18 




62 




3 


32 




1 


90 




2 


281 




16 


48 




3 


12 




1 


73 




2 


90 




27 


40 




2 


85 




5 


21 




1 



Nonajn*!- 
culture » 



3,960 



01 
21 
f>3 
82 

362 
52 
41 
8 
124 

126 

104 

22 
34 
144 
_107 
93 
48 
fil 
73 
24 

^34 
81 

106 
81 
82 

110 
29 
42 
25 
15 

78 
38 

206 
99 
26 

108 
84 
65 

182 
81 
18 

60 
31 
88 
271 
46 
11 
71 
66 
46 
81 
20 



Counseled 



11 
26 
27 
13 
43 
17 
18 
7 
5 
4 

18 
14 
71 
32 

8 
18 
34 
26 
45 
13 

7 

: 19 
9 

\ 24 
46 
16 
4 

19 
12 

9 
27 

4 



Tested 



738 



29 
2 
6 

11 

IS 
8 
6 
1 
6 

18 

14 
1 
0 
14 
18 
20 
4 

25 
20 
2 

7 
V 
22 
17 
33 
30 
.11 
6 
6 
1 

7 
5 
33 

7 
82 

la 

10 
26 
3 
1 

20 
7 
10 
67 
IT 
1 

a 

8 

6 

11 

4 



' FlJ UJt* exclQde ttiMti f^^^^""^ rendered more than once 

to an Individual 



Provided ; 
some service 4 



9.541 



106 

37. 

165 

:9<tt'.:;: 

133..;^ 

m M 

70 4 

■ 61 : 

65 ' 4; 
72 !^ 
' S20 

■ 241 '^'^ 
100 
104 ^ 

• Hi.m 
08-;| 

■206-'P 
. 174^$ 
176;^ 

■ 4Ji:^;" 



183^ 

, ■ •86^ 

8101 

. 4111 
1S4^' 

41;;^ 

i8o: 

785,. 
107^ 

sa 

172 . 

ao5^ 

04 - 



WW--;!?' 

m 



" N«w ftlS5%W >v^/»^»« 'MrtiviT^Si^*^!!!^*^*^ iraming, enrojuneni m orientaUon, referral 



inten^lJf *nctm,^ enrollment In tnanlng, referral to Jobs, WIN appralsiU | 
ixMtive Svf^I?^ training, enrollment in orienUtlon, referral to sup-'i 
^1 t l£!u7***8. job development contacts, testing, and oomiaeUnv. • 



Tobto ChoracftrisHcs of Individuals Placed by the U.S. Employment Service, by Stote, Fiscol Yeor 1977 ^ 

\ [Thousands] 



SUto 



United Statca. 



ArisODft. 

Arkansas 

GallfornU... 

Oolorado 

. Connecticut. 
Delaware.. 



District of Columbia. 
Morida.....^ 



' Georgia.... 
HawaU.... 

■Idaho 

mnols.--. 
Indiana.... 
Iowa;..-- 
•Kansaav... 
Kentttck^. 
Xouiaiana.. 
Maine.;,.. 



Mary land 

vMassMhoaetta. 

'^^Mlchl/Jan...^.. 
|Mlnn&0U....^ 



Jlfcmtana.. 

|Krt)raakm 

|N^Ha^ 



iJSTSSSt:::: 

INew York....... 

iNoirth CaroUna.: 
^North Dakota... 



™ — .J Hi CO- — 

i3U|oda Island... 

^^ffioiltb Carolina*. 
f lMXh Dakota., 
v^.^ltennessee. 

^tJtah 

^Wennoni 

Vlrrinlfk.. 

L;::Wa8hln|ton 

S^.WestVlrglnla.- 

'?:Wjjconaln 

f Wyoinlng 







• 

Women 






Older 


Youth 


Total 


Veterans 


Poor 


Minority 


workers 


(under 










group* 


(45 years 


22 years) 












and over) 


- 


4. 139 


721 


1»710 


' 1*406 


1,307 


388 


1 793 


01 


13 


37 


39 


43 


7 


45 

9 


22 


4 


^ 9 


4 


0 


2 




12 


26 


25 


25 


5 


20 


83 


13 


36 


21 


20 


7 


35 


390 


76 


152 


167 


178 


40 


147 


M 


]3 


19 


19 


14 


5 


17 


43' 


8 


18 


14 


15 


5 


19 


0 


1 


4 


3 


4 


1 


4 


24 


a 


12 


18 


23 


1 


15 


134 


27 


52 


29 


46 


- 19 


40 


105 


15 


44 


48 


52 


9 


49 


23 


3 


u 


9 


16 


2 


11 


37 V 


7 


16 




4 


3 


16 
, 86 


146 


20 


02 


76 


73 


9 


. 107 


18 


46 


22 


c 18 


8 


55 


06 


IS 


41 


9 


5 


7 


51 


51 


0 


20 


13. 


9 


4 


24' 


61 


12 


26 


27 


13 


5 


28 


74 


It 


30 


29 


42 


6 


36 


24 




10 


7 


(1) 


3 


a 


35 


g 


14 


11 


15 




11 

n 


S5 


15 


33 


31 


10 


g 


OO 


114 


■ 21 


42 


48 


31 


g 


Vt 


87 


12 


37 


17 


7 


6 




83 


11 


38 


23 


41 


7 


35 


111 


21 


49 


35 


21 


9 


48 






13 


0 

V 


3 


0 


13 




0 




•J 


4 


3 


25 






in 

lU 


•J 


4 ' 


."4 


8 


19 


4 


0 


5 




2 


^.^-^ ft" 


rll 


il 




■ 

30 


38 
24 


. 

— "9 


■35,, 


39 


t 


— " 16 


18 


4 


18 


910 


OU 


■ VD 


■52 


79 


26 


76 


IIU 


21 


47 


31 


48 


la 


36 




0 


12 


6 


2 


2 


13 


113 


24 


43 


44 


28 


10 


48 


B5 


10 


34 


20 


22 


9 


33 


78 


17 


29 


16 


7 


8 


29 


184 


29 


80 


72 


43 


16 


95. 


87 


a** 


40 


' 72 


(«) 


6 


63 


18 


3 


7 


7 


3 


2 


8 


62 


10 


27 


25 


34 


6 


27 


32 


5 


14 


8 


4 


a' 


16 


00 


16 


38 


88 


25 


8 


39 


281 


54 


114 


68 


139 


32 


i 102 


48 


8 


20 


14 


6 


4 


21 


12 


2 


5 


a 


(«) 


1 


' 4 


73 


13 


31 


20 


29 


7 


29 


90 


22 


34 


35 


18 


9 


34 


48 


8 


17 


19 


5 


3 


24 


85 


12 


37 


28 


11 


6 


44 


21 


5 


8 


4 


3 


2 


9 



Handi- 
cikppod 



207 



(») 



3 
1 
2 
4 
13 
2 
3 

1 
5 

4 

1 
2 
6 
5 
5 

a 
a 

3 

1 

2 
5 

4 " 

4 

4 

6 

S 

» 

2 

S 
3 
0 
0 

3 

5 
11 

5 
10 

3 

1 

4 

2 
4 
17 
S 
1 
2 
5 
2 
4 
2 



; 1 New fiscal year beginning Oct. 1, 1976. 

, ' > Minority group includes Indiyidnals classiiSed aa nonwhlte or Hispanic* 
: and others for whom ethnic group information was no t available. 



'Less than 600. 
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Tobl« Chpractarlstics of Insured Unempfoy«d ond Benefits Ulid^r Stole Progrdiiis, 1971 --76 



Item 



im 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



V . ; 

ToUl (percent) . 
Sex: 

Male 

Finale.-... 



Mr. 



Both rexes: Under 22 years — 

22 to 34 years , 

35 to 44 years 

45 years and over. 



Male: Under 22 years 

22 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 years and over. 



Female: Under 22 years. . . 

22 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 years and over. 



^ Race: 
, White,^ 



Blaek and other,.,. 
Bace not reported K 

VeelTs unemployed: . 

Under 5 weeks 

5t014 3|^-€eks..: 

15 weeks and over. . 



Number /eceiting flnt benefit check during year (thousands) . 

Total benefits raid during year OnllUons)... 

Average weekly benefit amount 

Average weeks compensated per beneficiary _ _ „ 

Number exhausting benefits during year (thousands) . ..li 



Characteristic (percent distribution) 



100. 0 


100. 0 


100 0 


inn n 


lOO. 0 


100. 0 


Gi.4 
38. G 


61.5 
38.5 


59.0 
41.0 


01.2 
38.8 


63.0 
37.0 


61.6 
38.4 


33.0 
18.8 
^40,5 


&0 

3a5 

17.8 
40.7 


R.4 
34.0 
17.4 
40. 2 


ia2 
37.4 

17.2 
35. 2 


11.3 
40.6 
17.1 
31. 0 


10.4 
41.0 
17.1 


8.0 
34.0 
18.2 
39.2 


8.1 
35.1 
17.4 
39.4 


■ 8.6 
35.4 
16.7 
39.3 


ia7 
39.0 

16.4 

3a9 


11.7 
42.5 
16.2 
, 29.7 


10.3 
42.0 
16.6 < 
31.2 


7.4 
30.8 
19. 9 
41.9 


7.8 
31.0 
1&6 
42.6 


8.1 
31.8 
18.6 
41.5 


9.4 
34.3 
18.5 
37.8 


10.5 
37.3 
18.4 
3a8 


10.0 
89.0 
17,6 
33.7 


80.4 
13.4 

a 2 


8a8 
12.9 
&3 


80.1 
13.0 
0.9 


78.9 
13.7 

■v. 7.4 


77.3 
^ t3.6 
9.1 


SLO 
18.4- 
6.6 


34.3 
43.3 
22.4 


32.5 
42.9 
24.6 


33.5' 
43.4 
:?3.1 


34.8 
43.2 
21.9 


27.8 
44.3 
27,9 


28.2, 

. ••4a.'ic; 

28.7 


Benefits > 


6,631 


5.787 


. : 5.329 


7,730 


11.160 




W,fl57 


$4.4n 


'$4,008 


15,975 


$11,755 


$8,978?; 


¥54.35 


$55.82 


$59.00 


• (64.25 


$70.23 


$7S}16| 


14.4" 


14.0. 


13.4 


12. 7 


15.7 




2.044 


1,813 


1.495 


1.926 


*4.195 





I Inlormation not available, primarily because some States do not report 
racial data. 



* Data reflect only regular program benefits and do not include cmempioyr 
ment comi>ensation for ex-servlcea^en or Federal employees. 



fabljb V«ttron Applicants and Veterans Placed in Jobs by the U.S. Employment Service, by 

Region and State, Fiscal Years ^ 



H£glon and State 



j United BUtw-- 

MHibn I: 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Blassaebusetts — 

] ^ew Hampshire. . 

flhode Island 

i^ennoiit 



BflgionlT: 

MewJeraey.. 
,!^eir York., 
Puerto Rico. 



nonlll: 

[>elaware / 

Dtfltrlct of Columbia, 

Maryland. 

Pennsylvania 

Vlnrtnla 

Virgitxla 

jlonlV: 

; Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia. — 

Kentucky.. 

Mlsatsalppi.'. 

North Carolina--, 
South Carolina.,,. w,. 
Tehne^see.... 

[jpn V: 

InSuna. 

/Michigan^. 

Blinnesota, „ ..^ 

Ohlo..........-:^^.- 

WUoonsln 

BcgionVI; 

. Aikanaas 

Looidana... : — 

.New Mexico.— 

Oklahoma. 

Texas... .w 

RegioaVn: 
Iowa. 



BUssodrl... 
Nabraska.. 



Bagloi^vni: 

Colorado 

Montana ... 

; -North Dakoto., 
n: ' 'fiontb DakotiT:.. 

v; Utah 

Wyomins 



piUfionlX: 

Arlfona * 

Calltomla: 

f^V:..-)Brawaii.-.- 
^v; ::NtwIa — 



I 

i 



JUglonX: 

v; Alaska..-.. 

^L^Mahb.^.— 

^Oregon ° 

t Waulincton.u..- 



^l.«....«.. 



Veteran applicants > 



AU veterans 



1976 



2,603, 126 



48,709 
14»670 
61,701 
18,207 
18,757 
9,.192 



49,873 
89,232 
15,523 



9,556 
12; 014 
44,255 
no, 189 

«,68r 

26,25(i 



44,048 

77,534 
46^558 

75.870 
34,827 
40,360 



02,921 

86,116 
126,509 

47,822 
141,518 

05,558 



861204 
41,218 
3«,748 
09,186 
170^ OOt- 



81,768 
^24,149 
79,907 
18,237 



49,128 
21,904 

10^878 
'2^688 
9,206 



49,249 
274,017 
14,889 
28,204 



10,807 
201,797 
02i7lO 
77,909 



1977 



2,618,027 



35,509 
1^660 
07,164 
16.806 
11,943 
9,518 



53,001 
113,884^ 
18,890 



8,670 
13, 143 
31,260 
1R676 
65,878 
20,288 



48,281 
75,773 
44,707 
88,337 
27,800 
7a 001 
33.871 
44,450 



30,470 
88,780 
34,190 
07,888 
164,143 



37,009 
27,980 
01, 122 
17,807 



47,440 
21,000 
18.866 
1^660 
28^880 
10^889 



278, 
18.808 
22,029. 



11,902 
19,487 
.05.688 
«^7W 



Recently 
separatv^v • 



1977 



725.786 



7,442 
4,105 
11,431 
8,840 

2,378 
2',002 



9,093 
25,660 
2,013 



1,010 
8,879 
8,240 
26.001 
18,704- 
0,735 



10,071 
.22,168 
12; 860 
11,610 
8,800 
21,729 
11,810 
18,016 



10^i»0 
21,868 
20,757 
8.026 
33.892 
10,228 



11,814 
1^806 
7,060 
18,880 
08; 807 



11,110 
0,210 

10,480 
4,440 



18,878 
4,474 
4,860 

8,001 
0,200 
2; 007 



14,048 
88.108 
4,870 
4,817 



8,148 
0,102 
17,228 
28^248 



Disabled « 



1977 



148,842 



2,543 
820 
4,092 
1,020 
003 
405 



3,302 
4,035 
1, 108 



449 

710 
1,458 
5^003 
2,709 
1.001 



2,762 
^432 
2,621 
2,265 
1,109 
4,420 
1,552 
2; 458 



8,104 
8»001 
4,082 

1,772 
6,^446 
2; 406 



2;822 
2; 117 
1,197 
6,307 
12; 487 



1,080 
1,020 
2; 084 
1,400 



2,188 
1.010 
017 
488 
1, 100 
' 611 



2; 190 
18,208 
481 
1,209 



482 
1,090 
8.003 
0,780 



Veterans placed in jobs 



* All veterans 



1976 



601,200 



0,067 
4,433 
12,076 
8,180 
2,005 
1,683 



8,871 
. 22,533 
2,228 



1,189 
1.876 
6,706 
21,268 
10; 018 

.t;^06tt 



0,060 

24; 820 
12,080 

0,279 
10,680 
10,240 

8,868 
11.004 



10,009. 
11,708 
14,198 

0,003 
10,189 

9,388 



11,860 
0,006 
6,004 
17,208 
01,220 



12; 878 
7,889 

10,498 
&084 



10; 070 
0,899 
4,698 
4,013 
7,8tt 
3,778 

10;8yi 
04.2^7 

4^f*44 



1:8? 

14,080 

3S;.4O0 



1077 



720,804 



8,301 
5,604 
15,448 
8,884 

8,472 
2; 109 



11,215 
29,810 
2,624 



1,870 
-2.602 
7,604 
28,525 
12,717 
7,847 



13,213 
27,206 

10,929 
21,486 
9,501 
1^408 



20,267 
17,606 
21,387 
11,829 
24,149 
12,301 



18^206 
10;410 
^640. 
19,228 
08^800 

10,008 
9,221 

20; 801 
0^006 



12; 082 
0,940 
.4,502 
0,066 
8,B04. 
4,e00i 



is; 289 
70,808 
8,104 
0,080 



8.927 
7^000 
17,482 

29;.2e8 



Recently 
separated > 



1077 



241,031 



2,478 
1,778 
8,778 
1,103 
882 
021 



2,032 
8,300 
050 



420 
1,072 
2; 022 
'5704 
4,4%o. 
2,221 



0,010 
8,477 
4,051 
4.^ 
8,001 
7<014 
8,710 
4,000 



.0,008 
A711 
7,1U 
8,242 
8,280 
4,421 



4,892 
8.018 
2,182 
7,000 
21,010 



0,420 
8,000 
0,748 
1,010 



8^867 
1.800 

:2;082 

1,000 
2; 401 
1.000 



^770 
20^007 
1,881 
VOOO 



1,140 

^-2; 110 



Disabled* 



ion 



41,024 



770 
800 
1,280 
280 
182 
101 



000 

1,418 
180 



71 
124 
433 
1*600 
540 
462 



-700 
2^151 
701 
t 040 
478 
U008 
480 
- 806 



002 
888 

OQTr 
1,884 f 



702 
672 

8ia 

1,782 
8^700 



006 
080 

706 
029 



467 
220 
240 
800 
818 



000 
8,070 

110 
.808^ 



141 
480 
• 847 
2; 814 



1 Data lor 1077. are for new fltcal yeer b^Rlnning Oct. 1,4970* 
;<TmbnsifUb filed or reiiewea application. ~ . . 

« Vateiana wbo tUe applicatioiu within ,48 months of their discharge. 



4 Veterans with Veteraxis Administration disability ratings or wbooe 
dischtfge or release from active dnty was for a senrice-conneoted^dlsAyUity. 
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Table F-1 2. Veterans Ehrelled in Job Trdlnfng and Veterans Provided Other Services by flie U.S.-^^ U 
Employment Service, by Region and State, Fiscol Years T97d-77 ^ 



Region aiid Stato 



United Staler.. 

Region I: 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Majwachusetts 

Nftwr Hampshire. 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 



Region XU 

Now Jersey.. 
New York... 
Puerto Rico.. 



Region ITI: ' ^ 
• Dnlaware 

DLilrict of Columbia 

Marylahd , 

Peimsylvanla., .... 

• VIrtfJnJa 

West Virginia.. ... : 

Region IV: 

uA-lahamft \. 

Florida \. 

<]oorfrfa 

Kenrucky... 

MlsHlssippLi : 

North Carolina... 

8<.dlh Carolina. 

Tennessee : 



Region V: 

Illinoti. 

Indlnna.-.',. 

.: MlcJiigan 

^Minnesota... 

*Ohl(). 

Wl3coniln.-.< 



..Vl. 



Region VI: 

Avkpnsas 

Louis^lana.... 
New Mexico., 
Ok la home.... 
Tc-as 



Region Vn: 

Iowa,, 

Kansas 

Ml<«©uri... 
Nebraska. 



Region Vin: 

Colorado 

Montana 

North Dakota.. 
South Dakota.. 

Utah 

Wyoming...,-.. 



Region TX: 

Ariwna.— ..,- 
'.Cali.omia..... 

Hawaii 

Nevada^.:..:. 



Region X: 

AUctka , 

Idaho, ; 

Orecon 

Wvihingtoh , 



Veterans enrolled In Job training 



All veterans 



197ft 



25,833 



126 
101 
460 

42 
564 

60 



155 

2, m 

97 



41 

32 
146 
1,310 
752 



635 
84 
473 
blB- 
1,100 
443 
575 
404 



1^20 
268 

1,051 
05 

• 921 
874 



..45:^ 
709 
12*/ 

1,158 
190 



1977 



20,865 



1977 



Recently 
separated > 



8,538 



158 
452 

m 

178 



277 
252 
804 
258 
398 
118 



164 
1,409 

- 25 
67 



233 
283 
• 884 
1.447 



294 
139 
308 

14 
472 

21 



143 

i;5i3 

81 



143 
91 
1.258 
•^641 
^)9 

756 
141 
683 
659 
1,165 
621 
591 
431 



637 
1)5 
1,020 
. 20B 
742 
BT4 



274 
341 



491 
211 



.104 

lai 

673 
36 



227 
623 
243 
152 
299 
85 



129 
1,U4 
48 



.28 
171 
291' 
797 



124 
60 
68 
6 
148 
4 



37 
555 
48 



7 
80 
33 
e259 
358 
184 



374 
68 
280 
285 
553 
268 
317 
179- 



171 
48 

284 
34 

244 

205 



lOS 
176 
84 
246 
109 



86 
56 
253 



85 
259 
147 

32' 
118 



51 
482 
81 
11 



Disabled « 



1,246 



Veterans provided other sorvicea » 



1977 



All 
veterans 



1,049,042 



12,924 
7, 187 

2-1,029 
6,496 
4, 154 
3,406 



18,050 
46,876 
4,867 



3, 177 

lSf2w 
49.833 
16,547 
9^331 



10,247 
37.555 
16, 182 
16,240 
10,068 
87.879 
15«820 
17,332 



31,036 
23.842 
32.120 
16.206 
40,724 
.20,330 



18,100 
18,897 
8.640 
41,875 
102.858 



18.008 
10,042 
20,601 
8.497 



15,867 
5.027 
3,877 
4,800 
8.591 
4it27 



18.294 
115,723 
5^627 
7.230 



8.142 
0,201 
22.128^ 
29. 87 J* 



Recently 
separated • 



312,036 



3,020 
1.907 
5.228 
1,618 
' 069 
780 



4,078 
11,733 
1,071 



. 887 
2.154 
2,097 
12,912 
5.ei9 
2.389 



6,574 
lO^QSO 
' 4,978 
, 6,37 
.8,053 
12.178 
8,782 
6.816 



7 810 
, 7, 807 

9,008 

8,872 
11,728 

6,055 



4.884 

6.734 
^878 
11.979 
86.061 



5,831 
3,504 
6,900 
^167 



4.605 
1,854 
1.852 
1, 102 
^800 
^183 

5.^97 
85,805 
^384 
1,880 



1 087 
1,751 
0,897 
10,516 



^ s Data for 1077 are for new fiscal year beginning Oot. 1, 1076. 
- s Includes serrlces othefihan Job placement or training. 
* Veterans whd file applications wUUn 48 months of their discharge. 



< Veterans with Veterans Administration disability ratings or whose dU<^'i 
charge or release frcm active duty was for a service-conneoted disability. ; ' 



Table P-13. Stoir« Employitianf Service Ag6n€ieS"-*--Tb»ai V0teron Applicants To Be Served and! Estimoted 
, Fiinds (ES Graiifs)> Required for Veteran Services, by Region and State, Fiscal Year 1978 



Bcglon and State' 



United States 

Begion l:<* . 

Connecticut 

Maine ; 

Masmchnsetta 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Vennpnt 

RiBglonllr. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Puerto Klco . , 

Virgin lilanda 

Rccionni: 

Delaware 

.:;plstrict of Columbia 

. ' Maryland... ■ 

Pennsylvania. 

Vlrjftila 

West Virginia. 

Bcflon IV: 

Alabama 

Elorida^.* 

Georgia.^.:... 

.Kentnoky i 

' Mlaslsslppl i 

North Carolina... 

' 8«ith Carolina... > 

. T«measee... 

■Biflon V: « , 

- minois... 

.Indiana.^.. 

MIohiganJ.., — 

. V. Minnesota...:.: 

, Ohio...-. 

. Wlsconsirt-^.-. 



Total 
veteran 
appllc^its 
to be 
served * 



2, 419, 070 



36.500 
13,000 
Al,QO0 
17,400 
15,000 
8«300 



54,800 
113,700 
12,000 
000 



8,100 
10.800 
36.800 
106,000 
70,000- 
23,000 



41,700 
62,000 
37.500 
30,950 
24.000 
64.100 
27,500 
37,000 



97,000 

96,000 
115.000 

76,000 
119,400 

58,800 



Estimated 
funds for 
veteranj 
services* 



71,425, 400 



897,900 
378,600 

\ 238,400 
\ 462,900 
\ 158,200 



990,000 
528,100 
164,600 
84,600 



182,000 
393,000 
869, 700 
4,029,100 
1.100.400 
584.400 



792,900 
1.962,300 
1.039, 100 
891,700 
,643,400 
1.726.900 
586,600 
. 974,200 



2.818,700 
1.639,300 
2,960,100 
U 264,700 
2,585.000^ 
1,274,200 



Keglon and State 



Region VI; 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Region VII: 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska... 

Region VIII: 

Colorado 

Montana. 

North Dakota-. 

Boutb Dakota 

Tjub...:...... 

Wyoming.... 

Region IXf 

Arisona-. £ 

California 

' Hawaii.. .r 

Nevada.-. 

Region X:. 

Alaska.. , '. — 

idaho-.^ :i.. 

Oregon... r 

Washington .-. 



Total 
veteran 

appUcant<( 

, tobe 
served* 



Estimated 
funds for . 
veteran 
services* 



iliif 


817,200 
817,700 
560,000 
1,488,200 
4.905,000 


29,670 
25,000 
05.000 
15,900 


856.600 
665.600 
1,506,300 
424,800 


50.800 
21,000 
11,600 
11.000 
24,000 
10.100 


i.201,80bl. 
660.700 
383,000 
848,700 
84.%O0O 
334,700. 

■!'•'> ' ■■' . 


; 61.700 
217,000 
12.100 
22.'60O 


1,113,«)0 
9.867,000 
200^000 
> 612,900 


10,000 
17,000 
44.250 
53,000 


766.400 
451,700 
1,185,600 
1,853,400 



Fh , 1 Xiolndea planned services io veterans to be funded firom other sources, 
S^i sochjaWINandCB'TA. ■■■'''/ 
^■y 1 Individuals served are based on uew and renewed applications and do not 
tnohkde active file carry-in applications., / 



* Fiscal 1978 funds estimated for veteran- services are predicated on ah 
overall allocation of $669.9 mUUon exclusive of nbnpersonal service costs. 

« Data for Re^ns J and V arc based on preliminary plans ai^d are subject 
to revision. .. • 
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Table P-1 4. Training Stcihis of Registered 1l\pprenHces, 1947-76 



Year 



\n training at 
beginning of 
year 




Apprentice actions during year 



New r?ftiatra- 
tions and r<> 
instateinents 



Completions 



131,217 
)fl2.054 
230.380 
230,823 
202,729 
» 172.477 
158,532 
160,258 
1.58,675 
174,722 

> 189. 684 
185,691 
177,695 

« 172, 161 
161, 128 
155. 64Q 
158.887 
)63, 318 
170,533 
183.855 
207,511 

« 207, 517 
237,996 

> 260, 626 
1278,431 
r270,404 

251,085 
3280,965 
1284,562 
* 265, 647 



Total, till irades 



04,238 
85, 918 

66. 745 
60, 186 
63.881 
02,842 
73,620 
58,939 

67, TfiH 
74,062 
59,638 
49.569 
66,230 
54. 100 
49. 482 
55,590 
67,204 
59.960 
68,507 
85,031 
97, 600 

111,012 
123,1<$3 
108,779 
78,635 
103,527 
127.082 
112,830 
83,016 
88,^18 



7,311 
13, 375 
25.045 
38,533 
38. 754 
33^098 
28,561 
27,383 
24,795 
27,231 
30.356 
30,6^^7 
37,375 
. 31,727 
28,547 
25,918 
26,029 
25,744 
24,917 
26,511 ' 
37,299 
37,287 
39.646 
45, 102 
42 ft7« 
53 059 
43,Vo3 
46, 454 V 
45.766 
49, 447 



Cancellations » 



Iii training at 
end of year 



25, 100 
as, 117 
41,257 
49. 747 
56,845 
43,689 
43,333 
33. 139 
26,423 
33.416 
33,275 
26.918 
40.545 
33.406 
26,414 
26, 434 
26,744 
27.001 
30.168 
34,904 
47.057 
43; 246 
47,561 
53, 010 
40.891 
56,750 
50,150 
56.292 
55.338 
^ 49,050 



.rliSfll**»?KiT?*^'!:*yy.'^^*^' di«rharges, bilt^f-Stote transfers, up- 

•'^»*[''«'Li!Wn certain trades) and sijspenatons for mill * ^ 



192,954' 

230.880 

230.823 

202.729 

171. OU 

158.533 

160.258, 

158.075 

174,722 

188,137' 

185.691 ; 

177,695 

160. 005^ 

101il28 

165,049 ^ 

168,887 ■ 

163.318 V 

170.533 

, 183,^ 
207, 5U ■■ 
22a 151 
237.996 
273,952: 
279,603}" 
274,004 ^ 
264.123 > 

284.284^^ 

201,040/ 
260,477:^ 

254.;008 



« The difTertnce from the number in training bX the end of the 
year reflecU the new nationwide daU system introduced Jan. 1 
well as revisions m reporting. * 



previQUs'':r;S"^ 
1973, M ^ ' *^ 



Tcrible F-15v Characteristics of Registered Apprentices in Selected Indusltries, as of December 31, 197tf\ 



Industry 



U.S. toUl 

Akt1cuUu^» for«rtry» fishing ^ * 

Mlnln«........ 

Cimstnictlon: 

Buildlnff coiwtnietion, general contra«:tora. 

Constractlon^ special trade contractors 

Constnie^ton» othiBr 

MMnliutliiiDi: 

Food and Undrsd products. ............ , 

Printing. pnbUflbixiiR. and aUled Industries , 

Clitmlcals and allied products! . 

' & Petroletim refinery and related Industries 

: ' nnblwrishd miscellaneous plastics^ 

. 8tone» elay » glass^ and concrete products. 

PrinUvy metal Industries 

FabHeattion metal products. 

Macninary^ except electric 

■ ' VSleetrle sind electronic machines, etc.. 

ITranmrtatlon eqniitrtQ^nt.....: 

■ -Mcaaanng^ analyvlng, and controlling Instru- 

' ments«4 , 

Miscellaneous manufkcturlng Industries/. 

'<llaniillaeturing» other , 

Transportation, communication, eli^ctrldty,, kw 
' and sanitation: 

Railroad transportation . ^ 

' Electric, gas, snd sanitation service. ". 

Other 

WliolMale tnide 

]l«taUUade: 

rood stores 

Anto dealers and gas serrice stations ^ 

; /Retail trade, other .^.7!....., , 

finance, Insurance^ and real estate. 

Sarrioes: 

■ '^Anto repair Mrrlce and gar^Ses 

^ . vMlscelliuieous repair service... 

• ^; .Membership organls|ttions. ..... 

Services/ other . ^ — 

: Pobllc administration ^ ^. : 

. Nonelasslflable establishments — 

ITnknown. , . .i ; . . 



Number 

of ap- 
prentices 



254,068 



106 
1,290 

89.200 
4, '.83 

-2,143 

8.012 
2,76« 
. 099 
1,088 
0,472 
10,839 
9.070 
3.065 
8,292 

1,708 
2,006 
4.05^ 



5,450 
3.4(V3 
1,008 

sea 

2.704 
2.192 
.2,002 

^138 

8.802 
3.587 
8,090 
Or 484 

921 
00 



Porcent distribution > 



White 



77.8 

7a 3 

8Z4 
8a4 
00.2 

7a6 

87.8 
81.3 
78.1, 
88.8 
80.4 
83.3 
88.8 
91.1 

9ao 

82.9 

' 9a4 
9a7 
85.3 



82.1 
82.4 
9a 3 
7&2 

78.8. 
8a2 
88,4 

70.7 

7a2 
88,0 

/82.4 
/ 85.5 

^ 5ao 



Boce or ethnic group 



/ 



Blaick 



9.4 



3,7 
7.0 

9.5 

lao 

17.1 

lao 

7.5 
15.1 
l&O 
9.9 
7.2 
9.8 
7.1 
4.5 
5.0 
14.0 

0.3 

5:10 
5.7 



lis 

/ S.3 

8.5 
5.5 
9.4 

3ao 

3.9 
5.5 

lai 
ia2 

13.9 
8.8? 
5.8 



Oriental 



American 
Indian 



0.4 



.3 
.0 
.5 
,5 

1.7 
.9 
.4 



1.0 
.5 

1.4 

1.8 
.8 

1.1 

0 



.9 

.5 

2.7 
1.5 
3.2 

.7 
.4 
.3 
.0 
.3 
.2 
.3 

.4 

.7 
.3 

.3 
.3 
.3 



.9 
3.4 
1.0 

.5 

'1.3 
.1 
.5 



1.2 
.0 

. .9 
.7 
.0 

1.1 

1.8 



Spanish 
speaking 



4.7 



2.8 
18.8 

4.7 
5 1 
9.2 

7.2 
8.0 
8.2 
7.0 
.9 
2.1 
6.9 
2,7 
3.2 
2.3 
1.9 

2.8^ 
2.0 
2.7 



X3 
7^7 
1.3 
11.1 

11.8 
2.7 
-2.0 

3.3 

4.0 
2.5> 
4.5 
4.7 
0u5 
3.1 
8.8 



2.1 



14.8 
.2 



.3 
2.0 



11.3 
.0 

0 

.2. 
.1 

1.0 
.5 
.8 
.5 

1.1 
.1 

.3 
1.4 
6.0 



1.3 
1.4 

%8 
2.0 
1.2 



11.2 
3.0 
.1 
3.7 

10.4 
5.8 

210 



Females 



1.7 



.9 
1.0 



1.7 
5.3 
2.5 
0.9 
1.5 
2.5 
1.3 
.8 
1. 1 
2.9 
4.2 

3.3 
2.7 
2.0 



7.3 
1.0 

8.0 
.2 
5.2 

. «.l 

.4 

1^ 

:2 

15.9 
3.5 
3.1 
4.5 



Vietnam 
veterans 



31.8 



65.7 
34.3 

23.9 
2a2 

3a2 

41.9 
87.8 
87.5 
82.1 
34.4 

8va 

85.1 
28.3 
82.3 
87.3 
29.8 

62.1 
83.0 
48.0 



31.8 
45.0 
55.5 
67.8 

3P.3 
58.0 
55.9 

5a9 

45.2 
517 
27.1 
45.9 
43.4 
80.2 

sao 



other 
veterans 



1 PerMats based only on numbers of apprentices for irbom race/ethnic, 
•SY, aii<f veteran status Information wasjeportcd. 




fabt* F-*I6, Choracterittict.of Ragiffer^d Apprentices in Selecfed OtcupaHons, ot of December 31, 1976 : 



Occupation 



tJ.S. totsK 



AJr-conditionlng and refrigeration mechanics. 

Aircmft mechanics 

Auto and related mechanics 

Auto and related, body repairers. 

Barbers, beauticians 

Bollennakers 

Bookbinders, bindery workers 

BrickUyerSt Htbne and tile setters 

Butchers, mkat cutters.. ^ 

, Cabins tmakers, millers 

Car repairers 

Carpenters ^ — 

Cement masons 

. Compost tor 8.. I.^^i 

Cooks, baken , 

Drafters 

Electrical workers, n.e.c :, 

Electricians^ ^ -.^ - - 

Blectronic technicians , 

Floor coverers 

Olasiers..^; 

Ind]u8trial technicians, n.e.c 

Insulation workers. 

lathers • 

. Line erectors, light and power , 

Llthogra^ers, photoenmyers 

Machliie setup and operators 

Maintenance mechanics. ..... ^ 

Mechanics and repairers, n.e.c 

Medical and dental technicians. . 

Mltttiifrinhta....-,., , 

MoIdeiSt col^akers... 

Offlcia machi;ie servicers. — 

gperiitlnc eiglneers 
pUctfd workers.. 

Ornamental iron workers — , 

Painters.:.....;..-.' 

.;^Patt«rnmakeni.^ 

; PipMlUeTS./.......: ...^ . . ; 

'PlpeflUers, steamfitters. . . , 

Plastersra.... 

i Plumbers . . ..Ji, . . ^ 

: Ptms operators.^ 

PrintlukandpubUsbiii Workers, n.e.c 

: BWIoTtV reptfrers^. 

Itootea.::^ i 

. ■fibcet taetalworkers ^ ... j. .... . . . 

: fiprinUei;mters 

fitaUonary engineers 

Btructoral steelworkers 

Tapers, drywall tnstaUers 

Toolmaken, dlex^akers. v 

Mlscellanecus trades, n.e.c 



Number 

of ap- 
prentices 



Percent distribution i 



• Race or ethnic group 





White 


Black 


Oriental 


Anieriean 
Indian 


254,068 


81.9 


9.4 


0.4 


1.4 


1,778 
389 


81.8 


5.3 


.4 


.4 


83.2 


4.4 


.7 


.7 


8,223 


7a 7 


6.1 


.8 


1.0 


1,919 


81.1 


5.0 


.8 


1.3 


1,208 


79.4 


11.8 


1.2 


.3 


3,114 


86.2 


6.4 


.4 


< 1.6 


763 


85.4 


6.8 


.3 


.1 


6,667 


77.8 


14.6 


.2 


1.4 


3,763 


73.2 


9.7 


1.2 


1.0 


1,666 


78.2 


5.6 


.4 


.3 


2.834 


81.6 


13.4. 


.4 


1.2 


33,437 


81.7 


8.2 


.4 


1.6 


2,621 


53.0 


26.2 


.2 


a6 


835 


89.0 


6.3 


.4 


.6 


1,687 


70.2 


19.7 


.7 


1.1 




89.0 


6.0 


.7 


.1 


6,196 


. 84.4 


7.6 


.4 


1.0 


31,136 


s •' 84.3 


8.9 


.5 


.1.3 


1,681 


79.0 


9.0 


.8 


.6 


1,187 


77.3 


7.6 


.8 


2.6 


1, 174 


77.3 


■ a8 


.6 


1.4 


709 


74.4 


.12.4 


.9 


1.4 


2,202 


78.9 


11.2 


.1 


2.6 


1, 136 


71.2 


1.1.6 


.2. 


3.1 


4.025 


86.7 


4.0 


.5 


2.3 


963 


89.6 


7.0 


.3 


.5 


1,248' 


8a6 


6.6 


.5 


4.5 


16.237 


66.2 


7.6 


.2 


.6 


4,626 


86.6 


9.7 


= .1 


.6 


3,652 


84.1 


6.6 


.3 


1.1 


749- 


81.0 


6.6 


4.0 


.4 


4,809 


M. 4 


lao 


.2 


1.0 


596 




9.0 


^.6 


.2 


1,876 




11,1 


1. 1 


1.3 


5.810 


66. i 


18i0 


,5 


4.1 


679 


87:3 


4.7 


.7 


1. 0 


. 285 


. 76.1 


6.0 


0 ' 


0 


6,067 


76.3 


12.8 


.4 


1.7 


931 


• 03.6 


4.6 


.1 


0 


13,138 


83.7 


lai 


.2 


1.8 


1.048 


63.8 


10.8 


1.0 


6.1 


1,024 


61.4 


20.3 


.4 


1.6 


16,860 


85.4 


>8.3 


.4 


1.1 


. 1,962 


87.6 


7.0 


.4- 


.6 


1,009 


. '86.4- 


6.2 


1.4 


.3 


829 


68wO 


7.1 


.6 


.2 


4,040 


68.0 


15.3 


.2 


2.6 


10,753 


81.5 


lao 


.6 


1.1 


2.557 


85.3 


7.3 


.7 


1.1 


1.618 


82.4 


11.3 


.8 


.8 


7,677 


79.1 


11.6 


.3 


3.6 


674 


74.6 


9.« 


1.1 


3.3 


10,905 


92.6 


4.6 


.1 


.3 


12.327 


81.2 


lao 


.5 


.7 



Spanish 
speaking 



4.7 



3.S 

10.9 
4.5 
6.7 
4.3 
4,2 
4.7 
4.6 

13.4 
4.2 
3.4 
6.3 

13.6 
2.8 
4.3 
1.0 
3.9 

4.0 
4.1 

a2 

6.0 
9.8 
4.6 
8.4 
4.0 
2.4 
3.7 
3.7 
3.0 
3. 7t 
6.7 
3.4 

10.7 
4.6 
6.6 
4.0 
7.0 
7.3 
L9 
3.0 
&0 

12.9 
3.7 
3.9 
6.4 
2.1 

12.2 
4.5 
4.4 
4.7 
3.8 

10.2 
1.9 
4.3 



2.1 



&4 

0 

9.0 
6.1 
3.1 
1. 1 
2.7 
1.6 
1.6 
U.2 
0 

2.8 
3.6 
1.0 
4.0 
2.4 
2.6 
.0 
5.6 
. 3.6 
6.0 
1.0 
^ 2. 4 
1.6 
.8 
.2 
4.2 
1.8 
1.0 
4.3 
'.4 
0 

2.2 
1.6 
1. 6 
1.4 
11.9 
2.6 
0 

1.3 
.6 
3.4 
1.2 
.6 
,3 
2.1- 
1.8 
1.4 
1.2 
.1 
1.9 
l.l 
.6 
3w3 



Females 



1.7 



.4 

3.9 
.3 
.2 
56.4 
.4 
16.8 
.2 
5.2 
1.9 
,7 
.8 
.4 
12.2 
10.6 
5.7 
2.0 
.8 

a6 

.1 
.2 
10.8 
.0 
.3 
2.2 
■ 3.9 
.6 
1*6 
2.6 
1.2 
9.6 
.9 
.8 
2.5 
.8 
7.6 
0 

2.4 
1.1 
1.3 
.1 
.4 
.2 
1.6 
4.8 
1.8 
.1 
.6 

0 
.0 
.2 
2.5 
1.6 
4.3 



Vietnam 
▼eterans 



31.8 



Other 
veterans 



* Perosnts based only on numbers of apprentices for whomrace/ethnio. sex, 
and veteran status information was reported. 
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Table F-1 7. Enrollments in Federally Aided yocotlonal*>Techni€ol Educdtion, liy Type of Program, Rscol 

Years 1965-76 



I 



1M5. 



B«eondary 

PostAecondary. 
Adult 



8«eondanr 

Postflecondary. 
AdiUt 



d«eondiuir.'.lll. 
PjotMcondaiy. 



1908.. 



SMondnry. 

Foat««oond&ry. 
Adult 



IMO.. 



8«cond4U7 

PMta«condary. 
Adult 



im 



p..,v 

8«oondary 

PoeUMondary. 
Adult 



mi- 



6«oondary 

P08ta«oondvy. 
Adult :.. 



.1973.:.. 

. ,^0oeondary 

Poata«6ondary... 
Adult 



6«oohd«ry _ 

• = Po8ta«eondary 

Adult.......:. 

?M74.«J-.l-.-.i..l. 

. 8«eondary. 

/ . Postaeoondary 

Adult......... ....^ 

ifiTilL-,.,..:, V......! 

* Secondary..:/.. 

Po8tsc«ondary 1^..:.. 

. Adult 



1970. 



Tclali 



S«eondary 

Poetsecondary. 
Adult....:..... 



1968 

^I9M. 

1W7.. 

1«« 

•IMBw 

^^19W) 

Tiwa. 

\m 

W4. 

l«M...^. 

im 



Agrf. 
culture 



button 



Health 



Home 
economies, 
gaJnful 



Consumer 
and home- 
making 



Office 



Technical 



Trades 

and 
Industry 



Special i 



Number (thousands) 



5.431 
2,810 
207 
2, 4(H 

0,070 
3,048 
442 
2,580 

7,048 
8,533 

500 
3,015 

7,534 
8p843 

593 
3,098 

7,979 
4,079 
700 
3, 194 

8,794 
5, 114 
1,013 
2,000 

10,405 
0,495 
1,141 
2,800 

11,002 
7,282 
1,804 
3,000 

12; 072 
7,854 
1,850 
8^809 

18,650 
8,484 
1,573 
8,549 

15,840 
0,420 
1,890 
4.024 

15, 188 
8,801 

2,203 
4,070 



517 

2 



907 
510 
Q 

301 

935 
609 
8 
418 

851 
528 
11 
812 

851 
530 
10 
299 

853 
551 
28 
279 

845 
502 
28 
255 

890 
000 
85 

258 

928 
021 
41 
200 

970 
009 
47 

270 

1,013 
071 
59 
283 

1,000 
712 



70 
0 
251 

420 

102 
10 
803 

481 
151 
21 
809 

575 
170 
46 
854 

503 
184 
01 
819 

529 
230 
82 
,217 

678 
241 
80 
251 

040 
263 
103 
275 

m 

308 
100 
829 

688 

858 
183 
840 

878 
853 
104 
850 

'901 
861 
192 
847 



07 
9 
21 
87 

84 

10 
80 
87 

115 
17 
54 
44 

141 

21 
05 
55 

175 
23 
92 
00 

198 
82 

103 
M 

270 
43 
138 



887 
59 
177 
100 

421 

70 
IBS 
158 

506 
104 
228 
178 

617 
108 
288 

25Q« 

685 
108 

290 
287 



'J 

1 
8 

42" 

13 
2 

27 

62 
22 
,8 
17 

73 
29 
3 
40 

118 
41 
11 
62 

151 
00 

20 
05 

197 
100 
26 
71 

280 
102 
38 
80 



184 
88 

101 

496 

au 

40 

^137 

402 
281 
54 

177 

471 
240 
02 
109 



\ 



^,085 
.,438 
1 

040 

UB56 
1,207 
1 

588 

2,125 
1,458 
1 

071 

2,210 
1,529 
1 

081 

2,836 
1,620 
102 
703 

2,419 
1,868 
25 
527 

2,082 
2.316 
27 
589 

3,100 
2,409 
81 
006 

.3,194 
2,508 
80 
601 

8.207 
2,504 
25 
617 

8,284 
2,509 
26 
690 

8,515 
2,708 
48 
764 



731 
498 
44 

189 

1,238 
798 
165 
274 

1,572 
986 
198 
304 

35 
,^60 
225 
451 

1,835 
1,122 
218 
^ .494 

2,111 
1,881 
« 881 
5^449 

2,227 
1.890 
885 
400 

£852 
i;606 
880 
481 

2,499 
1.000 
880 

520 

2,757 
1,700 
420 
565 

2,951 
1.765 
581 
055 

8,115 
1,824 
020 
070 



220 
24 

78 
180 

254 

29 
100 
125 

260 
28 
97 

141 

270 
30 
105 
129 

315 
'32 
181 
153 

273 
34 

152 
80 

314' 
30 

178 
100 

387 



100 

864 
89 

201 
124 

898 
41 

231 
121 

447 
37 

260 
14t 

485 
80 
810 

tag 



253 
00 
775 

1,209 
319 
110 
835 

1.491 
808 
128 

1.000 

1,629 
422 
138 

J1,000 

1,721 
459j 
174' 

1,088 

1,906 
002 
201 

12,076 
# '809 
810 
960 

2,808 
953 
857 

1,0159 

. 2,703 
. 1.184 
845 
1.228 

2,824 
1.218 
V 418 
1.198 

8.017 
1,806 
475 
t.285 

8,110 
1,858 
566 
1,101 



■Percent distribution of total enroUments'^ 



49 
42 



70 
68 
1 

16 

854 
810 

17 
37 

1.087 
n.0O2 
31 
64 

f.8Q6 



1,114 

17 
40 

1,801 

1,010 
46 
147 

2,832: 
2,482 
87 
288 

2,006 

79 
287 



loao 


1&3 


6.1 


1.2 


aa 


38.4 


13.5 


4.2 


2ao 




10a 0 


14.9 


6.0 


c.. 1,4 


.7 


8QL6 


i 20.4 


4.2 


2ao 





- loao 


13.3 


6.8 


1.6 


. .9 


8a2 


22.8 


. 8.8 


21.2 




100.0 


11.3 


7.6 


l.i 


1 


1.0 


29.8. 


,,23.0 


8.6 


21.6 


, a7 


10a 0 


10.7 


7.1 


2.: 




1.4 


29.8 


" 23,0 


3.9 


2L6 


• 9 


10a 0 


9,7 


6. 0 


. Zl 




1.7 


:;J7:"6 


' 24.0- 




.U7 


4.0 


10a 0 


\ .8.1 


5.5 


2.( 




1.0 


27.9 


21.2 


- ~tl 




ia4 


loao 


7.7 


cv 5.6 


. 2.! 




2.4 


27.8 


20.3 


2.9 


20.7 


~ lt3 


10a 0 


7.7 


6.1 


&jl 


i 


2:7 


26.fi 


20,7 


8.0 


^^4 


9.3 


loao 


7.1 




• ..A 


r 


8.6 


28.2 


20.0 


2.8 


, 2a5 


111 


10a 0 


0.0 


5.7 


4( 


) 


8^0 


2ttf 


19.2 


2.9 


19.7 


18.4 


loao 


7.0 


6.0 


4,1 


1 


8.1 


28.2 


^20^ 


8.2 


2a 6 


18.2 



i^ r'l > -BetlnnlAf 1971. totals shown ara nndUDUcated totals. A paraon is ednnted 
o&or onea In this total, eren tboofh h« or she may he reported In two or mora 
i:-V:^IMgitni^^ tndlTlduantema wlU add to mora than the totals 



c;*?])dodea. eQ;rallments In «zanplary» preyoeatlona). prepostsacondary, 
|l|iHiid,n«nadlal programs. ^ 



•^Less than 500. \ 
* Based on unrounded data. 

80UACK: • Department of H^th, Education, and WeUare, Office of 
Education. 
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liable 0-*lVifNlMft 0f Pmluctivity ond IddhKl Doffo ^ ^wt ^h^ Privot* BuaMM$ Ui^* uM YMMb-^YiKHr 

ttkftMf Change, 1947^77 



Yc«r 



1M7.. 
IM.. 
1949.. 
1980.. 
1951.. 
19&2.. 

m.. 

19N.. 
19fi5.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1966.. 
1969.. 
I960:. 
1961.. 
1969.. 
1966.. 
196i.. 

1966.. 



bualDMi 





"^1971 

; 19»- , 

197I;..> 

18!::::::::::!::::::::;::::: 
l^v::>::::::r::::::::::::::;;: 



1917., 

i9«^-. . ..... 

^ SS-t!:::!:::::::::::::::: 

1961^.....-..,--..... 

ffliw:.^.. 

ri96t 

^ 196A 

1966..:^ 

.-^vtjg.. 

1968...-^...* 

: "MOO... 

1969 .• 

■^il«61.:..v...... 

1962 

V 196I, 

r: 1994.... 

" .' mW^9^ — • • * • • • * • • m • 



vmo.,- 

sWli 

}tm.i-^ 

MW;..... 

■1974... : 

MTO...... 

1976..-.. ^ 

; lJ77f..:.. ^ 



ToUl 



IlilBO- 



NOttlOiDO' 

tecttffinc 



Private 



Farm 



ToUl 



fKtarfxkg 



Nonxnuni* 
tacturifif 



ProductlTlty 



52.3 


X3.9 


£6.7 


5A.6 


6QL3 




(«) 


(♦) 






54. 4 


86.6 


0013 


fiO. 2 


6a8 


k9 


11.2 


18 


16 


a9 


56.3 


3&1 


81.7 


61.4 


6L6 


L7 


-1.4 


2.3 


16 


1.2 


59.7 


41.3 


66.6 


019 


617 


IQ 


14.4 


11 


17 


6.7 


61. £ 


41.6 


6^7 


67.0 


616 


Z9 


.4 


t8 


13 


L8 


610 


4^7 


6B.1 


612 


611 


15 


-20 


2.0 


1.7 


3.3 


66.3 


6a7 


69.2 


O0L4 


^ 69.3 


17 


316 


1.6 


1.8 


^7 


616 


6a4 


10.9 


7a6 


712 


L8 


15 




L5 


L4 


60. 2 


518 


78.2 


74.0 


72.8 


4.1 


1.0 


11 


10 


8.7 


7a2 


562 


71.6 


73.6 


73.7 


L4 


16 


.6 


-.8 


1.8 


7Z3 


W.2 


7&8 


7&0 


75.3 

77. a 


10 


14 


2.2 


11 


X2 


7i2 


66.4 


, 76.8 


74.6 


17 


111 


2.0* 


-.5 


9L8 


7&8 


68.8 


79t.6 


78.1 


811 


16 


-18 


17 


16 


14 


7&1 


00.6 


8a8 


78.8 


618 


L6 


9.0 


1.0 


LO 


.9 


8a6 


74.1 


816 


8a7 


812 


18 


16 


2^8 


Z8 


3L9 


. 84.4 


7&2; 


86.2 


84.6 


%9 


16 




14 


4.7 


14 


87,7 


81.8 


80.8 


9a4 


615 


4.0 




15 


7.0 


10 


91.3 


83.6 


9Z.6 


96.2 


M.1 


11 


2.8 


17 


14 


. 3.9 


94.7 


8&7 


96.7 


96.2 


64.8 


17 


12 


18 


li 


; Ji6 


97.8 


03.3 


0611 


90.7 


97.8 


12 


11 


2.6 


1.6 


" 3.3 


>( loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


1010 


13 


18 


1.9 


.3 


9L8 


109.8 


m8 


10IL3 


108.6 


1010 


18 


1.8 


12 


16 


10 


.0317 


Itt^H 

mio 


108.1 


lOiO 


1010 


.8 


7.4 


-.2 


1.3 


-1.0 


104.5 


108.8 


104.5 


1018 


.7 


' • 12.0 


.2 


-.4 


.3 


107.8 


13&8 


106.8 


m4 


1018 


12 


17 


2.9 


16 


L6 


111.0 


iao.0 


100.6 


UIO 


1010 


2.9 


-16 


10 




& 1 


iiai 


13816 


11L4 


m4 


107.2 


1.9 


16 


L7 


It 


109.9 




108.1 


1U.8 


1014 


-2^8 


-.1 


'2.9 


-16 


•1.7 


llt« 


14&0 


109.0 


116.8 


1012 


16 


16 


1.6 


11 




116(6 


14&4 


114.3 




100.3 


12 


2.8 


11 


18 




119.8 


1647, 


110.7 


^ 126.9 


11L6 


14 


11.0 


XO 


2.2 


n 



Otttpat per penmi. 



817 


317 


611 


65.9 


016 










616 


418 


615 


611 


610 










A&O 


814 


618 


618 


612 


.5 


-18 


1.2 




616 


416 


616 


614 




a 10 


.118 


17 


. tl 


015 


411 


619 


67.7 




2.9 


L7 


. L9 


16 


618 


410 


7L1 


619 




3.0 


-18 


1.8 


^X8 


610 


'518 


7L9 


619 




10 


35.9 


LO 


L4 


615 


57.4 


7X6 


^; 618 


74.1 


.9 


18 


.9 


^.8 


72.6 


57.4 


712 


. * 7i8 


77.0 


18 


0 


10 


7.2 


718 


510 


714 


718 


H» 


.7 


1.1 


.8 


-L8 


715 


, Blfl 


77.2 


74.5 


A.7 


1.6 


10 


1.1 


•1.0 


719 


J :ii 016 


712 


712 


815 


1.9 


•1L8 


1.2 


-L7 


79.2 


612 


81.7 


78.1 


815 


'44 


t14 


4.6 


17 


810 


710 


611 


710 


84.t 


1.1 


10 


.4 


-.2 


812 


717 


84.1 


7V.9 


810 


2.7 


18 


2.4 


2.4 


818 


4 719 


810 


84.8 


60.7 


49 


44 


46 


15 


80.6 


' 82.6 


91.0 


913 


91.3 


19 


^ 7.4 


14 


7.2 


DlrO 


818 


04.2 


96.5 


915 


17 


.9 


>- 3.6 


.17 


917 


818 


. 97.6 


90.4 


916 




7.8 


15 


41 


99.2 


812 


99.6 


.10L2 


M.7 


18 


2.0^ 


L8 


100.0 


1010 


ICIO 


iOlO 


1010 


./ 


7.8 


.5 


-1.2 


1010 


1Q2L0 


1010 


1019 


1013 


/ 10 


10 


19 


19 


1018 


1018 


1012 


10i9 


. 1018 


/ -.2 


7.2 


-.7 


.9 


102.2 


1217 


N lOUl 


1011 


919 




114 


/ -1.1 


- -L7 


106.1 


^ tno 


1016 


1019 


1010 


/ il 


112 


■ ^ 2,5 


17 


1012 


127.0 


107.0 


111$ 


/ 1017 


-45 


12 


14 


1018 


1810 


1014 


119.5 


1012 


/■ L5 


10 


1.8 


V 11 


1015 


1216 


104.0 


111.6 


1018 


/ -19 


-.9 


X *H.O 


-17 


1014 


1416 


1015 


1U9 


1012 


/ .9 


110 
L* 


.5 


11 


iiao 


1417 


1010 


1210 


1Q18> 


< 42 


4.2 


7.9 


1117 


162.8 


11L8 


mi 


101.8/ 


3.8 


112 


11 


16 



1 



,4-v:^,. 



I 



r 




EKLC 



hkhx0% «f froidticHvity ond ktlolMl DotoMor Ht^ Privato Btfftn^tt Sector* orid YMr*fo-YMr 
































TotaS 




tecUtrinc 



. IW7.. 
IMS. 

IttiO. 



1«5... 
f9M.. 
1967.. 

im... 

1961... 
IMS... 
IMS... 

IWO.. 



IMS.. 




two, 

1073. 







4A. A 
VII* 

M.5 
57.7 
50 . » 
61.9 

74,1 
78.6 

92.9 
9&0 

loao 

10ft. I 

ma 

107.4 

iia) 

117. ft 
1^4.5 
121.5 
11&7 
12019 
1M.6 



Al 9 
«7.4 
<iS I 
ML 4 
MO 
8a2 

94.7 
97 6 
9&4 

9a5 

97.2 
916 
9SLS 

aet.8 

lOLl 
9&'i 

101. ft 
9&,B 

loao 

99.1 
lOl 3 
1017 
ltZ7 

itia9 
iii.a 
iits 

117.4 
114.7 



17.5 
« S 
M17 
.A2 

68L4 
«X8 
49.6 
M.5 
66^5 
67,4 

. 71,0 
« 73:2 
73.3 
78.1 
81.6 
M.4 
92.6 

9ai 

lOOlO 
106.4 

iaa.6 

107.4 
110.3 
117.9 
I28LQ 

171:9 
iia7 

U7.4 
134.0 



45^3 
M,7 
57.5 
593 
ff3.^ 

» 7 
6ft.i 

6a3 

67.7 
«7i4 
733 
79 I 
S4.0' 
.916 

loao 
loao 

106.6 
I0S17 
m6 
104.0 
1U.7 
123.2 
114.9 
107.6 

i2ao 

137.0 



50 4 
M.4 
MO 
56.3 
67.9 

6Cl0 
64.1 
66,9 
6&2 

iSo 

i76L3 
«XS 

W.2 
916 
97.2 

ioqlo 

106.2 
106.6 

mo 

113,4 

mo 

12&.6 
125.4 
134.3 
13U1 
Ufl.9 





r4i 

^ ^* 


y ) 


V"} 


f « 




4-4 








-1 7 


-S.4 


;> u 


5.9 


9 4 


14.1 


5.9 


-4.9 




< 11.3 


'Ih 
4.6 


-6.6 


3 0 


. 8.8 
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Tobl« G-2. Indexes of Compeniation Per Hour/Unit Labor Co$t$, and Prlcei, and Year-to-Year Percent 

Change, 1947-77 « — Continued 
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» Preliminary. 

* See footnoU 2. table G-l. . 

* Based on original data, not on the intlexes shovrn. 

* Wages and salaries of employees plus employers' contributions for social 
insuiance aJid private benefit plans. Also includes an estimate of wages. 

• ^aalaries, and supplemental payments for the self-employed. * 



4 Ntot available. 

* Current dollar gross product divided by constant dollar gross ptodiyrt! 

Soubck: Implicit price deflator indexes based on data from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. All other data tnaa the 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Table &-3. Gross Notionol Product or Expondihire in Current and Constant Dollars, by Purchasing 
> Sedor, 1947-77 / , 
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National 


Non- 


local 




defense 


defense 





BijUoQs^of current dollars , 



1232.8 
250.1 
2S8.0 
280.2 
830.2 
347.2 
3M.1 
SM.3 
800.3 
420.7 
442.8 
448.9 
480.6 
000.0 
623.3 
MS. 8 
694.7 
035.7 
088.1 
763.0 
790.3 
808.6 
036.6 
082.4 
1,003.4 
1.171.1 
1,300.0 
1,412.9 
1,528.8 
1.700. 5 
1.890.1 



tlOl.7 
174.7 
178.1 
192.0 
207.1 
217.1, 
229.7' 
235.8 
253.7 
200.0 
280.4 
289.6 
310.8 
824.9 
335.0 
355.2 
874.6 
400.4 
430.2 
404.8 
400.4 
535.9 
670.7 
018.8 
068.2 
733.0 
809.0 
889.0 
98a4 
1.094.0 
1.211.4 



120.4 
22.0 
25.0 
30.8 
29.8 
20.1 
32.5 
31.8 
88.0 
87.9 
39.3 
30.8 
42.4 
43.1 
41.0 
40.7 
51.4 
50.3 
02.8 
07.7 
09.0 
80.0 
85.5 
84.9 
07.1 
111.2 
123.7 
122.0 
132.9 
158.9 
179.9 



WO. 9 
- ' 90 . 6 
94.9 
98.2 
106.8 
113.0 
110.5 
1180 
122.9 
128.9 
135.2 
- 139.8 
140.4 
151.1. 
155.3 
161.6 
167.1 
170.9 
188.6 
204.7 
212.0 
230.4 
247.0 
204.7 
277.7 
299.3 
S33.8 
870.3 
409.3 
442.7 
480.7 



(AO. 4 
55.3 
68.2 
03.0 
08.5 
74.0 
8a6 
80.1 
02.1 
09.2 
105.9 
112.8 
121.9 
130.7 
138.1 
147.D 
150.1 
107,1 
178.7 
192.4 
208.1 
225.0 
247.2 
209.1 
203.4 
322.4 
352.3 
391.3 
438.2 
492.3 
550.8 



134.0 
45.9 
35.3 
53.8 
69.2 
62,1 
03.3 
62.7 
08.4 
71.0 
09.2 
01.9 
77.6 
76.4 
74.3 
85.2 
00.2 
00.0 
112.0 
124.5 
120.8 
131.6 
146.2 
140.8 
100.0 
188.3 
220.0 
214.0 
189.1 
243.3 
^.9 



$22.9 
20.2 
24.3 
27.1 
-31.1 
31.2 
34.3 
34.0 
38.3 
43.7 
40.7 
41.0 
46.3 
47.7 
47.1 
51.2 
53.0 
59.7 
71.3 
81.4 
82.1 
89.3 
98.9 
100.6 
104.1 
110.8 
130.0 

isao 

149.1 
101.9 
185.6 



til. 5 
16.0 
14.1 
19.9 
17.7 
17.8 
18.6 
20.3 
24.1 
22.0 
21.2 
21.8 
27.0 
25.0 
25.0 
27.4 
30.6 
31.2 
31.2 
28.7 
28.0 
34.5 
87.9 
30.0 
49.6 
02.0 
00.1 
55.1 
61.6 
08.0 
91.0 



t-0.6 
4.7 

-3.1 
0.8 
10.3 
3.1 
.4 

-1.6 
0.0 
4.7 
1.3 

-1.6 
5.2 
3.8 

2.;2 

0.6 
0.0 
5.8 
9.5 
14.3 
10.1 
7.7 
9.4 
.3.8 
0.4 
9.4 
17.9 
8.9 
-11.6 
13.3 
17.4 



tll.O 
0.6 
0.2 
1.0 
3.8 
2.4 
.0 
2.0 

w2.2 
4.3 
0.1 
2.6 
.0 

• 4.4 
6.8 
6.4 
0.3 
8.9 
7.0 
6.1 
4.0 
2.3 
1.8 
3.9 
1.0 
•-3.3 
7.1 
0.0 

20.4 
7.8 
-10.1 



$25.5 

32,0 
38.4 
88.6 
00.1 
76.0 
82.6 
76.8 
75.0 
79.4 
87.1 
95.0 
07.0 
100.3 
106.2 
118.0 
123.7 
120.8 
138.4 
168.7 
180.2 
108.7 
207.9 
218.9 
233.7 
253.1 
209.6 
302.7 
338.0 
301.4 
804.0 



tl2.7 
10.7 
20.4 
18.7 
88.3 
62.4 
67.6 
47.0 
44.6 
46.9 
50.0 
63.0 
63.0 
63.7 
67.4 
03.7 
■ 04.0 
06.2 
07.3 
78.8 
90 0 
08.0 
07.5 
05.0 
90.2 
102.1 
102.2 
111.1 
123.3 
130.1 
146.6 



19.0 
10.7 
18.2 
14.0 
83.6 
46.8 
48.0 
41.1 
88.4 
40.2 
44.0 
46.0 
46.0 
44.6 
47.0 
51.1 
60.3 
49.0 
49.4 
00 3 
71.6 
70.9 
70.3 
73.6 
70.2 
78.5 
73.6 
77.0 
88.9 
80.8 
94.3 



13.7 
0.0 
7.2 
4.7 
4.8 
0.6 
^8.0 
0.8 
0.0 
6.7 
6.9 
8.3 
8.3 
0.3 
10.4 
12.7 
14.3 
10.2 
" 17.8 
18.6 
10.6 
21.2 
21.2 
22.1 
20.0 

2ao 

28.7 
84.1 
80.4 
43.3 
61.^ 



Billions of constant dollars, 1972 prices 



1408.8 

487.7 
490.7 
633..6 
570.5 
566.6 
021.8 
018.7 
064.8 
008* B 
080.^ 
079.5 
72a4 
730.8 
755.3 
' 790.1 
880.7 
674.4 
026.9 
S61.0 
1,007.7 
1.051.8 
1.078.8 
1.075.8 
1,107.5 
1,171.1 
1,235.0 
1.217.8 
1,208.1 
1,274.7 
1.337.6 



$800.2 
31Z8 

saao 

838.1 
342.8 
35a9 
804.2 
370.9. 
395.1 
400.8 
414.7 
419.0 
441.5 
453.0 
402.2 
482.9 
501.4 
"528.7 
656.1 
68(^1 
003.2 
033.4 
055.4 
608.9 
091.9 
733.0 
707.7 
76017 
775.1 
$21.3 
80t2 



130.0 
33.1 
30.3 
43.4 
39.9 
88.9 
43.1 
43.5 

•52.2 
49.8 
49.7 
40.4 
51.8 
52.6 
50.3 
55.7 

oa7 

05.7 
73.4 
79.0 
79.7 
88.2 
91.9 
88.9 
96.1 
111.2 
121.8 
11Z5 
112.7 
127.5 
188.3 



tl54.8 

155.0 
1.57.4 
101.8 
105.3 
171.2 
175.7 
177.0 
185.4 
191. 0^ 
194.9 
190.8 
205.0 
208.2 
211.9 
,218.6 
223.3 
233.3 
244.0 
255.6 
250.6 
270.2 
270.4 
282.7 
287.5 
290.3 
300.3 
803.9 
807.0 
321.0 
333.7 



$120.8 
124.0 
120.4 
182.8 
187.1 
14a 8 
145.6 
150.4 
157.6 
104.9 
17a2 
176.8 
184:7 
102.3 
200.0* 
208.7 
217.0 
229.7 
240.7 
,251.0 
204.0 
276.0 
287.2 
297.^ 
300.3 
S22.il 
330.^ 
344.2^1 
354.0 
872.^ 
A 389. 2\ 



$70.1 
82.8 
05.0 
93.7 
04.1 
83.2 
85. «) 
83.4 
104.1 
102.9 
07.2 
87.7 
107.4 
105.4 
103.1 
117.4 
124.5 
182.1 

i5ai 

101.8 
CW2.7 
/159.6 
108.0 
154.7 
100.8 
188.3 
207.2 
183.6 
141.0 
178.0 
105.8 



$48.9 
61.0 
40.0 
60.0 
02.9 
52.1 
50.3 
55.4 
01.2 
05.2 
00.0 
.S8.9 
02.<9 
00.0 
05.0 
70 9 
73.5 
81.0 
05.0 
100.1 
103.5 
106.0 
114.3 
110.0 
108.0 
110.8 
131.0 
130.0 
112.7 
110.8 
127.0 



121.5 
25.8 
24.0 
33.2 
27.5 
26.8 
27.8 
30.2 
85. 1 
31.0 
29.7 
30.0 
88.1 
35.0 
35.1 
88.4 
43.2 
'43.8 
43.2 
88.5 
37.2 
42.8 
43.2 

.40.4 

62.0 

88^ 
47.7 
50.9 



-$0.2 
6,5 
-4.4 
10.0 
13.7 
4.3 
1.5 
-2.2 
7.7 
6.8 
- 1.6 
-1.8 
0.6 
4.4 
2.0 
8.1 
7.8 
7.3 
11.8 
10.7 
12.0 

a? 

10.0 
4.3 
0.0 
9.4 

10.5 
&0 
-9.9 
&6 

11.4 



$10.0 
&5 

'-8.8 
4.0 
7.4 
4.9 
2.0 
4.5 
4.7 
7.8 
&9 
8.6 
.9 
V 6.6 
0.7 
6.8 
7.3 

10.9 
8.2 
4.3 
3.5 

-.4 
-1.3 
1.4 

-.0 
-3.3 
7.0 

16.9 

22.6 

10.0 

lao 



$76.4 
84.1 
90.2 
07.7 
132.7 
150.6 
1701) 
154.0 
160.9 
162.4 
100.1 
109.3 
170.7 
172.0 
182.8 
108.1 
107.0 
202.7 
209.0 
220.3^ 
248.8 
250.2 
250.7 
25a2 
249.4 
253.1 
262.6 
257.7 
203.0 
204.4 
271.0 



$80.-1 
42:4 
48.0 
47.0 
81.3 
107.0 
114.« 
05.2 
80.0 
85.0 
8a 8 
02.8 
01.8 
00.8 
95.0 
103.2 
102.2 
100.0 
100.5 
112.6 
325.3 
128.3 
121.8 
110.7 
103.0 
102.1 
00.0 
05.8 
00.7 
00.5 
101.4 



9 Prelimlnar7> 
t Not available. 



Souses: Depaitmeni of Commerce, 



>. Bureau of Economic Analysis. 



Tabu G-4. GovemmenI Purchases of Goods ond Services, 1962-77 

(BiUioxtf ofdollan] 



ttrt\ of (ovenunent 

V:. 


Total 1 


Total 


TTerxunent par 

Purchases 
from private 
Industry * 


chases of goods and Berrices * 

Compensation of general goTemment 
personnel 


^ Compensa- 
Uonofem* 
ployaes of 

goTenmunt 
enterprises 


Total 


. CIvUlan 


MUitary : 




Total 
























$124.4 


1116.1 


668.6 


1518 


643.0 


111.8 


IO.S 








130.3 


123.6 


66,6 


58.1 


46.5 


11.6 


0.7 


1064 . 






137. 1 


120.6 


66.9 


62.9 


50.4 


'12.6 


7.S 








146.1 


138.3 


70.7 


G7.6 


54.6 


18.0 


_ 7.8 








167.1 


168.0 


82. 1 


76.5 


60.8 


15.7 


8.5 








lfiO.4 


180.3 


95.2 


85.1 


67.7 


17.4 


9.1 








' 20B.9 


196.6 


103. 7 


95,1 


75.9 


10.2 


10. 1 


liNW 






218.0 


207.0 


1012 


103.7 


83.8 


20.4 


1L.0 


1970 






231.5 


216.8 


104.0 


1118 


93.7 


21,2 


12.7 








247.4 


233.7 


106.4 


125.8 


1012 


21.1 


1817 




7 




26S.1 


253.1 


115.7 


137.4 


115. 1 


22.8 


.16.0 








286.8 




120.5 


149.1 


126.5 


22.5 


10.7 








321.7 


802.7 


141.3 


161.4 


138.4 


23.0 


10.1 


1975 






360.2 


338.0 


^60. 5 


178.2 


1516 


23.6 


2LS 


1976 






394.6 


361.4 


160.7 


191.6 


167.5 


24.1 


28.2 


.,1977» 






410.9 


304-0 


189.1 


205,0 


180.7 


25.2 


25.0 




Fedkbal Qovzrnhent 


















1063 






67.0 


63.8 


80.7 


211 


12.8 


11.8 


4»1 


1963 






60.0 


64.6 


30.4 


25,2 


18.6 


11.6 


4.4 








60.0 


65.2 


38,2 


27.0 


14.5 


12.5 


4.7 








72.2 


67.2 


38.9 


28.8 


15.3 


18.0 


?•? 


1060 






84.3 


78.6 


46.4 


32,4 


lfl.7 


15.7 


6.5 


1067 






06.0 


91.0 


55,4 


35,6 


18.2 


17.4 


5.9 


1968 






104.7 


98.1 


58.9 


80.2 


2ao 


10.2 


0.0 


1060.. 






104.6 


97.5 


55.7 


41.8 


. 21.4 


2a4 


7.1 


1070 






103.0 


0&6 


5a8 


44.8 


23.6 


21.2 


8b8 








105.0 


06.2 


49.4 


46.8 


35.7 


21. 1' 


6.0 


1073.. 






111.6 


102.1 


52,0 


50.1 


27.8 


22.3 


9.5 


aora 






112,7 


. 102.2 


5a3 


51.9 


29.4 


22.5 


10.5 


1074 






122.0 


111. 1 


■ 66.2 


519 


31.9 


23.0 


1L8' 


107fi. 






136.3 


123.3 


64.3 


50.0 


35.4 


28.6 


18.0 


107S 






144.1 


13a2 


. 67.8 


62.4 


38.3 


24. 1 


14.0. 








; 160.4 


145.4 


79.0 


66.5 


41.8 


/ 25.2 


14.5 




Defetue and Dtftntt Nudear ProgTam^ 














- ^- 


/ 


loea . 




51.4 


51. 1 


82,7 


18.4 


^ 7.1 


1L3 


J' • 


1908, 






£ae 




81.4 


18.0 


7.8 


11.6^ 


^ .8 


1964^^ 






40.8 


40.0 


. 2&8 


20.2 


7.7 


12.5^ 


>8- 








40,7 


40,4 


2a 4 


21.0 


6.0 


13L-0 


.8 


1060.. 






O0l6 


60.8 


35,7 


210 


6.0 


16.7 


.8 








71.8 


71.6 


44.8 


27.2 


0.8 


XT. 4 


■I. .» 


loas... 






77.2 


76,0 


47.0 


20.9 


10. 7 


19. 2 


.3 


1060. . 






76.7 


76,3 


44.5 


31.8 


11.4 


2a4 


.4 


1070 






78.9 


78.6 


40.8 


33.2 


' 12,0 


2L2 


.4 








70.6 


70.2 


80,4 


33.8 


12.7 


2L 1 


*4" 


1072.... 






78.0 


7Z.5 


37.8 


. 35.7 


18.4 


22.3 


-••.4-. 


107S.... 






78.0 


78.5 


37.3 


. 86^2 


I T18.7 


22.5 


• 4 


1074 






77.4 


n.o 


39.3 


37.7 


117 


28.0 


.4 


1976.. 






84.8 


83.9 


48.7 


4a2 


s 16.6 


28.6 


.4 


1076.... 






87.2 


86.8 


45.2 


41.6 


V 17.6 


211 


.4 


.imp.. 






04.7 


94.3 


50.4 


48.9 


.\16.6 


25,2 


• 4 




Nondffetue and Spate Programs 






















16.5 


12.7 


\7.0 


5.7 


5.7 




8L8> 


IflM. 


1&4 


14.3 


8.0 


0.3 


6,3 




4.1 


19M 






20.6 


16.2 


0.4 


6.8 


6,8 




4.4 


IMS 






22.5 


17.8 


10.5 


7.8 


7.8 




4.7 




23.7 


16.5 


ia7 


7,8 


7.8 




6.3 


lfi*7. _ _ _ : _ _ __ . .. . 


25.1^ 


19.5 


ILl 


8.4 


».< 




6.6 


lom 






27.5 


21.2 


11.0 


0.3 


0.3 




0.8 


lOflD- _ _ - _ 


27.0 


21.2 


1L2 


lao 


lao 




0.7 








80.O 


22.1 


las 


11.6 


11.6 




• 7.0 


1071 






314 


26.0 


13.0 


18,0 


13.0 




8.4 


1072 : ^ 


37.7 


28.6 


112 


14.4 


114 




0.1 




88.7 


2a7 


13.0 


15.7 


15,7 




lai 


1074 


4&5 


34.1 


16.0 


17.2 


17.2 




11.4 


1072 


52.0 


89.4 


2a6 


18.8 


18.8 




izo 








57.0 


43.3 


22.6 


2a8 


20.8 




1X0 


1077 






0S.7 


5L1 


28.6 


22.5 


22.5 




14.0 



Footnotss at end of table. 



Table G-4. Government Purchoses of Goods and Services, 1962-77 — Continued 



LcvpI of government 



8TATB AND LOCAL QOVERNU ENT 

1962 

1W3 

]9fi4 

1966 

19C6. 

i96r! 

1068 

1069 

1970 

1971 

1972 , 

1973 ^ 

1974 t....: 

J976 

1976 

1977 <• : 



TotaJi 



56.5 
CI. 3 
67.2 
73.9 
82.8 
92.fi 
104.2 
114.3 
127.6 
142.4 
156.6 
173.6 
198.8 
223.8 
24a 4 
259.5 



Oovenuncnt purchases of goods and services > 



Total 



54.3 
50.0 
64.6 
71.1 
70.8 
89.3 
100.7 
110.4 
123.2 
137.5 
151.0 
167.3 
101.5 
215.0 
231.2 
249. S 



Piurchaacs 
from private 
Industry 



24.1 
26.1 
28.7 
31.8 
35.7 
89.8 
44.8 
48.5 
53.2 
50.0 
63.7 
70.2 
85.1 
96.2 
102,0 
110.1 



Compensation of. general govcmnaent 
personnel 



Total 



3a2 
32.9 
85.9 
39.3 
44.1 
49.5 

&5.g 

61.9 
70.0 
78.6 
87.3 
97.1 
106.5 
110.2 
129.2 
139.4 



ClviUan) MlUtary 



30.2 
32.9 
85.9 
30.3 
44.1 
49.5 
65.9 
01.0 
70.0 
78.6 
87.3 
0741 
106>5 
119.2 
129.2 
139.4 



Compensa- 
tion of em- 
ployees of 
government 
enterprises 



2.3 
, 2.3 
2.0 
2.8 
3.0 
8.2 
8.6 
8.0 
4.4 
4.0 
6.6 
6.2 
7.2 
8.2 
9.2 

lao 



»;Prelirolnary. 

«, For comparability with data on govemmont employment, compensation 
of government ent«*rpriso employees has beett addcii to the total of Kovem- 
tnent ptirehsscs of goods and services, ds shown In the national income and 

Iiroduct accounts. Capital Txpcndlturra by these enterprises are included 
n Kovemment purchases of goods and services. (Government cnterprisej< 
Include govemment-opentted activities selling products and services to the 



public, such as the postal service, local water departments, and publicly 
ow ned power stati 0 ns. ) 
* As defined In the national Income and product accounts. 

Source: Denartment of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, and 
Department oi Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



TabW ©-5. Employmtnf RtsulHng From 6overtim«nf Purchos«s of Good* and 5«rvice«, and EmDlovmoni 

in Govommonf Entorprisos, 1962'-77 r jm- r 

(MJUtbns of employees] ' . 



Level of govenunent 



19«3 

1084 

1M6 

1086 

1987 

1088 

IWj-.-. 

IflTO 

1071 

1072..:-. 

1073 

1074 

107fi.« 

1078 

1077»._-. 



Total 



FSDXIUL OpVX&lWXKT 



1082. 

loto. 

1064- 
1066. 

IS?: 

1068. 
1060. 
1970.. 

ion,. 

1072., 
1973-. 
^4. 



Total 




1074 

1075. .... 

078 



Zkfeme and Defetue Audrar Programt 



!082w 



1018.. 
10O4, 
1066. 



1068.; 
1067.. 



107O... 
1971... 
1073... 
1073... 
1974... 
1975..; 
1976... 
1077 



1062.. 



1063.. 



1064.. 
1065. 



1066. 
1067.. 



106».. 
1060., 



.1070.. 
1971-. 
1072.. 
1073.. 
1974.. 
1975.. 
1976.. 
1077 >. 



8.3 
8.1 
7.8 
8.1 

g.o 

0.0 
10. 0 
0.0 
0.1 
8.6 
8.8 
7,0 
b.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.2 



Public and private employment rcsuJUng from goyemment purahMes 
of goods and ser^cesi 



Total 



17.8 
17. « 
17,7 
1&6 
2a2 
21 

22.8 
22.6 
22.2 
22.1 
22.2 
122.8 
2a 4 
23.6 
23.8 
24.1 



&3> 


' a 2 


2.4 






%2 




i.9 


5.7 


5.6 


1.0 


&4 


613 


2.2 


7.3 


7,2 


2.7 


7.5 


7.4 


2.8 


7.3 


* 7.2 


2.6 


&6 


615 


2.4 


5."g 


' 6.8 


2.1 


6.7 


^ 5.6 


.2.2 


6.4 


5,8 


2:0 


6.8 


6,2 


2.0 


6.2 


5.1 


2.0 


6.1 


6.0 


1.0 


6.2 


6.1 


2.0 



ZO 


1,4 


2.1 




2.1 


1,5 


2.4 


1.7 


2:6 


1,8 


2.6 


1.8 


2.6 


1.7 


2:6 


1.8 


2.5 


1.7 


2.7 


1.0 


2.6 


1.8 


2.6 


1,7 


2:7 


1.0 


2.8 


2.0 


2.8 


2.0 


3L0 


2.2 



Employment 
in prtrate 
indnslry 



618 
613 
6l2 
615 
610 
7.6 
7.0 
7.8 
7.5 
7.4 
7.3 
7.2 
8.0 
7.7 
7.0 
8.1 



7.6 


ao 


4.6 


7,4 


2.0 


4.5 


7,1 


2.6 


4.6 


7.8 


2.7 


4.6 


ai 


8.0 


5.1 


0,0 


a5 


6.5 


0.1 


a5 


6.5 


0.0 




6.6 


8.2 


. ai 


6.1 


7.7 


ao 


4.7 


7.4 


ao 


14 


7.0 


,2.7 


4,3 


7.1 


2.0 


4.2 


7.1 


2.0 


4.2 


7,1 


2.0 


4.2 


7,3 


ai 


4.2 



I 

;i 

.7 
.0 



Genera) government personnel 



Total 



11,0 
11,2 
11.5 
12.1 

las 
lao. 

14.4 
14.8 
14.7 
14.7 
14.0 

lai 

16.4 
16.8 
15.0 
16.0 



Footnotes at end of table. 



a8 
ar 
a? 
a? 

4.1 
4.5 
4.6 
4.6 
4.1 

a7 
a4 
as 
a2 
ai 

3,1 

ai 



I 

1.0 



1,0 
1,0 
LO, 
1,0' 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
hi 
1.1 



CivUlan 



a2 

a5 
as 

0.4 

ia2 
ia5 
lao 
11.1 

11.6 
12.0 
12.5 
12.8 

ia2 
ia7 
las 

U.0 



1.8 
1.8 

L8 

1, 

2.0 
2.1 
2.0 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 



1,0 
1,0 
1.0 
1,0 

to 

tl 
1.1 
1.1 

to 

1.0 

to 
to 

1.0 

to 
to 

1.0 



1.0 

to 

i! 
1. 
1, 

hO 
LO 

t 
t 



MUlttry 



2.8 

2.7 
2.7 
2.7 

ai 
a4 
a5 
a5 
ai 

2.7 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 



2.8 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 

ai 
a4 
a5 
a5 
ai 

2.7 
2.4 
2.8 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 



2.8 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 

ai 
a4 
a5 
as 
ai 

2.7 
2.4 
2.3 
Z2 
Zl 



Kmpioymeat 
. In goven> ' 
ment enter* 
prises* 



tl 
tl 
tl 

t8/ 

t4 

t4 

t4 

t4 

t4 

t4 

t5 

t«v 

t6 

t6 

t6 

t6 



.7 
.7 
.7 
.8- 

c:S 

.0 

. .0 
.0 
.0 
.0 



-2 



t : 



Emplifyiii«nt Resulting From 6ov«mm«nt Purchottt of Oooos oiid Sorvlcot, and Employmonf 
In Govommont Entorpritos,- 1962-77-^ontinuod 



LeT«l of goT«nuiMnt 



Stats and Local QoTimNiii»rr 



1902... 
1063... 
IM4... 
196S... 
IflW... 

' 1908... 
1909... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
IMi... 
1974... 
1976... 
1970-.- 
1977 



ToUl 



lai 

11.0 

iLa 

12.0 
13.0 
13.7 
14.1 
14. 5 
14.9 
IS. 4 
1S.» 
10.0 
17.1 
17.4 
17.5 



Pobllo WQd prtTftt« etnploymftnt resaltlnx from government purcbasas 
of foods luid ■Qmoea ^ 



Total 



9.7 
lai 
10.0 
11.3 
12.1 
12.6 
18.2 
13.0 
14.0 
14.4 
14.8 
16.3 
10.3 
10w4 
1ft. 7 
10.8 



Employment 
In prlTftta 
Industry 



8.3 
a4 

ao 
ao 

ao 

4.1 
4.3 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.3 
4.6 

ai 

4.8 

ao 
ao 



General govenmMnt per9ohi)el 



Total 



a4 

a7 
7.0 
7.6 
a2 

a4 
ao 

9.3 
9.6 

lao 

10.5 

ia8 

11.2 
11.0 
1L7 
11.8 



ClTiUan 



a4 

a7 
7.0 
7.6 

a2 
a4 
a9 

.0.3 
9.0 

lao 
lao 
lao 

11.2 
ILO 
U.7 
1L8 



MiUtary 



Employment 
In govern- 
ment enter- 
prliei* 



.4 
.4 
.4 

.8 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.« 

.6 

.6 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.7 . 

.7 

.7 



9 Preliminary. 

1 Derlyed from the national Income and product accounts. 

> Includes government-operated activities selling products and s«rvlces to 
the public, such as the postal service, local water departments, and publicly 
owned power stations. ^ 



n6te: Total government personnel, not shown separately, is the ram o 
general government pc^nnel and employment^ In government enterprises - 

SOI7RCK: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Boonomlc Analysis, an4 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Toblo G«-6. Consumer and Producor^ Price Indexes and Annual Chonget, 1947-77 

|19«7«100I 



AU items 




Consumer prices 



Commodltlea 



rtrdex 



76.0 
8a4 

7a 3 
Tas 
sao 

87.0 
80.7 

8a9 
8a 1 
8a9 

, 83.0 
00.6 

9a7 

01.6 
02.0 
92.8 

oao 

. 94.0 

9a7 
9a2 

loao 
ioa7 
ioa4 
uas 

117.4 

i2ao 

129.9 
14a 6 

I5a4 
ioa2 

1717 



Percent 
change 



2a2 
7.2 
-2.6 
.0 
0.0 
1.3 
-.3 
-.9 
-.9 
.0 

ai 

2.3 
.1 
.9 
.6 
.9 
.9 
1.1 
L2 
ZO 

1.8 

a7 

4.5 
4.7 

a4 
ao 

7.4 
12.0 

ao 

4.3 

as 



Services 



Index 



Sl.l 
64.3 

6ao 
5a7 

61.8 
04.6 
07.3 
00.6 
7a 0 
72.7 

7a 0 
7a 6 

80.8 

Ba5^ 

8a2 

sas 

6a6 

oa2 

02.2 

oas 

100.0 

ioa2 

112.5 
121.0 

12a 4 
isao 

139.1 
152.1 

loao 

180.4 
104.3 



Percent 
change 



4.1 

a3 

4.8 

a2 
as 

4.4 
4.3 
3.3 
2.0 
Z6 

4.0 

as 

ZO 
a 3 
zo 

1.9 
ZO 
1.9 

Z2 

a9 

4.4 

a2 
ao 
ai 
a6 
as 

4.4 

9.3 
9.6 

as 

7.7 



Producer prices 



Finished goods 



Index 



74.0 
79.9 
77.6 
79.0 

sas 
8ao 
sai 

85.8 

sas 

87.9 
91.1 

oas 
oao 
9a7 

95.7 
94.0 
9a7 
94.1 
05.7 
96.8 

loao 

102.9 

loao 
uas 
iia7. 

117.8 
127.9 
147.6 
16a4 
17a 3 

ISftS 



Percent 
change 



ao 

-Z9 
9.6 



2.: 

-.2 
.8 
0 

.3 
-.3 
.4 
1.7 

a3 

1.2 
ZO 

ao 
as 
ai 
ai 

0.1 

las 
las 

4.3 

ao 



Intermediate 
materials, supplies, 
and components , 



Index 



72.4 

Tas 

7a3 

Tao 
C'Sai 
' sas 
sao 
sas 
sai 
oao 

94.1 
94.3 
95.0 

Oao 

05.0 
' 94.0 

oa3 
oas 
oas 

90.3 
100.0 

ms 
loas 

109.9 
lljLl 

iia7 

131.6 
16Z1> 

isao 

180,8 
90L7 



Percent 
change 



(») 
ai 

-4.0 
4.6 
12.1 

-ao 

.0 
.6 
LS 

zs 

.2 
1.4 

0 y 

-.6 

* -.1 

.8 
. 3 
1.4 
Z6 

.8 

ZS 

a4 
ao 
as 

4.0 

lao 
2a8 
las 
a3 

ao 



Crade matarlalfl 

for further 
' propeasliig. 



Index 



10L2 

iiao 
oao 

104.6 

12a 1 
lias 

101.0 
101.0 
07.1 
07.0 

00.8 
lOZO 
00.4 
07.0 

oas 

07.6 
05.4 
04.6 
00.3 

ioa7 
loao 

lOLfl 

ioa4 

112.8. 
115.1 
127.6 
174.0 

loat 
loao 
9oai 

314.3 



Percent 
obimgei 



4.6 



. , ■ i Pxodttoer Price Indexes were fonnerly known as Wholeaale Price Indexes. 
|8m statement at thei beginning of th^^Statistlcal 4PP«i<Ux> 



• Not available. / , . ^ 

s 1977 datia for Producer J ice Indexes are subject to revision later In 1078. 
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ERIC 



Contumer Price li^dtx for Sdectftd Groups, ond Purchasing Power of the Consumer Oollor, 

.1947-77 , 

11967-100) - 



1W7. 
1948. 
11H9. 
1960. 
1951. 
19fi2. 
19ft3. 
1964. 
1955. 
19S«. 



1957-.. 
1958... 
19S9... 
1960... 
^961.., 
1902... 
1953... 
1904... 
1905,:. 
1905... 



1967. 
1968. 
19^. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972- 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 

19nJ 



AU 
It«m8 



66.9 
72,1 
71.4 
72. 1 
77.8 
70.5 
80.1 
80.fi 
80.2 
81.4 

84.3 
86.6 
87.3 

■■ fih.7 

89.6 

00. e 

01.7 
02.9 
94.5 
. 97.2 

loao 

104.2 
109.8 
116.3 
121i3 
125.3 
133,1 
147,7 
161.2 
170,5 

181.5 



FCKXl 



ToUl 



192,2 



At 

home 



73.5 
79,8 
76,7 
77.6 
86,8 
87,8 
86,2 
85,8 
84.1 
84.4 

87.2 
-01.0 
88.8 
80.6 
90,4 
91,0 
93.2 
93.2 
95,5 
100:8 

100,0 
103.2 
108.2 
113,7 
116.4 
121,6 
141,4 
163,4 
175,8 
170,5 

ioa2. 



Aw»y 

trom 
borne 



loao 

106,2 
111,6 
119,0 
126.1 
181,1 
141,4 
160.4 
174,3 
180.1 

200,3 



Housing 



ToUlt 



S) 


66.2 


S) 


00.8 


!») 


70.9 




72.8 




77.2 




78.7 


68,9 


80.8 


70,1 


81.7 


70,8 


82.3 


72.2 


83.6 


74,9 


86.2 


77,2 


87.7 


70.8 


88.6 


81.4 


90.a 


83.2 


90.9 


85.4 


91.7 


87.8 


93.7 


88.0 


93.8 


90.0 


94.0 


95.1 


97.8b 



100.0 
104.2 
110.8 
118.^ 
124.8 
129.2 
135.0 
150.6 
166.8 
177J^, 

189.6 



. Rent 



61.1 
. 65.1 
68.0 
7a 4 
73.2 
76.3 
^.3 
^.2 
84.3 
85.0 

87.5 
80.1 
90.4 
91.7 

9io 

04.0 
95.0 
95.9 
96.0 
08.2 

loao 

102.4 
106.7 
110.1 
115.2 
119.2 
134.8 
130.6 
187.8 
:M4.7 

153.5 



Home 
owner- 
ship 



0) 



75.0 
70.3 
77.0 
78.3 



81.7 
83.5 
C4.4 
86.3 
86.9 
87.0 
89.0 

oas 
loao 

105.7 
116.0 
128.5 
133.7 
140.1 
146.7 
163.2 
' 181.7 
191.7 

304.9 



> Includes other groups not shown sepantely. 



Apparel 

and 
upkeep 



78.2 
jS3.3 
80.1 
79.0 
. 86.1 
85.3 
84.6 
84.5 
84.1 
85.8 

87.8 
,87.5 
^88.2 
89.6 
90^4 
90.9 
91.9 
92.7 
03.7 
90.1 

-100.0 
106.4 
111.'5 
.116.1 
110.8 
122.8 
136.8 
186.2 
143.3 
147.6, 

1H3 



Trans- 
porta- 
tion 



55.5 
61.8 
66, 4 
68.2 
72.5 
77.3 
79.5 
78.3 
77.4 
78.8 

83.8 
86.0 
89.6 
89.6 
90.6 
02.5 
03.0 
94.3 
95.9 
97.2 

100.0 
103.2 
107. 2 
112.7 
118.6 
119.9 
123.8 
187.7 
150.6 
165.5 

177.2 



Health and 
recreation 



Total* 



Medical 
care 



(J) 


48.1 




51.1 


m 


62.7 


vf 


63.7 






(tS 


59.3 


' 72.5 


61.4 


73.3 


«3.4 


73.8 


64.8 


75.6 


67.2 


78.4 


09.9 


,81.0 


73.2 


'83.0 


76.4 


85.1 


79A 


86.7 


81.4 


: 88. 4 


83.5 


" 90.0 


85.6 


91.8 


87.8 


93.4 


89.5 


90.1 


98.4 


100.0 


100.0 


106.0 


106.1 


lias 


118.4 


116.2 


120.6 


422.2 


128.4 


126. 1 


182.5 


180.2 


187.7 


140.8 


16a 5 


153,5 


168.6 


163.3 


184.7 


173,7 


^4 



* Not available. 



Tabu 6<4i. .Werk Stoppages Rasvlting From Lober-Monagomont Ditputot Involving Six or Moro Worfcon 
' for at Loott 1 Full Day or Shift, 1947t77 

. ; >S • ' K' 



Ymt 


^. ; 

Work itoppiCM beclnniof In jrtar ^ 


Dtyi line darinf year (tor all itoppoffM in effaotr 


PiuWtOtlt 01 
BtoppACQ8 

' ^ . ■ 


> A 

AtOTBOO 

uunuon * 

(CMOnOBT 


VrgrKviV 

uiToiyoo *. 
(thoussndfl) 


JrWvSIlv 01 

ooonomy 
omployod 


NQQlDor 

(inoowniiaj 


Pj6rQont (rfflt 
work 

1X>W 

"^'ooonoiny 


.imnoq tow 
jis Umo * 

SrtlVtM 

nonlurn 


For workoy 
ijiTolTod 

' • ■ 1. 


!' ' • • ' 
. ... L . 




2&0 


2,170 


, 4.7 


84,000 


aso 


\ _ . 
0.41 


16. 0 


1018. i 




01 ft 


1 QAA 




9% lUU 


« 28 


*7 


17,4 




S MM 


«*• 0 


s nun 


0. t 


OU. ouu 


« 44 


« 60 


10.7 


100O*« — 


% M> 






K 1 


88,800 


• S8 


»-t40 


10*1 


IMi.^ 


*,7#7 


17 1 




A A 




• 18 


. 31 


10,8 


1903 


nil? 


io II 


8 640 




NO 1M 


Aa 
>4o 


>7 


10. 7. 


1951 


w ic nai 
0| Wi, 


M> 9 


9' IfW 


%t 4 


9a 9fVl 


* 22 


. 30 


11,8 


19M . 


3, 469 


«*• 0 


1 KM 


% 1 


23^000 




.10 


14.7 


19U. . 




lOt 0, 


9 miA 

«, 00V< 


K 9 


9S 9M 


• SB 


. 20 


10.7, 


1999. . 




18.0 


1 arm 


•>. 0 


M inn 
n, lUU 


. 24 


. 20 


17,4 


1997. 


a, 078 


19.2 


xw 


10 


10^600 


.13 


.14 


II44 


1909.^ . 


a, 094 


19.7 


2,0t0 


8.0 


asLooo 


.18 


»a3- 


11.0 


1909 . . 


a, 706 


24.0 


1,880 


'8.8 


00.000 


.60 


.01 


80.7 




a, SSI 


^ 28.4 


1.820 


2.4 


^M, 100 


.14 


,17 


14.0 




a^sor 


28.7 


1,460 


2.0 


^ItB^SOO 


.11 


.12 


II42 




3,014 


24.0 


1.280 


2.3 


18.000 




,16 


16.0 


IQM 


3,863 


28.0 


• 941 


1.1 


10.100 


,11 




17.1 


1M« 


8.600 


22.9 


1.040 


2.7 


23,000 


.16 




14.0 


1065-^. 


8,908 


26.0 


1,080 


2.6 


28,800 


.16 


,18 


16.1 


IW.-^ 


4,406 


22.2 


1,060 


8.0 


26.400 


.16 


,18 


12.9 




4,606 


V,. 22.8 


2;870 


4.8 


42; 100 


.26 


,80 


14.7 




6,046 


24:6 


2;040 


8.8 


40.018 


.28 


,83 


. 18.5 




6,700 


22.6 


3^481 


8.6 


42;800 


.24 


,28 


17.8 




6,716 


2&0 


8.806 


4.7 


00,414 


.87 


,44 


30.1 




A, 188 


27.0 


8.280 


4.0 


47,»0 


.^.20 


,82 


14.6 


ITO.. 


6,010 


24.0 


1,714 


2.8 


27.000 


ao 


,17 


16.8 




6,868 


. 24.0 


2;2S1 


2.0 


37,048 


.14 


,10 


12.4 




6^074 


27.1 


i 2;778 


. 8.6 


.1;47,001 


.24 


«.24 


17.8 




6,081 


26.$ 


* 1.740 


2.3 


81,387 


.10 


> «,10 


17.0 




6,048 


2&0 


2; 420 


8.0 


87.860 


.10 




10.0 




6,000 


(•) 


2.800 


Z9 


86,000 


.17 


«,31 


18.7 



9 PreUmlnary. . s Workers an ootintad more than onoelMh^y wero involTod in moro thaa 

> AToraco duration flxnrts relate to ttoppaceo endlni daring the year and , . one 8topp4f e dating the year, 
, are ilmpte averages; with each stoppage given, equal weight regaralets of ' * Ezolades forestry, fishery, and prtrate household workeEs. 
itasite, . / < tttdudes days of idleness dae to work stoppages In goTernment, 

' V •NotavaiUble, , 



y 



■V 



ToUe P«nont Below th« Poverty Uvol, by Family SMut, 195^/6 

_» ; ■. * l'»nilly«Utii»isotll««hoftoUowlm'y««rJ 



Bae» and year 


AU persons 


Total 


Family beads 








Total . 


NonliKrxn 


Fann 



TOTAt 



1069 

1«0.... 
1961.... 
1962..., 
196S.... 
19«t.... 
196».... 
1066 1... 

i»er,.-. 

1M8.... 

mo.... 

1971.... 
1972.-.. 
1973.... 

1974 

1974 «... 
197A.... 
1970 



I960.. 

io6i::. 

1062.. 

ion:. 

1964... 
196A.. 
1906 1. 
1967... 



I960.. 
.1900S. 



FeiaoDS in CazollJca.. 



Related 
children 
under 18 
years 



/ Other 
numbers 



Number below the poverty tovel (thonaands) 



1971., 

1973::, 

1978... 
1974... 
1974 s. 
197A... 
1976... 



Black and Otbsk Raoes 



1960. 
1960. 
1981. 
1902. 
190S. 
1964 V 



1907;: 



I960*.... 

1070 

1971..... 

1972 

1978 

1974.. 

1974".... 
19751.... 
1976 



"80,490 
89,851 
80,628 
88.626 
86,486 
86.065 
88»185 
28,510 
27,700 

*25,889 
24,288 

'24,147 
25,420 
25,560 
24,460 
22,973 

25,877 
24,975 



28,484 
28.800 
27,890 
26,673 
,25,288 
24.967 
23,406 
10,290 
18.1«3 
17.885 
16,671 
16,660 
17.484 
17.780 
16,208 
15,142 
16.290 
16,786 
17,770 
16.713 



11,006 
U,642 
11,788 
11.063 
11. 

ia680 
9,220 
8,786 
7,004 
7,018 
7,488 
7,036 
7,780 
8.257 
7,831 
7?«70 
7,634 

"8.107 
8.262 



34.662 
M, 025 
84.500 
83.628 
81,498 
8O1OI2 
28,868 
28,800 
22. 7n 
20^605 
19,488 
19,176 
20,330 
20,406 
19, 6n 
18.290 
10^440 
18.817 
20780 
10,632 



24.443 
24,263 
23.747 
22,613 
21, 149 
20^716 
18.508 

> 16,430 
14.861 
13.540 
.12.700 
^623 

'18.823 
18.566 
12,268 
11,413 
12,617 
12,181 
18.709 

. 12,600 



Vootnotea at end of tatAe. 



iail9 
ia663 
la 762 
11.010 
ia849 

la 196 

0,860 
8.370 
7,920 

7.i4gr 

6,729 
6,552 
7,007 
6,885K 
7,309 
6,887 

6,636^ 
6,990 
7,132 



8.820 
8.248 
8.891 
8.077 
7,654 
7,160 
0.721 
' 6,784 
6,667 
6,047 
4,080 
5,008 
6,260 
6,803 
5.075 
4,828 
6,100 
4,022 
6,460 
6,811 



6,185 
6,115 
6,206 
6,887 
6,406 
6,256 
4,824 
4,106 
4,066 
8.616 
8.565 
8,575 
3.708 
3,751 
3,44r 
8.219 
8.482 
8,352 
8.838 
9,560 



2,135 
2,128 
2,186 
2,190 
1,088 
1,902 
1.897 
1,678 
1,611 
1,481 

i,te6. 

1,433 
1,652 
1,652 
1,634 
1,609 
1,627 
1,570 
1,612 
1,761 



6,624 
6,640 
7,044 
7,001 
6,467 
6,068 
6,841 
6,211 
6.0Q8 
4.658 
4,622 
4.682 
4,822 
4,851 
4,753 
4,588 
4,768 
4.697 
6,148 
6,016, 



4,916 
4,919 
6,162 
6,000 
4,610 
.4,380 
4,163 
9;685 
9,610 
3,225 
3,200 
3,229 
8.851 
3; 882 
8,171 
2,984 
8.103 
8,076 
^587 
8,318 



1,700 
1,730 
1,883 
1,0U 
1,857 
1,078 
1,078 
. »,M0/ 
1,488^ 
1,828 
1,316 
1,853 
1,471 
1,460 
1,582 
1.540 
1,575 
/1. 531 
M.561 
1,098 



/ia844 
/ ia082 
/ 9,468 
^ iai96 
/ 9,967 
ia'882 

laooi 



11.886 
11,320 
la 614 

ias82 

0.749 
0,678 
8,595 
7,204 

S|873 

6,667<i 
6,138 
6,341 
6,784 
6,462 
6,180 
6,079 
0,748 
e,OM 



6,822 
6,009 
6,968 
6,248: 
5.942 
6.168 
6.798 
4,943 
4,096 
4.866 
4,044 
3,834 
4; 097 
4,008 
4,208 
3,991 
4.016 
3,888 
4,134 
.4.047 



9,0M 
0,894 
9,M1 
8,916 
8,268 
8,016 
7,249 
5.879 
6,677 
4,900 
4.667 
4,667 
. 4,836 
4.767 
4,420 
4.010' 
4,135 
8.928 
4,457v 
4,240 



6,872 
6,918 
6,938 
6,344 
6,084 
6,885 
6,089 
4,120 
4,086 
3,567 
8,877 
3,881 
8,4n 
3,474 
«,0I8 
2,781 
2,866 
2,750 
8,213 
2 <»ort 



2,162 
2,476 
2,618 
2,672 
2,810 
2,181 
2,160 
1.759 
1,611 
1,863 
1,290 
1,286- 
1.866 
1.283 

.1.377 
1,287 
1.280 
1.179 
^1.344 

X384 



887 j^v 

9«.'a^ 



84S : 



941 

.948: 
944 

1.047 
999. 
1.116 . 

i.m 



tobi* 6-9. Persons Below the Pevorty levol, by Fqinlly Slohis, 1959-76— ConHnuad 



< Perwns in ISHnlUcc 


UnreUtod 
Indlvldoab 
14 Tear* 
and over 


Total 




chUdrai 
yearn 


Othor 
tolly 
in embers 


1 ToUl 


Konfiknn 


V 

F»rm 



Raco and year 



1M»... 
IMO... 
1061... 
1M2... 

1M4... 
1005... 
10061.. 
1007... 
1908... 
1000... 
1O0P>.^ 
1070... 

ion... 

1072... 
1071... 
1074... 
1074*-. 
1075... 
1076... 



TOTAt 



1080. 
1060. 
1061. 
1063. 
106S.' 
1064. 
1065. 
1066 1 
1067. 



WmTB 



1060... 
1060 >. 

1070.- 
1071.., 

107S... 
1074.-, 

.1075... 
1076... 



^ BUCK AND Othkk Races 




1060 > 

1070—--..- 
lOTi. 

107a 




All persons 



Percent below the poTerty leVel 



23.4 


20.8 


3X5 


1X1 


44.6 


2X0 


22.2 


20.7 


18.1 


15.8 


4X7 


2X5 


'21.0 


20.8 


IX 1 


1X4 


8X6 


28.2 


21.0 


10.4 


17.2 


1X0 


J - . 8X0 


3X7 


19.6 


17. 0 ' 


1X0 


14.6 


8X1 


2X8 


19.0 


17.4 


1X0 


1X5 


8X6 


2X7 


17. » 


15.8 


18.8 


1X0 


29.8 


20.7 


14.7 


18.1 


11.8 


11.8 


20.6 


17.4 


14.2 


1X5 


11.4- 


1X8 


2U4 


1X8 


IZL 


11.8 


, 10,0 


0.5 


1X8 


1X8 


1X3 


ia5 


0.7 


0.8 


17.4 


1X1 


1Z4 


ia4 


1X8 


9.8 


17. 4 


1X8 


1X6 


10.0 


10.1 


0.7 


1X6 


1X0 


12.6 


ia8 


1X0 


X6 


17.4 


1X1 


11.0 


.10.8 


xa 


X3 


1X8 


1X0 


11. 1 


0.7 


X8 


X6 


11.6 


1X8 


n.6 


ia3 


X3 


XO 


1X3 


lX6a 


11.2 


0.0 


8.8 


X6 


1X6 


IX I 


1X8 


10.0 


8.7 


0 5 


18.7 


1X8 


11.8 


10.8- 


0.4 


* ^ ^o! 3 


* 1X5 


16.8 


1B.1 


1&5 


15.3 


IX 1 


8X0 


20.6 


17.8 


16.3 


14.0 


1X0 


89. 0 


20.0 


17.4 


15.8 


14 8 


1X8 


8X8 


1X7 


10.4 


14.7 


;lXff 


IX O* 


27.6 


17.0 


15.8 


18.6 


1X8 


111 6 


80.5 


1X5 


14.0 


18. 3 


1X3 


10. 0 


■81.3 


16.. 1 


18.8 


U.7 


11.1 


lo! 3 


24.6 




11.8 


0.7 


0.8 


x~o 


IX 6 


IX 1 


11.0 


0.3 


' 0.0 


X6 


1X1 


11.8 


10. 0 


8.4 


8.0 


- 7^5 


1X0 


10.7 


0.6 


7.8 


7.7 


7^8 


1X1 


ois 


0.5 


: 7. g 


7.7 


7* S 


IXl 


X7 


0.0 


X 1 


9*0 


7.6 


IX 2 


1X5 


0.0 


X 3 


7.0 


7! 6 


1X2 


IX 0 


0.0 


7.4 


7.1 


XO 


11.8 


1X1 


B.4 


XO 


XO 


X4 


X8 


0.7 


ao 


7.5 


> 7.0 


X8 


1X7 


11.2 


\^ 


7.8 


V X8 


, Xft 


1X1 


11. 0 




^ X8 


7.7 


7.5 


11.0 


ixn 


ai 


7.5 

0;. 


7.1 


XO 


11.7 


1L8 


M.3 


66.0 


60.4 


4X8 


01.8 


0X7 


65.0 


6X7 


40.0 


44.3 


0X4 


6X6 


66.1 


6X6 


40.0 


4X9 


8X4 


6X7 


65.8 


66.8 


48.0 


4X0 


00.3 


6X4 


51.0 


6X5 


4X7 


41.4 


81.8 


60.0 


40.6 


. 4X1 


40.0 


87.6 


70.2 


61.6 


47.1 


4X8 


80.7 


37.3 


8X0 


57.8 


80.8 


8X0 


88.0 


8X2 


6X^ 


4X2 


87.2 


8X8 


8X1 


80.0 


58.? 


4X0 


88.5 


8X4 


2X2 


27.1 


5X0 


4L6 


81.1 


g:S 


3X7 


axo 


51.6 


8X0 


81.0 




axo 


. 2x2 


51.6 


87.7 


8X0 


, 8X7 


2X1 


37.4 


50.1 


80.6 


sao 


2X7. 


» 37.4 


ax8 


50.8 


8X7 


81.0 


81.0 


" 27.7 


27.4 


41.1- 


41.8 


29.6 


^8 


2X2 


2X0 


> 41.4 


8X8 


20.6 


2X4 


2X0 


- 2X6 


4X7 


».4 


28.8 


27.3 




2L7 


4X4 


87.1 


20. & 


2X0 


2X8 


34.0 


6X7 


- 8X0 


29.4 


^.3 


2X4 


axi 


4X4 


M,8 



1X0 
1X8 
1X5 
IXI 
1X8 
1X8 
11.8 
X5 
XI 
7.8 
7.8 
7.2 
7.4 
7.2 
X6 
XO 
XO 
X7 
X4 
XO 



1X8 
1X8 
1X8 
1X0 
11.0 
10.8 

xa 

. 7«4 
7.2 
X8 
S.8 
X8 
XO 
X8 
XI 
X6 
X7 
X5 
X2 
X7 



4X6 
4X8 

44.8 
4X2 
8X0 
8X7 
8X8 
27.7 
8X8 
20.0 
1X4 
1X4 
1X6 
1X2 
1X0 
17.4 
1X7 
1X6 
1X6 
1X5 




1006, data an based on revised methodology for processing 

i^i'-i^i.Bcflnnins 1900, data are based on 1970 census topulation controls and 
g^ythiHiiDte are not-'striotiy comparable with data for earlier years, 
■^^iri 'vLBsgiiiiiing lu 1074, data an bas<tt on rerlsedmethodolocy for processing 



Income data. Bee Current "Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 108, ibr an 
explanation of revised methods.^ 

SoimcK: Departmentof Commerce, Bnreaa of the Census. GarrentPopola- 
tion Reports, deries P-60, Nox 107. ' 



Tobl« G-10. Minority EmploymAnf in Flrmt Wlh 100 or More Employoos, by Sox ond OccupaHon 

Group, 1966, 197:^-75^ 



Y«v, znlnority iroup* and 
sex 



1N<> 

Both Sxzxs 

NanbM* (thotmnds) 

Pert«nt who were: 
^Btack, 

HUPADIC. 

^ OrienUta 

American Indians 

Malk 

Nttmber (ttKn]5andB) 

Percent wjbo were: 

Bteck 

HUpsnJe. 

OrfeoUIs. 

American lodiAns 



Fnf ALS 

Nmnher (thoustndx^^.. 
Percent who were: 

Bl»ck 

Hispanic 

Orientals 

American Indians. . 



Bom 8VXXS 

Nun^' (thousands).., 
, Ferrent who were: 

Black 

Hispanic 

Orientals 1 

,< American Indians. 

Malx 

' Nniaber (thoosands)... 
Peroent who were: 

Black. .1. 

Hispanic 

Orieotpls 

American Indians. 

. FSMALX 

Number (ihoosands)... 
PfTOent who were: 

Black: 

. Hispanic. 

Orientals 

American Indians. 



Tot*l 
ein ployed 



25, 57a 6 
8.2 
.5 



17, M4.fi 

8.3 
2.6 
.6 
.2 



^ 056.0 

7.9 
2.5 
.6 
.2 



31,8S&9 

V).8 
•LI 



20,201 7 

10.1 
4.2 

.7 



White^Usr workers 



Total 



11.634.1 

12,1 
4.0 
.9 
.4 



10,090.2 

2.6 
1.2 

.7 
.1 



6,411.8 

1.6 
1.1 

^' :? 



Frrh 
fesslonal 



15, 060. 5 

^6 
2.3 
1.1 
.3 



6,114.2 



3.7 
2.0 
1.1 

^2 



6,046.4 



7.9 
2.6 
1.1 
.3 



1,602.2 

1.8 
.8 

1.3 
.1 

1,455.6 

.8 
.7 
1.2 
.1 

me 

4.2 
.9 

1.8 
.2 



2,702.6 



a2 

1.4 
2.4 

.2 



1,923.7 



2.2 
1.3 

2,2 

^2 



778.9 



6.7 
1.5 
2.0 
.2 



Technl. 
ral 



K 141. 3 

4.1 
1.4 

.9 
.2 



2.2 
1.3 

. :5 



355.1 

8.3 
1.4 
1.1 

.2 



1,439.6 

7.6 
2.0 
1.8 
.3 



062.6 

4.6 

2.6 
1.3 
.8 



457. a 

14.0 
2.8 
1.6 
.8 



Manaters 
. ana 
officials 



2,003.4 

.9 
.6 

.3 
, 1 



1, 886. 7 



106.7 

2.2 
.8 
.4 

.2 



3,065.8 

2.7 
1.4 
.4 
.3 



2.67a0 

2.3 
1.8 
.4 
.3 



301.7 



5.2 
1.7 



Sales 
workers 



PootnotM at end o( tabla. 



1.802.3 

2.4 
1.4 
.4 

.2 



1.103.0 
1.0 



600.3 

3.6 
1.0 
.4 

.8 



2,745.3 

5.1 
2.6 
.6 
.3 



1,460^2 

4.8^ 
2.4 
.6 
.3 



l,276.-0 

AO 
2.6 
.0 
.8 



Cleriral 
workenf 



4,277.0 

3.6 
1.6 
.6 
.1 



1,180 8 

a3 

LO 
.6 
.1 



3,006.7 

ae 

1.6 
.6 

.1 



6, 107.7 
&6 

ai 
1.0 

,4 .3 



1,064.0 
8.1 

ao 

1.2 

,2 



4,(M2.8 

&6 
2.0 
.0 
.3 



Dlue^n&r workers 



Total 



I2,eia2 



o.ooai 



2.022.6 

lai 
4.0 
.4 

.3 



14,287.4 

lao 

5.7 
.4 
.8 



lb, 88a 8 
ia3 

5.4 
.8 
.4 



3^4011 
1S.0 

a 6 
.0 
.5 




Craft 
workers 



-8.829.7 



23a0 

aB 
4.2 
.6 
.4 



4.172.8 

a6 
a6 

.3 
.4 



3.80a2 

ai 
a4 

.8 

.4 



812.6 



11.0 
6.6 



.6 



Opera- 
tives 



6,50a4 



1.7C0.7 

ao 
a3 

.8 
.2 



7.22a5 

ia4 

,8.4 
.4 
.4 



5,0(».3 

~ia3 
a2 
.3 
.4 



2,2ia2 

lae 
a I 

.6 
.6 



Laborers 



2.477.0 



Serrloe 
worker! 



1.061.3 



5016 


848.^ ^ 


ia2 
as 

.6 
.3 


22.7 
2.0 
.7' 
.8 


2.9M.1 


2,4oao 


20.7 

a6 

-5 
.6 


21.7 

aa 

LO ' 

.4 


2;02a8 


, 1,307.8 'f 


a7 

.4 

.7 


24.8 < 
7.0 ^ 


87a3 


1,288.8 


17.0 
0.2 
^ .6 
.6 


• 8 



TabI* G-10. Minority imploymtnt In Firms With 100 or Mor* Employoes, by Sex and Occupation 

Orowp, 1966, 1973-75 Contiitued 



yw, mlnortty Rfoup. wmI 



1974 

Number (thoumndii) . . 
r«t*jit who wwr; 
BlAck 

Htepwiic... 

OrienUb 



Ntxmtwr (thouitandA) . , . 
Pert^nt who were; 

Blick 

Hispanic... 

OriMtAls 

Ametican Indlaiu.. 

-t Fkmale 

Number (thouBsnds). . . 
Pwrent who wef<^: 

BlBck 

iitor«iiic 

OrtenUto.: 

AmrHcsrt' Indtann. 



1975 

Bo>H Br.xt* 

Numler (l!)ottf*nd5> . 
Pe/eent who were: 

Btock, 

c Illsfianic " 

OrtenUls 

Amerfcftn Indiani^.. 

Mxtt 

Number (ibou<«nda) . , . 
Percent who were: 

.Bloak 

IltspTAnic 

Orie'.iUlA.. 

Atnt'rican Indlikfw.. 



Pkmalk 

Nomber (thousands)... 
Percent who were: 

Black... 

Hispanic 

Oijfentalii 'i 

American Indians.. 



WlifliK^lUr work f 15 



Blue-colUu' wofkrr^ 



! 





i rjw 1 1 • oi 




Techni- 
cal 


4>1 *feK|^V< It 


woikft^ 

" 












Hwrrleo 
wockem - 


n 1 fii2. ft 




2 3J^7. 0 


1 4-(ri 3 


3, 127. 1 


2 713. 7 


4 994 0 1 


11 5 




— 

7. 4 1 3 0 


2, 875- <J 


^ 

2L419.il 


11 0 




3>. 1* 


7 n 


2 9 


5 


9 0 1 


j| 1 




>i 7 


Ai 4 


231 1 




I'' 4 


1.& 




K .S 


2I7 


3.3 


AH 


3 7 


5.5 


9 6 


A.4 




1 I 


* n 






.ff 


"A 


. 4 


4 


4 


,5 


!. i 


.•I 


, .1 




.3 


. .1 


, 3 




4 


i 

\ 


4 




.4 


20,011, 1 




i,7oa 1 


99ft. 1 


2,7iai'4 


1,449.5 


1^031.3 


io.9cao 


3.<p01 4 : 


5.0^,2 


1.97<V ♦ 


IJ5&.5 


i 

10 2 


9 


2. 2 


4 7 


2. 4 




ft 7 


113 




15. 4 


21. 4 


24.0, 


4 4 


?. t 


1 4 


2.. C 


1. 4 


'* fi 


4! i 


5 5 




5, 4 


9. 9 






J 1 




1 3 






1 3 


. 3 


. 3 


4 3 


. 4 


l«3 


.3 




.2 


!3 


!3 


>J 


; i3 ■, 


.4 


.4 


4 


.ft 


.4 


K,59l.7 


f.. 772.3 




45K0 


407.7 


1.2M 2 


i3.9ft2.fi 


3. 555.5 
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105.1 
389.1 


10.7 
9.0 
8.8 
9.1 

10.5 


8.7 
8.0 
0.1 
8.4 
0.0 


2.1 
8.2 
8.3 
11 
2.7 


IS 

5.1 
5.0 
8.3 
0.4 


2.4 
2.0 
8.7 
^7 
18 


3.t 
8.1 
6.1 
5.4 
18 


0.0 
12.0 

8.6 
11.4 

ia8 


110 

ia4 

112 
113 
22.0 


7.3 
5,7 
7.8 
9.9 
0.4 


15.8 
IZ 1 
15.1 
15.2 
20.2 


19.0 
28,9 

lao 
3a 4 

39.0 






Hispanic Americans 










«3as 

118.7 
313.5 
78.S 
90.7 


^ 11 
8L4 
13 
8L7 
0.9 


1.8 
2.8 
8.0 
8.5 
Z9 


1.2 
1.5 
1.7 
1.5 
1.5 


2L3 
2.7 
8.0 
2.8 

a2 


1.3 
1.4 
3.1 
1.7 
3.5 


1.7 
2.4 
8L2 
3.0 
2.0 


2.5 
8L8 
8.7 
4.5 
11 


5.8 
10 
7.1 
7.5^ 
8.9 


8.9 
&0 
5.0 
19 
5.4 


5.6 
3.7 
0.1 
8.4 
8.8 


9.2 
8.9 
9.4 
11«0 

ii;o 





■•_ «M annr-r4 WW DUUUNiea Ul Uie 1973 A 

lOia w«rt kMbUshed in Uie^4 MsiifS!s«r nip^ 



M900 is the sarilett year for which comparable daU ai« anilftble. 
Bovacs: See SQuroe, table 0*10. 
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